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MAROONED. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

I      TAKE      COMMAND. 

I  WAS  awakened  by  a  sharp,  persist- 
ent knocking  on  my  cabin-door. 
"  Who  is  there  1 "  I  called  out,  scarcely 
yet  awake. 

"  The  crew  wants  a  word  with  ye, 
sir,"  exclaimed  a  deep-throated  voice 
outside. 

"  Eh,  what's  that  1 "  I  cried,  instantly 
startled  into  broad  wakefulness. 

"  The  crew  'ud  be  glad  to  have  a 
talk  with  ye,  sir,"  repeated  the  leath- 
er-lunged voice,  the  tones  of  which, 
though  I  might  have  had  some  memory 
of  them  had  I  heard  them  on  deck, 
sounded  most  harshly  unfamiliar,  even 
malevolent,  in  the  privacy  and  retire- 
ment of  these  after-cabins. 

"  All  right,"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  give 
me  a  minute  or  two  to  dress.  Who 
are  you  ?  " 

"Terence  Mole,  sir." 

"  Ha  !  "  said  I,  "  and  where  are  the 
others  1 " 

"  All  of  'em  in  the  cabin,  saving 
.the  chap  at  the  wheel,  and  Charles, 
who's  keeping  a  look-out." 

There  was  broad  daylight  on  the 
ocean,  as  a  glance  through  the  scuttle 
assured  me  ;  the  flash  of  sunlight  came 
to  the  glass  of  the  screwed-up  port  in 
a  fine- weather  tremble  off  the  waters, 
with  a  mingling  of  atmospheric  blue- 
ness  that  made  one  know  there  was 
plenty  of  clear  sky  overhead.  It 
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was  natural  that  I  should  wonder 
with  all  my  might  what  the  crew 
could  want  with  me  as  I  dressed  my- 
self, but  not  hastily  ;  for  let  what 
might  have  happened,  I  was  resolved 
to  oppose  an  aspect  at  least  of  com- 
posure to  whatever  might  befall,  and 
the  first  condition  of  dignity  was  a 
leisurely  observance  of  the  wish  of 
the  crew  to  see  me.  I  looked  at  my 
watch,  punctually  timed  by  every  day's 
meridian,  and  found  the  hour  ten  min- 
utes to  five.  I  dressed  myself  fully, 
lingering  to  wash  my  face  and  hands 
and  brush  my  hair  ;  trifling  things  to 
talk  about  indeed,  but  useful  to  recall 
as  an  instance  at  all  events  of  self- 
control,  which  to  this  day  I  am  proud 
to  remember ;  for  let  me  tell  you, 
knowing  the  posture  of  the  men  as  I 
did,  it  Avas  enough  to  throw  a  heartier 
mind  than  mine  off  its  balance,  to  be 
suddenly  aroused  from  a  deep  sleep 
by  the  wooden  knuckles  of  a  sailor, 
and  to  collect  with  a  half-conscious 
ear  from  his  harsh,  gruff  accents  that 
the  seamen  of  the  brig  wanted  a  word 
with  me. 

I  stepped  into  the  little  passage 
with  a  glance  at  Miss  Grant's  door, 
which  was  closed,  though  I  had  no 
doubt  she  was  wide  awake  within  and 
had  ovejheard  the  sailors'  message  to 
me.  There  were  eight  men  in  the 
cabin,  four  of  them  seated  at  the 
table  ;  the  tall  seaman,  Terence  Mole, 
leaned  against  a  stancheon  with  his 
arms,  naked  to  the  elbows,  folded 
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upon  his  breast ;  the  sixth — the  cook 
— squatted  at  the  foot  of  the  com- 
panion-steps ;  two  others  marched 
to  and  fro  with  their  hands  buried 
in  their  breeches-pockets,  but  came 
to  a  halt  when  they  saw  me.  The 
novelty  of  the  sight  of  these  rough 
fellows  seated  or  lounging  about  an 
interior  which  I,  with  a  sailor's  ex- 
periences in  me,  knew  that  at  ordi- 
nary times  they  would  think  of,  in 
their  own  sea-parlour,  as  a  sort  of 
holy  ground  in  which  no  foremast 
Jack  was  ever  to  be  heard  of,  unless 
he  came  to  catch  a  pig  or  to  holystone 
the  deck  of  it,  was,  I  protest,  as  much 
a  shock  in  its  way  as  if  one  of  the 
men  had  saluted  my  approach  with  a 
levelled  pistol.  The  eastern  sunshine 
streamed  upon  the  skylight,  and  the 
place  was  full  of  the  brilliance  of  the 
morning.  I  noticed  a  sort  of  haggard, 
worried  look  in  two  or  three  of  the 
hairy,  weather-lined  faces.  Used  as  I 
was  to  their  attire  of  duck- breeches, 
loose  shirts,  Scotch  and  other  caps, 
and  half-boots — though  some  of  them 
were  unshod — yet  the  mere  presence 
of  them  in  the  cabin  rendered  their 
garb  as  strange  in  my  sight  as  if  I 
had  never  beheld  it  before ;  and  I 
seemed  to  find  in  the  first  presentment 
of  them  the  most  genuine  imaginable 
aspect  of  outlawry,  abominably  in  con- 
formity with  every  fancy,  recollection, 
or  imagination  of  mutiny  that  could 
occur  to  an  observer.  The  fellows  who 
were  seated  at  the  table  rose  when 
I  entered  :  Mole  quitted  his  lounging 
attitude ;  and  the  cook,  a  stout,  pale, 
sandy-haired  man,  writhed  himself  on 
to  his  feet  off  the  ladder.  I  came  to 
a  stand  a  foot  or  two  in  advance  of 
the  doorway  which  conducted  to  the 
after-berths,  that  Miss  Grant  might 
hear  what  I  said,  and  gather  from  my 
language  the  import  of  the  speech  of 
the  others  if  their  syllables  should  not 
be  always  audible  to  her. 
"What  is  it,  men?"  I  said. 
Mole  dropped  his  folded  arms,  and 
passed  the  back  of  one  great  hand 
in  a  sort  of  smearing  gesture,  awk- 
ward yet  defiant,  across  his  forehead, 


over  which  his  hair  lay  thick  as  a  mat 
to  his  eyebrows. 

"  We've  thought  it  proper  to  tell 
you,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  the 
capt'n's  a-missing." 

"  Missing  !  "  I  cried  ;  "  since  when, 
do  you  know  ?  " 

The  cook  came  forward,  and  said  in 
a  wheezy  voice,  striking  his  chest  as- 
though  he  had  taken  a  chill  there  :  "  I 
was  on  dooty,  'cording  to  Captain 
Broad  water's  orders,  till  midnight ; 
then  I  thumped  him  up  with  a  hand- 
spike, his  instructions  being  I  wasn't 
to  leave  the  deck  on  any  account  till 
he  came.  Well,  he  arrived,  and  J 
went  forrards  and  tarned  in.  At  four. 
Mole  here  came  to  say  that  the  capt'n 
must  have  gone  below,  as  nothen  was 
to  be  seen  of  him.  I  says,  '  That's 
odd,  ain't  it?'  I  says,  'an'  he  so 
pertikler  ! '  Jim  here  had  had  the 
wheel  since  four  bells,  and  I  ask 
him  if  he'd  seen  aught  of  the  capt'n. 
and  he  says  that  at  six  bells  the 
skipper  looked  into  the  binnacle,  and 
then  went  forrards  again  out  of  sight. 
for  it  had  been  as  black  all  night  as 
if  a  man  had  gone  dark  hisself,  and 
arter  that  I  saw  no  more  of  him." 

"  All  that's  right  enough,"  said  the 
sailor,  to  whom  the  cook  referred. 

"  Have  you  looked  for  him  ? "  said 
I  quietly,  for  a  sense  of  deep  insin- 
cerity in  all  this  business  was  creeping 
into  me,  spite  of  the  cook  talking  like 
an  honest  man  on  his  oath. 

"  Everywhere  saving  them  there 
cabins,"  answered  Mole,  pointing  with 
his  muscular  arm,  blue  with  devices, 
to  the  after -berths. 

"  There  are  but  two  cabins  vacant,'" 
said  I ;  ' '  come  with  me  and  look  for 
yourself." 

I  threw  open  the  door  of  the  berth 
in  which  were  our  private  stock  of 
provisions,  then  the  door  confronting 
it,  and  motioning  Mole  to  precede  me. 
returned  to  where  I  had  before  been 
standing. 

"  Of  course  you  have  searched  his 
own  berth  and  those  near  it?  "  said  I. 

"  First  and  foremost  of  all,  natur- 
ally," responded  Mole. 
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"  What  is  your  notion  of  the 
matter  1 "  I  asked. 

Three  of  them  answered  together, 
"  He's  overboard."  Mole  added, 
"  Ne'er  a  doubt  of  it.  It's  all 
hands'  opinion.  He  wasn't  a  man  to 
hide  himself ;  why  should  he  1 "  The 
half-caste  Ladova  laughed  in  his  throat. 
"If  he's  aboard,"  continued  Mole,  "  we 
should  have  found  him.  We've  so 
overhauled  the  old  hooker  that  had  he 
been  a  rat  we  must  have  come  across 
him.  Ain't  that  right,  lads  1  " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  came  the  reply  in  a  short 
growl  from  them  all,  and  the  cook  in 
his  Avheezy  voice  added,  "  If  he  ben't 
gone  to  keep  poor  Billy  company  my 
eyes  ain't  mates." 

The  suspicion  of  the  insincerity  of 
all  this  had  now  grown  into  a  strong 
conviction  that  some  black  deed  had 
been  done  since  I  took  my  last  view 
of  Broad  water  as  he  clambered  up  the 
companion-steps.  But  along  with  this 
conviction  there  came  also  clear  per- 
ception that  I  must  not  by  word  or 
look  betray  the  merest  phantom  of 
my  thoughts,  otherwise  I  should  be 
held  as  an  incriminating  witness, 
and  dealt  with  as  one,  I  had  no  doubt. 
My  secret  agitation  was  already  suffi- 
ciently great  to  render  the  assumption 
of  an  air  of  consternation  easy.  I 
looked  from  one  to  another  and  cried  : 
"Though  I  never  liked  the  captain, 
men;  though  I  don't  mind  saying 
now  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
tyrannical  and  ill-mannered  ship- 
masters I  ever  met  or  heard  of  in  my 
life,  yet  his  disappearance  is  a  blow  to 
the  lady  and  myself.  The  brig  is  now 
without  a  commander,  without  a  mate, 
without  even  a  bo' sun.  How,  think 
you,  did  Captain  Broad  water  meet  his 
end  ]  Was  it  an  accident,  do  you 
suppose  1  He  could  not  have  walked 
overboard  "  I  shook  my  head.  "  My 
lads,"  I  said  solemnly,  "  I  don't  doubt 
but  that  he  committed  suicide.  He 
was  as  a  madman  all  day  yesterday — 
charged  me,  men,  me"  I  cried,  striking 
my  breast  with  a  passionate  gesture, 
"  with  a  desire  to  work  up  a  mutiny 
aboard  !  A  madman,  my  lads !  a 


drunken  lunatic  !  Not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  but  he  destroyed  himself  in  his 
watch  on  deck,  urged  overboard,  may- 
be, by  the  recollection  of  Gordon  and 
the  poor  lad  and  your  two  shipmates 
— of  all  four  of  whom  he  has  gone 
before  his  God  as  surely  the  murderer 
as  if  he  had  slit  the  throat  of  every 
man  of  them  with  his  own  hand." 

"  Mates,"  cried  Mole,  tossing  his 
head  to  clear  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes, 
and  sending  a  fiery  glance  from  one  to 
another  of  the  seamen,  "  Mr.  Mus- 
grave's  put  it  as  there's  ne'er  a  man 
of  us  could  have  said  it.  I've  been  a 
seafaring  man  eighteen  year,  man  and 
boy,  in  all  sorts  of  craft,  from  the 
likes  of  this  snorter  " — he  spat  upon 
the  deck — "  away  up  to  the  Atlantic 
clippers ;  but  of  all  capt'ns — "  he 
raised  his  arm,  with  a  face  that  dark- 
ened to  the  sudden  fierce  restraint  he 
put  upon  himself ;  "  but  he's  gone," 
he  added,  letting  his  hand  fall ;  "  com- 
mitted suicide,  as  you  say,  sir  ;  a  thing 
most  sartin — past  all  doubting,  in 
fact ;  and  here  we  are,  Mr.  Musgrave, 
to  find  out  what's  to  do." 

I  could  see  with  half  an  eye  that 
the  impression  I  had  sought  to  produce 
was  made.  I  thrust  my  hands  in  a 
careless  sort  of  way  into  my  breeches- 
pockets,  and  fell  to  pacing  the  deck. 
"  One  thing,"  I  exclaimed,  "  has  fol- 
lowed so  fast  on  top  of  another,  that 
though  there  ought  to  be  something 
staggering  in  Captain  Broad  water's 
suicide,  I  find,"  I  said,  with  a  half- 
laugh,  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
"that  it  scarcely  so  much  as  surprises 
me.  But,"  I  continued,  addressing 
Mole,  "  you  ask  what's  to  be  done  1 
Have  you  and  your  mates  a  scheme  ? " 
"  Well,"  he  answered,  speaking  with 
return  to  his  first  awkward,  defiant 
manner,  "  when  these  men  and  me, 
after  giving  the  brig  a  thorough  over- 
haul, was  agreed  that  the  skipper  was 
gone,  we  tarned  to  and  asked  one 
another  what  was  to  be  done.  Jt 
didn't  need  much  debating.  It's  beeu 
onderstood  all  along  forrards  that  you 
were  a  sailor  yourself  equal  to  navi- 
gating a  ship,  and  so  of  course  we  at 
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once  settled  upon  asking  you  to  take 
charge." 

I  nodded,  taking  care  to  preserve  a 
careless  manner  to  guard  against  ex- 
posure of  the  worry  in  me  that  grew 
more  and  more  consuming  as  I  listened. 
"You  will  take  charge,  sir1?"  said 
Mole  interrogatively. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  said  I. 
He  looked  round  at  the  others  with 
a  faint  inclination  of  his  head,  and 
continued,  revolving  his  cap  in  his 
hand  with  his  eyes  upon  it,  "  Next 
consideration  was,  where  to  go."  He 
looked  up  at  me  without  seeming  to 
lift  his  eyelids. 

"Where  to  go  ! "  I  cried,  startled 
out  of  my  feigned  posture  of  indiffer- 
ence by  the  fellow's  words.  "  We're 
bound  to  Rio.  Shall  we  not  proceed 
there  ? " 

Every  man  of  them  wagged  his 
head  with  a  sort  of  groaning  "  No ! 
no !  no ! "  full  of  an  unmistakable 
note  of  emphasis. 

"  We're  all  resolved  not  to  sail  the 
brig  to  Rio,"  said  Mole,  in  an  aggres- 
sive way  that  was  like  a  surly  hint  to 
me  not  to  argue  the  point  ;  "  we've 
been  turning  the  matter  over,  and  as 
we  larnt  from  Mr.  Gordon  yesterday 
that  our  latitude  was  a  few  degrees  to 
the  norrards  of  twenty,  we've  settled  to 
ask  you  to  navigate  the  Iron  Crown  to 
the  West  Indies." 

"  The  West  Indies  !  You  are  naming 
a  number  of  islands  which  cover  a 
wide  area  of  ocean,"  I  answered  coldly  ; 
for  it  had  come  to  me  like  an  inspira- 
tion that,  if  I  valued  my  own  and  Miss 
Grant's  safety,  I  must  consent  to  do 
these  men's  bidding  without  so  much 
as  even  a  falter  in  the  speech  in  which 
I  assented ;  that  practically  the  brig 
was  theirs,  and  I  and  my  companion 
absolutely  in  their  power;  and  that 
my  sole  policy  was  to  appear  as  though 
I  was  willing  to  be  of  them,  though 
my  approach  must  exhibit  a  little 
natural  hesitation.  "  What  part  of — 
what  island  in  the  West  Indies  have 
you  in  your  mind  ?  " 

"  Neighbourhood  of  Cuba,"  answered 
one  of  the  men. 


"  Bill,  leave  it  to  me  if  you  please," 
exclaimed  Mole,  turning  upon  the 
speaker  with  a  frown.  "  Our  notion 
is,  sir,"  he  continued,  addressing  me 
with  a  touch  of  respect  in  his  manner 
that  was  not  a  little  welcome,  "that 
you  should  navigate  the  brig  towards 
the  island  of  Cuba,  and  give  us  notice 
when  we're  within  a  day's  sail  of  it. 
Mr.  Musgrave,"  he  continued,  flinging 
down  his  cap,  extending  his  left  hand 
and  resting  the  fist  of  the  right  one 
in  it,  "you've  been  a  sailor  yourself — 
you've  seen  what  we've  suffered — you 
onderstand  the  situation  we're  in — let 
it,  sir,  as  between  seafaring  men,  be 
all  plain  sailing  between  you  and  us. 
There's  been  murder  done  aboard  this 
here  craft  as  you  know,  sir;  and,"  he 
proceeded  deliberately,  almost  grind- 
ing out  the  words  as  he  delivered  them, 
"we  don't  intend  the  man  as  made 
away  with  Mr.  Bothwell  shall  be  took. 
We  don't  want  no  interference.  We 
don't  intend  that  the  Iron  Crown  shall 
be  boarded.  We  don't  mean  to  be 
laid  hold  of,  and  charged  with  muti- 
neering,  and  punished  for  it.  D'ye 
see  that,  Mr.  Musgrave  ?  We've  got 
no  idea  of  coming  to  any  sort  of  harm 
that  we  can  provide  against.  What's 
done's  done  !  Nothen's  happened  but 
what's  been  desarved,  sir — by  God, 
desarved,  mates ! "  he  almost  roared 
out,  striking  his  fist  violently  into  the 
palm  of  his  hand  ;  then  suddenly  fold- 
ing his  arms  upon  his  breast,  he  added, 
in  a  changed  voice  charged  with 
menace,  "  That's  the  situation,  sir,  and 
we  want  to  know  if  you'll  help  us." 

"  On  certain  conditions,"  said  I. 

"What'll  they  be?"  he  exclaimed, 
quickly  and  suspiciously. 

I  surveyed  him  a  moment  whilst  I 
thought,  then  held  up  one  finger  and 
said  :  "  The  lady  must  have  the  same 
privileges  of  privacy  which  she  has 
enjoyed  down  to  the  present  moment." 

He  took  a  view  of  the  others,  and 
bringing  his  eyes  slowly  to  mine  said  : 
"  The  lady'll  have  no  call  to  be  afraid 
of  us,  sir.  She'll  find  us  sailors  and 
men!'  A  grunt  of  assent  from  the 
others  followed  this. 
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"  Thank  you  for  saying  so,"  said  I ; 
"if  ever  a  woman  deserved  the  kind- 
ness of  a  crew  she  does.  Her  heart 
has  been  with  you  from  the  beginning 
in  your  troubles." 

"  Yes,  by  the  Virgin,  that's  true  !  " 
cried  the  half-caste  Ladova,  fetching 
the  table  a  blow  with  his  fist. 

"  As  consarns  the  lady,  sir,"  said 
Mole,  "  set  your  mind  at  ease.  What's 
your  other  conditions?" 

"  I  must,  with  her,  have  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  this  cabin." 

One  of  them  cried,  "  You're  welcome 
enough  to  it.  The  fok'sle's  good  enough 
for  poor  sailor  men." 

"  It's  as  Thomas  there  says,"  ex- 
claimed Mole ;  "  the  fok'sle's  good 
enough  for  us.  We  don't  want  no 
cabin.  What's  your  other  condi- 
tions?" 

"  I  have  named  them  all,"  I  an- 
swered. "  You'll  provide,  I  suppose, 
for  our  comfort  here — tell  some  one 
of  you  off  to  bring  our  meals  along] " 

"  You'll  see  to  that,  cook,"  said 
Mole,  turning  upon  him. 

"  Ay,"  exclaimed  the  other,  "  that'll 
be  all  right,  sir.  The  food'll  be  cooked 
as  afore,  and  sarved  as  afore,  if  it 
comes  to  my  having  to  wait  on  ye 
myself." 

"  Men,"  said  T,  "  I  can  expect  no 
more,  and  I  am  satisfied.  You  have 
met  me  fairly  and  spoken  to  me 
honestly ;  and  whilst  you  continue 
faithful  to  the  understanding  that 
now  exists  between  us,  you'll  find  me 
as  staunch  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  you 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  most  ill- 
used  of  you,  too.  There  are  two  men 
on  deck — you  answer  for  it  that  they 
will  be  satisfied  with  our  arrange- 
ment ? " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mole,  "  specially 
may  Charles  be  answered  for.  A  man 
whose  soul  has  turned  black  inside 
him,  as  his  has,  by  the  shadder  o'  the 
gallows,  ain't  going  to  be  very  exact- 
ing in  his  arrangements  to  get  rid  of 
the  cuss.  Charles  will  agree,  sir ;  so 
will  t'other." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  I ;  "  and  now  I'll 
step  into  the  captain's  cabin  for  a 


sight  of  his  charts  and  the  log-book 
there,  that  I  may  shape  a  course  to 
Cuba.  That's  it,  I  think  1 " 

"  Right,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mole.  Then 
looking  at  the  others  he  said  :  "  Lads, 
there's  nothing  I've  forgot  to  say,  is 
there?." 

There  was  some  scratching  of  heads 
and  shuffling  of  feet,  and  then  one 
said,  "No,  everything's  been  said, 
Terry,  I  think ;  "  and  another,  "  Mr. 
Musgrave  consents  to  take  command, 
and  steer  the  vessel  for  Cuba,  giving  us  a 
day's  notice  of  its  heaving  into  view, 
and  I  don't  know  that  there's  anything 
more  that  we  wanted  to  see  him 
about;"  but  a  third  cried,  "Ay,  but 
Mr.  Musgrave  '11  want  some  one  to 
stand  watch  and  watch  with  him. 
Who's  to  do  it  ?" 

"  You're  capt'n  now,  sir,"  said  Mole, 
rounding  upon  me,  but  speaking  very 
civilly  ;  "  it's  for  you  to  choose  one  of 
us  to  act  as  your  mate.  The  crew'll 
be  satisfied  with  your  choice,  no  matter 
who  you  fix  upon." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Mole,  I  choose 
you." 

The  calling  him  "  mister "  set  the 
whole  of  the  fellows  on  the  broad 
grin. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Mole.  "  Lads, 
ye  can  get  forrards  now.  I'll  keep  'a 
look-out,  capt'n,  ontil  ye  come  up." 
Secretly  confounded  and  dismayed  as 
I  was  by  all  this  business,  yet  his 
calling  me  "  captain  "  made  me  smile 
spite  of  myself,  as  the  others  had  on 
my  terming  him  "  mister."  A  general 
laugh  followed,  but  nothing  more  was 
said  as  the  whole  body  of  them  went 
quietly  up  the  ladder  and  disappeared 
through  the  companion-hatch. 

I  stood  a  moment  or  two  grasping  a 
stancheon,  with  a  hand  to  my  forehead, 
oppressed  by  such  a  sense  of  bewilder- 
ment that  was  as  sickening  in  its  way 
as  a  bad  fit  of  giddiness.  But  I 
rallied  swiftly,  and  observing  Miss 
Grant's  door  to  remain  closed,  stepped 
at  once  to  the  cabin  that  had  been 
occupied  by  Broadwater.  I  entered  it 
with  no  small  feeling  of  awe.  That 
he  had  been  foully  made  away  with  I 
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did  not  for  an  instant  doubt,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  crime  seemed  to  lie  like 
a  material  gloom  upon  the  atmosphere 
of  the  plain  interior. 

I  was  in  the  mood,  indeed,  just  then 
to  be  shocked  and  startled   by  little 
things ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own 
that  I  recoiled  as  though  the   ghost  of 
the    skipper   stood   before  me   to  the 
sight  that  first  met  my  eye  on  opening 
the  door,  of  a  pea-jacket  and  a  sou'- 
wester   on    the    top    of    it    hanging 
together  by  the  same  hook,  and  under 
the  jacket  a  pair  of  breeches  arched, 
empty   as   they    were,  to    the   exact 
posture    Broadwater's  shanks  exhibi- 
ted  in    life.     I    protest,    the    suit   of 
clothes,  with   the  thatch  of  the  sou'- 
wester coming  down  abaft  the  coat, 
looked  so   astonishingly  like  the  old 
skipper,  that  for  the  instant  I  thought 
that  he  had  hanged  himself  with  his 
face  to  the  bulkhead.  There  was  a  bunk 
in    the    corner   with  the    bed-clothes 
tumbled  ;  over  it  a  short  hanging  shelf 
holding   a   few   nautical    books ;  in  a 
corner  another  table  on  which   were  a 
quadrant-case,  a  chronometer,   a  few 
mathematical   instruments,  and,   very 
conspicuous,  Broadwater's  huge  silver 
turnip  watch.     The  soles  of  a  pair  of 
sea-boots,  one  foot  lying  upon  another, 
glimmered  out  from  the  gloom  under 
the  bunk,  as  though  the  captain  lay 
drunk  and  silent  in  the  darkness  there. 
I  took  notice,  though  now  I  wonder 
that  1  should  have  had  eyes  for  such 
trifling  details,  of  a  likeness  of  Broad- 
water,  and,  as  I  supposed,  of  his  wife 
facing  each  other ;  two  heads  cut  out 
in  black  paper,  with  streaks  of  bronze 
to  define  the   lineaments,  mounted  on 
a  white  ground.     There  was  a  canvas 
bag    of     charts    leaning    dropsically 
against  the  head  of  the   bunk,  and  in 
a  roll  alongside  it  was  a  chart  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  which  on  opening  I 
found    pricked  down  to  noon  on  the 
preceding  day.     The  mate's  log-book 
was  upon  the  table.     The   writing  in 
it  was  Both  well's  down  to  the  time  of 
his  murder  ;  a  very  neat,  clean,  almost 
ladylike   hand,  that   threw  into  gro- 
tesque contrast  old  Broadwater's  sprawl- 


ing, absurdly  ill-spelt  entries.  Gordon, 
I  suppose,  poor  fellow,  had  been 
without  literature  enough  to  qualify 
him  to  keep  the  book.  Having  made 
the  necessary  calculations  to  enable 
me  to  shape  the  course  the  men 
desired,  I  quitted  the  berth,  grateful 
to  escape  an  atmosphere  in  which  I 
breathed  with  difficulty,  and  was 
passing  through  my  cabin  on  my  way 
to  the  deck,  when  I  caught  sight  of 
Miss  Grant  looking  out  through  her 
door.  I  immediately  went  to  her. 
There  was  a  resolved,  quiet  expression 
in  her  face,  and  her  voice  was  without 
tremor  as  she  said,  "  I  overheard  all 
that  passed  in  the  cabin.  You  do  not 
doubt  that  the  captain  has  been 
murdered  1 " 

11 1  do  not,"  I  replied ;  "  but  the 
men  must  not  imagine  that  we  suspect 
them." 

"  How  will  they  treat  us  ?  " 
"  Oh,  they  are  well  disposed,  re- 
spectful in  their  manner  to  me,  and 
they  consented  at  once  to  my  request 
that  the  after  part  of  the  vessel  should 
be  used  only  by  us.  This  was  more 
than  I  had  dared  hope.  You  will  have 
heard  their  demand  that  I  should 
navigate  the  vessel  to  Cuba  1 " 

"  Yes,"  she  exclaimed,  catching  her 
breath  quickly ;  "  it  will  be  a  round- 
about way  to  Bio,  if  ever  we  get 
there."  She  smiled  faintly  and  sighed. 
"  Never  fear,  we  shall  get  there," 
said  I,  cheerfully.  "  Broadwater  has 
to  be  thanked  for  this  abominable 
muddle.  I  foresaw  it  all.  I  was 
certain  that  the  men  would  never 
suffer  this  vessel  to  proceed  to  her 
destination,  call  it  Bio  or  any  other 
place,  under  a  captain  whose  evidence 
would  hang  the  man  who  had  freed  them 
from  the  mate's  tyranny.  But  let  us 
most  anxiously  bear  in  mind,  Miss 
Grant,  that  our  policy  is  not  to  know 
that  Broadwater  has  been  made  away 
with." 

"  Oh,  I  see  that  clearly,"  she 
answered. 

"He  has  committed  suicide.  Dwell 
upon  this  view,  and  the  thought  of  it 
will  become  a  habit,  and  we  shall  be 
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the  safer  to  that  extent.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  before  us  in  which  to 
talk  over  our  position  and  make  plans. 
I  will  now  go  on  deck  and  alter  the 
vessel's  course.  The  men  must  believe 
me  honestly  disposed — indeed  I  must 
prove  myself  so ;  for  let  them  be 
called  murderers  —  mutineers  —  the 
blood  that  has  been  shed  is  assuredly 
on  the  heads  of  Broadwater  and 
Bothwell." 

I  raised  her  hand  to  my  lips  and 
went  on  deck.  The  morning  was  as 
brilliant  as  any  that  had  ever  shone 
over  us.  There  was  a  light  wind  from 
the  north-east,  which  I  might  have 
accepted  as  the  first  breathings  of  the 
regular  trades,  but  for  the  absence  of 
the  familiar  clouds  which  float  like 
signals  set  in  the  blue  heavens  to  mark 
the  confines  of  these  gracious  and 
serviceable  gales.  The  whole  of  the 
eastern  sea  stretched  in  a  rippling 
dazzle  as  of  wrinkled  quicksilver,  of 
*o  fiery  an  effulgence  that  the  weeping 
eye  went  instantly  from  it  to  the  west 
for  the  relief  it  got  from  the  dark  blue 
water  there,  and  the  soothing  azure  of 
the  sky  that  sloped  down  to  the  soft 
liquid  boundary.  I  ran  a  swift  glance 
around  the  horizon,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen.  The  brig  was 
under  the  shortened  canvas  of  the 
preceding  night ;  and  Mole  was  pacing 
the  deck  with  the  conscious  looks  of  a 
person  in  authority.  Though  it  was 
yet  early  the  cook  had  lighted  the  fire 
and  most  of  the  men  were  gathered 
about  the  little  caboose,  holding  pots 
of  hot  coffee,  some  munching  at 
biscuits,  others  smoking.  There  was 
a  suggestion  of  orderliness  amongst 
them  that  satisfied  my  eye.  It  was 
natural  perhaps  that,  recollecting  the 
ugly  stain  on  the  cabin-floor,  I  should 
have  thrown  a  hurried  glance  over  the 
quarter-deck  planking  for  a  like  hint 
that  this  time  should  concern  Broad- 
water;  but  all  glistened  sand-white 
to  the  sun,  with  no  further  dyes  than 
the  violet  pendulous  shadows  of  spar, 
sail,  and  rigging.  I  stepped  aft  to  the 
binnacle,  where  Mole  at  once  joined 
me. 


"  The  course  to  Cuba,"  said  I, 
"  running  a  line  to  the  midship  bear- 
ings of  the  island,  is  west  by  south. 
Better  get  your  yards  braced  in  and 
make  sail  upon  the  vessel." 

He  instantly  sung  out,  "  Hands  to 
the  braces  !  Square  the  yards  for  Cuba, 
bullies  !  " 

The  men  drained  their  pots  and 
sprang  to  the  ropes.  Never  from  the 
hour  of  getting  the  anchor  off  Deal 
had  they  exhibited  such  hearty  ni  no- 
bleness. Their  songs  had  the  true 
ring,  and  their  notes  swept  aloft  to 
the  hollows  of  the  canvas,  and  away 
into  the  airy  blue  over  the  side  with 
the  joyous  echo  of  a  homeward-bound 
chorus.  I  motioned  the  man  at  the 
helm  to  put  the  wheel  over,  and  the 
brig  slowly  floated  round  with  her 
stern  to  the  sun,  and  the  wide,  soft 
heave  of  the  sea  coming  along  under 
the  light  wind  to  the  blue  shadow  of 
her  starboard  quarter  on  the  water. 
"  Steady  !  "  said  I ;  "  now  hold  her  at 
that,  my  man." 

"  Cuba  '11  be  under  the  bow  then  at 
this?"  said  he,  with  such  a  puckering 
of  his  face  to  the  grin  which  over- 
spread it,  that  it  made  one  think  of 
an  old  walnut-shell. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  in  heading  as  you 
go  we'll  be  running  the  island  down 
in  good  time." 

He  leaned  from  the  wheel  to  dis- 
charge a  quantity  of  tobacco-juice 
over  the  stern.  "  Well,"  said  he, 
"  better  a  light  pocket  than  a  heavy 
heart.  There'll  be  no  paying  off  this 
woyage,  I  suppose.  But,  thank  the 
Lard,  there's  been  plenty  o'  paying 
out."  He  muttered  Broad  water's  name, 
calling  curses  upon  it  in  accents  by  no 
means  whispered,  and  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  soul  fell  a-talking  to  the 
brig  with  his  eyes  on  the  compass  card 
that  swung  sluggishly  to  the  lubber's 
point. 

I  stood  alone  watching  the  men 
making  sail  upon  the  brig.  Mole 
worked  with  the  others,  pulling  hard, 
raising  encouraging  shouts,  and  spring- 
ing here  and  there  with  the  zeal  of  a 
man  who  considers  it  his  duty  to  set 
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an  example.  Events  had  corns  in 
such  a  hustling  throng  that  in  sober 
truth  I  had  scarcely  yet  had  time  to 
realize  our  position.  Now  as  my  eye 
went  to  the  men  aloft  loosening  the 
sails,  and  the  fellows  below  bawling 
out  at  the  sheets  and  halliards,  I 
could  find  a  moment  for  reflection.  If 
Broadwater  had  been  murdered,  it 
was  hard  to  imagine,  by  the  hearty, 
careless  behaviour  and  half-jocose  airs 
of  the  crew,  that  they  knew  of  it.  Yet 
if  murder  had  been  done  it  would  be 
sheer  idleness  to  feign  that  the  men 
could  be  ignorant  of  it.  There  was 
always  the  fellow  at  the  wheel  to  stand 
looking  on  as  a  witness.  If  Broadwater 
had  made  away  with  himself,  the 
splash  of  him  as  he  went  overboard 
must  have  been  a  distinct  sound  fit  to 
catch  any  ear,  even  above  all  such 
surly,  weltering  noises  as  were  rising 
out  of  the  blackness  last  night,  from 
the  forecastle  head  to  the  binnacle  ; 
unless  indeed  the  old  man,  with  the 
sleek,  secret,  wary  cunning  of  the  sailor 
who  had  gone  to  his  account  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  had  slipped  in  the  dark- 
ness into  the  lee  main-chains,  and 
then  softly  dropped  into  the  sea. 

But  this  was  to  suppose  that  he  had 
destroyed  himself,  an  idea  not  to  be 
entertained  for  the  space  of  a  breath 
in  the  face  of  the  memory  of  a  nature 
which  proved  him  to  have  been  so 
grossly  of  the  earth,  that  one  would 
as  soon  think  of  a  hog  terminating 
its  existence.  No  !  if  he  were  out  of 
the  ship,  then  he  was  a  murdered  man  ; 
which  being  past  all  doubt,  I  entered 
into  some  swift  speculations  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  death  ;  and  there  being 
no  hint  upon  the  gleaming  platform  of 
the  deck  of  the  use  of  the  knife,  I 
concluded  that  he  had  been  stunned 
and  dropped  overboard  whilst  still  in- 
sensible. One  man  could  have  done 
this.  Heavy  as  the  square  form  of 
old  Broadwater  was,  one  pair  of  hands 
might  have  sufficed  to  drag  the  breath- 
less body  to  the  rail,  and  with  vigorous 
upheaval  swing  it  into  a  somersault 
over  the  bulwarks.  Guilt,  like  terror, 
will  often  put  a  grip  of  steel  into 


nerveless  fingers.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  there  were  no  witnesses 
to  this  crime.  Broadwater  was  not 
the  man  to  let  the  watch  on  deck 
skulk  even  in  the  blackest  hour ; 
therefore  there  would  have  been  most 
of  the  sailors  on  the  move  as  observers 
of  all  that  could  happen,  from  the 
forecastle  to  where  the  quarter-deck 
began  ;  whilst  aft  was  the  helmsman 
with  eyes  for  the  rest  of  the  ship 
there.  Broadwater  had  been  murdered, 
and  all  hands  knew  it !  My  heart 
turned  sick  and  cold  in  me  at  the  bare 
recollection  of  what  had  occurred 
during  our  execrable  voyage,  from  the 
hour  of  Cooper's  suicide  to  this 
moment ;  and  I  turned  with  a  sense  of 
faintness  to  the  rail,  and  lay  over  it  a 
minute  or  two  to  recover  myself,  half- 
distraught  by  the  conflict  of  emotions 
which  surged  up  into  my  head. 

I  felt  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 
I  started  vehemently  at  the  touch 
from  my  bitter  mood  of  apprehension, 
and  confronted  Miss  Grant. 

"  There  can  be  no  objection  to  my 
coming  on  deck,  Mr.  Musgrave  1  "  she 
exclaimed. 

"None,"  I  answered;  "the  men 
have  promised  not  to  trouble  either  of 
us.  We  must  trust  them — we  cannot 
do  otherwise." 

She  looked  at  me  earnestly.  I 
don't  doubt  I  was  worn  and  haggard 
enough  to  account  for  her  concerned, 
inquiring  gaze.  She  was  very  pale, 
but  I  instantly  noticed  an  expression 
of  decision  in  her  face  as  of  a  mind 
that  has  formed  a  resolution  from 
which  nothing  is  to  divert  it.  Her 
black  eyes  looked  at  me  with  a  full, 
steadfast  shining.  It  was  manifest 
that  the  true  spirit  of  this  girl,  which 
had  been  bowed  a  little  as  I  had  last 
night  remarked,  had  recovered  its  old 
natural,  erect,  heroic  posture. 

"  Let  us  walk,"  she  said.  "  It 
cannot  matter  that  the  men  should 
see  us  together  conversing.  They  must 
know  we  do  so  below  when  out  of 
sight  of  them." 

"  A  moment,"  I  exclaimed.  "  Mr. 
Mole !  "  I  sung  out,  "get  topmast  and 
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topgallant  studding-sails  aloft.  Crowd 
on  all  canvas.  You  want  heels,  as 
we  do." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  !  "  He  re-echoed  ray 
orders  promptly.  Had  he  been  mate 
throughout  he  could  not  have  fitted 
the  post  more  intelligently,  nor  ex- 
hibited shrewder  perception  of  the 
dignity  of  the  berth  he  filled  in  his 
manner  of  calling  to  the  men,  that 
was  as  good  as  saying  to  them,  "  I'm 
still  your  shipmate,  lads  ;  but  don't 
forget  that  I'm  mister  also  !  " 

Miss  Grant  and  1  fell  to  pacing  the 
weather  -  deck,  speaking  low,  and 
taking  care  to  slew  round  for  our 
forward  pace  whilst  the  fellow  at  the 
helm  was  still  a  little  way  off.  We 
spoke  of  the  disappearance  of  Broad- 
water.  She  did  not  doubt  with  me 
that  he  had  been  murdered,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  crew  were  acquainted 
with  the  deed.  I  said  to  her  :  "  But 
glance  at  them,  Miss  Grant ;  see  how 
nimbly  they  run  about ;  hear  the 
cheeriness  in  their  voices,  and  the 
occasional  laugh !  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve they  can  be  conscious  that  a 
second  dreadful  crime  was  committed 
in  this  ship  in  the  dark  hours  of  the 
morning." 

"  You  will  find  it  was  the  deed  of 
one  man,"  she  answered  :  "  the  others 
feel  themselves  guiltless,  and  are 
happy  because  they  are  free.  But 
who  is  the  criminal  ?  Is  it  Charles, 
do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  dare  not  think,"  I  exclaimed. 
"  As  it  is,  he  must  regard  us  as  wit- 
nesses to  his  murder  of  the  mate. 
His  dread  of  Broad  water  may  be  ex- 
tended to  us  for  the  same  reason.  I 
am  infinitely  bothered  —  infinitely 
bothered,"  I  exclaimed,  with  an  in- 
voluntary clenching  of  my  fist  to  a  fit 
of  exasperation  that  came  to  me  with 
the  thought  of  the  horrible  muddle 
we  were  in,  and  my  helplessness  and 
my  inability  to  perceive  the  least 
gleam  of  light  upon  the  heavy  sur- 
rounding gloom. 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  light  smile, 
and  said  with  a  sort  of  peremptoriness, 
fascinating  for  its  spirit  and  kindness  : 


"  If  /  can  bo  cool,  you  must  be  so. 
Mr.  Musgrave,  I  really  do  not  feel 
the  least  bit  afraid  ;  certainly  I  have 
no  fear  for  our  lives.  The  hearts  in 
those  men  are  not  black  ;  they  are 
not  pirates ;  at  least  they  are  not 
pirates  yet !  They  are  wretched  human 
creatures,  who  have  been  driven  to 
this  by  ill-treatment,  and  now  that 
the  captain  is  gone  they  will  stay 
their  hands.  Indeed,  I  have  no  fear. 
The  future,  to  be  sure,  is  a  gloomy 
problem,  but  have  not  we  courage 
enough  between  us  to  wait  until  it  is 
solved  ?  "  She  continued  to  look  at 
me,  preserving  her  light  smile. 

"  We  snould  change  places,"  said  I, 
feeling  a  trifle  of  colour  in  my  cheeks  ; 
"  you  have  twenty- fold  my  heart. 
Yet  I  should  feel  less  worried,  I  be- 
lieve, if  I  were  alone  here.  It  is  my 
duty  to  see  you  safely  to  Rio — I 
embarked  for  no  other  purpose." 

"  But  supposing  /  were  alone  !  " 
said  she. 

"  Ha  !  "  I  exclaimed  ;  "  and  yet  I 
don't  know.  I  believe  your  nature 
would  top  the  whole  difficulty  as  a 
sea-bird  tops  a  surge  big  enough  to 
founder  a  line-of- battle  ship.  Indeed 
the  mere  circumstance  of  your  being 
alone  might  win  you  more  con- 
sideration from  the  sailors  than  they 
would  show  you  with  a  male  com- 
panion to  look  after  you." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Musgrave,"  said  she, 
and  her  voice  still  maintained  its 
character  of  peremptoriness  that  ren- 
dered it,  to  my  ear  at  all  events,  not 
a  little  engaging  by  the  quality  of 
half-conscious  coquetry  that  I  found 
in  it,  "  bemoaning  our  position  will 
not  help  it.  I  am  certain  you  will 
yet  discharge  the  obligation  you  gen- 
erously, most  generously,  undertook ; 
and  how  Alexander  will  thank  you 
when  he  hears  of  our  adventures,  and 
of  your  heavy  anxieties,  my  heart 
tells  me." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  breast 
as  she  spoke ;  the  Spanish  blood  in 
her  indeed  was  confessed  in  many  of 
her  gestures.  And  though  her  accent 
was  entirely  English,  yet  perhaps  in 
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her  choice  of  words  you  missed  the 
ease  and  simplicity  you  would  expect 
in  a  girl  whose  blood  and  lifelong 
surroundings  were  purely  British. 
"  A  plague  on  Alexander  !  "  thought 
I.  It  had  come,  somehow  or  other, 
to  my  never  being  able  to  hear  her 
mention  his  name  without  a  feeling 
in  me  that  she  was  a  bit  maladroit  in 
referring  to  it.  "A  plague  on  him  !  " 
I  repeated  to  myself,  spite  of  the 
glowing  glance  she  shot  at  me  through 
the  fringes  of  her  white  lids,  as  if  to 
an  instant's  curiosity  as  to  what  was 
passing  in  my  mind. 

"  Under  Heaven,  Miss  Grant,"  I 
answered,  "  I  hope  indeed  to  be  able 
to  discharge  my  obligation,  though 
'tis  a  word  that  I  don't  like — indeed, 
it  is  quite  the  other  way.  But,"  said 
I,  with  a  touch  of  impatience,  "  this 
is  no  time  for  ceremonies  of  speech. 
We  are  talking  of  Rio  and  Alexander ; 
and  here,  confound  it  !  are  we  heading 
away  on  a  crow's  course  for  Cuba." 

"Why  do  the  men  want  to  go  to 
Cuba  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  may  find  out,"  I  answered  ;  "  at 
present  I  have  not  the  least  idea. 
The  West  Indies,  to  be  sure,  suggest 
piracy ;  but  that  dream  is  gone.  If 
the  cross-bones  and  skiill  be  not  hauled 
down  and  stowed  away,  they  are 
scarce  now  flying  half-mast  high. 
No  !  yonder  livelies  will  not  put  this 
ship  to  any  felonious  use  !  I  am  to 
give  them  notice  when  we  are  within 
a  day's  sail  of  the  island.  That 
sounds  queer  —  they  don't  name  a 
port." 

"  It  will  all  come  right,  Mr.  Mus- 
grave,"  she  exclaimed. 

I  viewed  her  with  an  admiration  I 
could  not  disguise.  It  was  not  only 
the  challenge  of  her  pale,  resolved 
beauty  just  then ;  it  was  the  high 
courage,  giving  her  faith  in  the  future, 
that  won  my  eyes  to  her  with  an  ex- 
pression in  them  that  must  have  con- 
veyed more  than  the  message  I  in- 
tended ;  for  her  own  gaze  drooped  to 
it  on  a  sudden,  and  went  away  sea- 
wards with  the  merest  nutter  of  a 
smile  upon  her  lips. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

WE     ABE      SPOKEN. 

PRESENTLY  the  men  had  packed 
studding-sails  to  the  royal  yards  upon 
the  brig.  But  I  took  notice  that  the 
crew  did  not  intend  to  wash  the  decks 
down  ;  and  that  I  might  satisfy  my- 
self on  a  head  or  two  concerning  the 
ship's  discipline,  and  what  was  ex- 
pected of  me,  I  called  to  Mole,  having 
Miss  Grant  still  at  my  side.  There 
was  little  of  the  cut-throat  in  the 
appearance  of  the  seaman  as  he  ap- 
proached and  stood  before  us,  civil, 
but  with  a  determined  manner  run- 
ning through  his  respectfulness.  He 
was  indeed  as  fine  a  specimen  of  an 
English  sailor  as  one  could  wish  to 
see ;  tall,  muscular,  well -shaped,  and 
with  the  grace  begotten  by  years  of 
rolling  decks  in  every  posture  and 
movement ;  eyes  full  of  sensibility,  a 
cheek  burnt  by  many  months  of  high 
suns,  and  handsome  features  which 
seemed  the  manlier  for  the  shaggy 
cast  his  thick,  plentiful  hair  gave 
them. 

"  Mr.  Mole,"  said  I,  "  I  am  captain 
by  the  wish  and  consent  of  the  crew, 
but  have  no  ambition  to  venture  a 
step  further  than  they  require  me  to 
walk.  I  therefore  propose  to  give  no 
orders  until  I  have  ascertained  their 
views.  They  will  work  the  ship,  of 
course,  brace  the  yards  about  to  the 
wind,  and  make  and  shorten  sail,  and 
the  like.  And  what  more  1" 

"  Nothing  more,  sir,"  he  answered, 
promptly.  So  I  might  have  guessed  ! 
"There'll  be  no  money  to  take  up, 
Mr.  Musgrave,"  he  continued,  "  and 
he's  a  good  dog  that'll  work  for  a 
bare  bone." 

"  There'd  be  money  enough  to  earn 
though,"  said  I,  "  should  you  feel 
disposed  to  turn  to  and  make  a  salvage 
job  of  this  business.  Here's  a  brig 
without  a  commander,  with  her  hold 
full  of  mixed  commodities — 

He  raised  his  hand  with  a  glance 
forward.  "  No,  sir.  All  hands  is 
agreed.  If  we  could  stick  the  bloom- 
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ing  hooker  up  for  Lunnon  town  in  a 
twenty-four  hours'  ratch,  we'd  sooner 
see  her  chiveying  her  hell-born  skipper 
and  mate  that  way,"  pointing  down 
with  a  wild  romantic  gesture,  "  than 
handle  a  brace  for  her  salvation."  He 
took  a  steadier  grip  of  the  deck  with 
his  feet,  so  to  speak,  and  looked  at 
me  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Hold  to  your 
first  kind  of  questions." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  I  am  expected  to 
do  nothing  but  navigate  the  brig  ?  " 

"  To  Cuba  !  Yes,  sir  ;  that,  if  you 
please,  along  with  looking  after  her  in 
dirty  weather,  for  we  know  from  Mr. 
Gordon  that  you're  sailor  enough  for 
most  things  that  can  happen  at  sea." 

It  would  have  been  idle  to  dispute 
this  high  opinion ;  the  result  no  doubt 
of  poor  Gordon's  hope  that  I  might 
take  the  mate's  place,  and  of  his  wish 
to  confirm,  by  his  ardent  representa- 
tions of  me  as  a  seaman,  such  satis- 
faction as  the  men  might  feel  had 
I  consented  to  Broadwater's  appoint- 
ment of  me.  "  The  crew  will  find  me 
as  dutiful  to  their  desires,  Mr.  Mole," 
said  1,  "  as  they  are  faithful  to  the 
promises  they  made  me." 

"  Mr.  Musgrave,"  he  exclaimed, 
"I'll  be  plain  with  ye.  There'll  be 
no  call  for  you  to  take  any  notice  of 
what  goes  on.  The  ship's  stores  aren't 
over  good,  and  there's  no  reason  why 
the  cook  should  not  tarn  to  and  sarve 
up  a  forecastle-mess  from  time  to 
time  out  of  the  cabin's  provisions. 
That  there  live  stock,"  he  continued, 
pointing  to  a  hencoop,  "  belongs  to 
you  and  the  lady,  I  believe,  sir  ? " 
I  said  "  Yes."  "  Well,  it  won't  be 
touched;  but  all  the  rest  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  claiming  for  our- 
selves." 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  "  you  will  do  as 
you  please.  But  what  about  the 
liquor  ] " 

"  Ye  needn't  feel  consarned  about 
that,"  he  exclaimed,  understanding 
me;  "every  man's  allowance'll  be 
increased,  and  why  not  ?  But  there'll 
be  no  drinking.  If  ever  you  should 
observe  one  of  the  men  half  so  slewed 
as  Broadwater  used  to  be  day  arter  day 


and  night  arter  night,  the  crew'll  give 
ye  full  consent  to  have  him  seized  up, 
and  their  own  hands'll  do  the  rest. 
No,  no,  there'll  be  no  drinking.  The 
look-out  ain't  cheerful  enough  for  the 
likes  o'  that  sort  of  jollification. 
There's  one  thing,  perhaps,"  he  con- 
tinued, changing  his  tone  from  the 
high,  almost  angry,  energy  in  which 
he  had  been  addressing  me,  "  that  is 
proper  I  should  tell  'ee  sir.  The  crew 
don't  want  to  have  nothen  to  say  to 
any  ships  that  may  chance  to  pass. 
They  desire  to  keep  themselves  to 
themselves." 

A  thought  coming  into  my  head  on 
his  saying  this,  I  looked  from  Miss 
Grant  to  him  and  said  :  "  If  a  chance 
offered  for  this  lady  and  me  to  trans- 
ship ourselves,  you  would  not  object  1 " 

He  answered  quickly  and  sternly, 
"  Mr.  Musgrave,  there  must  be  no 
meddling  with  other  vessels.  Please 
to  understand  that,  sir." 

I  gave  a  little  involuntary  stamp  of 
impatience,  but  said  nothing.  Miss 
Grant's  hand  stole  to  my  arm  with  a 
gentle  rebuking  pressure  of  the  fingers. 
The  man  added,  softening  his  manner, 
"  If  you  left  us,  who's  to  navigate  the 
brig?" 

"  The  ship  that  received  us  would 
lend  you  a  mate." 

"Oh,  but  you  don't  understand,"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  sour  lowering  of  his 
face.  "  Well,  sir,  'tis  settled,  of  course 
— there  is  to  be  no  conversing  with 
anything  that  may  heave  in  sight." 

"  I  have  told  you  I  will  do  what  you 
ask." 

Just  then  the  cook  came  up  to  us,  to 
ask  if  we  were  ready  for  breakfast ; 
and  simple  as  the  thing  was,  yet  on 
the  top  of  the  shining  morning  and  the 
quietude  of  the  men,  the  touch  of 
homeliness  in  the  question  put  a  sort 
of  ease  into  my  mind  that  was  as  use- 
ful to  me  just  then  as  a  small  stroke 
of  good  fortune.  It  half  rose  to  my 
lips  to  gratify  Mole  by  inviting  him 
to  use  the  cabin  for  his  meals,  and  had 
I  been  alone  in  the  brig  I  should  have 
done  so ;  but  the  thought  of  him  as 
society  for  Miss  Grant  checked  my  in- 
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tention,  though  I  protest  he  would 
have  furnished  her  with  out  and  away 
better  company  than  ever  Broadwater 
was,  whilst  it  was  not  to  be  questioned 
that  he  had  much  more  to  talk  about, 
having  served  in  many  different  kinds 
of  ships  and  visited  many  lands ; 
whereas  I  believe  Broadwater  had 
passed  most  of  his  early  life  in  the 
coasting-trade,  and  never  weathered 
either  Cape  in  all  the  years  he  had 
used  the  sea. 

The  cook  arrived  with  our  breakfast 
in  due  course,  and  made  some  show  of 
setting  the  dishes  upon  the  table,  as  if 
he  had  taken  more  trouble  than  usual 
in  the  cooking  of  the  meal,  and  was 
desirous  we  should  value  him  for  it. 
We  were  in  the  cabin  waiting  for  him 
when  he  made  his  appearance,  and  after 
preparing  the  table  he  asked  me  if  he 
should  attend  upon  us.  I  thanked  him 
for  his  civility,  and  added  that  we 
should  be  able  to  do  without  him,  and 
told  him  very  plainly  that  any  atten- 
tion he  showed  us  now  would  not  be 
forgotten  by  me  hereafter.  I  shall 
always  remember  this  man  for  the 
peculiar  dingy  pallor  of  his  face,  so 
much  like  the  complexion  of  the  "  duff" 
he  cooked  for  the  sailors  that  no 
painter  could  have  copied  it  more 
inimitably  ;  also  for  his  large,  moist 
eyeballs,  whose  protrusion  gave  him  a 
stupid,  staring  look,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  sky-blue  pupils  were  so  bleared 
with  damp  and  the  cloudiness  of  con- 
gestion as  to  make  his  wide-open  gaze 
a  sort  of  blind  hunt  in  the  direction 
of  what  he  looked  at.  Though  I  had 
told  him  we  could  do  without  him,  be 
still  lingered,  as  though  the  novelty  of 
being  in  the  cabin  pleased  him.  I 
thought  I  would  ask  him  a  question  or 
two. 

"Didn't  it  strike  you  as  odd,  cook, 
that  Captain  Broadwater  should  have 
chosen  you  to  stand  watch  and  watch 
with  him  ] " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  he,  in  his  slow, 
wheezy  voice.  "  I  don't  know  what 
there  was  to  make  him  partial  to  me 
in  that  way.  He  was  no  more  beloved 
by  me  than  he  was  by  the  others.  He 


had  such  a  choice  of  foul  words  as 
never  I  heard  in  a  man's  mouth  afore  ; 
'sides  a  trick  of  hazing  just  proper  to 
break  the  heart  of  a  cart-horse.  Per- 
haps his  feelings  made  his  way  towards- 
me  through  his  stomach.  He  was 
much  in  love  with  that  end  of  him, 
sir,  and  yet  coarse  as  a  Fin  in  his  eatin' 
too.  He  was  born  in  the  latitood  o' 
roast  pork.  Had  he  been  given  birth 
to  higher  north  he'd  ha'  asked  in  his 
prayers  for  nothen  better  than  slush." 

"  He  must  have  destroyed  himself 
very  cunningly  last  night,  or  rather 
this  morning,"  said  I.  "  No  doubt  he 
sneaked  overboard  into  the  blackness 
of  the  lee  -  channels,  and  thence 
dropped."  I  glanced  at  him  carelessly 
as  I  said  this. 

"  Can't  tell  ye  how  it  happened,  I'm 
sure,"  he  answered.  "  I  was  tarned  in 
at  the  time,  as  you  know.  Hope  that 
there  bacon's  broiled  to  your  liking, 
miss  ? " 

Miss  Grant  thanked  him  with  a 
smile  and  a  bow. 

"Were  you  ever  at  Cuba,  cook?" 
said  I,  in  an  offhand  way. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  answered,  making  a 
step  towards  the  companion-ladder,  as 
though  he  considered  it  time  to  be 
gone,  and  then  stopping  to  answer 
me. 

"  Havanna's  the  chief  port,"  I  con- 
tinued. "  There  should  be  no  difficulty, 
I  suppose,  in  meeting  with  a  ship  bound 
straight  on  for  Rio.  We're  both,"  said 
I,  smiling  and  preserving  my  careless 
manner,  "  in  a  bit  of  a  hurry,  and  I 
heartily  wish  thab  the  crew  had 
selected  waters  nearer  the  South  Ameri- 
can sea-board  than  the  Caribbean 
Sea." 

"  We're  bound  to  Cuba  anyhow," 
said  he  with  another  stride  towards 
the  steps. 

"  Do  you  know  what  part  of  Cuba 
the  men  design  to  touch  at  ?  "  I  asked  ; 
but  as  I  said  this  I  felt  Miss  Grant's 
hand  upon  my  knee.  I  looked  at  her, 
and  marked  a  lightning-like  lilting  of 
her  long  eyelashes  to  the  skylight, 
where,  partly  through  the  glass,  and 
partly  through  the  raised  sash,  I  caught 
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a  sight  of  the  figure  of  Mole  standing 
in  an  unmistakably  listening  posture, 
though  you  would  have  said  his  atten- 
tion was  fixed  by  something  that  was 
happening  forward.  "  No  further  need 
to  detain  you,  cook,"  I  exclaimed, 
loudly  and  cheerfully  ;  "  if  you  can 
persuade  the  crew — for  your  influence, 
you  know,  as  '  doctor '  ought  to  be 
considerable — to  let  me  navigate  the 
brig  to  any  point  nearer  to  Rio  than 
Cuba,  you  will  be  doing  not  me  but 
this  lady  a  prodigious  service." 

The  figure  at  the  skylight  moved 
away.  He  probably  guessed  by  the 
change  of  my  voice  that  I  knew  he 
was  listening.  The  cook  exclaimed : 
"The  destination  of  this  here  wessel 
is  a  matter  as  consarns  all  hands.  It's 
not  for  any  one  man  more'n  another 
to  interfere.  Cuba's  been  settled  upon, 
and  I  allow  that  the  arrangement  had 
best  be  left  alone."  With  that  he 
went  on  deck. 

"  I  think  you  are  a  little  indiscreet," 
said  Miss  Grant,  softly. 

"Perhaps  so,"  I  replied,  "  but  the 
fellow  with  his  pale  face  and  project- 
ing eyes  had,  I  thought,  an  honest 
look,  and  I  seemed  to  find  a  suggestion 
of  garrulity  lying  behind  his  loitering 
here.  But  I  am  mistaken.  I  must 
be  cautious,  as  you  say  ;  still  it  is  dis- 
tracting not  to  be  able  to  make  even  a 
guess  at  the  intentions  of  the  fellows." 

"  You  must  expect  to  be  watched," 
she  continued.  "  We  shall  have  to  be 
exceedingly  cautious  in  conversing, 
and,  Mr.  Musgrave,  it  will  not  do  for 
you  to  question  any  of  the  men.  You 
must  be  reserved  as  they  are,  attend 
to  the  navigation  of  the  ship  according 
to  their  requirements,  satisfy  them 
with  your  honesty  as  a  navigator  by 
such  proofs  as  their  ignorance  will 
suffer  them  to  understand,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  time  and  to  chance.  It 
must  be  so  !  "  she  cried,  still  softly,  yet 
with  impetuosity  in  the  drawing  of  her 
breath.  "  It  is  for  time  and  chance 
to  decide  all  things.  Let  one's  con- 
dition be  that  of  a  princess,  or  as  dark 
and  as  full  of  care  as  ours  now,  it  is 
the  same." 


"  You  shall  control  me  as  you  de- 
sire," said  I  gently ;  "  you  have  more 
wit  than  I,  more  patience,  more  cour- 
age, and  will  preserve  me  from  doing 
anything  that  I  may  repent  for  your 
sake.  I  feel  myself  to  a  certain  extent 
responsible  for  the  dreadful  position 
in  which  we  are  placed."  She  motioned 
dissent  with  her  hand. 

"  Well,"  I  continued,  "  first  of  all, 
I  ought  to  have  known  human  nature 
too  well  to  have  been  duped  by  a  man 
like  Broad  water." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Musgrave,  we  do  not  know 
human  nature  even  when  we  are  white- 
haired,"  she  cried,  "  and  you  are  so 
young  yet ! " 

"  That  is  so,"  said  I,  stealing  a  look 
at  her  to  see  if  there  was  any  corre- 
spondence between  her  eyes  and  her 
words.  "  But  I  am  not  so  young  as 
not  to  have  known  better  than  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  proceed  on  this 
voyage,  when  perhaps,  by  insisting 
upon  it,  I  could  have  got  Broad  water 
to  set  us  ashore  in  the  English  Channel. 
One  hope  I  have  however,"  with  a 
further  lowering  of  my  voice ;  "  it 
may  not  have  occurred  to  the  men. 
We  have  ships  of  war  in  the  West 
Indian  waters,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture  what  might  come  of  some 
smart  sloop  heaving  us  into  view,  and 
desiring  a  closer  acquaintance  from 
symptoms  which  the  astute  naval  eye 
can  often  discern  in  what  to  another  is 
mere  timber,  canvas,  and  an  ugly  head 
or  two  peeping  over  the  rail." 

But  the  idea  of  a  cruiser  overhaul- 
ing us  was  a  vague  hope  at  best.  I 
might  think  to  lighten  Miss  Grant's 
anxiety,  as  well  as  steal  a  little  ease 
for  myself  out  of  the  fancies  that  came 
into  my  head  by  talking  of  such  things. 
But  as  the  nations  were  then  at  peace, 
as  piracy  was  pretty  nearly  extinct, 
and  as  there  was  nothing  to  suggest 
the  slaver  in  the  aspect  of  the  Iron 
Crown,  what  excuse  should  a  naval 
officer  find  in  the  mere  cut  of  canvas, 
and  trim  of  yards,  and  run  of  rail, 
whether  ornamented  or  not  with  an 
ugly  head  or  two,  to  send  a  boat  aboard 
for  a  look  at  the  brig's  papers  1  The 
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island  of  Cuba  bore  above  two  thousand 
miles  distant  from  us.  How  many 
days'  sailing  that  might  signify  no 
man  would  have  cared  to  conjecture. 
We  might  indeed  look  for  the  trades 
anon,  and  blow  along  briskly  to  the 
quartering  gale,  without  need  for  days 
at  a  stretch  perhaps  to  check  a  brace 
or  stand  by  a  halliard.  But  the  sun 
eats  out  the  heart  of  the  steady  blow- 
ing as  the  Antilles  are  approached, 
and  the  sweeping  wind  that  has  been 
whitening  the  curl  of  the  dark  blue 
chasing  billows  dies  out  into  parched 
catspaws,  brief  bursts  of  fiery  squall, 
and  long  intervals  of  glassy,  rotting 
calm,  with  nothing  to  tarnish  the  sur- 
face of  the  blinding  mirror  but  the 
jump  of  the  skipjack,  or  the  thin  blue 
line  that  denotes  the  wake  of  the  wet 
black  fin  of  the  shark. 

But  at  sea  what  happens  for  the 
day  must  suffice  for  it,  and  the  breeze 
had  now  settled  into  so  fixed  and 
pleasant  a  humming,  that  I  was  scarce 
surprised  when  returning  on  deck  after 
breakfast,  to  find  a  hint  in  the  blue 
shadowiness  in  the  north-east,  with 
here  and  there  a  head  of  cloud  lifting 
out  of  it,  of  the  presence  or  the 
approach  of  the  regular  trade-wind. 
All  hands  were  on  deck  forward 
saving  Mole,  who  was  aft,  and  Charles 
at  the  wheel.  They  were  lying  sprawl- 
ing, sitting  about,  smoking  to  a  man, 
yarning,  with  often  a  loud  laugh 
breaking  from  one  or  another  of  them. 
Indeed,  it  was  more  like  a  dog-watch 
scene  on  a  fine  summer's  night  than 
such  a  picture  as  one  would  look  for 
in  the  work-up,  hard -going  hours  of 
the  forenoon  watch.  Over  the  side 
the  seas  ran  short,  and  broke  friskily. 
Again  and  again,  from  either  bow,  a 
score  of  flying  fish  would  dart  from 
the  arch  of  wave  there  as  though  some 
young  sea-god  was  showering  barbs  of 
mother-of-pearl  up  into  the  sunny  air. 

It  was  my  watch  on  deck,  and  Mole 
on  my  arrival  was  going  forward, 
when  I  stopped  him. 

"  Is  there  a  man  aboard  this  vessel," 
said  I,  "  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
navigation  1 " 


"  Not  going  to  such  lengths,"  he 
answered,  "  as  taking  the  height  of 
the  sun  and  discovering  our  situation 
by  celestial  observations.  But  I  don't 
doubt,  if  I  was  put  to  it,  that  I  should 
be  able  to  find  my  way  about  with  the 
log-line,  supposing  my  departure's 
correct." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  I  may  judge,  even 
from  what  you  say,  that  you  are  able 
to  follow  my  navigation,  and  to  form 
an  opinion  of  its  correctness  by  look- 
ing at  the  course  I  mark  down  on  the 
chart?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  should  be  able  to  do 
that." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  I  desire 
that  my  goodwill  should  be  appre- 
ciated. The  men  would  not  doubt  my 
sincerity  or  my  capacity  with  you  at 
hand  to  tell  them  that  you  have 
checked  my  reckonings,  and  that  I 
am  heading  true  to  their  wishes." 

"  We're  all  quite  satisfied,  sir,"  he 
responded,  with  a  falcon  glance  at  me 
under  the  careless  droop  of  his  lids. 
"  We  have  no  fear  of  your  deceiving 
of  us  ;  "  and  with  a  half-flourish  of  his 
hand  to  his  head  he  went  towards  the 
forecastle,  leaving  me  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  had  said  too  much,  and 
that  it  would  be  as  well  for  me  in 
future  to  rehearse  whatever  I  might 
wish  to  say  to  the  men  with  Miss 
Grant  before  expressing  myself. 

As  I  walked  the  deck  alone,  I  would 
catch  now  and  again  an  odd,  inquiring 
sort  of  look  from  Charles,  who  grasped 
the  wheel.  It  was  almost  wistful  in 
its  way,  and  with  the  idea  of  giving 
him  a  chance  to  interpret  it,  I  came 
presently  to  a  stand  at  the  quarter, 
pending  a  light  glance  astern,  and 
then  made  a  stride  to  the  binnacle, 
from  which  I  peered  to  the  canvas 
aloft,  as  though  to  remark  with  what 
steadiness  the  craft  swung  through 
it  under  the  dead  weather  drag  of  the 
great  studding-sail.  My  aversion  to 
the  fellow  was  not  without  a  weak 
element  of  pity  for  him.  I  seemed  to 
remember  now,  oddly  enough,  as  I 
held  him  within  the  sphere  of  my  sight 
without  regarding  him,  the  kind  of 
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light  that  had  come  into  his  face  like 
a  smile  when,  as  he  tugged  at  his  oar 
in  the  boat  that  carried  us  aboard  in 
the  Downs,  he  had  let  his  eyes  rest 
on  Miss  Grant,  before  sending  them 
on  to  old  Broadwater  who  sat  abaft 
her. 

"  Sir,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed.  I 
turned  with  an  air  of  surprise  at  being 
accosted  by  him.  "  It's  known  to  you 
and  the  lady,  sir,  that  I  killed  the 
mate.  He  drove  me  wild  in  the  dark, 
as  I  stood  here,  with  more  outrageous 
language  than  the  captain  himself 
could  use.  He  rose  the  devil  in  me, 
and  I  drew  my  knife — though  the 
moment  after  I  could  have  stabbed 
myself  for  doing  of  it."  He  dragged 
over  a  spoke  with  a  mechanical  twist ; 
his  olive-coloured  complexion  had  per- 
ished into  a  sickly,  sallow  green,  which 
his  dark  eyes,  gleaming  with  the  con- 
tending passions  in  him,  so  accentuated 
that  the  memory  of  his  visage  was  for 
long  one  of  the  ugliest  phantoms  that 
troubled  my  slumbers.  I  drew  a  pace 
away  when  he  spoke  of  killing  the 
mate  ;  he  continued  talking  hurriedly, 
as  though  he  feared  I  should  leave 
him  before  he  had  had  his  say.  "  You 
and  the  lady,  sir,  thinks  of  me  as  a 
bloody  murderer,  and  so  I  am — so  I 
am  !  But  it  begun  and  ended  in  what 
you  know  and  saw.  So  help  me  all 
the  good  angels  I  was  taught  to  pray 
to  when  I  was  a  child,  and  so  help  me 
the  blessed  Virgin  herself  " — he  let  go 
the  wheel  with  one  of  his  little  hands 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his 
breast — "  whatsoever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  capt'n's  disappearance, 
I  am  innocent  of  it.  Do  you  believe 
me,  sir1? " 

I  looked  at  him  a  moment  and  said, 
"  I  do.  But  do  you  mean  to  suggest 
that  he  met  his  end  by  foul  play  1 " 

He  made  a  passionate  gesture  and 
cried  :  "  I  know  nothing  about  it,  sir. 
I  want  you  to  believe  that,  and  I  want 
the  lady  to  believe  it  more'n  you.  She 
had  pity  for  me  when  I— when  I — 
He  paused  with  a  gasp  and  a  swift 
pointing  towards  the  foremast  with  a 
trembling  hand. 


She  came  on  deck  at  that  moment. 

"  E  am  glad  to  learn  what  you  have 
told  me,"  said  I ;  and  I  added  coldly, 
for  aversion  was  strong  in  me  again, 
and  besides,  his  very  words  were  as 
good  as  owning  that  the  captain  had 
been  murdered,  though  not  by  him, 
"  No  doubt  the  unhappy  man  fell  crazy 
with  drink  and  temper,  and  through 
the  loss  of  the  boat,  along  with  his 
conscience  over  the  drowning  of  the 
cabin-boy,  and  quietly  sneaked  over- 
board ; "  and  so  saying  I  walked  over 
to  Miss  Grant. 

I  called  to  some  men  to  spread  the 
little  scrap  of  awning  the  brig  carried, 
and  three  or  four  of  them  came  in- 
stantly tumbling  aft  as  willingly  as 
one  could  wish.  I  then  placed  a  chair 
for  Miss  Grant  to  windward,  where  I 
could  sometimes  halt  in  my  walk  to 
have  a  chat  with  her,  for  now  that  I 
had  charge  of  the  deck,  her  accompany- 
ing me  in  my  pacings  would  scarcely 
look  ship-shape  in  the  eyes  of  the  sea- 
men. But  I  made  no  reference  to  my 
conversation  with  the  half-blood,  be- 
yond merely  telling  her  in  a  whisper 
that  the  fellow  had,  in  an  odd  way, 
protested  himself  as  innocent  of.  what- 
ever the  cause  might  have  been  of 
Broadvvater's  disappearance  ;  whence  I 
thought  it  was  certainly  to  be  gathered 
that  the  old  man  had  been  made  away 
with.  However,  it  was  not  a  little 
comforting,  I  can  tell  you,  to  feel  that 
this  Charles,  whom  I  held  in  secret 
dread,  was  equal  to  feeling  grateful  to 
Miss  Grant  for  the  concern  and  indig- 
nation his  punishment  at  the  foremast 
had  excited  in  her.  It  was  gratifying 
to  me  moreover  to  know  that  he  had 
conscience  enough  left  in  him  to  shrink 
from  suspicion  of  another  dark  deed. 
Indeed  my  talk  with  the  fellow,  fol- 
lowed on  by  the  lively  willingness  of 
the  men  who  responded  to  my  order 
to  lay  aft  and  spread  the  awning,  would 
have  put,  I  believe,  something  of  light- 
ness into  my  tread  of  the  quarter-deck, 
specially  with  the  radiant  scene  of 
heaven  and  ocean  to  turn  from  to  Miss 
Aurelia's  dark  eyes,  which  often  fol 
lowed  me  as  I  walked,  but  for  the  dull 
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oppressive  wonder  as  to  what  project 
the  crew  had  in  mind  in  making  me 
head  for  Cuba,  a  thing  that  gnawed 
in  the  secret  recesses  of  my  mind  like 
some  sulky  throbbing  ache  of  a  nerve. 

Before  my  watch  was  out,  however, 
there  happened  an  incident  which  gave 
me  to  know  very  plainly  that  the  sailors' 
resolution  was  fixed  in  one  direction, 
at  all  events.  The  breeze  had  fresh- 
ened— it  was  a  little  before  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning — clouds  rounded  and 
of  silken  texture,  like  growing  puffs 
of  powder  smoke  from  great  ordnance 
fired  below  the  horizon,  were  sailing  up 
into  the  blue  hollow  which  the  sun- 
shine so  filled  that  it  was  all  azure 
dazzle  over  our  mastheads ;  the  brig 
was  sliding  along  at  some  five  knots, 
cradling  her  form  from  one  dark  blue 
brow  to  another,  with  the  whipped 
water  merrily  sparkling  into  billows 
and  melting  into  cream  all  along  her 
as  she  ran.  Suddenly  a  man,  who  was 
standing  on  the  forecastle-head,  bawled 
out,  "  Sail  ho  !  "  to  which  cry  I  noticed 
that  the  others,  who  lounged  or  lay 
sprawling  about  the  deck  near  the 
galley,  immediately  started  to  their 
feet  and  ran  to  the  rail  to  look. 

"  Where  away  1 "  I  sang  out. 

"  Broad  on  the  weather-bow,"  came 
back  the  answer. 

I  looked,  and  at  once  descried  a  sail 
leaning  like  a  white  shaft  in  the  quar- 
ter the  man  had  indicated,  and,  as  I 
might  judge  by  the  heel  of  her,  by 
which  one  saw  that  she  must  be  hug- 
ging the  wind,  heading  directly  for  us. 
I  went  to  the  companion  for  the  glass, 
and,  bringing  the  tubes  to  bear,  made 
the  stranger  out  to  be  a  small  brigan- 
tine.  The  hands  forward  over  the  rail 
watched  her  steadfastly.  I  waited 
and  had  another  look  at  her,  and 
found  her  growing  rapidly.  Indeed, 
that  was  to  be  expected,  for  our  united 
pace  would  probably  be  closing  us  at 
the  rate  of  some  ten  or  twelve  knots 
in  the  hour.  I  hailed  the  forecastle, 
and  desired  that  Mr.  Mole  should  be 
roused  up  and  sent  aft  to  me.  He 
sprang  through  the  hatch  within  a 
minute  after  he  had  been  called,  blink- 


ing with  sleep  and  the  darkness  in  his 
eyes  against  the  splendour  on  deck, 
but  laying  aft  nevertheless  as  briskly 
as  if  he  had  the  scent  of  danger  in  his 
nostrils. 

"  What's  the  matter  now,  sir  ? "  he 
cried  out,  as  he  approached. 

"  I  simply  want  to  be  advised,"  said 
I ;  and  pointing  to  the  little  brigantine 
that  was  coming  along  with  her  wash- 
streak  down  in  the  smother,  and  the 
weather-leeches  of  her  topsail  and  top- 
gallant-sail and  royal  shivering  like 
the  fly  of  a  flag  in  a  breeze  to  the 
grip  of  the  helmsman's  luff,  I  said, 
"  You  see  that  fellow  out  there?" 

He  shaded  his  eyes  and  answered, 
"  Plain  enough,  sir." 

"  Take  that  glass,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  and  look  at  her,  and  tell  me  what 
you  observe." 

He  worked  away  with  the  telescope, 
and  then  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  'Taint 
English  colours,  is  it  ?  No,  it's 
Norwegian — Jack  down — flying  half- 
masted." 

"  Exactly,"  said  I ;  "  it  is  a  distress- 
signal,  and  she  wants  to  speak  us. 
Now,  I  don't  mean  to  accept  any  re- 
sponsibility in  a  business  of  this  kind. 
There  may  be  people  yonder  perishing 
from  some  want  which  it  is  in  our 
power  to  supply " 

"  Can't  help  it  if  there  are,  sir,"  he 
cried,  vehemently.  "  We're  bound  to 
shove  on :  there's  nothen  that  must 
stop  us !  "  and  a  dark  look  came  into 
his  face,  as  though  he  supposed  I  was 
going  to  argue,  and  was  angry  by 
anticipation. 

"  Be  it  so,"  I  exclaimed.  "  We'll 
keep  straight  on,  as  you  say."  He 
sent  a  look  full  of  significance  at  the 
man  who  had  relieved  Charles  at  the 
wheel,  and  then  went  forward  and 
leant  upon  the  rail  alongside  the  others, 
staring  his  hardest,  as  they  were,  at 
the  approaching  vessel. 

What  they  had  suspected  in  her 
appearance  I  don't  know,  but  I  gath- 
ered he  had  told  them  of  the  distress- 
signal  and  of  the  nationality  of  it — 
scarce  yet  visible  to  the  naked  eye — 
by  the  lapsing  of  most  of  them  from 
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their  intent,  strained,  eager  posture 
into  a  half-lounging,  careless  attitude. 
I  waited  a  little,  and  then  viewing  her 
again  through  the  glass,  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  remark  that  she 
appeared  to  be  full  of  people.  I  ex- 
amined her  carefully,  and  was  sure  I 
could  not  be  mistaken.  If  the  swarm 
of  glimmering  dots  along  the  whole 
length  of  her  rail  were  not  human 
faces,  it  would  puzzle  a  man  to  guess 
what  else  they  could  be.  Presently 
the  men  noticed  this  too,  for  I  saw 
some  of  them  give  their  breeches  an 
uneasy  hitch  as  they  brought  their 
eyes  away  from  her  to  our  own  canvas 
with  sharp  starings  aft,  as  though 
they  feared  I  might  play  them  some 
ugly  trick  if  I  were  not  closely  watched. 
The  size  of  the  brigantine  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded a  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and 
I  never  remember  seeing  a  prettier 
model.  She  had  a  true  piratical  sheer 
forwards,  a  run  of  bow  into  a  knife- 
like  cut-water,  sheathing  green  with 
usage,  that  flickered  with  a  sort  of 
emerald  sheen  to  the  light  of  the  snow 
that  boiled  about  her  forefoot  as  she 
rose  to  the  fine-weather  surge.  The 
swells  of  her  well-cut  canvas  leaned  to 
us  sunwards  with  milk-white  softness  in 
the  shine  of  them  ;  nothing  afloat  could 
look  more  saucy,  taut,  and  sea-wor- 
thy, and  one  almost  suspected  some 
sinister  device  in  the  dumb  appeal  of 
the  speck  of  crimson  bunting  with  its 
blue  cross,  white  margined,  and  in- 
verted Jack,  only  that  the  crowd  of 
heads,  now  distinctly  visible,  made 
such  a  puzzlement  of  the  sight  as 
effectually  checked  speculation.  I 
watched  her  intently  through  the 
glass,  and  noticed  much  motioning  of 
arms  and  brandishing  of  caps  and 
other  headgear  amongst  her  people. 
It  needed  no  specially  clear  eye  for 
human  distress  to  interpret  those  gesti- 
culations into  an  earnest  entreaty  to 
us  to  bring  the  brig  to  the  wind.  I 
stood  at  the  rail  watching  her,  and 
Miss  Grant  came  to  my  side. 

"  There  are  women  aboard,  and 
children  too,"  I  cried ;  "  at  least  a 
hundred  people,  I  should  say.  They 
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will  think  us  demons  for  not  attending 
to  their  signal." 

"  What  do  you  imagine  they  need  ?  " 
she  inquired. 

"  They  may  have  run  short  of  pro- 
visions, or  worse  still,  of  water,"  I 
answered,  steadfastly  examining  the 
length  of  her  black  sides  for  any  bright 
spout  from  the  scuppers  that  might  tell 
me  her  pumps  were  going. 

The  men  along  the  line  of  bulwarks 
watched  her  with  faces  as  hard  as  figure- 
heads, whilst  at  intervals  a  fellow  would 
drop  from  his  akimbo  arms  upon  the 
rail  to  light  his  pipe  at  the  galley  fire, 
returning  promptly  however,  and  re- 
suming his  place,  where  he  would  stand 
quietly  with  a  wooden-headed  look,  but 
nevertheless  with  sooty  pipe  in  mouth, 
blowing  out  clouds  that  told  of  some 
inward  perturbation.  On  a  sudden 
the  brigantine  put  her  helm  up,  slack- 
ened away  her  sheets  fore  and  aft  along 
with  the  lee-braces,  and  headed  direct 
for  us.  Her  manoauvre  startled  me, 
for  I  thought  she  meant  to  run  us 
aboard.  The  clipper-hull  of  her,  now 
that  she  was  making  a  free  wind  of  it, 
swept  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  over 
the  water.  Mole  sprang  aft  to  the 
quarter-deck  in  a  few  bounds. 

"What's  she  up  to,  Mr.  Musgrave?  " 
he  shouted.  "  Does  she  mean  to  board 
us,  think  ye  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  to  speak  us,  man — to 
speak  us,"  I  answered,  for  already  her 
intention  was  made  manifest  to  me  by 
a  subtle  shifting  of  her  helm,  that 
would  enable  her  presently  to  range 
within  speaking  distance  of  us,  heading 
as  we  were.  In  another  ten  minutes 
she  was  within  a  biscuit-toss,  almost 
directly  abreast  to  windward,  but  they 
had  to  let  go  their  royal  and  topgallant- 
halliards  and  scandalize  their  mainsail, 
as  it  is  termed,  to  keep  their  position  ; 
for  though  the  brig  was  under  every 
stitch  of  canvas  that  would  draw,  with 
studding-sails  swelling  cloud-like  one 
on  top  of  another  far  beyond  her 
weather-side,  the  clipper  to  windward 
with  all  her  canvas  aboard  would  have 
forged  ahead  like  a  steamer,  and  been 
out  of  hail  in  five  minutes.  There 
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were  twenty  or  thirty  women  amongst 
the  crowd,  some  of  them  with  babies 
in  their  arms,  and  forty  or  fifty  men, 
and  at  least  a  score  of  children.  The 
vessel,  being  small  and  somewhat  deep 
in  the  water,  showed  her  decks  to  us 
with  every  floating  slide  to  leeward. 
The  picture,  for  strangeness,  wildness, 
and  I  may  add 'for  beauty,  was  in  its 
way  incomparable.  The  flash  of  the 
low  black  hull  through  the  milk-white 
boiling  along  her  bends,  the  ivory 
gleam  of  her  canvas  melting  into  soft 
shadowing  beyond  the  central  curves 
of  the  cloths,  the  crowd  upon  her 
decks  so  variously  and  oddly  apparelled 
that  nothing  short  of  the  paint-brush 
would  put  the  scene  before  you — red 
and  green  handkerchiefs  round  the 
head,  caps  like  inverted  flower-pots 
falling  with  a  tassel  to  the  shoulders, 
coats  of  frieze  with  great  metal  but- 
tons, yellow  half-boots,  red  petticoats, 
the  gleam  of  gold  or  silver  earrings — 
such  a  huddle  of  bright  colours  defies 
the  pen ;  one  thought  of  an  opera- 
troupe,  with  its  choruses  and  orchestra 
to  boot,  as  having  taken  ship  for  a 
pleasure  cruise,  and  fallen  into  some 
dreadful  condition  of  incommunicable 
distress.  The  Norwegian  flag,  as  I 
have  said,  flew  Jack  down  half-masted 
from  the  main  -  topmast  -  head ;  but 
though  she  might  have  been  a  Nor- 
wegian ship,  with  a  Norwegian  crew 
in  her,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
the  women,  the  children,  and  most  of 
the  men  were  of  that  nation.  Yet  it 
was  impossible  to  understand  a  word 
of  what  they  said.  Perhaps  they 
would  have  been  as  unintelligible  had 
they  yelled  in  English,  for  every 
throat  in  the  craft  was  strained  at  the 
same  moment,  and  the  wind  brought 
the  hubbub  along  to  fall  in  a  blind, 
dead  way  upon  the  ear  like  a  fog  upon 
the  eye. 

A  man,  presumably  the  skipper,  an 
old  patriarchal-looking  fellow,  with  a 
long  white  goat-like  beard,  and  a  white 
fur  cap,  as  it  seemed,  coming  close  down 
to  his  shaggy  eye-brows,  got  into  the 
main-rigging,  with  a  speaking  trumpet 
in  one  hand,  through  which  he  roared 


a  sentence  that  was  as  Hebrew,  'after- 
wards pointing  with  his  trumpet  to 
his  flag.  I  said  to  Mole,  "  Shall  we 
hail  them  ?  " 

He  answered  with  a  stamp  of  his 

foot,   "  No,  by ,  not  if  they  was 

on  fire !  What  do  the  dogs  mean  by 
sticking  their  craft  alongside  of  us  ?  " 

Besides  continuously  shouting,  the 
queer  kaleidoscopic  crowd  convulsed 
themselves  with  every  imaginable  kind 
of  gesture.  Some  pointed  into  their 
wide-open  mouths  ;  others  clasped  their 
hands  upon  their  stomachs,  with  gri- 
maces inimitably  expressive  of  suffer- 
ing ;  many  motioned  as  if  in  the  act 
of  drinking ;  one  man  held  a  bottle 
aloft  upside  down,  tapping  it  with  his 
finger,  and  shaking  his  head  most 
dolefully.  There  was  indeed  no  need 
for  them  to  tell  in  words  what  was 
the  matter  with  them. 

I  cried,  "  Mr.  Mole,  you  see  how  it 
is ;  those  people  want  water — water  !  " 
I  repeated,  emphasizing  the  words,  for 
if  there's  a  human  need  that  thrills  to 
the  heart  of  the  sailor  on  the  high 
seas,  it  is  tJiat.  "  It  is  in  our  power 
to  relieve  them  to  a  small  extent  at 
least.  Look  at  those  children !  No 
possible  harm  can  come,  man,  from 
our  allowing  them  to  send  a  boat 
to  us." 

He  turned  upon  me  savagely.  "  Mr. 
Musgrave,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
like  a  snarl,  so  hard  did  his  passion 
make  it  for  him  to  speak,  "  if  ye  have 
an  atom  of  consarn  in  your  safety — in 
the  lady's  safety — you'll  hold  your 
jaw." 

•'- 1  took  Miss  Grant's  hand,  and 
walked  with  her  right  aft,  and  seated 
myself  by  her  side  on  the  grating. 

"  You  must  let  them  have  their 
way,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  they  are  devils, 
not  men." 

I  was  too  sick  at  heart,  too  enraged 
by  the  man's  insolence,  too  shocked 
by  the  picture  of  the  gaping  crowd  to 
windward,  to  be  able  to  answer  her. 

Presently  there  fell  a  silence  upon 
the  little  brigantine,  and  you  heard 
nothing  but  the  seething  of  the  water 
past  her  as  her  sharp  stem  sheared 
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through  it  with  a  hissing  as  of   red- 
hot  iron.     The    hush   was  broken  by 
the  old  white-bearded  man  bellowing 
again    to    us    through    his   speaking- 
trumpet.       Mole,    with    folded    arms, 
stood  looking  on  without  a  stir  in  the 
scowl  of  his  face.     Not  a  voice   dis- 
turbed   the    stillness   forward,    where 
the  men  hanging  over  the  rail  were 
gazing    with    an    air    of    mere    idle 
curiosity.     Twice  the  old  man  hailed 
us ;  he  then  got  out  of  the  rigging, 
and  on  reaching  the  deck   flung    his 
trumpet  down  with  a  furious  gesture, 
sank  upon  his  knees,  and  lifting  up 
his  hands  to  God,  seemed  to  invoke  a 
curse  upon  us,   varying  his   dreadful 
tragic  posture  of  denunciation  by  point- 
ing at  our  brig  with  his  eyes  upturned. 
At  the  sight  of  this  the  rest  of  the 
people  fell  to  menacing  us  with  brand- 
ished fists,  shouting  and  yelling  at  us 
till  their  voices  blended  into  one  long 
howl  of  execration.    Yet  had  our  crew 
been  statues  they  could  not  have  sur- 
veyed   the   dreadful    scene    more   im- 
passively.   Presently  the  old  man  rose 
from  his  knees,  and  motioned  to  the 
fellow   at  the  wheel  to  put  it   over ; 
the  topgallant  and  royal  yards  were 
hoisted     afresh,    the     peak  -  halliards 
manned,  and  in  a   few  moments  the 
swift  and  beautiful   little  vessel   was 
hauling  away  from  us,  buzzing  round 
to  the  brilliant  breeze  with    a  wake 
following  her  white  as  the  shining  of 
the  sun  on  the  polished  surface  of  a 
scythe. 

I  thought  by  her  ranging  to  star- 
board that  she  meant  to  round  into 
the  wind,  and  so  get  her  port  tacks 
aboard  for  theratch  that  she  was  upon 
when  first  sighted.  Instead,  when  she 
had  stood  away  far  enough  to  come 
round  to  the  wind  under  her  starboard 
helm  without  chance  of  striking  us, 
over  went  her  wheel ;  she  spun  on  her 
heel  like  some  saucy,  frisky  woman  in 
a  waltz,  and  flattening  in  and  bracing 
up  fore  and  aft,  sweep  !  she  came  for  us 
again,  passing  close  under  our  quarter, 
from  no  other  motive  that  I  could  see 
than  to  furnish  her  people  with  another 
opportunity  of  uniting  their  voices  in 


a  long,  raging  and  shrieking  curse 
upon  us.  Then  like  an  arrow  she  was 
away  astern  crossing  our  wake  ;  but 
whilst  it  was  possible  for  the  naked  eye 
to  hold  her,  one  saw  as  it  were  the 
throbbing  of  the  crowd  along  her  as 
they  shook  their  maledictions  at  us 
with  flourished  arms  and  fists. 

When  she  had  fairly  settled  away 
into  toy-like  dimensions,  Mole,  who 
had  been  watching  her  from  his  position 
near  the  main-rigging,  came  up  to  me, 
and  said  with  the  civil  air  of  his  former 
behaviour  :  u  Sorry  to  have  lost  my 
temper,  sir ;  but  you  know  that  all 
hands  is  resolved  not  to  speak  any- 
thing, from  a  scow  to  a  line-of-battle 
ship.  That's  our  resolution,  and  it  'ud 
make  things  easier  if  you  was  to  be  so 
good  as  to  keep  as  clear  an  eye  upon 
it  as  you're  fixing  upon  the  course  to 
Cuba." 

Miss  Grant  said  quickly,  as  though, 
fearing  an  indiscretion  of  temper  in 
me,  she  wished  to  interfere  between 
myself  and  the  man  :  "  Hunger  and 
thirst  are  dreadful  things,  Mr.  Mole. 
Those  people  made  their  necessities 
very  plain  to  us.  It  was  the  sight  of 
the  women  and  children  that  moved 
Mr.  Musgrave." 

"  That's  right  enough,  miss,"  he 
answered ;  "  but  who's  to  know  what 
ailed  them  1  Supposing  it  to  have  been 
thirst,  what  amount  of  fresh  water 
calculated  to  be  of  any  use  to  such  a 
army  of  folks  have  we  got  to  spare 
out  of  our  stock  ]  There's  all  the  way 
to  Cuba  before  us,  with  the  sun  pretty 
nigh  overhead  every  day,  and  we've 
got  a  right  to  think  of  ourselves  first, 
I  allow.  'Sides,"  he  continued,  putting 
the  sharp  of  his  hand  to  his  forehead 
to  gaze  at  the  now  distant  sail,  and 
frowning  to  the  brassy  glare  that  came 
in  folds  from  the  running  waters  off 
each  head  of  sea,  "  who's  going  to  'levi- 
ate  people  there's  no  onderstanding  1 
Human  they  was,  I  dessay ;  but  the 
likes  of  such  a  lump  on  a  little  vessel's 
deck,  swearing,  motioning,  patting 
their  guts,  making  pretend  to  drink, 
and  then  apparently  falling  down  and 
cussing  of  us,  ain't  altogether  the  sort 
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of  stroke  you'd  look  for  in  natural 
things,  'specially  when  the  whole  biling 
is  rigged  up  as  if  a  body  of  organ- 
grinders  had  turned  pirates — stole 
some  blooming  Dutchman's  vessel,  and 
then  missed  their  road." 

He  talked  as  if  he  wished  me  to 
find  something  humorous  in  his  fancies. 
Bitterly  indignant  and  resentful  as  I 
secretly  felt,  I  was  not  such  a  fool  as 
to  despise  an  attitude  of  conciliation 
in  the  one  man  in  whom  I  had  now 
had  time  to  observe  the  others  had 
confidence,  who  indeed  headed,  and  no 
doubt  influenced,  the  crew  ;  so  I  re- 
turned him  a  few  civil,  commonplace 
words,  after  which  he  went  forward, 
where  he  stood  talking  awhile. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A    FESTIVE    DOG-WATCH. 

AT  sea  so  much  which  is  strange 
happens,  that  no  man  who  has  know- 
ledge of  the  life  will  trouble  himself 
to  hunt  about  for  solutions.  I  re- 
member a  sailor  once  telling  me  that, 
his  ship  being  blown  to  the  westwards 
off  the  Chilian  coast,  deep  in  the  heart 
of  the  Pacific  waters  they  fell  in  with 
a  Chinese  junk,  with  three  men  and  a 
couple  of  women  on  board.  The  won- 
der of  this  junk  lay  not  in  her  sides 
gray  with  barnacles  and  green  with 
weeds,  nor  in  the  queer,  weather-be- 
fouled aspect  of  her  faded  Asiatic  sails, 
nor  in  the  ragged  look  of  the  blue- 
gowned,  be- tailed,  mustard-coloured 
creatures  that  were  on  deck;  but  in  her 
being  where  she  was.  How  came  she 
in  the  South  Pacific  1  It  was  like  the 
fly  in  the  amber.  The  Chinamen  made 
passionate  efforts  to  represent  their 
condition,  but  to  no  purpose.  Not  a 
motion  of  a  hand  of  theirs  was  inter- 
pretable,  and  the  captain  of  the  ship 
growing  wearied,  filled  on  his  vessel 
and  proceeded  on  his  course. 

There  are  confrontments,  I  say,  in 
the  sea-life,  which,  being  unintelligible 
on  the  face  of  them,  no  man  who  has 
his  reason  will  attempt  to  explain.  It 
was  as  likely  as  not  that  the  brigantine 


was  a  Norwegian  that  had  fallen  in 
with  an  emigrant  vessel  in  distress, 
had  taken  off  all  or  most  of  the  people, 
and  then  run  short  of  provisions  and 
water.  But  there  was  so  much  to 
keep  me  thoughtful  in  other  ways, 
that,  though  tragically  strange  as  it 
was,  it  was  not  an  incident  to  constrain 
my  attention  to  it  as  though  all  had 
been  well  with  us,  and  the  thing  no 
more  than  a  brief  break  in  the  mono- 
tony of  a  sunny  voyage.  The  reflection 
that  grew  out  of  it  was — what  sort  of 
treatment  were  Miss  Grant  and  I  to 
expect  from  men  in  whom  selfish  fear 
could  so  work  as  to  render  them  insen- 
sible to  the  most  piteous  of  all  the 
demands  which  the  stern  usage  of  the 
sea  can  force  from  human  distress  1 
It  was  the  same  selfish  fear  that 
kept  them  quiet.  One  might  guess 
there  would  be  no  mad  broaching  of 
rum-puncheons  with  them.  They  were 
too  much  alarmed  with  their  situation 
to  risk  anything  for  the  want  of  un- 
clouded brains.  Indeed,  their  sobriety 
was  as  good  as  a  hint  of  their  distrust 
of  me.  They  very  well  knew  that  my 
one  consuming  desire  must  be  to  escape 
with  Miss  Grant  from  the  brig  ;  also 
that  I  was  sailor  enough  to  perceive 
there  was  no  chance  for  me  in  that 
way  outside  the  speaking  of  a  ship 
that  would  be  willing  to  take  us  off. 
They  treated  me  with  a  sort  of  negative 
civility  indeed  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
kept  away  from  our  end  of  the  brig, 
and  jumped  to  my  orders  ;  but  then 
my  knowledge  of  navigation  rendered 
me  so  important  to  them  that  they 
could  not  do  without  me  ;  though  what 
haunted  my  mind  as  I  stood  with  Miss 
Grant,  watching  the  dim  flicker  of  the 
brigantine's  canvas  on  the  edge  of  the 
wide  blue  sweep  of  sea,  was,  that  a 
day  must  presently  come  when  the 
high  land  of  Cuba  would  be  heaving 
into  view,  and  what  then  would  happen? 
There  was  something,  too,  inexpressibly 
malignant  to  my  fancy  in  the  request 
of  the  men  that  I  should  let  them  know 
when  we  were  within  a  day's  sail  of 
the  island  ;  and  the  mere  inability  to 
gauge  the  meaning  of  this  desire  was 
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enough  to  keep  every  instinct  in  me 
writhing  in  a  torment  of  uncertainty. 

It  was  noon  however,  and  I  went 
below  for  Broad  water's  quadrant.  It 
was  a  primitive  appliance,  and  likely 
as  not  to  be  inaccurate.  However,  I 
made  eight  bells  with  it,  watched 
closely  by  the  men  as  I  screwed  away 
at  the  sun,  and  then  returned  to  the 
cabin  to  work  out  the  sights.  I  used 
Broad  water's  room,  as  the  conveniences 
I  required  were  in  it,  and  whilst  I  sat 
at  the  little  table  Miss  Grant  arrived 
and  stood  behind  me,  looking  over  my 
shoulder  as  I  jotted  down  the  figures. 
She  was  anxious  to  know  where  we 
were.  I  unrolled  the  chart,  and  pointed 
to  our  position. 

"  It  is  still  a  long  way  to  Cuba," 
she  exclaimed,  bending  her  stately 
figure  over  the  chart.  Her  mouth 
was  as  firm,  her  face  as  composed,  her 
gaze  as  steadfast,  soft,  and  serene  as 
though  she  were  viewing  some  picture 
in  a  book. 

"Yes,"  I  groaned,  "a  weary  long 
way." 

She  seated  herself  on  a  little  locker 
at  the  foot  of  old  Broadwater's  bunk. 
]  Cer  beauty  was  like  a  light  upon  the 
atmosphere  of  the  quaint,  somewhat 
darksome  interior.  You  would  have 
needed  to  peep  in  at  the  door  to  appre- 
ciate the  curiosity  of  contrast  wrought 
by  her  warm  and  glowing  presence, 
the  unconscious  graceful  dignity  of 
her  attitude,  and  by  the  odd,  rough 
furniture  of  the  cabin ;  the  suit  of 
clothes  with  the  tarpaulin  hat  on  top, 
swinging  like  the  figure  of  Broadwater 
himself  at  the  bulkhead  ;  the  soles  of 
the  jack-boots  sprawling  in  the  shadow 
under  the  bunk,  with  her  little  feet  a 
yard  away  from  them ;  the  rough, 
time-bronzed  pilot-coat,  hanging  be- 
hind her  as  a  canvas,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  perfections  of  her  clear  skin 
and  the  flash  of  her  dark  eyes  to  show 
on. 

She  leaned  towards  me,  folding  her 
hands  over  her  knee,  and  said,  "  Will 
it  be  possible  to  escape  from  this  brig?" 

I  started  and  exclaimed :  "  I  have 
been  full  of  that  fancy  since  the  brigan- 


tine  hauled  off.  No ;  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible.  We  must  take  such  luck 
as  we  may  find  here." 

"  I  want  you  to  understand,  Mr. 
Musgrave,"  said  she,  "  that  if  any 
scheme  of  escape  should  occur  to  you, 
you  will  find  me  equal  to  it.  I  shall 
not  mind  what  1  do,  indeed.  I  will 
dress  up  as  a  man — I  will  row  an  oar 
— yes  !  I  can  row.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
firing  pistols.  Alexander  will  tell  you 
I  am  a  good  shot." 

She  looked  down  into  her  lap  with 
a  faint  smile,  then  her  eyes  met  mine 
again — a  full  gaze,  brilliant  with  in- 
quiry. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  had  not  been  in 
your  company  ten  minutes  before  I 
guessed  that  you  would  be  the  proper 
sort  of  girl  for  a  pinch.  I  was  right ; 
and  so  you  see,  spite  of  my  being 
so  young,  I  am  capable  of  taking  a 
correct  view  sometimes  of  human 
nature." 

She  laughed  softly,  and  with  a  foreign 
gesture  of  her  hand  said :  "  You  are 
too  impetuous,  too  emotional.  One 
would  hardly  think  you  an  English- 
man, you  abandon  yourself  so  readily 
to  impressions." 

"  It  may  be  as  you  say,"  said  I,  feel- 
ing somehow  almost  as  much  confused 
by  her  manner  and  by  her  beauty  as 
on  the  day  when  she  had  first  stood 
before  me  in  the  parlour  of  the  London 
lodging-house  ;  "  but  this  anxiety  is 
new  in  you.  What  makes  you  talk  of 
escaping  from  the  brig  I  " 

"  Simply — as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Mus- 
grave— that  if  you  have  any  scheme  I 
am  willing  to  bear  as  good  a  part  in 
it  as  if  I  were  a  man."  She  drew 
herself  erect,  as  though  she  would  sug- 
gest physical  as  well  as  intellectual 
strength. 

"  I  have  no  scheme,"  said  I ;  "  would 
to  God  I  could  see  my  way  to  one !  " 

"Might  we  not  lower  the  boat  that 
hangs  at  the  vessel's  side  ? " 

I  shook  my  head  quickly.  "  No," 
said  I,  "there  is  always  the  fellow  at 
the  wheel.  How  should  we  be  able  to 
lower  a  boat,  even  on  the  blackest 
night,  unperceived  by  him  ?  " 
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"  But  could  you  not  gag  him  ?  "  said 
she.  "  I  could  help  you  to  pinion  him, 
and  then  stand  over  him  pistol  in 
hand,"  smiling,  yet  with  a  world  of 
resolution  in  her  gaze,  "  whilst  you  let 
the  boat  sink  to  the  water." 

I  went  to  the  door  and  peeped 
out  to  make  sure  that  nobody  was 
listening. 

"Supposing,"  said  I,  approaching 
her  close  that  she  might  hear  my  voice, 
which  was  scarce  more  than  a  whisper, 
"  we  should  succeed  in  getting  away  in 
the  boat,  what  would  be  our  fate  in  a 
little  open  ark  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  Atlantic,  exposed  all  day  to  the 
broiling  sun,  and  all  night  to  the 
heavy  dews,  to  say  nothing  of  squalls, 
thunderstorms,  gales,  putrefying  calms, 
and  the  rest  of  the  conditions  of  the 
glorious  ocean-life  !  No,  no  !  dismiss 
that  from  your  mind — for  your  own 
sake,  Miss  Grant — my  cousin  would 
shoot  me  for  subjecting  you  to  such 
risks  and  privations.  But,"  I  con- 
tinued, anxiously,  for  I  thought  I 
might  find  a  hint  in  her  woman's 
cleverness,  "this  thought  is  new  in 
you.  Why  do  you  wish  to  escape  from 
the  brig  ?  A  bitter  strong  wish  it 
must  be  when,  to  gratify  it,  yoii  are 
willing  to  face  the  hazard  of  an  open 
boat." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Musgrave,  I  am  shocked  by 
the  inhumanity  of  the  crew.  I  had 
believed  them  plain  sailors  forced  into 
evil  by  bad  treatment,  but  whose  bet- 
ter natures  would  appear  again  when 
the  tyranny  they  suffered  from  had 
ceased.  I  think  so  no  longer.  I 
fear  their  intentions  towards  us  may 
be — may  be — I  am  frightened  by  the 
vagueness  of  their  directions  to  you. 
They  speak  of  Cuba,  but  they  name 
no  part  of  it." 

"  Hush ! "  I  cried,  hearing  a  foot- 
step. Mole  put  his  head  in  at  the  door, 
knocking  with  his  great  knuckles  on 
the  bulkhead  as  he  did  so. 

"  Beg  pardon,"  said  he  ;  "I  thought 
I'd  just  come  along  and  see  how  the 
land  lies  with  us  to-day." 

There  was  insolence  in  this  intru- 
sion, but  then  I  had  to  consider  it  was 


my  own  bringing  about.  He  stood  in 
the  doorway,  peering  in,  in  a  posture 
civil  enough,  cap  in  hand,  filling  the 
frame  of  the  door  with  his  great 
figure. 

"Here,"  said  I,  putting  my  finger 
upon  the  chart,  "  is  the  brig's  position 
to-day  at  noon." 

He  came  to  the  table  and  peered 
close. 

"  The  vessel's  heading  west  by 
south,"  said  he,  after  a  pause  ;  "  this 
here  map  don't  show  the  West  Indies." 
"  No,"  said  I,  "  it  is  the  North  At- 
lantic only  :  but  there  should  be  a 
track-chart  in  that  bag  to  give  you  all 
the  bearings  you  want." 

There  were  nearly  a  dozen  charts 
rolled  up  in  the  bag.  I  pulled  out 
four,  and  on  opening  the  fifth 
found  it  to  be  what  I  needed — a  track- 
chart  of  the  world.  This  I  spread 
before  Mole,  and  left  him  to  find  out 
for  himself  whither  a  west  by  south 
course  would  carry  us  from  the  point 
of  latitude  and  longitude  I  pencilled 
upon  the  chart. 

"  Well  I  hope  the  course  I  am 
shaping  satisfies  you  1 "  said  I  pre- 
sently. 

"  It'll  work  out  as  true  as  a  hair, 
it  seems  to  me,"  he  answered. 

"  To  what  part  of  Cuba  are  we 
sailing,  Mr.  Mole?"  inquired  Miss 
Grant,  in  her  most  natural  manner, 
without  any  attempt  at  an  artless 
voice  or  a  face  of  innocent  wonder- 
ment. 

"  We  ain't  decided  yet,"  he  answered 
promptly,  picking  up  his  cap  and  going 
to  the  door.  "  We  mean  to  keep 
Charles  clear  of  the  gallows  if  we  can. 
Cuba's  a  good  bit  off  yet,  and  when 
Mr.  Musgrave  lets  us  know  that  it's 
within  a  day's  sail,  we  may  have  to 
tarn  to  and  discuss  what's  to  be  done, 
onless  we've  come  to  an  agreement 
beforehand." 

He  gave  a  nod  towards  the  state- 
cabin,  and  turning  upon  us  again,  said, 
"  The  cook's  asked  me  to  say  your 
dinner's  ready,  sir."  He  then  went 
on  deck. 

We   found   a   very   tolerable   meal 
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prepared  for  us.  The  cook,  having  put 
the  dishes  upon  the  table,  left  us  to 
ourselves  ;  and  as  we  sat  close  together 
we  were  able  to  talk  freely  without 
fear  of  our  subdued  voices  penetrating 
to  any  attentive  ear  that  might  be 
lurking  at  the  skylight.  I  told  Miss 
Grant  it  would  need  very  little  consi- 
deration to  assure  us  both  that,  if  we 
valued  our  lives,  we  must  make  no 
effort  to  escape  by  the  hazard  of  such 
a  deed  of  violence  as  that  of  gagging 
and  pinioning  the  man  at  the  wheel. 
Failure,  I  said,  must  lead  to  my  being 
murdered  out  of  hand,  and  then  she 
was  to  think  of  herself  as  alone  with 
a  lawless  body  of  people,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  our  attempt,  would  hold 
themselves  discharged  from  the  obliga- 
tion they  now  recognized  to  keep  their 
distance  and  treat  us  civilly. 

She  shuddered  at  this.  "It  is  the 
dread,"  she  exclaimed,  pressing  her 
hand  to  her  forehead,  "  of  anything 
happening  that  might  separate  us, 
that  might  end  in  leaving  me  alone 
with  these  men — it  is  this  dread,  Mr. 
Musgrave,  which  makes  me  talk  of 
attempting  to  escape  whilst  we  are 
together,  and  whilst  I  feel  my  spirit 
equal  to  any  call  that  you  can  make 
upon  it.  The  prospect  of  an  open 
boat  is  dreadful,  I  admit,  but  it  would 
be  paradise  in  comparison  to  my  find- 
ing myself  alone  in  this  brig." 

"  It  is  because  we  must  remain 
together,  come  what  may,"  said  I, 
speaking  with  a  degree  of  emphasis 
and  passion,  as  I  can  now  recall,  to 
which  I  have  little  doubt  in  another 
mood  her  eyes  would  have  sank  with 
such  a  little  trembling  play  of  smile 
on  her  lips  as  I  had  once  before  noticed, 
"  that  I  dare  not  risk  our  being  separ- 
ated by  so  much  as  the  movement  of 
a  finger,  without  feeling  sure  of  the 
result.  Besides,"  I  continued,  sinking 
my  voice  again,  "  even  if  we  should 
agree  to  attempt  to  escape  by  the 
boat,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until 
we  had  closed  the  Cuba  coast  than 
commit  ourselves  to  the  heart  of  the 
great  solitude  we  are  now  in.  You 
have  been  shocked  by  the  cruelty  of 


the  men  in  refusing  help  to  the  people 
of  the  brigantine.  Their  behaviour 
has  excited  a  new  dread  of  them  in 
you.  You  have  suffered  a  little  shadow 
to  darken  your  glorious  courage.  But 
again  and  again  you  have  told  me  to 
believe  that  all  will  be  well.  All  will 
be  well ! "  I  exclaimed,  taking  her 
hand  in  both  mine;  "you  have  too 
much  of  the  heroine  in  you  to  render 
the  issue  of  this  horrible  voyage  un- 
certain. Your  courage  will  shine  out 
afresh.  A  little  patience  and  the 
gloom  will  have  passed.  I  need  every 
bit  of  encouragement  you  can  give 
me,  and  shall  be  the  pluckier  and 
the  stronger  for  your  own  strength 
and  bravery." 

She  kept  her  face  averted,  and  a 
tear  fell  from  her  cheek.  I  believe  I 
never  acted  more  wisely  in  my  life 
than  by  leaving  her  without  another 
word  and  withdrawing  to  my  cabin, 
and  remaining  there  until  I  felt  calm 
enough  to  be  able  to  talk  to  her  with 
clear  perception  of  the  meaning  of 
my  presence  on  board,  and  of  the 
object  of  our  journey. 

When   the   dog-watch   between  six 
and  eight   came  round,    the    evening 
was  so  gentle  and  lovely  that  I  cannot 
remember  the  like  of  it.    I  had  charge 
of  the  brig,  and  often  stopped  in  my 
walk   to   exchange    a    few   sentences 
with    Miss    Grant,    who    was    seated 
near   the   skylight.      The   ugly   half- 
caste  Ladova  was  at  the  wheel,  a  few 
seamen  were  sitting  on  the  forecastle- 
head  smoking,  but  presently  I  noticed 
the  cook  come  out  of  his  little  caboose 
with  a  small  kid  or  tub  in  his  hand, 
the  steam  of    which  seemed  grateful 
to  him,   for  as  he  walked  on  to  the 
forecastle    he    kept    his    head    over- 
hanging it  as  though  inhaling  it.     He 
set  the  kid   down  very  carefully  near 
the  scuttle.     The  loungers  in  the  head 
gathered  round,   and  seemed  to  sniff 
up  the  incense  with  great  satisfaction, 
as    might    be    gathered    from    their 
several   postures  and  the  expressions 
on  their  faces,  though  I  was  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  hear  what    they 
said.     The    cook  returned  to  the  ca- 
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boose,  and  shortly  afterwards  emerged 
with  an  armful  of  pannikins,  which 
he  placed  close  alongside  the  steaming 
kid.  I  eyed  these  proceedings  un- 
easily. It  was  not  hard  to  guess  that 
the  steam  yonder  rose  from  something 
stronger  than  water.  One  of  the 
fellows  put  his  head  into  the  scuttle 
and  called  out,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  rest  of  the  crew  came  on  deck. 
Amongst  them  was  Mole,  who  sprang 
through  the  hatch  with  a  fiddle  in  his 
hand.  His  first  act  was  to  step  up  to 
the  kid,  dip  a  pannikin  into  it,  and 
take  a  sip.  The  brew  was  evidently 
to  his  taste,  for  he  gave  the  cook  a 
nod,  drained  the  pannikin,  and  screw- 
ing the  fiddle  to  his  shoulder,  fell  to 
tuning  it. 

"  They  mean  to  be  merry,"  said  I  to 
Miss  Grant. 

"  Will  there  not  be  enough  drink  in 
that  wooden  tub,"  she  said,  "  to  make 
them  intoxicated  ?  " 

"  Depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
mixture,"  said  I.  "Mole  gave  me  his 
\\  ord  that  there  should  be  no  drunken- 
ness aboard  us.  I  fancy  the  fellows 
are  too  distrustful  of  me  to  swallow 
more  than  will  hearten  them  to  a 
couple  of  hours  of  jollity.  Strange 
there  should  have  been  a  fiddle  aboard 
all  this  time,  and  it  should  never  have 
been  played  until  now.  'Tis  to  be 
Jack's  requiem  over  Broadwater. 
God  help  us !  what  a  muddle  that 
creature  has  brought  us  into." 

Just  then  Mole  held  up  his  hand  to 
attract  my  attention. 

"  Jest  a  bit  of  sailors'  pleasuring, 
Mr.  Musgrave,"  he  sang  out;  "no 
inore'n  '11  help  us  to  tune  up  our  pipes, 
and  put  a  bit  of  spring  into  our  flat 
feet." 

I  responded  quickly,  with  an  an- 
swering flourish  of  my  hand  :  "  You're 
quite  right,  my  lads.  Never  was 
there  a  crew  more  fairly  entitled  to  a 
spell  of  inerry- making." 

"  Boys  !  "  shouted  Mole,  who  seemed 
somewhat  excited,  "  to  the  lady, 
bullies  !  Dip  to  her  and  to  his  honour 
atop,  my  livelies.  Time  from  me,  my 
noble  fellows !  " 


"  Hold  !  "  I  cried,  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  "  let  Ladova  be 
of  you." 

I  went  to  the  wheel.  "  Jump," 
said  I,  "  and  drink  our  healths  !  " 

He  ran  forward.  Mole  then  dipped 
for  a  second  draught,  and  stood  with 
his  pannikin  poised,  waiting  for  the 
others  to  fill.  It  was  a  sea-picture 
just  then  to  haunt  a  man  to  his  grave, 
so  charged  was  the  colour,  the  beauty, 
the  freshness  of  it,  with  the  horrible 
significance  of  the  condition  of  things 
aboard.  The  manly,  handsome  figure 
of  Mole,  in  white  duck  trousers,  blue 
shirt  leaving  his  breast  bare,  round 
hat  perched  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
arms  of  a  giant  naked  to  above  the 
elbow,  holding  his  pannikin  high  in 
marine  festive  posture — the  group 
behind,  with  their  pannikins  upheld 
in  imitation  of  him,  here  and  there  a 
bright  eye  gleaming  out  of  a  s-haggy 
face  past  some  brawny  shoulder,  the 
olive  features  of  the  half-blood  con- 
trasting with  the  dingy  white  of  the 
cook — the  crimson  background  of  the 
west,  against  whose  effulgent  reaches, 
rising  from  scarlet  at  the  sea-line  to  a 
sweep  of  delicate  golden  haze  over  the 
mastheads,  each  figure  stood  out  clear 
cut,  the  loveliness  of  the  great  circle 
curving  from  the  glory  over  one  cat- 
head into  the  dark  blue  of  the  east, 
and  back  again  to  the  effulgent  sky 
and  sea  over  the  bow  ; — it  was  in- 
deed a  scene  not  to  be  lightly  forgotten, 
full  as  it  was  with  the  spirit  of  the 
beauty  of  the  evening,  and  with  the 
memory  of  murder  and  of  bitter  wrong- 
doing, and  with  our  present  fears. 

"Time  from  me,  my  livelies  !  "  cried 
Mole,  with  a  look  over  either  shoulder  ; 
then  holding  his  pannikin  high  and 
gazing  aft,  "  One— Two— Three  !  "  At 
the  last  word,  and  in  utter  silence, 
flash  went  every  man's  pannikin  to  his 
mouth,  and  in  token  that  our  healths 
had  been  effectually  drunk,  every  fellow 
held  his  pannikin  inverted.  The  thing 
was  done  with  a  military  precision  that 
must  have  won  a  laugh  from  me  at 
any  other  time ;  but  before  merriment 
was  practicable,  one  wanted  to  know 
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how  much  liquor  the  kid  held,  and  how- 
much  spirit  had  gone  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  contents  of  the  little  tub. 

Miss  Grant  rose  and  courtesied  to- 
wards the  forecastle  with  inimitable 
grace,  whilst  I  raised  my  hat  to  the 
dumb  salute  of  the  inverted  pannikins. 
Then  Ladova  returned,  aad  I  fell  to 
pacing  the  deck  again,  saying  to  Miss 
Grant,  as  I  lingered  abreast  of  her  a 
moment  with  a  careless  glance  aloft, 
that  this  was  a  sign  of  goodwill  on  the 
part  of  the  men  that  ought  to  help  the 
courage  of  us  both. 

Mole  seized  his  fiddle  afresh,  and 
vaulting  on  to  the  forecastle-capstan, 
played  a  brisk  polka.  Next  to  jigging, 
Jack  loves  polking  ;  the  hornpipe  heads 
the  list,  but  the  polka  stands  next. 
The  sailors  formed  themselves  into 
couples,  and  in  a  few  moments  were 
twisting  and  sliding  round  the  musician. 
There  was  fun  to  be  got  out  of  even 
the  mere  sight  of  the  capers  their  legs 
cut,  and  the  enjoyment  on  their  faces 
grinning  over  one  another's  shoulders 
as  they  revolved.  The  cook,  wanting 
a  partner,  danced  alone,  a  detail  of 
this  little  passage  of  jollity  that 
rendered  the  whole  scene  inexpressibly 
childish.  I  said  to  Miss  Grant,  "Is 
there  in  all  human  nature  a  simpler- 
hearted  creature  than  the  sailor  ] 
What  landsman  could  find  diversion 
in  dancing  as  those  fellows  are  ]  In 
fact,"  said  I,  "  Jack  has  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  savage,  with  a  touch 
of  the  savage's  unpleasant  qualities. 
There  is  nothing  in  memory  to  hinder 
him.  Observe  how  heartily  Mole  saws, 
as  if  all  had  been  and  still  was  as  well 
with  this  ship  as  at  the  day  she  lay  in 
the  Pool.  Only  a  few  hours  ago  one, 
or  maybe  more,  yonder  struck  Broad- 
water  down  and  tossed  him  overboard. 
Yet  the  punch  is  not  the  less  sweet  to 
their  palates.  They  shake  as  lively  a 
foot  as  any  sinless  soul  could." 

"  See  the  half-blood  !  He  dances  all 
over.  Every  bit  of  him  to  his  very 
eyes  is  on  the  move.  He  hops  about 
with  pure  Spanish  enjoyment.  That 
rude  deck  there  might  be  a  ballroom 
for  him,  and  the  rough  company  of  the 


sailors  a  polished  fandango,1'  said  Miss 
Grant. 

"  Ay,"  said  I,  "  and  I  dare  say  he 
would  not  quiver  about  the  less  briskly 
for  the  thought  that  the  shadow  of  the 
gallows  which  awaits  him  lies  dark  to 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  somewhere 
behind  the  slope  of  that  sea-line." 

When  the  polka  came  to  an  end, 
Mole  dismounted  and  handed  the  fiddle 
to  the  half-blood,  who,  grinning  with 
an  almost  negro-like  countenance  of 
enjoyment,  took  the  other's  place,  and 
struck  up  the  well-known  hornpipe  air, 
"Jack  Robinson."  Mole  took  the  deck 
alone ;  the  others,  every  man  holding 
a  pannikin  newly  dipped,  drew  off  hot 
and  merry  to  look  on,  some  sitting, 
some  lounging.  Carefully  screwing 
his  hat  on  his  head,  Mole  took  the 
preliminary  walk  round,  and  then 
broke  into  the  ocean-dance,  with  the 
perched  figure  of  the  half-blood  behind 
him  fiddling  most  ably.  I  never  in 
all  my  life  saw  the  hornpipe  better 
danced.  There  was  so  much  expert- 
ness  indeed  as  almost  to  make  one 
forget  one's  dislike  of  the  fellow.  The 
admiration  of  the  spectators  sobered 
their  grins,  and  they  gazed  with  sedate 
appreciation.  Sometimes  one  or  an- 
other rapped  out  "  Hurrah,  bully  ! 
You're  the  lad  for  the  girls  !  "  "  Swing 
to  it,  my  lively !  "  "  Bully  for  you, 
Terry,  bully  for  you ! "  and  the  like, 
accompanied  by  a  frequent  lifting  of 
the  pannikins.  With  his  hat  "  on  nine 
hairs,"  as  sailors  say,  his  arms  some- 
times folded  upon  his  breast,  sometimes 
one  hand  upon  his  hip,  the  other  lifted, 
his  loose  white  trousers  fluttering 
against  the  scarlet  background,  his 
rough  hair  tossing  upon  his  brow,  with 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  shining  in  his 
eyes,  Mole  slapped  the  deck  with  his 
feet  till  it  rattled  like  castanets  in  the 
hands  of  a  Spanish  dancer,  jigging  it 
so  inimitably  well  indeed  that  Miss 
Grant  could  not  remove  her  eyes  from 
him,  whilst  I  gazed  positively  fasci- 
nated by  the  sight.  Indeed,  it  stirred 
old  memories  in  me  as  nothing  else 
had  done  since  we  first  weighed  anchor. 
It  took  me  back  to  the  forecastle  of  the 
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grand  old  Indiaman  when  the  sultry 
dog-watch  was  growing  cool  to  the 
dewy  eastern  shadow.  I  clapped  my 
hands  loudly  when  Mole,  half -breath- 
less with  exertion  and  purple  with 
heat,  brought  his  dance  to  an  end  with 
a  smart  blow  of  his  foot  and  a  bow  to 
us  aft,  as  finely  managed  as  any  cour- 
tier could  have  contrived  it.  Then 
after  an  interval  he  took  the  fiddle 
again,  and  the  others  fell  a- dancing, 
and  when  they  were  tired  they  sang 
songs. 

By  this  time  the  evening  had  drawn 
over  us.  There  were  long  rusty 
streaks  of  expiring  scarlet  in  the  west, 
but  the  stars  were  shining  brilliantly, 
and  the  gloom  of  the  night  was  already 
darkening  out  the  forecastle  upon  the 
eye  into  an  airy  dusk,  amid  which  the 
shapes  of  the  seamen  were  scarcely 
visible.  I  had  already  noticed  with 
satisfaction  that  the  tub,  which  had 
been  tilted  that  the  last  drop  might  be 
dipped  out  of  it,  was  left  unreplenished. 
One  fellow  sang  with  a  'fine  voice — 
who  it  was  I  knew  not ;  it  was  a  clear 
riah  baritone,  and  went  floating  up 
amongst  the  sails,  whose  wan  hollows 
gave  the  notes  back  in  dim  echoes. 
I  leaned  with  Miss  Grant  over  the 
rail  listening.  An  occasional  delicate 
sob  of  water  rose  from  the  clear  pro- 
found, which,  mingling  with  the  fel- 
low's voice,  gave  a  quality  of  softness 
and  even  of  pathos  to  it.  Nearly  all 
the  songs  sung  were  of  a  sentimental 
cast,  and  were  accompanied  by  either 
Mole  or  Charles  with  the  fiddle ;  and 
though  broad  daylight  would  no  doubt 
have  found  the  sounds  for  the  most 
part  commonplace  enough,  yet  the 
airs,  even  when  delivered  by  some 
hoarser  pipe  than  usual,  took  a  note 
of  romance  and  a  quality  of  unreality 
from  the  overshadowing  presence  of 
the  liquid  night,  the  melancholy  spa- 
ciousness of  the  dark  sea  extending 
on  all  sides,  the  dimness  of  the  ex- 
tended wings  of  canvas  on  high,  the 
stillness  upon  the  deep  that  was  scarce 
disturbed  by  the  breathing  of  the 
warm,  dew-laden  night-wind  into  the 
sails,  and  the  almost  oppressive  hush 


you  found  when,  amid  the  intervals 
of  the  songs,  you  sent  your  gaze  into 
the  dark  blue  dome  brilliant  with 
stars  which  jewelled  every  point  of 
spar,  every  shadowy  end  of  boom,  every 
phantasmal  length  of  yard  of  the 
faint,  pale  fabric,  looming  large  above 
the  delicate  glimmer  of  the  decks. 

All  was  hushed  and  in  darkness 
forward  ;  one  figure  alone  could  be 
made  out  crossing  the  stars  in  a  regular 
pendulum  tread  on  the  forecastle,  when 
Mole  came  aft  to  relieve  me.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  drink  and  the  dance 
had  gone  out  of  him.  He  said  :  "  Ye 
see  the  men  are  well  in  hand,  Mr. 
Musgrave  ;  there's  nothen  to  be  feared 
from  their  liquorizing,  as  I  told  you." 

"  I  was  glad  to  notice  that,"  I 
answered  ;  "  your  jollifications,  indeed 
your  doings  of  any  kind,  are  no  con- 
cern of  mine  outside  the  lady's  safety 
and  my  own.  I  heartily  wish  that 
you  understood  navigation,  and  that 
you  could  take  charge  of  the  brig,  for 
in  that  case  you  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  putting  Miss  Grant  and  me 
aboard  the  first  craft  that  would  be 
willing  to  take  us.  The  deuce  of  it  is, 
Mr.  Mole,"  continued  I — for  I  hoped 
he  might  have  come  to  me  with  a  dis- 
position rendered  a  trifle  generous  by 
the  dog-watch  festivity,  and  would  be 
willing  therefore  to  talk  a  little  more 
freely  than  at  another  time — "  the 
lady  is  bound  to  Rio  under  my  charge, 
to  be  married  to  a  cousin  of  mine  who 
lives  at  that  place,  and  the  road  there 
by  way  of  Cuba  threatens  so  long  a 
delay,  that  besides  the  secret  grieving 
of  the  lady  over  her  prolonged  separa- 
tion from  her  sweetheart — and  you, 
Mr.  Mole,  as  an  English  sailor,  will 
understand  her  feelings — there  is  the 
worry  of  my  cousin  to  be  considered. 
He  will  think  the  ship  lost ;  he  may 
fancy  me  false  to  my  trust,  perhaps." 

He  waited  a  little  before  answering, 
and  then  said  very  civilly  :  "  I  can 
quite  onderstand  yours  and  the  lady's 
feelings.  We're  all  sorry  for  ye  both, 
I  assure  you  ;  but  we  don't  mean  to 
let  Charles  swing ;  we  don't  intend 
to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  the 
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law,  and  so,  as  you've  been  already 
given  plain  to  onderstand,  Mr.  Mus- 
grave,  there  mustn't  be,  and  there 
won't  be,  no  speaking  of  ships. 
'Sides,"  he  continued,  with  a  sudden 
rounding  upon  me,  so  to  speak,  in  his 
manner,  "  supposing  the  hands  con- 
sented to  Fyour  trans-shipping  your- 
selves, ain't  it  a  million  to  one  that 
the  vessel  wouldn't  be  bound  to  Rio, 
or  any  where's  near  it  ?  In  that  case," 
he  added  with  a  laugh,  which  he  in- 
stantly checked,  "  you're  as  well  off 
here  ;  for  Cuba's  nearer  to  Rio  than 
the  Cape  o'  Good  Hope  or  the  Indies 
'ud  be,  and  for  all  you  know,  the  ship 
you  enter  might  be  bound  to  them 
parts,  or  further  off  still — to  Chiney 
or  New  Zealand." 

Spite  of  his  civil  manner,  I  judged 
there  was  little  more  to  come  from  a 
chat  with  him  than  ill-temper  on  his 
side  and  increased  mortification  and 
anxiety  on  mine,  so  telling  him  that 
the  course  to  be  steered  throughout 
the  night  was  the  course  we  had  been 
heading  all  day,  I  went  below  to  join 
Miss  Grant.  I  told  her  what  Mole 
had  said,  and  we  sat  talking  till  about 
nine  o'clock  ;  and  then  observing  her 
to  look  very  weary,  for  she  had  slept 
but  little  daring  the  previous  night, 
I  begged  her  to  withdraw,  saying  that 
I  myself  needed  rest,  as  I  should  have 
to  turn  out  again  at  twelve  o'clock. 
Nevertheless,  though  professing  myself 
tired,  I  was  in  no  humour  to  go  to 
bed.  It  was  impossible  to  sit  alone 
in  that  cabin  without  thinking  of  old 
Broadwater,  a  fancy  that  sent  the  eye 
instinctively  to  the  smudge  that  still 
lurked  darkly  in  the  stain  of  the  wood 
at  the  foot  of  the  cabin- steps.  A 
stouter  heart  than  mine  might  have 
owned  to  a  sense  of  timidity  without 
a  feeling  of  shame.  The  voyage  in- 
deed had  been  more  like  a  nightmare 
than  the  grim  reality  it  was,  with  its 
teeming  life  of  brutality  and  ugly 
deeds.  It  seemed  but  yesterday  that 
the  brig  had  floated  past  the  bald  ter- 
race of  the  South  Foreland,  and  yet  in 
the  brief  interval  of  the  few  weeks 
seven  men  of  our  slender  company  had 


vanished  one  after  another,  and  every 
man  to  such  an  accompaniment  of 
tragic  and  scaring  conditions  as  to 
cause  the  memory  of  his  death  to  lay 
upon  the  mind  with  the  significance 
of  yonder  stain  upon  the  planks.  Then 
again  I  was  haunted  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  gaping  and  supplicating 
figures  which  had  that  morning  pite- 
ously  motioned  to  us  for  help,  and  of 
the  white-bearded  old  man  whose  up- 
lifted eyes  and  trembling,  pointing 
hand  had  made  his  curse  upon  us  as 
articulate  as  though  the  ear  had 
received  every  syllable  of  the  male- 
diction. 

But  this  sitting  alone,  with  no- 
thing to  break  in  upon  one's  thoughts 
but  the  thin,  weak  groans  of  the 
swaying  ship,  was  but  melancholy 
work.  I  went  to  my  cabin,  and  was 
about  to  undress  myself,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that,  since  the  brig  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  crew,  whose 
condition  might  not  be  quite  so  sober 
as  that  of  Mole,  it  would  be  as  well 
for  me  to  look  to  my  pistols.  I  charged 
and  primed  them  both,  and  then  re- 
membering that  Miss  Grant  had 
talked  as  though  she  could  handle  a 
fire-arm  with  thorough  knowledge  of 
its  use,  I  resolved  to  give  her  one  of 
the  brace  to  lodge  under  her  pillow,  or 
to  place  ready  to  hand.  I  did  not  doubt 
that  a  spirit  such  as  hers  would  find 
something  tonical  and  supporting  in 
the  mere  notion  of  a  loaded  weapon 
lying  close  to  her  grasp.  In  sober 
truth,  I  feared  more  for  her  than  for 
myself.  My  life  was  too  serviceable 
to  the  men  just  now  to  render  me  un- 
easy on  my  own  account ;  but  it  was 
otherwise  with  Miss  Grant.  Who 
could  tell  but  that  amongst  that  law- 
less band  there  were  some — even  one 
— with  instincts  to  be  easily  rendered 
devilish  with  liquor  ]  I  see  myself  now, 
standing  in  that  little  cabin,  grasping 
a  pistol  in  either  hand,  my  imagination 
forward  in  the  forecastle,  picturing 
the  dim  light  of  the  slush-lamp  there, 
flinging  its  faint,  wavering  illumination 
over  the  seamen  sitting  in  their  bunks, 
or  with  hairy  faces  overhanging  the 
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edges  of  their  hammocks,  dangerously 
gay-hearted  with  the  drink  they  had 
•drained,  and  with  the  dance  and  songs 
which,  coming  into  their  hard  lives, 
were  a  sort  of  intoxication  in  them- 
selves, talking  of  their  jinks  ashore, 
of  their  carousals,  of  their  Polls  and 
Susans,  till  one  of  them  perhaps 
would  speak  of  Miss  Grant 

I  opened  my  door,  crossed  the  narrow 
passage,  and  gently  knocked  upon  the 
bulkhead  of  my  companion's  cabin. 
She  instantly  asked  who  it  was  that 
knocked.  I  answered.  In  a  few 
moments  she  opened  the  door.  The 
light  from  my  own  cabin- lamp  was 
upon  her,  for  the  berths  were  exactly 
abreast.  Her  hair  hung  upon  her 
shoulders,  one  hand  grasped  the  neck 
of  her  dressing-gown  against  her 
white  throat,  giving  her  an  aspect  of 
sudden  alarm,  which  the  peculiar 
brilliance  of  her  steadfast  eyes  could 
not  have  defeated  but  for  the  compo- 
sure of  her  lips. 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Musgrave  ? "  she 
-asked. 

I  now  regretted  my  action.  Here 
was  I  grasping  a  brace  of  pistols,  and 
it  seemed  a  stupid  and  nervous  bit  of 
behaviour  in  me  to  disturb  this  girl, 
and  thus  confront  her. 

"  You  have  told  me  you  are  not 
afraid  of  fire-arms,"  I  exclaimed.  "  It 
lias  occurred  to  me  that  one  of 
these " 

She  looked  at  the  weapon  I  extended 
with  a  smile,  then  without  a  word 
entered  her  cabin  and  returned. 

"  There,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  will 
:see  that  I  am  as  fully  prepared  as  you. 


Indeed  I  think  I  am  better  off,  for 
yours,  I  fancy,  are  a  little  old-fashioned, 
whilst  mine  I  am  sure  would  prove  the 
deadlier  weapon." 

She  stepped  aside  that  the  light 
might  shine  upon  the  pistol  she  held. 
It  was  a  very  handsome  piece,  with  a 
long  glittering  barrel,  mounted  in 
silver.  "  See  !  "  she  exclaimed,  raising 
it.  Her  nostrils  trembled,  she  drew 
herself  erect  with  a  slight  backward 
leaning  of  her  head,  and  levelled  the 
pistol  past  me  with  a  smile  that  was 
made  almost  scornful  by  the  proud, 
sparkling  determination  of  the  gaze 
she  fixed  upon  me.  Oh  !  for  a  painter's 
brush  to  give  you  the  queenly  figure 
and  pose  of  her  as  she  thus  stood  ! 
Her  arms  sank  to  her  side,  and  she 
said  quietly,  "  Have  no  fear  for  me, 
Mr.  Musgrave.  Should  I  be  called 
upon  to  defend  myself,  I  shall  know 
how  to  do  it." 

I  again  wished  her  good-night,  and 
returned  to  my  cabin,  feeling  somehow, 
as  Jonathan  says,  a  bit  mean,  though 
for  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  unless 
it  was  that  such  a  combination  of 
beauty,  coolness,  and  courage  made 
one  fancy  that  the  best  sort  of  man- 
hood in  comparison  with  it  could  not 
but  be  somewhat  insignificant.  Indeed 
it  did  me  good  to  think  of  the  tear 
she  had  let  fall  that  day,  and  to  re- 
member that  now  and  again  a  natural 
timidity  and  fear  had  broken  out. 
After  all,  thought  I,  as  I  looked  round 
for  a  convenient  hiding-place  for  my 
pistols,  it  is  always  the  woman  that 
forms  the  most  admirable  part  of  the 
heroine. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A  LITTLE  time  back  an  increase  of 
dignity  was  granted  by  royal  pro- 
clamation to  two  famous  towns  in 
Great  Britain,  one  in  England,  the 
other  in  Scotland.  Birmingham  and 
Dundee,  hitherto  merely  boroughs, 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  cities. 
Several  other  English  towns  have, 
within  some  years  past,  been  made 
cities  in  the  same  fashion.  But  there 
is  something  special  about  these  two 
cases  which  distinguishes  them  from 
the  others.  In  the  other  English  towns 
that  have  been  made  cities  the  increase 
of  rank  has  in  every  case  followed  on 
the  town  becoming  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
With  Birmingham  this  is  not  so  ;  with 
Dundee,  as  a  Scottish  town,  it  hardly 
could  be  so.  Two  questions  are  at 
once  suggested.  First,  What  is  the 
distinction  between  city  and  borough, 
which  makes  it  promotion  for  a  borough 
to  become  a  city  1  Secondly,  Is  there 
any  ground  for  the  belief,  certainly  a 
very  common  one,  that  the  rank  of 
city  is  in  some  way,  in  England  at 
least,  connected  with  the  presence  of 
a  bishop's  see  in  the  town  so  called  ] 
And  a  third  and  very  delicate  question 
has  arisen  at  Dundee  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  started  at  Birming- 
ham. Nobody  seems  to  have  thought 
that,  because  Birmingham  has  become 
a  city,  therefore  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Birmingham  has  become  a  Lord 
Mayor.  It  does  seem  to  have  been 
very  seriously  thought  at  Dundee 
that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  new 
city  has  acquired  a  right  to  be  called 
Lord  Provost. 

It  will  be  well  to  keep  the  English 
and  the  Scottish  cases  distinct,  because 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  argu- 
ments and  precedents  which  may  be 
good  in  England  will  therefore  be  good 
in  Scotland.  The  law  of  the  two  king- 
doms is  so  different  that  it  is  wise  to 


keep  on  the  safe  side  in  every  case  : 
it  is  specially  needful  in  this  case, 
because  of  the  supposed  relation  be- 
tween city  and  bishopric.  This  may 
exist  in  England,  where  episcopacy  is 
recognized  by  law ;  it  cannot  exist 
in  Scotland,  where  the  present  law 
knows  nothing  about  bishops'  sees  at 
all. 

Let  us  begin  then  with  England  and 
the  English  borough  which  has  lately 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city.  It 
is  plain  that,  if  the  rank  of  city  merely 
implies  the  size  and  importance  of  the 
town  on  which  it  is  bestowed,  no  Eng- 
lish town  can  have  a  better  right  to 
that  rank  than  Birmingham.  But  I 
am  quite  sure  that,  a  few  years 
back,  most  people  thought  that  every 
bishop's  see  was,  as  such,  necessarily  a 
city,  and  that  no  town  that  was  not  a 
bishop's  see  could  be  a  city.  And  this 
belief  seemed  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  title  of  city  was  univer- 
sally given  to  every  English  town  that 
was  a  bishop's  see,  and  to  two  only  that 
were  not.  The  two  exceptions  were 
Coventry  and  Westminster,  and  they 
were  exceptions  which  proved  the  rule. 
For  Coventry  and  Westminster  had 
been  bishops'  sees,  and  they  might 
seem  to  keep  their  rank  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  dowager  queens 
and  peeresses.  If  this  be  a  sound  rule, 
the  advancement  of  Birmingham  to 
the  rank  of  a  city  is  certainly  a  breach 
of  it.  Birmingham,  like  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric,  but  not  of  a  bishopric 
acknowledged  by  law.  Yet  the  notion 
of  the  connexion  between  city  and 
bishopric  used  to  be  so  fixed  in  most 
minds  that  I  remember  how,  when  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishopric  was  first 
founded  at  Birmingham,  some  inhabit- 
ants of  Birmingham  asked,  merrily 
perhaps,  whether  their  -borough  had 
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thereby  become  a  city.  We  have  now 
the  fact  that  Birmingham  is  not  the 
seat  of  any  bishopric  known  to  the 
law,  and  yet  that  Birmingham  has 
been  made  a  city  by  royal  proclama- 
tion. This  at  once  raises  our  two 
questions,  What  (as  far  as  England  is 
concerned)  is  meant  by  a  city  t  and, 
Have  city  and  bishopric  (as  far  as 
England  is  concerned)  anything  to  do 
with  one  another  I 

Now  I  must  freely  confess  that  I 
do  not  know  what  difference,  except 
difference  in  rank,  there  is  in  England 
between  a  city  and  a  borough.  In 
tables  of  precedence  we  see,  very  near 
the  end,  "  Citizens  ",  and  after  them 
"  Burgesses ".  I  conceive  therefore 
that  there  is  an  acknowledged  differ- 
ence of  rank ;  that  the  Mayor  of  Bir- 
mingham will  now  undoubtedly  take 
precedence  of  the  Mayor  of  Warwick, 
that  a  citizen  of  Birmingham  who  is 
so  unhappy  as  to  be  without  any  claim 
to  rank  as  esquire,  doctor,  gentleman 
by  coat-armour,  or  gentleman  by  pro- 
fession, will  also  take  precedence  of  a 
burgess  of  Warwick  no  less  badly  off. 
Further  than  this  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  Birmingham  or  any  other  borough 
gains  by  becoming  a  city.  A  city  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  rights  or  powers 
as  a  city  which  are  not  equally  shared 
by  every  other  corporate  town.  The 
only  corporate  towns  which  have  any 
special  powers  above  others  are  those 
which  are  counties  of  themselves ;  and 
all  cities  are  not  counties  of  themselves, 
while  some  towns  which  are  not  cities 
are.  The  city  in  England  is  not  so 
easily  defined  as  the  city  in  the  United 
States.  There  every  corporate  town 
is  a  city.  This  makes  a  great  many 
cities,  and  it  leads  to  an  use  of  the 
word  "  city  "  in  common  talk  which 
seems  a  little  strange  in  British  ears. 
In  England,  even  in  speaking  of  a  real 
city,  the  word  "  city  "  is  seldom  used, 
except  in  language  a  little  formal  or 
rhetorical ;  in  America  it  is  used  when- 
ever a  city  is  mentioned.  But  the 
American  rule  has  the  advantage  of 
being  perfectly  clear  and  avoiding  all 
doubt.  And  it  agrees  very  well  with 


the  origin  of  the  word  :  a  corporate 
town  is  a  civitas,  a  commonwealth  ; 
any  lesser  collection  of  men  hardly  is 
a  commonwealth,  or  is  such  only  in  a 
much  less  perfect  degree. 

This  brings  us  to  the  historical  use 
of  the  word.  It  is  clear  at  starting 
that  the  word  is  not  English.  It  has  no 
Old-English  equivalent ;  burh,  burgh, 
borough,  in  its  various  spellings  and 
various  shades  of  meaning,  is  our  native 
word  for  urbes  of  every  kind  from 
Rome  downward.  It  is  curious  that 
this  word  should  in  ordinary  speech 
have  been  so  largely  displaced  by  the 
vaguer  word  tun,  town,  which  means 
an  enclosure  of  any  kind,  and  in  some 
English  dialects  is  still  applied  to  a 
single  house  and  its  surroundings.  In 
no  other  Teutonic  language  has  this 
particular  usage  come  in  ;  though  the 
way  in  which  the  still  vaguer  Stadt  is 
used  in  High-German  is  analogous  to 
it.  In  common  talk  we  use  the  word 
borough  hardly  oftener  than  the  word 
city ;  when  the  word  is  used,  it  has 
commonly  some  direct  reference  to  the 
parliamentary  or  municipal  character 
of  the  town.  Many  people,  I  suspect, 
would  define  a  borough  as  a  town  which 
sends  members  to  Parliament,  and  such 
a  definition,  though  still  not  accurate, 
has,  by  late  changes,  been  brought 
nearer  to  accuracy  than  it  used  to  be. 
City  and  borough  then  are  both  rather 
formal  words  ;  toivn  is  the  word  which 
comes  most  naturally  to  the  lips  when 
there  is  no  special  reason  for  using 
one  of  the  others.  Of  the  two  formal 
words,  borough  is  English,  city  is  Latin ; 
it  comes  to  us  from  Gaul  and  Italy  by 
some  road  or  other.  It  is  in  Domes- 
day that  we  find,  by  no  means  its  first 
use  in  England,  but  its  first  clearly 
formal  use,  its  first  use  of  it  to  distin- 
guish a  certain  class  of  towns,  to  mark 
those  towns  which  are  civitates  as  well 
as  burgi  from  those  which  are  burgi 
only.  Now  in  Gaul  the  civitas  in 
formal  Roman  language  was  the  tribe 
and  its  territory,  the  whole  land  of  the 
Arverni,  Parisii,  or  any  other  tribe. 
In  a  secondary  sense  it  meant  the 
head  town  of  the  tribe,  which  in 
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Northern  Gaul  now  commonly  bears 
the  name  of  the  tribe,  having  lost  its 
own  local  name.  Thus  Lutetia  Parisi- 
orum,  Civitas  Parisiorum,  is  known  as 
Paris;  if  the  Civitas  Arvernorum  is 
not  known  by  some  form  of  the  name 
Auvergne,  it  is  because  local  accidents 
caused  it  early  to  take  the  name  of 
Clermont.  When  Christianity  was 
established,  the  civitas  in  the  wider 
sense  marked  the  extent  of  the  bishop's 
diocese ;  the  civitas  in  the  narrower 
sense  became  the  immediate  seat  of  his 
bishopstool.  Thus  we  cannot  say  that 
in  Gaul  a  town  became  a  city  because 
it  was  a  bishop's  see  ;  but  we  may  say 
that  a  certain  class  of  towns  became 
bishops'  sees  because  they  were  already 
cities.  But  in  modern  French  use  no 
distinction  is  made  between  these 
ancient  capitals  which  became  bishop- 
rics and  other  towns  of  less  temporal 
and  spiritual  honour.  The  seat  of 
the  bishopric,  the  head  of  the  ancient 
province,  the  head  of  the  modern  de- 
partment, the  smaller  town  which  has 
never  risen  to  any  of  those  dignities, 
are  all  alike  mile.  Lyons,  Rheims, 
Paris,  are  in  no  way  distinguished 
from  meaner  places.  The  word  cite  is 
common  enough,  but  it  has  a  purely 
local  meaning.  It  often  distinguishes 
the  old  part  of  a  town,  the  ancient 
civitas,  from  later  additions.  In  Italy, 
on  the  other  hand,  citta  is  both  the 
familiar  and  the  formal  name  for 
towns  great  and  small.  It  is  used 
just  like  mile  in  French  ;  no  distinction 
is  made  any  more  than  in  French  be- 
tween towns  which  are  temporal  or 
spiritual  heads  of  districts  and  towns 
which  are  not. 

I  am  writing  away  from  books,  and 
I  must  trust  my  memory  for  every- 
thing ;  so  I  cannot  give  the  exact  refer- 
ence to  a  passage  in  Gregory  of  Tours 
which  throws  some  light  on  the  use  of 
the  word  civitas.  He  gives  a  description 
and  panegyric  of  Dijon,  and  adds  his 
wonder  that  a  place  which  had  so  many 
merits  was  not  called  a  civitas.  We 
might  have  used  exactly  the  same  form 
of  words  of  Birmingham  the  other  day, 
of  Liverpool  a  few  years  earlier,  of 


Manchester  a  few  years  earlier  again. 
Now  Dijon  never  was  a  bishopric  till 
quite  modern  times.  Gregory's  lan- 
guage therefore  shows  that  in  Gaul  in 
the  sixth  century,  though  most  civitates 
were  bishops'  sees  and  most  bishops' 
sees  were  civitates,  yet  to  be  a  bishop's 
see  in  no  way  entered  into  the  defini- 
tion of  a  civitas.  Comparing  his  way  of 
speaking  with  modern  French  practice, 
one  is  pretty  safe  in  saying  that  at  no 
time  has  it  been  the  custom  in  Gaul  to 
draw  the  distinction  which  has  cer- 
tainly for  some  centuries  been  popular 
in  England. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  first  docu- 
ment in  English  history  in  which  cities 
(civitates)  are  in  a  marked  and  de- 
signed way  distinguished  from  other 
towns  which  were  not  cities.  We  must 
remember  that  English  usage  in-  the 
matter  of  bishoprics  was  altogether 
different  from  that  of  Gaul.  Towns 
of  any  kind  did  not  hold  the  same 
place  in  England,  or  anywhere  in 
Britain,  which  they  held  in  Gaul.  In 
England,  as  in  Gaul,  the  bishop  was 
bishop  of  the  tribe,  and  the  territory 
of  the  tribe  marked  the  extent  of  his 
diocese.  But  the  bishopstool  was  not 
necessarily  placed  in  the  chief  town  of 
the  tribe  or  in  any  town  at  all ; 
indeed  the  tribe  had  not  necessarily 
any  chief  town  to  place  it  in.  One 
of  the  changes  which  began  just  be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest  and  which 
went  on  after  it  was  the  removal 
of  bishops'  sees  from  villages  and 
small  towns  to  the  great  cities.  In 
the  documents  about  the  translation 
of  the  see  of  Devonshire  from  Cre- 
diton  to  Exeter,  the  Pope,  Leo  the 
Ninth,  expresses  his  wonder  that  in 
England  the  bishopstool  was  not  always 
placed  in  a  city.  Here,  it  will  be  seen, 
the  "  city  "  is  taken  for  granted  :  the 
argument  is  not  that  the  place  where 
the  bishopstool  is  shall  be  called  a  city ; 
the  city  already  exists,  and  the  bishop- 
stool  ought  to  be  in  it.  Exeter  does  not 
become  a  city  because  it  is  made  a  bi  shop- 
ric ;  it  is  chosen  to  be  a  bishopric  be- 
cause it  is  already  a  city.  With  this 
language  of  Pope  Leo  the  language  of 
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Domesday  exactly  agrees.  Places  are 
there  spoken  of  as  cities  which  were 
not  bishoprics,  though  some  of  them 
became  bishoprics  in  after  times.  Such 
are  Oxford  and  Gloucester,  both  Domes- 
day cities,  from  which  the  title  passed 
away  and  afterwards  came  back  again. 
The  name  is  applied  also  in  Domesday 
to  some  towns  which  have  never  be- 
come bishoprics.  I  am  not  sure  that 
without  book  I  can  make  an  exact 
list,  but  lam  pretty  sure  that  Shrews- 
bury and  Colchester  are  among  them. 
Exeter,  Lincoln,  Chester,  places  to 
which  bishoprics  had  lately  been 
moved,  naturally  rank  as  cities.  The 
whole  evidence  of  Domesday  goes 
against  the  notion  of  there  being  any 
connexion  between  bishopric  and  city, 
except  that  a  city  was  a  proper  place 
to  plant  a  bishopric  in.  The  places 
to  which  the  name  of  city  is  given  are 
clearly  the  great  and  important  towns, 
some  of  them  Roman  cttesters,  some  of 
them  English  settlements  which  had 
greatly  outstripped  their  fellows,  towns 
which  were  local  centres  and  something 
more,  towns  which  had  more  or  less 
of  an  independent  municipal  constitu- 
tion, which  had  magistrates,  laws,  and 
customs  of  their  own,  sometimes  even 
a  certain  measure  of  authority  over  the 
surrounding  country.  To  such  towns 
the  name  of  civitates,  borrowed  from 
Gaulish  usage,  was  very  naturally 
given,  whether  they  were  bishoprics 
or  not.  Sometimes  they  had  bishops, 
sometimes  not ;  but  the  age  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  tended  to  connect 
the  notions  of  city  and  bishopric  by 
the  systematic  translation  of  bishop- 
rics from  smaller  places  to  cities. 

Exactly  opposite  to  the  Domesday 
notion  of  a  city  is  that  which  has  cer- 
tainly been  prevalent  for  several  cen- 
turies. This  is  the  doctrine  that  a 
city  is  a  town  which  is  or  has  been  a 
bishopric,  and  that,  when  a  bishopric 
is  placed  in  a  town,  that  town,  if  it 
does  not  become  a  city  without  more 
ado,  has  at  any  rate  a  right  to  be  for- 
mally created  a  city.  This  doctrine  is 
certainly  as  old  as  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  ;  I  think  I  can  see  signs  of 


it  as  early  as  the  time  of  Richard  the 
First.  Let  us  first  look  to  the  later 
time.  All  the  towns  in  which  Henry 
the  Eighth  founded  bishoprics  have 
ever  since  been  called  cities,  even 
though  one  of  them,  Westminster, 
lost  its  bishopric  almost  as  soon  as 
it  was  founded.  Now  Henry's  charter 
of  foundation  of  the  bishopric  of 
Gloucester  contains  a  clause  provid- 
ing that  henceforth  the  town  (villa) 
of  Gloucester  shall  be  called  the 
city  (civitas)  of  Gloucester.  I  pre- 
sume that  there  is  something  to  the 
same  effect  in  the  other  charters : 
if  there  is  not,  so  much  the  better  ; 
in  that  case,  the  other  new  cities  must 
have  acquired  the  rank  by  usage. 
That  is  to  say,  it  must  have  been  taken 
for  granted  that  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
became  a  city  ipso  facto,  a  belief  which 
would  prove  yet  more  than  a  formal 
creation.  Now  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
in  this  case  of  Gloucester  the  charter 
did  but  restore  the  town  to  the  rank 
which  it  held  in  Domesday,  and  the 
like  is  the  case  with  Oxford.  The  fact 
that  Gloucester  ranks  as  a  city  in  the 
Great  Survey  must  have  been  for- 
gotten when  Henry  the  Eighth  thought 
it  necessary  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  city.  It  is  plain  that  by  that  time 
the  notions  of  bishopric  and  city  had 
become  so  closely  tied  together  that, 
as  Gloucester  was  not  a  bishopric,  its 
ancient  dignity  had  altogether  passed 
out  of  mind. 

If  I  were  writing  in  the  midst  of 
books,  1  dare  say  I  could  find  some 
passages  or  documents  which  might 
illustrate  the  steps  by  which  the  doc- 
trine of  Domesday  changed  into  the 
opposite  doctrine  which  is  implied  in 
Henry  the  Eighth's  Gloucester  charter. 
Writing  from  memory,  I  can  only  men- 
tion on  one  side  that,  what  one  would 
hardly  have  expected,  Wareham  ap- 
pears as  a  city  in  the  Gesta  Stephani, 
and  also  call  attention  to  a  most 
remarkable  passage  in  Richard  of 
the  Devizes,  which  looks  the  other 
way.  The  Jew  who  describes  the 
several  English  towns  to  the  French 
boy — one  of  the  cleverest  bits  of 
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satire  anywhere — says  that  Rochester 
and  Chichester  were  mere  villages 
or  small  towns  (viculi)  which  had 
no  right  to  be  called  cities,  except 
that  they  were  the  seats  of  bishops — 
famines  is  the  pagan  word  which  is  put 
into  the  Hebrew  mouth.  This  is  a  rather 
irreverent  way  of  speaking  of  two 
immemorial  chesters  ;  but  it  clearly  im- 
plies that,  about  the  beginning  of  legal 
memory,  it  was  believed  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a  bishop  gave  the  rank  of  a 
city  to  a  town  which  otherwise  would 
have  no  claim  to  it.  This  is  much  the 
same  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Gloucester 
charter,  much  the  same  as  the  doctrine 
which  was  generally  held  till  quite 
lately.  By  virtue  of  it  the  title  of 
city  was  given  by  usage — whether 
always  by  law  I  cannot  say — to  any 
place,  great  and  small,  which  could 
boast  of  a  bishopstool,  while  it  was 
refused  to  the  greatest  town  which  had 
none.  The  cities  of  England  and 
Wales  ranged  from  London  to  Llan- 
daff,  while  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Birmingham  were  not  cities.  Some 
cities,  as  Peterborough  and  West- 
minster, had  no  municipal  corpora- 
tion ;  some,  as  Ely,  had  neither 
municipal  corporation  nor  represen- 
tation in  Parliament.  These  last 
answered  exactly  to  the  description 
given  by  the  Jew  to  the  French  boy. 
So  it  was,  certainly  from  Henry  the 
Eighth,  perhaps  from  Richard  the 
First,  down  to  our  own  time.  Whence 
did  such  a  doctrine  come  ?  I  can  only 
say  that  it  must  have  come  from  Gaul 
in  some  shape  or  other.  There  is 
nothing  in  Old-English  practice  or  Old- 
English  language  to  suggest  it.  Till 
King  William  came  into  England,  or 
at  least  till  King  Edward  began  to 
take  to  French  ways,  men  could  do 
nothing  but  call  York  a  burh  and 
Northampton  a  burh,  though  York 
had  a  bishop  and  Northampton  had 
none.  And,  curiously  enough,  neither 
King  Edward  nor  King  William, 
though  they  taught  people  to  dis- 
tinguish certain  places  as  civitates, 
ever  taught  them  that  civitas 
and  bishopric  were  the  same  thing. 
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Yet  we  may  be  none  the  less  sure 
that  the  notion  of  the  connexion 
of  city  and  bishopric  was  practically  a 
French  importation.  Practically  the 
bishoprics  of  Gaul  answered  to  the 
civitates  ;  so,  under  French  influences, 
though  not  according  to  French  formal 
practice,  the  doctrine  came  to  be  esta- 
blished in  England  that  no  town  but 
a  bishop's  see  could  be  a  city,  and  that 
every  town  in  which  a  bishop's  see 
was  placed  either  at  once  became  a 
city  or  had  a  right  to  be  made  one. 

After  Henry  the  Eighth  the  question 
did  not  come  up  again  till  our  own 
time.  In  the  times  between  no  new 
bishoprics  were  created  ;  consequently, 
according  to  the  rule  which  was  by 
this  time  established,  no  towns  were 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  cities.  In 
our  day  we  have  seen  a  good  many. 
The  first  new  bishopric  since  Henry 
the  Eighth's  time  was  Ripon  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Fourth.  Ripon 
calls  itself  a  city.  Can  anybody  tell 
me  how  it  became  one  ?  Was  it  made 
a  city  by  royal  proclamation,  or  did 
it  take  the  name  of  "city"  without 
asking,  as  soon  as  it  had  a  bishop  ?  I 
do  not  exactly  remember.  Or  is  it 
just  possible  that  the  rank  of  Ripon 
as  a  city  has  something  to  do  with 
that  wonderful  legend  of  a  charter 
from  West-Saxon  Alfred  in  which 
people  at  Ripon  gravely  believed  two 
or  three  years  back  ?  The  next  was 
Manchester,  and  from  Manchester 
onwards  there  is  no  doubt.  Man- 
chester was  undoubtedly  made  a  city 
by  royal  proclamation.  But,  unless 
my  memory  quite  fails  me,  it  was  not 
made  a  city  till  some  time  after  it  be- 
came a  bishopric,  not  till  the  question 
had  been  raised  whether  it  did  not 
become  a  city  at  once  by  virtue  of 
being  a  bishopric.  I  have  some  in- 
distinct remembrance  of  a  story  about 
a  document  being  brought  before  a 
judge  in  which  mention  was  made  of 
the  "  city  of  Manchester."  The  judge 
rejected  the  paper  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  such  city,  and  then 
Manchester  was  made  a  city  by  pro- 
clamation. Some  Manchester  friend 
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will  doubtless  be  able  to  say  whether 
my  memory  is  accurate  as  to  this 
story ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Manchester  became  a  city  by  procla- 
mation, and  that  the  proclamation  did 
not  immediately  follow  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  bishopric.  More  lately 
Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Saint  Albans, 
Truro,  Wakefield — I  am  not  sure  of 
the  chronological  order  —  have  all 
received  the  same  promotion.  In 
all  these  cases  the  foundation  of 
the  bishopric  has  been  speedily 
followed  by  a  royal  proclamation 
raising  the  borough  to  the  rank  of  a 
city.  This  is  exactly  according  to  the 
doctrine  implied  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
Gloucester  charter.  The  foundation 
of  the  bishopric  does  not  make  the 
borough  a  city,  but  it  gives  it  a  right 
to  be  made  one.  And,  just  as  among 
the  older  sees,  the  new  list  takes  in 
towns  of  very  different  classes,  from 
Liverpool  down  to  disfranchised  Saint 
Albans.  Still  the  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere;  there  is  one  bishop's  see 
on  which  it  would  have  been  too 
grotesque  to  bestow  the  rank  of  a 
city.  Leofric  of  Exeter  and  Remigius 
of  Lincoln  would  have  thought  it 
passing  strange  that,  when  a  bishopric 
was  to  be  founded  in  Nottingham- 
shire, it  should  be  founded  at  South- 
well and  not  at  Nottingham.  But  our 
time  seems  to  have  gone  back  from 
Leofric  and  Remigius  to  Saint  David 
and  Saint  Cuthberht,  and  we  now 
have  in  the  episcopal  village  of  South- 
well an  inland  fellow  of  Menevia  and 
Lindisfarn.  I  looked  carefully  for 
some  time  to  see  whether  a  proclama- 
tion would  come  making  Southwell 
into  a  city ;  but  I  have  not  seen  it 
yet. 

And  now  comes  a  royal  proclama- 
tion of  quite  another  character,  one 
not  according  to  recent  precedents, 
but  which  would  have  pleased  Gregory 
of  Tours  and  the  compilers  of  Domes- 
day. Gregory  wondered  why  Dijon 
was  not  a  city  ;  many  may  have  won- 
dered why  Birmingham  was  not  one. 
But  now  that  great  borough  has  be- 
come a  city,  purely  on  the  strength  of 


its  civil  greatness,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  ecclesiastical  arrangements. 
We  have  now  in  England  one  bishop's 
see  which  is  not  a  city,  one  city  which 
is  not  a  bishop's  see.  To  me  at  least 
this  seems  to  be  a  happy  return  to 
the  reasonable  language  of  Domesday. 
The  creation  of  cities,  once  begun,  will 
perhaps  not  stop.  Modern  greatness 
may  plead  for  Leeds  and  Bradford  ; 
ancient  memories  may  say  something 
for  Shrewsbury  and  Nottingham. 

And  now  for  a  word  or  two  about 
Dundee.  As  I  am  not  a  Scotch  lawyer 
nor  a  Scotchman  at  all — though  I  was 
once  asked  on  board  a  steamer  bound 
for  America  whether  I  was  not  a 
Scotchman,  because  I  looked  so  intelli- 
gent— I  will  not  make  so  bold  as  to 
risk  any  opinion  as  to  what  makes 
a  city  in  Scotland.  In  Wilkinson's 
Atlas,  from  which  I  first  learned  geo- 
graphy, it  was  said  that  Scotland  had 
four  cities  which  were  also  univer- 
sities, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
and  Saint  Andrews.  Was  this  meant 
to  imply  that  in  Scotland  the  rank  of 
city  depended  on  having  an  university  ? 
Anyhow  this  rule  would  cut  off  all 
connexion  between  city  and  bishopric. 
For  there  were  several  Scottish  bishop- 
rics which  had  no  universities,  while 
at  Edinburgh  the  rather  modern  uni- 
versity was  at  least  older  than  the 
still  more  modern  bishopric.  But  is 
the  list  right  ?  Is  not  Perth  a  city  ? 
And  I  saw  some  years  back  a  long 
argument,  by  which  it  was  said  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  convinced,  to 
prove  that  Dunfermline  was  a  city. 
Into  these  deep  matters  I  will  not  pry. 
I  wish  only  to  say  a  little  about  the 
consequence  which  is  supposed  to  fol- 
low on  the  elevation  of  Dundee  to  the 
rank  of  a  city.  It  appears  that  the 
Provost  of  Dundee,  and  many  (not  all) 
people  in  Dundee,  believe  that,  now 
the  burgh  has  become  a  city,  its  Pro- 
vost has  ipso  facto  become  a  Lord 
Provost.  I  have  read  the  new  charter, 
and  it  contains  not  a  word  about  the 
matter  ;  but  I  do  not  at  all  deny  that 
the  Provost  of  Dundee  may  very 
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rightly  be  called  a  Lord  Provost,  if 
mankind  in  general  choose  to  call  him 
so.  The  question  sets  one  thinking  as 
to  the  application  of  the  word  "  Lord  ", 
as  a  mere  complimentary  title,  to  any- 
body. Is  there  any  law  but  that  of 
usage  which  makes  a  man  Lord  Pro- 
vost, Lord  Mayor,  Lord  Bishop,  Lord 
anything,  save  only  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  whose  lordship  is  not  an  honor- 
ary title,  but  a  legal  fact1?  I  once 
wrote  an  article  on  "  Titles  "  in  an- 
other periodical,  in  which  I  tried  to 
divide  "  titles "  into  three  classes. 
There  are  those  which  simply  express 
a  fact,  the  fact  that  a  certain  man 
holds  a  certain  rank  or  office,  as  Duke, 
Bishop,  General,  Mayor,  Provost,  any 
other.  There  are  complimentary  peri- 
phrases, attributing  to  the  holder  of 
the  rank  or  office  some  virtue  which 
is  supposed  to  be  appropriate  to  it, 
Holiness,  Majesty,  Grace,  any  other. 
And  there  are  complimentary  adjec- 
tives, which  do  the  same  thing  in 
another  shape,  calling  him  Noble, 
Honourable,  Reverend,  anything  else. 
And  I  tried  to  show  that  these  two 
last  classes  had  arisen  simply  through 
usage.  Men  once  called  a  man,  specially 
a  powerful  man,  whom  they  wished  to 
please  anything  that  they  thought 
would  please  him ;  then  the  thing 
gradually  stiffened  by  usage ;  each 
rank  or  office  got  its  own  compliment- 
ary periphrasis  and  its  own  compli- 
mentary adjective.  There  was  no 
longer  any  field  for  ingenuity  in  de- 
vising something  which  would  please 
the  Prince  or  the  Duke.  The  Prince 
must  be  Highness  and  the  Duke  must 
be  Grace  ;  it  would  be  bad  manners 
either  not  to  use  those  periphrases  or 
to  use  any  others.  Still  the  whole 
thing  is  matter  of  usage,  even  if  usage 
is  sometimes  confirmed  by  law.  The 
Queen  often  grants  to  a  certain  person 
a  certain  precedence ;  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  granted  is  at  once  called 
Lord,  Lady,  Honourable,  whatever 
title  custom  has  attached  to  that  par- 
ticular degree  ;  but  the  Queen's  grant 
of  precedence  says  nothing  about  the 
conventional  title.  On  the  other 


hand,  without  venturing  into  more 
august  regions,  it  is  certain  that  a 
royal  proclamation  not  only  gave 
County  Court  Judges  a  certain  pre- 
cedence, but  prescribed  for  them  a 
very  ungrammatical  description,  that 
of  "  His  Honour  Judge  A."  So  it  is 
surely  with  the  title  of  •'  Lord  ",  as 
applied  to  Provosts,  Mayors,  holders 
of  office  of  any  kind.  It  at  least 
began  in  usage,  even  if  in  some  cases 
usage  may  have  been  sanctioned  by 
formal  authority.  The  older  way  of 
speaking,  not  "Lord  ",  but  "  my  Lord  " 
this  or  that,  "  my  Lord  Mayor  "  and 
so  forth,  shows  how  the  phrase  came 
into  use.  It  exactly  answers  to  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  where 
the  stranger  is  addressed  as  "  my  lord  ", 
and  the  speaker  calls  himself  "  thy 
servant ".  When  most  people  were  the 
"  men  "  of  some  "  lord  ",  to  call  a  great 
man  "my  lord"  was  for  the  speaker 
to  profess  himself,  if  only  in  courtesy, 
the  "man"  of  that  "lord".  The 
same  thing  is  done  whenever  anybody 
begins  a  letter  with  "  Sir ",  that  is 
"  Senior  ",  the  equivalent  of  "  Domi- 
nus  ",  and  ends  it  with  "  your  obedient 
servant ".  I  feel  sure  that  this  is  the 
true  origin  of  all  these  uses  of  the 
lordly  title.  We  must  further  remem- 
ber that  the  title  of  "  lord"  has 
nothing  to  do  with  peerage  ;  all  peers 
are  lords,  that  is,  they  are  persons  to 
whom  it  is  becoming  for  others  to  pro- 
fess a  homage  of  courtesy ;  but  many 
are  lords  who  are  not  peers,  that  is, 
there  are  many  besides  peers  to  whom 
it  is  becoming  to  profess  it.  We  now  in 
common  talk  speak  of  any  peer  under 
a  duke  as  "  Lord  A.",  and  in  the  lowest 
rank  of  peerage,  "Lord"  has,  in  all 
but  the  most  formal  language,  dis- 
placed the  proper  title  of  "Baron". 
But  "  Lord  "  is  not  the  formal  title  of 
any  degree  of  peerage,  and  the  old 
way  of  speaking,  "my  lord  Duke", 
"my  lord  of  A.",  showed  how  it  came 
in  as  a  customary  title.  In  some 
official  cases  that  old  way  of  speak- 
ing is  still  kept  on.  Every  one  knows 
how  the  Lords  of  the  Council  are 
spoken  of  by  devoted  suboi'dinates  as 
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"my  Lords".  It  would  seem  then  that, 
in  strictness,  "  Lord  "  is  a  title  which 
other  people  should  give  to  a  man,  but 
which  he  should  not  take  to  himself. 
And  in  many  formulae  this  rule  is  still 
followed.  The  Lord  Chancellor — • 
"Lord  High  Chancellor",  because  there 
are  many  smaller  chancellors — and 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  write  them- 
selves "  C."  and  "  C.  J."  So  does  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  "  A.  Mayor  " 
stands  as  the  heading  of  his  formal 
acts.  This  surely  marks  the  way  in 
which  the  lordly  title  came  to  be 
habitually  given  to  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  two  cities  in  England,  four 
perhaps  in  Scotland,  and  I  believe  one 
only  in  Ireland.  The  dignity  of  the 
Mayors  of  London  and  York  was  so 
great  that  their  citizens  habitually 
called  them  "my  Lord  ";  that  is,  they 
habitually  professed  to  be  their  "men  ". 
In  other  places  custom  treated  the 
Mayor  with  somewhat  less  honour, 
and  instead  of  "  Lord  "  gave  him  no 
higher  title  of  address  than  "  Master  ". 
"  Mr.  Mayor  "  we  know  everywhere  : 
"  My  Lord  Mayor  "  is  confined  to  two 
cities  only. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  a  formal 
grant  of  the  lordly  title  to  a  Mayor — 
or  to  anybody  else — is  impossible.  I 
cannot  here  in  Sicily  prove  a  negative. 
I  remember  John  Richard  Green  once 
saying  something  about  a  grant  of 
the  kind  from  Richard  the  Second  to 
the  Mayor  of  York.  A  mere  grant 
of  precedence  would  exactly  fall  in 
with  what  I  have  been  saying.  A 
direct  grant  of  the  title  of  "  Lord 
Mayor  "  would  be  rather  odd,  as  it 
would  amount  to  a  command  to  the 
citizens  of  York  to  speak  of  their 
Mayor  as  "my  Lord".  The  homage 
would  thus  be  no  longer  a  voluntary 
offering.  Still  such  a  grant  is  pos- 
sible ;  though  I  feel  certain  that,  if  it 
ever  was  made,  it  was  a  mere  confir- 
mation of  an  usage  which  had  already . 
grown  up. 

Now  specially  as  to  Dundee.  It  is 
for  Scotchmen,  and  specially  for  Scotch 
lawyers,  to  tell  us  how  it  comes  about 
that  the  title  of  "  Lord  "  is  so  much 


more  common  among  Scotch  than 
among  English  officials.  In  our  present 
immediate  line  four  Provosts  seem  to 
be  called  "  Lord  "  to  two  Mayors.  One 
thing  in  the  matter  is  certain,  that, 
whatever  there  may  have  been  in  a 
charter  of  Richard  the  Second  about 
the  lordship  of  the  Mayor  of  York, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  charter  of 
Queen  Victoria  about  any  lordship  in 
the  Provost  of  Dundee.  His  lordship 
is  inferred  from  the  grant  of  the 
rank  of  city  to  the  burgh.  Scotch 
lawyers  or  Scotch  antiquaries  must 
say  whether  there  is  anything  in  this 
or  not.  To  me  at  least  it  seems  strange 
if  it  should  be  so  ;  but  there  are  many 
things  in  Scotch  law  which  do  seem 
strange  to  Englishmen.  I  can  better 
judge  of  another  point  on  which  some- 
thing has  been  said  at  Dundee.  It 
appears  that  it  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom of  Dundee  to  call  the  Provost 
"Lord  Provost",  but  that  the  title 
has  gone  out  of  use  for  a  century  or 
two.  In  the  absence  of  an  authorita- 
tive statement  of  Scotch  law  to  the 
contrary,  I  should  say  that  this  fact 
settled  the  whole  case.  The  burgesses 
of  Dundee  were  in  ancient  times  very 
respectful  to  their  Provost ;  they  called 
him  "  my  Lord".  Latterly,  perhaps 
to  their  discredit,  they  have  dealt  with 
him  less  respectfully.  It  is  now  hoped 
that,  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  citizens, 
they  will  become  as  respectful  as  their 
remoter  forefathers  were,  and  will  talk 
of  their  Provost  as  "  my  Lord  Provost ". 
Perhaps  it  is  right  that  they  should  ; 
but — in  the  absence  of  any  such  state- 
ment of  law  as  I  before  hinted  at — it 
would  seem  that  the  matter  rests 
wholly  with  themselves  ;  it  is  certain 
that  the  Queen  in  no  way  orders  them 
to  do  so.  Perhaps  indeed  it  is  better 
that  there  should  be  no  ordering  in 
the  case  :  the  homage  will  be  more 
precious  if  it  comes  as  a  free  gift.  In 
my  view  of  the  case,  if  mankind  in 
general  and  the  citizens  of  Dundee  in 
particular  can  agree  for  a  century  or 
two  to  call  the  Provost  of  Dundee  "  My 
Lord  Provost  ",  he  will  have  as  good  a 
right  to  the  lordly  title  as  the  Mayor 
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of  London  and  the  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh. If  no  such  agreement  can  be 
had,  one  may  fear  that  he  must  re- 
main the  fellow  of  the  Mayor  of  Birm- 
ingham. It  might  be  hardly  civil 
to  quote  the  answer  of  the  Spartan 
— was  it  not  a  Spartan  1 — to  the  Ma- 
cedonian king's  demand  for  divine 
worship  :  "  If  Alexander  will  be  a 
god,  let  him".  A  possible  Lord  Pro- 
vost is  a  graver  personage  than  a 
heathen  deity.  "We  cannot  venture 
to  say,  "  If  the  Provost  of  Dundee  will 
be  a  Lord  Provost,  let  him  ".  For,  if  my 
theory  is  right,  a  Lord  Provost,  a  Lord 
anything,  is  not  made  but  grows.  He 
must  wait  for  the  lordly  title  to  come 
to  him  from  some  quarter;  he  must 
not  take  honour  upon  himself.  He 
must  wait  for  other  people  to  say, 
"  You  are  our  lord :  we  are  your 
men "  ;  he  must  not  himself  say,  "  I 
am  your  lord :  you  are  my  men ". 
For  it  is  only  by  courtesy  that  they 
are  his  men  ;  and  courtesy  is  essentially 
a  free  will  offering. 

I  have  been  driven  to  write  some- 
what superficially  on  a  matter  which 


is  really  a  curious  one,  because  I  have 
just  now  no  means  of  making  myself 
certain  on  any  point  on  which  I  may 
feel  doubtful.  It  is  hard  to  prove 
negatives  in  any  case ;  it  is  harder 
still  when  you  have  no  books  to  turn 
to.  I  have  therefore  tried  to  be  as 
little  positive  as  I  could  on  any  point, 
so  that,  if  I  am  not  right,  I  may  at 
least  not  be  wrong.  Some  points  that 
I  have  started  well  deserve  being 
worked  out  more  fully  than  I  could 
work  them  out  in  any  case ;  for  they 
would  call  for  special,  and  often  for 
local,  knowledge.  My  only  fear  is  lest 
a  proclamation  should  really  have  been 
issued  granting  the  rank  of  a  city  to 
Southwell.  Then  I  should  be  in  evil 
case.  But  I  looked  out  very  carefully 
for  it  for  a  good  while  after  the 
foundation  of  the  bishopric,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  likely  to  have  been  put 
forth  since  I  left  the  great  island  of 
the  Ocean  for  the  great  island  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 

CATANIA,  March. 
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AT  Lord  Falkland's  court  of  intel- 
lect at  Great  Tew, — that  delightful 
manor  thrown  open  like  a  perpetual 
salon  to  worthy  visitors,  where  Oxford 
scholars  would  arrive,  order  their  bed- 
room, give  notice  of  their  intention  to 
be  present  at  dinner,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  the  library  to  read  or  talk, — 
there  was  at  one  time  a  constant  and 
an  honoured  guest. 

This  was  a  certain  Fellow  of  Merton, 
by  name  John  Earles,  some  ten  years 
older  than  his  host,  and  so  devoted  to 
his  lordship  that,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  he  gave  all  the  time  that  he  could 
make  his  own  to  cultivating  his  society. 
And  at  first  this  was  a  good  deal,  for 
he  was  not  a  busy  man  ;  besides  his 
Fellowship  at  Merton,  he  was  only 
chaplain  to  Lord  Pembroke,  and  vicar 
of  a  distant  "Wiltshire  parish  to  which 
he  paid  but  few  visits.  Between  him 
and  Lord  Falkland  there  was  a  kind 
of  intellectual  bargain  ;  they  read 
Greek  together,  and  John  said  that 
he  learnt  more  than  he  taught,  and 
that  he  was  amply  repaid  for  his 
exertion  by  the  fresh,  lively  light  that 
that  sympathetic  mind  cast  upon  the 
great  variety  of  subjects  which  passed 
under  review  in  that  high  argumenta- 
tive atmosphere. 

John  was  known  to  his  friends  as 
a  singularly  sweet-tempered,  amiable 
man,  one  who  could  count  no  enemies 
— with  the  faults  of  a  scholar,  it  is 
true,  his  hair  tangled,  his  canonical 
coat  dusty,  slovenly  and  negligent  in 
his  habits ;  a  bad  man  of  business,  and 
a  forgetful,  absent-minded  fellow.  But 
they  condoned  these  faults  as  being 
so  unconscious,  the  externals  of  a 
character  which  could  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  social  advantages ;  the 
result  of  a  dreamy  yet  active  mind, 
so  bent  upon  reverie  and  so  strenuous 
iu  thought  that  it  could  not  bear  to 


waste  time  and  trouble  upon  things 
that  were  so  undeniably  unimportant. 
Genuine  absent-mindedness  has  a  great 
charm  for  thoughtful  men ;  when  it  is 
the  index  of  deliberate  abstraction, 
they  are  apt  to  look  upon  it  almost 
enviously,  as  the  sign  of  a  high  aloof- 
ness from  ordinary  sublunary  anxieties, 
an  aloofness  which  they  are  themselves 
unable  to  command. 

John  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
a  great  deal  about  his  fellow-men ;  he 
was  not  philosophising  nor  calculating 
nor  recording  in  those  ruminating 
periods.  He  had  keen  eyes,  that  un- 
tidy, peering  scholar,  and  when  others 
talked  he  listened.  He  examined  their 
features  curiously ;  he  dwelt  with 
inward  delight  upon  their  instinctive 
gestures — the  tones  of  their  voices, 
the  twinkling  of  their  brows,  the 
twitching  of  their  hands  ;  he  did  not 
moon  and  generalise ;  his  taste  was 
for  the  special,  the  particular,  the 
individual,  the  characteristic.  And 
every  now  and  then,  when  pen  and 
paper  lay  in  his  way,  he  would  scribble 
off  a  rough  sketch,  as  an  artist  jots 
down  heads  and  limbs,  towers  and 
copses  on  his  blotting-paper,  a  mental 
caricature  of  one  of  the  strange  fellows 
that  he  was  for  ever  encountering  in 
the  world.  Written  on  loose  sheets, 
sometimes  lying  in  his  desk,  sometimes 
left  on  the  table,  sometimes  dropped 
over  a  friend's  shoulder,  he  set  no 
store  on  these  fragments ;  he  did 
not  hand  them  round  with  affected 
carelessness,  and  come  down  with  his 
bed-candle  to  search  for  them  when 
all  the  world  was  up  stairs.  He  had 
no  idea  of  rushing  into  print,  no 
ambition  connected  with  the  publisher. 
The  figure  with  all  its  oddities  had 
risen  in  his  mind,  and  he  had  the 
whim  to  describe  it.  Done  for  the 
moment,  he  had  but  a  momentary 
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interest  in  it ;  and  like  the  Sibyl,  he 
saw  the  wind  whirl  the  leaves  about 
without  regard  to  the  precious  char- 
acters they  bore. 

Once  or  twice  the  humour  took  him 
to  sketch  himself,  to  outline  such 
lineaments  of  his  own  as  he  had  seen 
reflected  in  the  looks  and  welcomes 
of  his  friends ;  to  recall  for  his  own 
amusement  a  humorous  situation  or 
two  over  which  he  had  often  made 
secret  merriment.  In  words  too  inti- 
mate not  to  be  autobiographical  he 
had  written  of  the  downright  scholar 
whose  "  perplexitye  of  mannerliness 
will  not  let  him  feed,  and  he  is  sharp 
set  at  an  argument  when  he  should 
cut  his  meate."  With  a  twinkling 
eye,  thinking  of  the  stable-gate  at 
Tew  and  the  big  horse-block,  he  says 
how  such  an  one  "  ascends  a  horse 
somewhat  sinisterly,  though  not  on 
the  left  side,  and  they  both  goe 
jogging  in  grief  together ; "  he  tells 
how  he  "  cannot  speak  to  a  Dogge  in 
his  own  dialect,  and  understands 
Greeke  better  than  the  language  of 
a  Falconer." 

But  like  the  squire  who  puts  up 
with  trespassing  and  yet  draws  the 
line  at  poaching,  he  had  suddenly  to 
show  his  hand.  To  have  his  witty 
distinctions  quoted,  to  see  them  go  to 
form  another's  stock-in-trade — that  he 
could  put  up  with ;  it  was  merely 
another  grotesque  turn  among  the 
oddities  of  humanity  that  he  was 
never  tired  of  observing.  But  when 
without  his  leave,  those  fly-sheets, 
those  scrawls  and  sketches  on  which 
he  had  set  so  little  store,  suddenly 
appeared  in  print  garnered  by  some 
careful  hand,  then  he  flung  himself 
into  the  world  with  a  kind  of 
challenge.  Like  Virgil  he  dared  them 
to  finish  what  they  had  professed  to 
begin,  and  for  himself  he  proceeded 
to  finish  what  some  one  else  had  begun 
for  him. 

He  did  not  set  his  name  to  the 
book,  but  allowed  the  world  to  know 
who  was  the  author.  He  affixed  a 
preface  with  the  fictitious  name  of 
Edward  Blount,  in  which  he  professes 


to  bring  forth  to  the  light,  as  it  were, 
infants  which  the  father  would  have 
smothered ;  but  the  preface  is  so  void 
of  partiality,  it  makes  so  little  attempt 
to  compliment  the  book  or  to  insist,  as 
even  the  most  judicial  friend  would 
have  done,  on  the  merits  of  the  work, 
that  it  is  evidently  by  the  hand  of  the 
author, — and  the  author  is  evidently 
a  modest  man. 

Authors  have  only  been  able  to  wake 
and  find  themselves  famous  since  the 
days  of  improved  communication  ;  but 
John  Earles  found  himself  famous  as 
soon  as  the  little  ripple  of  delight 
could  permeate  to  the  outskirts  of 
society.  The  book  was  so  new  and 
bright,  the  humour  was  so  penetrating 
and  yet  so  kind,  and  it  was  above  all 
so  innocent  in  its  wisdom,  that  the 
reading  world  seized  upon  it  with 
delight. 

This  fame  resulting  from  so  slender 
and  nugatory  a  performance  was  a 
strange  surprise  to  Earles,  and  had 
he  not  been  a  man  who  was  apt  all 
through  his  life  to  be  surprised  at  his 
own  successes,  it  might  have  turned 
his  brain  ;  but  he  broke  off  and  wrote 
no  more,  at  least  in  that  manner.  In 
five  years  the  book  ran  through  eight 
editions ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
adding  a  score  of  pieces  to  one  of  the 
editions — pieces  which  at  his  friends' 
earnest  solicitation  he  gathered  out  of 
accumulated  papers — he  wrote  nothing 
else  in  that  kind.  Nay,  he  was  so 
austere,  that  he  had  suppressed  many 
sheets  in  the  first  edition  because  there 
was  a  dash  of  coarseness  which  had 
somehow  invaded  their  fibre. 

He  rose  quickly  in  the  world  after 
this,  and  no  one  envied  him  or  would 
have  detracted  from  him  ;  he  bore  his 
greatness  so  quietly  and  salted  it  so 
well  with  gratitude  that  it  never  was 
anything  but  pure  and  fragrant. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  took  his  chaplain  to 
Court,  where  he  conciliated  so  many, 
and  showed  himself  of  such  even  and 
gracious  temper,  and  possessed  of  so 
genial  an  authority,  that  when  Dr. 
Duppa  was  made  Bishop  of  Sarum, 
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John  Earles  stepped  quickly  into  the 
post  of  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  that  most  gracious  monarch, 
Charles  II. 

When  kings  were  kings,  Arsenius 
was  something  of  a  potentate.  A 
prince's  tutor  might  without  absurdity 
reflect  that  he  held  a  high  and  solemn 
charge.  The  education  of  any  human 
being  is  that ;  and  the  education  of 
one  born  to  rank  and  greatness  will 
always  be  a  serious  undertaking,  just 
because  he  is  capable  of  being  such  a 
power  in  the  world  and  of  influencing 
so  large  a  number  of  people ;  but  the 
education  of  a  king  had  something 
national  about  it,  and  a  tutor  who 
could  really  affect  such  a  pupil's 
character  might  hope  to  react  upon 
a  large  section  of  the  community. 

Charles  II.  was  undeniably  a  clever 
man,  and  made  the  most  of  a  very 
difficult  position.  He  was  not  a  high- 
minded  man  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
and  he  was  hopelessly,  irretrievably 
frivolous.  If  he  had  been  ambitious 
or  serious,  terrible  complications  might 
have  ensued ;  he  would  either  have 
fretted  himself  into  madness  or 
the  country  into  civil  war.  Fortu- 
nately he  did  neither,  but  stood  in  a 
spectatorial  attitude,  watching  the 
world  through  wicked,  humorous  eyes, 
living  a  low  kind  of  life  among  lazy 
friends,  and  sauntering  through  diffi- 
culties which  would  have  wrecked  an 
earnest  man.  A  character  like  this 
is  sure  to  have  appreciated  such  a 
tutor,  but  he  was  probably  far  too 
cold  and  careless  for  Earles  ever  to 
have  influenced  him.  Charles  II.  must 
have  been  a  hopeless  case  from  the 
beginning,  A  clever  man  in  a  very 
great  position,  without  a  touch  of 
generosity  or  affection  in  his  nature, 
is  for  the  educational  experimentalist 
a  hopeless  case ;  and  though  we  cannot 
trace  any  good  strain  in  Charles  to  the 
effect  of  Earles'  influence,  yet  it  was 
something  to  have  conciliated  such  a 
prince's  liking  and  to  retain  his 
esteem. 

John  had  just  been  made  Chancellor 
of  Sarum  Church,  and  had  just  taken 


possession  of  one  of  those  sweet  gabled 
and  mullioned  houses  of  gray  stone, 
where  gardens  run  down  to  the  placid, 
clear  chalk-stream  wandering  through 
its  water-meadows, — when  the  troubles 
began.  A  man  such  as  John  had  never 
a  doubt  as  to  his  policy  :  he  had  no 
sort  of  sympathy  with  the  Puritans ; 
their  total  lack  of  humour  and  delicacy 
disgusted  him  as  much  as  anything 
human  could  disgust  him  ;  and  he  was 
not  a  man  who  clung  with  any  hanker- 
ing to  houses  and  lands.  He  threw  up 
all  his  appointments  and  went  across 
the  sea  to  his  master ;  and  at  one  time 
or  another  gave  him  in  instalments 
all  the  scanty  fortune  he  had  put 
aside. 

He  lived  to  be  rewarded ;  no  one 
was  so  eminently  in  his  master's  eye. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  made  Dean 
of  Westminster,  then  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, and  then  on  Duppa's  death  went 
back  to  Sarum  as  its  Bishop  ;  and  he 
remained  through  it  all  the  most 
simple-minded  ecclesiastic  that  ever  sat 
upon  a  throne.  An  easy  task  enough 
nowadays,  when  priests  move  among 
statesmen  as  a  lamb  moves  among 
wolves, — so  far  as  worldly  prospects  are 
concerned.  If  a  Body  expects  to  be 
disestablished  and  disendowed  within 
a  decade,  that  will  preserve  humility 
under  worldly  trappings,  like  the  skull- 
beaker  at  Norwegian  feasts ;  but  in 
those  days,  when  a  bishop  was  in 
reality  a  petty  prince,  when  he  and 
his  brethren  made  up  nearly  a  third 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  when  their 
title  to  Church  revenues  was  held  (as 
it  was  in  the  first  flush  of  the  Restora- 
tion) as  safer  than  many  a  country 
gentleman's,  and  as  rather  more  sacred 
than  the  king's, — a  courtier  and  a 
scholar,  clad  in  pomp,  dignified  by 
secular  observance  and  sanctified  by 
heavenly  authority,  may  be  excused  if 
he  is  a  little  corrupted  by  the  flush  of 
dignity ;  and  to  be  gentle  and  natural 
and  simple-minded  under  such  an  ac- 
cession of  respect  signifies  an  unfailing 
plenitude  of  humility's  saving  spring. 

Perhaps  ill-health  may  have  con- 
tributed a  little  to  this  balance  and 
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sanity  of  mind  ;  it  is  a  wonderful  tonic 
in  the  midst  of  riotous  prosperity.  At 
any  rate  the  Bishop  died  of  a  very 
painful  disease  which  had  long  troubled 
him,  in  the  sixty- fifth  year  of  his  age  ; 
he  died  at  his  own  dear  Oxford,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  college, 
where  he  had  first  practised  the  piety 
that  made  his  life  so  wholesome  all 
along.  A  quaint  and  pompous  epitaph 
there  describes  him  as  "  Angel  of  the 
Church  of  Worcester,  afterwards  Angel 
of  the  Church  of  Sarum,  and  now 
Angel  of  the  Church  Triumphant. 
(Ecclesice  Angelus  Vigornensis,  postraodo 
Sarisburiensis,  jam  triumphantis.}" 

At  Salisbury,  in  the  Palace,  there 
is  no  portrait  of  him,  but  there  is  one 
at  Westminster ;  and  in  a  Wiltshire 
farm-house,  not  far  from  Sarum,  there 
are  portraits,  rude  and  ill-drawn,  of 
himself  and  his  wife.  This  lady  is 
buried  in  a  little  churchyard,  Strat- 
ford-sub-Castle,  that  lies  below  the 
huge  embanked  mound  of  Old  Sarum, 
overshadowed  by  a  pleasant  avenue 
of  limes.  It  was  still  rather  an  un- 
popular thing  for  a  bishop  to  marry. 
Hardly  more  than  half- a-century  before, 
Abbot,  a  predecessor  of  Earles  at 
Sarum,  had  been  so  scolded  and  threat- 
ened by  his  actual  as  well  as  spiritual 
brother,  the  Primate,  for  marrying 
when  in  Episcopal  Orders,  that  he  died 
of  a  broken  heart.  Earles  was  not  so 
severely  handled  :  we  hear  little  of  the 
marriage,  except  that  he  was  happy  in 
it.  His  wife  lived  and  died  unnoticed  : 
in  those  days  bishops'  wives  were  made 
even  less  of  than  they  are  now.  He 
himself  took  no  prominent  place ; 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  uncon- 
sciously drawn  into  the  tide  of  practical 
affairs.  At  any  rate  for  some  reason 
he  left  next  to  nothing  behind  him 
besides  the  little  book  aforesaid;  he 
wrote  a  few  epitaphs  and  dedica- 
tions, translated  the  "  Icon  Basil  ike  " 
into  Latin,  and  had  nearly  finished 
translating  Hooker's  "Polity"  into 
the  same  language,  when  he  died. 
The  latter  was  lost  through  the  care- 
lessness of  servants,  who  threw  it  into 
a  waste-paper  bin,  and  used  it  to  wrap 


up  butter  and  cheese.  And  perhaps 
one  may  be  excused  for  saying  that  it 
was  not  a  very  inappropriate  ending 
for  it ;  why  a  man  of  brisk  and  original 
mind  should  ever  have  engaged  in  this 
dismal  hack-work  is  the  real  problem. 
His  contemporaries  echo  the  loss  with 
a  howl  of  dismay  that  could  hardly 
have  been  greater  had  Hooker's 
original  manuscript  itself  been  lost. 
Perhaps  the  Bishop  wished  to  correct 
the  impression  he  had  created  by  his 
earlier  book, — as  Maurice  used  to  buy 
up  copies  of  "  Eustace  Conway," — and 
so  engaged  in  a  graver  and  more  appro- 
priate work ;  he  could  hardly  have 
selected  one  which  could  have  been  at 
once  so  decorous  and  so  dull.  Anyhow, 
the  destruction  of  this  document  will 
be  received  by  the  modern  student 
with,  to  say  the  least,  equanimity. 

We  may  now  turn  to  a  closer  study 
of  the  book  by  which  he  still  deserves 
to  be  well  known,  "The  Microcosmo- 
graphy,"  or,  to  give  a  free  rendering, 
"  Jottings  from  the  Note-book  of  a 
Minute  Philosopher." 

This  kind  of  writing  was  a  favourite 
with  the  age  ;  men  were  beginning  to 
turn  from  the  solemn  impersonalities 
of  chivalry  and  from  the  restricted 
limitations  of  the  drama,  to  a  more 
minute  analysis  of  character,  to  a 
spectatorial  interest  in  the  more  un- 
pleasing  types  of  which  humanity 
affords  such  numerous  instances.  It 
was  the  foreshadowing  of  the  modern 
novel ;  but  it  is  of  course  a  somewhat 
elementary  form  of  delineation  of  char- 
acter. Its  elementariness  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  characters  are  labelled 
and  classified  :  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  the  effects  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  success  of  such  work 
would  depend  upon  the  humour,  the 
verisimilitude,  the  liveliness  of  the 
portraiture.  There  is  consequently  a 
great  want  of  that  complexity  which 
is  at  once  the  delight  and  the  despair 
of  the  draughtsman  of  human  cha- 
racter, and  such  sketches  are  therefore 
as  inferior  to  fine  creations  of  charac- 
ter, as  studies  of  expression  like  Le 
Brun's,  where  the  whole  skill  of  the 
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artist  is  directed  to  the  production  of 
a  single  effect,  are  inferior  to  a  noble 
portrait. 

The  aim  of  the  Microcosmogra- 
phist  is  to  add  touch  after  touch, 
every  one  of  which  shall  indicate  in 
different  phases,  from  different  points 
of  view,  the  same  actual  character- 
istic ;  just  as  the  physiognomist  in 
imaginary  portraits  endeavours  to 
make  eyes,  ears,  mouth  and  brow  all 
bear  the  same  stamp  and  illustrate 
the  same  expression.  It  is  a  con- 
centration of  effects  as  opposed  to  a 
combination  of  causes.  Theophrastus, 
of  course,  and  Aristotle  are  the  fathers 
of  the  art ;  besides  Earles,  Hall  and 
Over  bury  are  the  best  of  the  English 
School. 

What  will  at  once  strike  the  reader 
is  the  exceedingly  miscellaneous  and 
at  the  same  time  humorous  nature  of 
the  contents.  Under  the  general 
designation  of  character  we  have  "  A 
Childe,  a  meere  dull  Physitian,  an 
Alderman,  a  younger  Brother,  a 
Tavern,  an  old  College  Butler,  a  Pot- 
poet,  a  Baker,  The  Common  Singing 
Men,  a  Bowie-alley,  a  She-precise 
Hypocrite,  a  Trumpeter,  a  meere 
Complemental  man,  Paul's  Walk,  a 
Stayed  Man,"  &c. ;  still  the  character- 
sketches  formed  by  far  the  most 
considerate  parts  of  these. 

As  instances  of  Earles'  humour  take 
the  following  extract. 

THE  ANTIQUARY.  Hee  will  go  you  forty 
miles  to  see  a  Saint's  well,  or  ruined  Abbey  ; 
and  if  there  be  but  a  Crosse  or  a  stone  foot- 
stool in  the  way  hee'll  be  considering  it  so 
long  till  he  forget  his  journey.  .  .  .  His  very 
attire  is  that  which  is  the  eldest  out  of 
fashion,  and  you  may  pick  a  criticism  out 
of  his  Breeches.  He  never  looks  upon 
himself  till  he  is  grey-haired,  and  then  he 
is  pleased  at  his  own  antiquity.  His  grave 
does  not  fright  him,  because  he  has  been 
us'd  to  sepulchers,  and  he  likes  Death  the 
better,  because  it  gathers  him  to  his 
fathers. 

Or  the  following,  from  "  A  Plaine 
Country -Fellow. " 

He  seems  to  have  the  judgment  of 
Nebuchadnezar  ;  for  his  conversation  is 
among  beasts,  and  his  tallons  none  of  the 


shortest,  only  he  eats  not  grasse,  because 
he  loves  notSallets  [salads].  He  expostu- 
lates with  his  Oxen  very  understandingly, 
and  speaks  Gee  and  Ree  better  than 
English.  His  mind  is  not  nrnch  distracted 
with  objects,  but  if  a  good  Fat  Cow  come 
in  his  way,  he  stands  dumb  and  astonisht, 
and  though  his  haste  be  never  so  greate, 
will  fix  here  half  an  houre's  contemplation. 


Or     this,     from 
Dunne." 
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He  is  like  a  rejected  acquaintance,  hunts 
those  that  care  not  for  his  company,  and 
he  knows  it  well  enough  ;  yet  he  will  not 
away.  The  sole  place  to  supply  him  is  the 
Buttery,  where  he  takes  grievous  use  upon 
your  name,  and  he  is  one  much  wrought 
upon  with  good  Beere  and  Rhetorick. 

This  may  illustrate  his  penetration 
and  sagacity  of  observation. 

A  SUSPICIOUS  MAN.  It  shall  goe  hard 
but  you  must  abuse  him  whether  you  will 
or  no.  Not  a  word  can  be  spoke  but  nips 
him  somewhere.  .  .  You  shall  have  him  go 
fretting  out  of  company  with  some  twenty 
quarrels  to  every  man,  stung  and  gall'd, 
and  no  man  knows  less  the  occasion  than 
they  that  have  given  it. 

Or  this,  from  "The  Blunt  Man." 

He  is  exceeding  in  love  with  his  Humour, 
which  makes  him  always  profess  and  pro- 
claim it  ;  and  you  must  take  what  he  says 
patiently,  because  he  is  a  plaine  man  ;  his 
nature  is  his  excuse  still  and  other  men's 
Tyrant,  for  he  must  speake  his  mind,  and 
that  is  his  worst,  though  he  love  to  teach 
others  he  is  teaching  himself. 

"The  Scepticke  in  Religion,"  a 
habit  of  mind. with  which  Earles  had 
little  sympathy,  is  well  drawn. 

The  Fathers  jostle  him  from  one  side  to 
the  other  ;  now  Sosinas  and  Vorstius  afresh 
torture  him,  and  he  agrees  with  none  worse 
than  himself.  He  puts  his  foot  into  Heresies 
tenderly,  as  a  cat  in  the  water,  and  pulls  it 
out  again,  and  still  something  unanswered 
delays  him  ;  yet  he  bears  away  some  parcel  1 
of  each,  and  you  may  sooner  pick  all 
Religions  out  of  him  than  one.  He  cannot 
think  so  many  wise  men  can  be  in  error, 
nor  so  many  honest  men  out  of  the  way, 
and  his  wonder  is  doubled  when  he  sees 
these  oppose  one  another.  In  summe  his 
whole  life  is  a  question  and  his  salvation  a 
greater,  which  death  only  concludes,  and 
then  he  is  resolved. 
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But  there  is,  beside  these  sharp 
stinging  sentences,  a  lovely  view  of 
gentle  tenderness  in  his  writing.  "  A 
Childe,"  which  opens  the  series,  is  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  and  feeling 
delineations  in  literature. 

His  father  has  writ  him  as  his  own  little 
story  wherein  he  reads  those  days  of  his 
life  that  he  cannot  remember  ;  and  sighs 
to  see  what  innocence  he  has  outlived. 
The  elder  he  grows  he  is  a  stair  lower 
from  God,  and  like  his  first  parent  much 
worse  in  his  breeches.  Could  he  put  off 
his  body  with  his  little  coat,  he  had  got 
eternity  without  a  burthen,  and  exchanged 
one  heaven  for  another. 

But  it  would  be  easy  to  quote  and 
quote  and  give  no  real  idea  of  the 
fertility,  the  wit,  the  pathos  of  the 
man.  All  humanity  is  before  him, 
and  must  be  handled  tenderly  because 
he  is  a  part  of  it  himself,  and  because 
faults,  like  ugly  features,  are  sent  us 


to  be  modified,  perhaps ;  to  be  eradi- 
cated, no  ! 

The  one  strain  in  character  which 
throughout  afflicts  him  most,  and  for 
which  he  reserves  his  most  distilled 
contempt,  is  the  strain  of  unreality — 
the  affectation  whose  sin  is  always  to 
please,  and  which  fails  so  singularly 
of  its  object.  Hypocrisy,  pretension, 
falseness— against  everything  which 
has  that  lack  of  simplicity  so  fatal  to 
true  life  he  sets  his  face.  For  the 
rest  he  can  hardly  read  the  enigma 
he  only  states  it  reverently.  Like 
the  old  Persian  poet,  he  seems  to 
say: 

Oh  Thou,  who  Man  of  baser  earth  didst 

make, 

And  e'en  with  Paradise  devise  the  Snake  : 
For  all  the  Sin  wherewith  the  face  of 

Man 
Is  blacken'd — Man's  forgiveness  give — and 

take  ! 
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VISITORS  who  go  to  Italy  to  study 
Italian  art  make  a  great  mistake  in 
devoting  themselves  solely,  or  even 
mainly,  to  picture-galleries.  Two  of 
the  principal  facts  about  the  great 
Italian  painters,  and  those  just  the 
facts  which  make  their  work  most  in- 
teresting, cannot  so  be  learned.  Italian 
art,  alike  in  its  motives  and  in  its 
models,  was  a  reflection  of  Italian  life. 
"  It  is  a  constant  law,"  says  Mr. 
Ruskin,  "  that  the  greatest  men,  whe- 
ther poets  or  painters,  live  entirely  in 
their  own  age," — and,  he  might  have 
added,  in  their  own  land.  The  old 
Italian  masters  painted  their  ever- 
recurring  cycle  of  religious  subjects, 
because  those  were  the  subjects  in 
which  the  people  around  them  were 
vitally  interested.  And  we  in  a  later 
age  can  only  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  old  pictures  by  placing  ourselves 
at  the  old  point  of  view.  Similarly 
with  the  types  of  beauty  which  the 
Italian  masters  selected  for  the  setting 
of  their  sacred  legends.  They  painted 
the  fair  faces  and  the  beautiful  scenery 
that  they  saw  round  them.  They  re- 
presented the  Madonna  not  as  a  Jewish 
maiden  but  as  an  Italian  contadina ; 
and  the  hills  beneath  which  their  Holy 
Families  took  their  repose  were  not 
the  mountains  that  stand  round  about 
Jerusalem,  but  those  that  encircle 
Florence  or  rise  from  the  horizon  of 
Venice.  But  all  these  things  can  be 
seen  better  in  the  reality  than  in  the 
painted  imitation,  and  it  is  only  after 
inhaling,  as  it  were,  the  Italian  atmo- 
sphere, that  one  can  properly  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  Italian  art.  In  the 
matter  of  landscape  most  travellers 
would  readily  admit  this  fact.  Every 
one  sees,  for  instance,  that  the  proper 
preparation  for  enjoying  Titian's  can- 
vases is  a  drive  through  Titian's  coun- 
try in  the  Dolomites.  The  everlasting 


hills  are  the  same  now  as  then,  and 
one  may  stand  to-day  at  the  very  point 
of  view — at  Caverzano,  near  Belluno — - 
from  which  Titian  took  the  mountain 
forms  and  effect  of  evening  light  in 
that  picture  of  the  "  Repose  "  which 
now  hangs  in  our  National  Gallery. 

The  religious  sentiment  and  the  facial 
type  of  the  Italian  peasantry  are  not  so 
easily  discernible,  but  they  may  still 
occasionally  be  found  in  native  purity, 
and  they  are  then  seen  to  be  not  less 
constant  to  the  old  configuration  than 
are  the  hills  and  valleys  of  their  home. 
We  had  a  pretty  instance  of  this  fact 
the  other  day,  when  we  chanced  to  be 
witnesses  of  a  Passion  Play  in  the  lake 
district  of  Italy.  It  was  a  very  humble 
audience  and  a  very  primitive  play. 
The  time  was  not  the  tourist's  season, 
and  there  was  no  cause  or  desire  on 
any  side  to  play  to  the  stranger's 
gallery.  It  was  a  purely  native  func- 
tion ;  and  at  every  turn  we,  who  were 
chance  spectators  of  it,  were  reminded 
of  old  pictures  at  Florence  or  Venice, 
to  the  inner  meaning  of  which  we  had 
often  sought  in  vain  to  find  the  clue. 
Here,  in  the  graceful  figures  and  soft 
faces  of  the  peasant  players,  we  re- 
cognised the  models  of  the  Italian 
masters ;  and  here,  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  play  and  its  reception  by  the 
audience,  we  saw  a  living  instance  of 
the  religious  feeling  which  was  the 
motive  of  early  Italian  art.  In  the 
pictures  the  motive  is  often  hard  to  find 
and  still  harder  to  entirely  understand. 
It  is  so  na'ive  sometimes  that  it  seems 
less  than  religious,  and  yet  so  sincere, 
that  it  seems  more  than  childish.  Who 
that  recalls  the  "  Adams  and  Eves,' 
the  "  Creations,"  the  "  Last  Judg- 
ments," which  he  has  seen  in  collec- 
tions of  early  Italian  pictures,  will 
not  admit  that  they  have  more  often 
offended  than  interested  him,  more 
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often  amused  than  impressed  ?  But  one 
comes  to  such  pictures  with  a  better 
understanding  and  a  fuller  sympathy 
after  seeing  them  transferred,  as  it 
were,  from  canvas  to  the  real  life  of 
the  peasantry  themselves.  And,  per- 
haps, here  and  there  another  visitor 
will  find  some  help  towards  the  enjoy- 
ment of  old  Italian  art  in  this  simple 
record  of  a  Passion  Play  among  the 
Italian  lakes. 

We  had  landed  one  day  in  the  early 
spring  at  the  principal  inn  (and,  indeed, 
there  are  not  many  to  boast  of)  in  the 
little  town  of  Orta,  on  the  lake  of  that 
name. 

That  speck  of  white  just  on  its  marge 
Is  Pella  ;  see,  in  the  evening-glow, 

How  sharp  the  silver  spear-heads  charge, 
When  Alp  meets  heaven  in  snow  ! 

But  for  all  Mr.  Browning's  pretty 
poem,  Orta  is  still  little  known  to  the 
general  body  of  tourists.  Even  the 
railway  that  was  opened  last  year  has 
not  spoiled  the  solitude  of  the  spot. 
The  long  range  of  Monte  Motterone, 
which  separates  the  lake  of  Orta  from 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  still  wards  off  the 
travelling  locusts  on  the  north  ;  the 
hill,  surmounted  by  the  ancient  tower 
of  Buccione,  dividing  the  lake  from 
"the  waveless  plain  of  Lombardy," 
still  forms  a  barrier  on  the  south.  The 
town  of  Orta  itself,  standing  on  the 
most  inaccessible  of  promontories,  has 
a  curious  old-world  look  about  it  com- 
pared with  Baveno  and  Pallanza. 
Here  are  none  of  the  barracks  of 
Bellaggio  or  palaces  of  Cadenabbia. 
The  old  inn  stands  on  the  little  market- 
place or  piazza  (it  must  be  a  poor  town 
indeed  that  has  not  self-respect  enough 
to  christen  its  open  space  piazza],  and 
sees  all  the  life  of  the  village,  or,  in- 
deed, of  the  commune,  transacted  under- 
neath its  windows.  Oleanders  and 
southern  plants  stand  between  the 
pillars  of  its  portico.  Some  of  the 
gardens  of  Orta  are  indeed  a  wonder. 
We  have  passed  great  hedge-rows  of 
banksia  rose,  and  of  glorious  yellow 
tea-roses  on  our  way ;  and  now  that 
we  have  come  upon  the  Albergo  S. 


Giulio,  it  is  a  patch  of  sunshine  after 
the  narrow  overhanging  street.  The 
landlord  welcomes  us  with  old-fashioned 
courtesy,  and  we  enter  the  weather- 
worn old  stone  courtyard,  built  round 
a  square  open  to  the  sky,  where,  as  you 
look  up,  hanging  pots  of  creepers  and 
twining  plants  seem  to  frame  the  blue. 
Here,  we  thought,  if  anywhere  still  in 
Italy,  we  should  see  some  traces  of  the 
old  Italian  life  ;  and  we  had  not  long 
to  wait.  Outside,  in  the  sunny  piazza, 
a  gipsy  encampment  had  just  alighted 
from  three  gaily-painted  green  and 
yellow  vans,  hung  with  lace  curtains 
and  containing  perfect  nests  of  families, 
like  the  conjurors'  magic  boxes.  The 
tiny  olive-skinned  children  tumbled 
about  in  the  dust  with  a  litter  of 
puppies,  which  also  formed  part  of  the 
cavalcade.  As  our  windows  looked 
directly  on  to  the  piazza,  and  as  the 
gipsies  took  up  their  abode  here  for 
several  days,  we  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  becoming  acquainted  with 
them. 

All  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
the  company  were  conducted  in  public, 
and  they  were  a  most  merry,  sunny- 
tempered  crew,  ever  exchanging  a  laugh 
or  a  joke  with  the  passers-by.  But  it 
was  two  or  three  days  before  we  learnt 
that  the  gipsies  were  strolling  players, 
and  that  a  grand  dramatic  representa- 
tion was  preparing.  The  excitement 
of  market  day  had  come  and  gone,  and 
that  great  weekly  festival  had  almost 
cast  the  gipsies  into  shade ;  but  now 
we  observed  the  men  very  busily  erect- 
ing a  marquee  at  one  side  of  the 
piazza,  under  the  linden  ,  trees  close  to 
the  lake.  They  stopped  often,  like  all 
Italian  workmen,  for  a  chat,  or  a  doze, 
or  a  laugh;  but  still  the  tent  pro- 
gressed, and  by  nightfall  it  was  all 
overhung  with  rough  oil-paintings  of 
wonderful  description,  and  of  bold,  not 
to  say  brilliant,  colouring.  On  one  of 
these  was  depicted  a  woman  with  a 
tiger  about  to  spring  on  her  ;  on 
another  a  man  being  pierced  with  four 
spears  at  once  (the  drawing  reminding 
us  somewhat  of  Margaritone) ;  but  the 
masterpiece  was  Judas  writhing  in  the 
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flames  of  hell.  Underneath  this  latter 
work  of  art  a  notice  in  a  round  elemen- 
tary hand  was  soon  posted  up  informing 
us  that  nothing  less  than  the  Passion 
Play  was  to  be  attempted.  Coming 
back  from  a  row  on  the  lake  in  the 
afternoon,  we  noticed  two  pairs  of 
dusty  little  bare  legs  sticking  out  of 
the  tent.  These  we  found  belonged  to 
the  two  most  troublesome  of  the  babies, 
a  ubiquitous  little  boy  and  girl,  who 
had  the  knack  of  being  everywhere  at 
once  and  mostly  in  the  way  ;  they  were 
now  poking  their  heads  under  the  tent 
in  a  wild  attempt  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  The  business  did  not  seem 
even  yet  to  be  very  engrossing ;  the 
handsome,  lazy  gipsies  hung  about 
outside,  talking  and  laughing  in  most 
picturesque  groups.  It  was  Wilhelm 
Meister  and  his  company,  we  thought, 
come  to  Italy.  Here  was  Laertes,  a 
dark- eyed  youth,  and  there,  Friedrich, 
the  fair -haired  boy.  Yonder  was 
Philina,  cracking  nuts  and  laughing 
with  Wilhelm  (a  superior  sort  of  per- 
son who  seemed  to  be  stage-manager). 
Half-past  eight  had  been  the  time  fixed 
upon  for  the  representation.  It  grew 
dark  and  still  the  families  sat  on, 
leisurely  enjoying  their  coffee  and 
polenta  on  the  steps  of  their  caravans. 
As  we  passed  near,  the  old  woman 
called  to  us  and  graciously  offered  us 
some  coffee,  tendering  her  own  cup  to 
drink  out  of  :  "  Of  what  country  were 
we  ?  Ah,  Inglese  !  Was  it  very  far 
off  ?  further  than  Venice,  perhaps  ?  " 
At  last  the  men  retired  to  wash  and 
get  ready.  Sitting  by  the  lake,  we 
overheard  two  handsome  youths  dis- 
cussing their  respective  parts.  They 
both  wished  to 'take  the  part  of  Jesus, 
and  waxed  warm  over  the  question. 
At  last,  the  younger  one — a  beautiful, 
curly-haired  stripling  —  gave  up,  on 
condition  that  St.  John  should  be 
allotted  to  him.  Then,  this  being 
decided,  the  man  who  was  to  be  Jesus 
began  leisurely  to  wash  his  hands  in 
the  lake — and  much  they  needed  the 
operation. 

At  half-past  eight  we  presented  our- 
selves at  the  marquee  and  paid  our 


money  to  the  old  grandmother,  who 
was  in  fact  the  Mrs.  Grudden  of  the 
company.  The  tickets  were  of  two 
prices  :  twenty-five  centimes  for  re- 
served seats,  and  fifteen  centimes  for 
standing  room.  The  chairs,  like  Mr. 
Crummies'  family-boxes,  carried  double, 
so  that  many  rosy  white-capped  girls, 
and  boys  in  blouses,  were  accommo- 
dated on  their  fathers'  and  mothers' 
laps,  where  they  remained  motionless, 
their  wide-open  eyes  staring  at  the 
stage  in  mute  astonishment.  In  the 
doorway,  the  grandfather  of  the  com- 
pany sat  playing  a  barrel-organ 
(boasting  of  but  one  tune  of  eight 
bars)  and  continued  it  throughout  the 
evening  with  greater  zeal  than  con- 
sideration. The  actors  all  ran  about, 
seeing  every  one  to  their  places,  in  their 
glittering  tinsel  dresses,  which  one 
would  have  thought  rather  tended  to 
detract  from  the  subsequent  effect. 
We  had  modestly  taken  seats  near  the 
door  in  order  to  slip  out  more  easily 
should  the  entertainment  prove  too 
long.  But  we  were  overruled  ;  they 
insisted  on  our  changing  and  taking 
the  places  they  thought  best.  One  of 
the  girls  came  and  sat  beside  us,  and 
we  talked  for  a  few  minutes  before  the 
play  began.  She  told  us  that  her 
name  was  Angela.  She  was  twenty- 
one,  and  had  been  married  three  years  ; 
she  had  had  three  children,  but  two 
were  dead,  and  now  there  was  only 
the  tiny  elf-like  baby,  thirty  days  old 
to-day,  she  said,  and  it  had  been  a 
long,  long  journey  from  Venice.  We 
felt  a  strange  pity  for  her  that  she 
evidently  did  not  feel  for  herself.  But 
now  a  stalwart  Roman  captain  ap- 
proached us,  and,  in  a  sort  of  polyglot 
of  French,  Italian,  and  German,  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  scene-painter  :  "  Indeed,"  he 
added,  modestly,  "  I  can  do  a  little  of 
all — I  have  been  in  all  countries."  His 
company  had  just  left  Venice  and 
Milan,  where  they  had  done  a  great 
business  ;  "  but,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not 
had  time  to  study  art  as  much  as  ] 
should  have  liked."  Then  he  hastened 
away  as  the  stage-bell  rang,  and  the 
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curtain  drew  up,  not  without  a  few 
hitches  and  a  very  visible  stage-car- 
penter tugging  away  hard  in  the  corner. 
The  scene  opened  with  Mary  remon- 
strating with  her  Son,  and  complaining 
of  Him  to  His  disciples.  She  wore 
the  traditional  blue  robes,  figured  with 
gold  arabesques  ;  a  rather  strident 
voice  detracted  from  her  charms,  but 
though  her  action  was  weak  and  mono- 
tonous, she  was  by  far  the  best  player 
among  the  female  section  of  the  com- 
pany. On  her  entrance,  a  little  girl 
next  to  us  cried  out  awe- stricken,  Ecco 
la  Madonna  !  It  was  the  only  remark 
she  made  through  the  performance, 
words  evidently  failing  her  after  this. 
The  youth  who  took  the  much-coveted 
part  of  Jesus  was  certainly  the  star  of 
the  troop,  and  his  acting  was  always 
reverent  and  quiet.  He  was  excellently 
made-up,  too,  and  alike  in  type  of  face 
and  colour  of  drapery  he  might  have 
stepped  straight  from  some  old  painter's 
canvas. 

The  wives,  who  came  on  as  Roman 
soldiers  and  centurions,  we  were  amused 
to  find,  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  but 
chime  in  with  the  chorus.  Some  of 
the  dresses  looked  as  though  they  had 
seen  much  wear;  poor  Angela,  we 
noticed,  wore  the  dustiest  tunic  of  all, 
and  hose  that  had  been  plentifully 
darned  !  We  pictured  her  sitting  up 
at  night  to  mend  them  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  caravan,  by  her  sickly 
baby,  while  her  big,  handsome  husband 
dozed  beside  her.  The  play  grew  rather 
tedious  towards  the  end ;  true,  the 
scenes  were  short,  but  then  they  were 
monotonous  and  innumerable.  After 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane  came 
the  seven  stations  of  the  cross,  each 
requiring  a  separate  raising  of  the 
curtain.  But  though  we  were  some- 
what bored  by  this  succession  of  simi- 
lar scenes, — just  as  in  a  picture-gallery, 
or  in  the  chapels  of  a  church,  the 
painted  scenes  are  apt  to  pall, — there 
was  no  trace  of  listlessness  or  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  audience  at 
large.  Even  the  regulation  finale, 
without  which  no  scene  was  complete, 
seemed  to  come  to  them  each  time  as 


a  fresh  delight.  At  a  given  signal  all 
the  actors  got  into  position  in  a  circle, 
and  went  slowly  round  to  music  (the 
eternal  eight  bars  of  the  barrel-organ), 
on  a  sliding  -  board.  This  simple 
manoeuvre  was  continually  repeated, 
and  thus  no  portion  of  the  actor's 
robes  was  lost  to  any  spectator,  what- 
ever his  position  in  the  house.  At 
about  the  third  station  appeared  Simon 
the  Cyrenian  robed  in  black ;  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  comic  character, 
and  elicited  peals  of  laughter  from  the 
audience,  who  up  to  this  time  had  re- 
mained perfectly  grave,  reverent,  and 
impressed — even  in  face  of  the  sliding- 
board  !  There  must  have  been  a  dearth 
of  principal  actors,  for  we  recognized 
the  same  man  in  Simon  the  Cyrenian, 
Judas,  and  the  High  Priest ;  but  then, 
as  one  knows,  the  old  masters  often 
used  the  same  model  for  the  most 
diverse  characters.  Of  the  High  Priest 
there  was  certainly  too  much ;  but  if 
that  was  in  order  to  show  off  his 
wonderful  robes,  it  was  a  licence  which 
the  greatest  painters  freely  allowed 
themselves.  Then  there  appeared  St. 
Veronica  with  her  handkerchief,  who 
grated  somewhat  on  us,  being  a  stagey 
woman  with  a  harsh  voice,  decidedly 
the  least  pleasing  of  the  sisterhood. 
Indeed,  the  men  were  altogether  better 
players  than  the  women.  Judas  was 
especially  well  done,  in  the  true  melo- 
dramatic style ;  and  when  in  the  end 
the  devil  (represented  as  a  sort  of 
pantomime  bogey)  came  to  carry  him 
off,  the  excitement  was  tremendous. 
Directly  after  this,  when  we  thought 
the  play  was  over,  the  stage-manager 
leapt  upon  the  boards  to  announce 
that  there  would  now  be  a  further 
collection  of  ten  centimes  per  head, 
and  also  that  those  who  paid  this  sum 
would  be  allowed  to  see  "  the  Resur- 
rection, with  Bengal  lights."  One 
could  not  imagine  a  better  illustration 
of  that  mixture  of  business  and  senti- 
ment which  characterized  alike  the 
mediaeval  Church  and  the  artists  who 
ministered  to  it. 

Next  day  we  were  wakened  at  day- 
break by  the  same  old  tune  on  the 
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organ,  accompanied  by  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  looking  out,  we  saw  the 
actors  and  their  wives  (a  selection  of 
the  latter)  perambulating  the  streets 
in  their  last  night's  dresses,  while 
every  now  and  then  the  stage-manager 
stopped  to  announce  (which  he  did  just 
like  the  town-crier)  that  there  would 
be  a  second  theatrical  performance  to- 
night,— the  Creation  of  the  World, 
with  Adam  and  Eve,  which  was  also 
to  include  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian,  and  Susanna  and  the  Elders, 
— to  close  with  a  grand  "pantomimic 
effect."  No  difficulties  were  apparently 
too  great  for  these  actors,  just  as  no 
subject  appalled  the  painters  of  old. 

Although  much  exhausted  by  the 
heat  of  the  tent  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, we  felt  that  we  really  must  go 
and  see  this  Creation.  Presently  we 
noticed  some  men  of  the  party  singled 
out  and  sent  on  an  expedition  with  a 
donkey-cart,  which  St.  John  harnessed, 
looking  most  beautiful  and  dirty,  with 
his  auburn  curly  mop  of  hair  falling 
over  his  big  black  eyes.  They  returned 
laden  with  horse-chestnut  branches,  of 
which  we  were  anon  to  discover  the 
use.  The  women  nursed  their  children 
and  gossiped  while  doing  odds  and 
ends  of  mending.  Angela  and  Virginia 
compared  their  children.  Virginia 
(also  a  Roman  centurion)  looked  about 
twenty,  a  well- grown  happy-looking 
girl  with  a  picturesque  yellow  hand- 
kerchief round  her  head.  Her  baby, 
Olympia,  ten  months  old,  had  un  poco 
difebbre,  and  indeed  it  wailed  plain- 
tively and  its  black  eyes  gazed  mourn- 
fully at  us.  Poor  baby !  Theatres 
apparently  did  not  agree  with  it ;  but 
Virginia  did  not  seem  to  worry  much 
about  it.  Virginia  was  Mrs.  Grudden's 
own  daughter,  so  she  was  probably 
well  cared  for  in  the  matter  of  food 
and  lodging  :  the  others,  she  told  us, 
were  not  relations  of  hers,  only 
friends.  "  The  play  will  be  even  more 
beautiful  than  last  night,"  Angela  told 
us  that  evening,  as  she  found  us  the 
best  seats :  and  indeed  it  was,  if  pos- 
sible, more  surprising.  We  recognized 
the  chestnut  branches  in  the  tree  of 


good  and  evil.  The  Almighty  (the 
same  actor  as  he  who  did  the  High 
Priest  and  Judas)  appeared  in  long 
pontifical  robes  and  a  white  beard.  He 
created  Adam  and  Eve  by  the  simple 
process  of  pulling  them  up  from  behind 
a  board  which  had  been  placed  for  that 
purpose  on  one  side  of  the  stage. 
Angela  was  not  acting  to-night ;  shorn 
of  her  former  glory,  and  in  a  very  old 
frock,  she  was  busy  attending  to  Eve's 
two  troublesome  children  and  rocking 
a  third,  the  youngest,  to  sleep  beside 
us.  Eve  herself,  meanwhile,  looking 
very  young  and  pretty  in  pink  tights, 
gazed  as  though  she  cared  for  nothing 
earthly, — least  of  all  for  her  three 
dirty  little  children  among  the  audi- 
ence. Her  eldest  boy,  with  his  face 
still  unwashed  (he  had  been  naughty 
and  crying  all  day)  and  his  ragged, 
muddy  little  trousers  appearing  under 
his  wings  and  robes,  presently  enacted 
the  archangel  sent  to  bid  Adam  depart 
from  Eden  ;  "  it  was  a  very  small  angel, 
almost  a  doll-angel,"  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
says  of  the  heavenly  visitant  to  St. 
Ursula  in  Carpaccio's  picture.  With 
a  tiny  piping  voice  and  no  stops  did  he 
deliver  himself  of  his  long  address,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  audience  and 
especially  of  the  children,  who  cheered 
him  to  the  echo.  Then  followed  the 
interlude  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  of 
Eve  (who  had  been  the  Madonna  in 
the  last  piece)  reproaching  Cain ;  she 
looked  as  young  as  ever,  and  wore  the 
identical  tights  in  which  she  had  been 
created.  St.  Sebastian's  martyrdom 
came  next,  and  here  again  the  chest- 
nut branches  did  duty.  This  scene  was 
rather  long  drawn  out,  the  chief  point 
in  it  being  the  fact  that  the  arrows 
the  girl-soldiers  shot  at  St.  Sebastian 
refused  to  go  off  or  to  hit  him,  having 
all  been  made  that  afternoon  of  flimsy 
little  twigs.  But  he  fell  beautifully, 
notwithstanding,  surrounded  by  sol- 
diers. The  scene  between  Susanna 
and  the  Elders  proved  a  fine  piece  of 
comedy,  which  quite  brought  down  the 
house.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  joking 
from  the  Elders  (who  were  dressed 
exactly  like  harlequins  in  a  pantomime) 
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mostly  in  patois  Italian  which  we  found 
it  hard  to  follow ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  laughter  the  heat  finally  over- 
came us,  and  we  returned  home  to  bed, 
leaving  the  company  to  the  Bengal 
lights  and  the  "  wonderful  pantomime 
effects "  promised  in  the  programme. 
The  lake  shone  in  the  moonlight  as  we 
neared  the  inn,  the  moon  making  a 
pathway  of  light  across  to  ghostly 
Pella ;  the  sky  was  studded  with 
"  patines  of  bright  gold  "  ;  and  in  the 
distance  came  faintly  the  barrel-organ's 
everlasting  eight  bars  revolving  slowly. 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players. 

We  were  quite  sorry  to  part  from 
Adam  and  Eve,  from  Virginia  and 
Angela,  even  from  little  Olympia  and  the 
dusty  brown  babies.  As  we  left  Orta  next 
morning  the  women  were  standing  about 
in  the  sun  :  Eve  was  rather  virulently 
scolding  the  little  dirty  -  faced  arch- 
angel ;  Angela  was  crooning  to  her 
brat  •  while  Adam  and  St.  John  led 
up  the  horses  to  harness  them  to  the 


vans.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  !  The 
grandmother  was  putting  up  the  cook- 
ing-stove ;  the  tent  was  down,  and  the 
gipsies  were  moving  on.  And  as  we 
followed  them  in  imagination,  we 
seemed  to  enter,  as  we  had  never 
entered  before,  into  the  child-like  faith 
and  naive  sentiment  that  may  be  seen, 
painted  large,  in  every  old  picture  in 
Italy.  Mrs.  Browning  warns  critics 
against  the  technical  bias  which  makes 
them, 

Because  of  some  stiff  draperies  and  loose 

joints, 
Gaze   scorn   down   from    the    heights    of 

Eaffaelhood. 

But  there  is  another  bias  which  also 
warps  the  appreciation  of  old  pictures 
— the  bias  which  our  scepticism,  or 
our  learning,  necessarily  gives  us 
against  the  ideas  of  a  simpler  and  a 
less  exacting  age.  The  way  to  avoid 
that  bias  is  to  put  ourselves  at  the  old 
child-like  point  of  view,  as  we  saw  it 
on  the  boards  and  in  the  audience  of 
the  Passion  Play  among  the  Italian 
lakes. 
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"  FOE  it  comes  to  pass  oft  ",  cries 
Sir  Toby  Belch,  in  a  burst  of  vinous 
confidence,  "  that  a  terrible  oath,  with 
a  swaggering  accent  sharply  twanged 
off,  gives  manhood  more  approbation 
than  ever  truth  itself  would  have 
earned  him  ".  This  is  a  doctrine  which 
has  never  lacked  supporters.  Pro- 
fessors of  Strong  Language,  if  they 
have  been  more  plentiful  in  one  age 
than  another,  have  not  as  yet  been  seri- 
ously threatened  with  extinction.  No 
symptoms  have  hitherto  been  developed 
from  which  we  could  fairly  foretell 
the  approaching  end  of  the  long  reign 
of  imprecation.  From  time  to  time,  it 
is  true,  there  appears  to  be  a  lull  in 
the  disease  ;  its  virulence,  at  all  events, 
becomes  less  patent  on  the  surface, 
and  its  exacerbations  seem  to  occur 
at  longer  intervals  and  with  a  some- 
what milder  intensity.  But  none  the 
less  is  it  there.  Swearing,  like  tailor- 
ing, is  a  matter  of  fashion,  and  never 
goes  out  of  fashion  altogether.  The 
form  is  apt  to  change ;  particular 
phrases  become  unpopular,  then  rare, 
then  obsolete ;  yet  the  matter  and 
fundamental  idea  remain  the  same, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  what  Hotspur 
calls  "  a  good  mouth-filling  oath " 
ssems  to  descend,  with  volume  una- 
bated, from  generation  to  generation. 
ISTon-jurors,  of  course,  have  always 
existed  among  us  in  greater  or  less 
plenty,  even  as  teetotallers  and  vege- 
tarians ;  but  imprecations  are  no  more 
extinct  than  alcohol  or  butcher's  meat. 
So  ancient  and  popular  a  custom  is 
surely  worthy  of  some  little  attention. 
Why  do  we  swear,  and  what  ?  Whence 
arises  the  apparently  inordinate  feel- 
ing of  contentment  which  follows  the 
delivery  of  a  specially  pungent  execra- 
tion I  Why  do  the  oaths  of  one  age 
sound  ridiculous,  and  lose  all  their 
point  and  aroma,  in  the  mouth  of 


another  ?  These  and  kindred  reflections 
seem  to  suggest  themselves  at  the 
outset. 

Etymology  does  not  help  us  much 
here,  indeed  is  rather  embarrassing 
than  otherwise.  We  are  referred  to 
the  Aryan  root  swar,  signifying  "to 
hum"  or  "buzz".  To  swear  meant 
originally,  we  are  told,  nothing  more 
opprobrious  than  "  to  declare "  or 
"affirm".  Hence  the  word  answer, 
of  which  the  strict  etymological  equi- 
valent is  "  to  swear  in  opposition  to." 
Alas  !  there  be  those  to  this  day  whose 
answers  are  thus  only  too  radically 
correct.  "  Oath  ",  a  monosyllable  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  German  JEid,  and 
in  sundry  other  Teutonic  dialects, 
affords  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  the 
sentiment  which  it  embodies.  "  Blas- 
phemy", again,  or  "speaking  injuri- 
ously ",  is  a  mere  descriptive  term,  easy 
enough  to  derive,  but  conveying,  when 
resolved  into  its  factors,  no  intimation 
of  the  special  sense  which  the  word  has 
for  centuries  carried  with  it.  Finally, 
to  "  curse  "  is  connected,  according  to 
some  of  our  most  modern  root-grubbers, 
with  the  Swedish  korsa,  and  may  thus 
possibly  signify  the  act  of  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross — an  explanation  too 
flimsy  and  far-fetched  to  be  ranked 
above  the  level  of  conjecture.  Beyond 
these  poor  shreds  of  philological  guess- 
work we  are  in  no  wise  helped  on  our 
way  by  the  laborious  tribe  of  lexico- 
graphers. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  may  divide 
the  practice  of  Swearing  into  three 
main  varieties.  It  is  either  assevera- 
tive,  denunciatory,  or  inter jectional. 
These  varieties,  again,  admit,  especially 
the  last,  of  certain  subdivisions.  It  is 
to  the  first  class  that  those  judicial 
affirmations  belong,  under  stress  of 
which  we  bind  ourselves  to  set  forth 
'•'the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  no- 
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thing  but  the  truth ' ' ;  sacramenta,  or 
oaths  of  allegiance,  fall  under  the  same 
head.  The  "  so  help  me  God  "  of  our 
own  law-courts  finds  a  worthy  fore- 
runner in  the  "  God  do  so  to  me  and 
more  also  ",  or  the  frequent  "  as  thy 
soul  liveth ",  of  Biblical  authority  ; 
and  with  these  may  be  compared  the 
common  vrj  Ato,  and  pa  Ata  of  the  Greek 
classics.  Strong  asseverations,  however, 
of  this  nature  are  more  usually  con- 
veyed, for  colloquial  purposes,  through 
the  medium  of  hypothesis.  The  speaker 
invites  the  most  fearful  catastrophe 
conceivable  by  religious  minds,  if  what 
he  asserts  be  not  the  fact.  Briefly,  he 
pits  his  veracity  against  perdition. 

Of  denunciation,  there  is  no  better 
specimen  extant  than  the  Commination 
Service  appointed  by  the  Church  of 
England  for  use  on  Ash-Wednesday. 
Ernulphus'  "  Digest  of  Curses  ",  whose 
bitterness  so  offended  Uncle  Toby, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  more  ex- 
haustive, or  the  ban  under  whose 
influence  the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims 
so  miserably  moulted,  But  in  pri- 
vate life  we  are  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy a  delicately  graduated  scale 
of  commination.  Starting  from  some 
such  generality  as  "  occupet  extremum 
scabies,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost", 
we  may  rise  to  the  highest  flights  of 
withering  blasphemy,  and  fulminate  a 
varied  assortment  of  the  choicest  ana- 
themas against  those  who  may  have 
provoked  our  indignation.  But  it  is 
in  the  third  variety,  that  which  we 
may  call  the  inter jectional  or  comple- 
mentary, that  our  fancy  permits  us 
the  greatest  play.  We  may  indulge 
in  it  under  the  form  of  either  ejacula- 
tion or  epithet,  and  there  is  a  copious 
glossary  of  both  kinds  to  choose  from. 
It  is,  and  for  many  generations  has 
been,  the  most  popular  of  all  varieties 
of  the  Oath,  arid,  humanly  speaking, 
the  most  harmless.  Often,  indeed,  it 
appears  as  a  mere  exclamation,  inoffen- 
sive, meaningless,  and  boasting  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason. 

Our  older  writers  abound  in  im- 
precations of  all  shades  of  intensity. 
They  sometimes  afford,  to  those  who 


have  that  taste,  agreeable  etymological 
nuces,  being,  for  the  most  part,  curious 
examples  of  crasis  or  contraction. 
Quite  a  long  list  might  be  made  of 
such  ejaculations  as  "  Odds  pittikins  ", 
"  By  my  halidom  ", "  I'fegs  ",  "  'Slight ", 
"By  God's  liggens",  and  the  like. 
What  strikes  us  most  forcibly  here  is 
the  extreme  familiarity  with  which 
most  sacred  names  and  attributes  are 
freely  handled.  And  with  this  fami- 
liarity is  joined  an  evident  disinclina- 
tion to  call  things  and  persons  by 
their  accustomed  names ;  hence  the 
frequent  corruptions.  It  is  as  though 
the  swearers  of  that  day  argued  that 
under  the  cloak  of  a  more  or  less 
grotesque  travesty  their  profanity 
would  be  condoned.  "  By  God's 
sonties  ",  for  instance  ;  which  is  vari- 
ously explained  by  the  commentators 
as  a  vulgarism  for  "  saints  "  or  "  sanc- 
tities ".  So,  too,  "  lakin  "  for  "  lady  ", 
"Zounds"  and  "Gog's  wouns",  for 
"  God's  Wounds  ",  "  Gis  "  for  "  Jesus  ". 
Shyness  in  ordinary  social  intercourse 
is  sometimes  said  to  disguise  itself  in 
excessive  brusquerie,  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan imprecatory  code  seems  to 
have  been  based  on  somewhat  the 
same  principle.  How  otherwise  are 
we  to  account  for  the  ridiculous  di- 
minutives and  parodies  which  we  so 
frequently  find  doing  duty  as  exple- 
tives ?  Another  curious  reflection  is 
this — that  in  our  own  day  the  comple- 
mentary profanities  of  the  Shake- 
spearean and  subsequent  eras  are  apt 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  nothing 
more  than  a  very  mediocre  pleasantry. 
A  man  may  ejaculate  "  Zounds  !  " 
"  Egad  !  "  "  Ods  zooka  ! "  "  Ods  bodi- 
kins  !  "  or  "  Ecod  !  "  if  so  minded,  in 
almost  any  company,  without  exciting 
any  particular  resentment  or  disgust ; 
possibly  his  hearers  will  be  tickled 
and  set  him  down  for  a  wag.  At  any 
rate  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
at  an  ordinary  clerical  gathering,  or 
indeed  at  anything  short  of  a  Lambeth 
Conference,  he  would  be  promptly 
called  to  order.  Clever  people  have 
tried  to  explain  to  us  that  the  God  of 
one  age  becomes  the  Devil  of  another. 
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Without  going  into  this  rather  in- 
tricate question  we  may  at  least  admit 
that  the  profane  language  of  one 
period  of  English  history  becomes  un- 
commonly like  a  joke  in  the  next. 
Exceptions,  of  course,  there  are.  Some 
few  of  Shakespeare's  oaths,  though 
like  their  fellows  they  have  long 
ceased  to  be  popular,  could  not  be 
uttered  even  now  without  awakening 
a  certain  sense  of  solemnity,  let  alone 
the  question  of  appropriateness  and 
taste.  Modern  blasphemy  is  a  pro- 
duct of  our  own ;  but  our  profanity 
proper,  or  improper,  has  this  redeem- 
ing feature  about  it,  that  it  is  much 
more  restricted  than  its  predecessors. 
It  is  altogether  devoid  of  impressive- 
ness,  and,  as  a  rule,  rings  the  changes 
on  a  few  ugly  words,  in  their  context 
absolutely  without  meaning,  which  in 
some  circles  pass  current  enough,  but 
in  any  mixed  company  can  hardly  fail 
to  provoke  an  aversion,  none  the  less 
profound  or  sincere  in  that  it  is  so 
seldom  openly  expressed. 

Anathemas  of  the  comminatory 
order  were  not  wholly  wanting  in 
our  forefathers'  speech,  but  they  do 
not  seem  at  any  time  to  have  been 
very  plentiful.  The  much-abused  but 
favourite  monosyllable  of  this  com- 
plexion, which  is  said  to  repose  at 
the  bottom  of  even  the  best  man's 
vocabulary,  where  it  may  lie  dormant 
a  whole  lifetime,  or  rise,  perhaps, 
some  once  or  twice  under  intolerable 
provocation  to  the  surface,  occurs  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  times  in  the 
entire  range  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 
In  his  day  it  was  evidently  not  the 
fashionable  idiom  for  consigning  one's 
friends  to  perdition.  Dromio  of  Syra- 
cuse, however,  makes  use  of  it,  and 
Gratiano  may  possibly  be  pardoned 
for  applying  it  to  the  inexorable 
Shylock ;  we  find  it,  too,  in  the  mouth 
of  Macbeth.  Alternative  formulae  of 
denunciation,  among  ourselves  un- 
happily too  familiar,  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  And,  generally,  if 
we  would  be  honest,  we  must  admit 
that  the  swearing  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  if  not  so  universally  preva- 


lent, is  nevertheless,  where  it  does 
flourish,  at  once  fouler,  uglier,  and 
more  hopelessly  devoid  of  sense  than 
any  of  the  earlier  codes.  We  seem 
to  have  reached  the  nadir  of  a  silly 
profanity  which  can  show  not  one  poor 
vestige  of  poetry  or  the  picturesque. 
If  we  are  to  continue  the  practice,  at 
least  let  us  hasten  to  remodel  the 
glossary.  It  is  bad  enough  to  swear 
elegantly ;  to  be  clumsily,  vulgarly, 
ungrammatically,  profane  is  surely 
itself  Anathema  Maranatha. 

The  commonest  (and  ugliest)  of  all 
vulgar  expletives,  suggestive  of  blood 
if  not  of  thunder,  has  crept  into  our 
vocabulary,  no  man  knows  precisely 
whence,  almost  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation.  Middle-aged 
pilgrims  on  the  imperfectly  macada- 
mized pathway  of  life  can  easily  call 
to  mind  a  time  when  it  did  not  exist, 
at  any  rate  in  the  rank  luxuriance  of 
these  latter  days.  Those  who  would 
fain  regard  it  as  a  corruption  of  the 
mediaeval  and  comparatively  innocu- 
ous "By  'r  Lady"  have  no  sure 
ground  to  stand  on.  The  Elizabethan 
adjuration  can  scarcely  have  degene- 
rated into  a  mere  epithet.  A  word  or 
phrase  may  change  its  meaning,  it  is 
true,  but  very  rarely  becomes  another 
part  of  speech  altogether.  And  it  is 
as  an  epithet,  or  even  as  nothing  more 
than  a  particle  indicative  of  special 
emphasis,  that  the  term  in  question  is 
mainly  employed.  It  may  be  objected 
also  that  "By  'r  Lady"  has  a  dis- 
tinctly Romanist  flavour  ;  whereas  its 
disagreeable  substitute,  descendant,  or 
corruption,  be  it  which  it  may,  is  used 
impartially  by  all  denominations  of 
Christian  men  whose  mother-tongue 
is  Anglo-Saxon.  We  must  be  content 
to  leave  its  origin  in  obscurity,  and 
regret  only  that  the  vagueness  of 
its  source  in  no  way  affects  its 
popularity.  It  is  essentially  the  ex- 
pletive of  low  life.  Here  it  plays  an 
important,  not  to  say  indispensable, 
part  in  colloquial  Queen's  English. 
Sometimes  it  is  combined  with  another 
ominous  word,  a  substantive  this,  and 
monosyllabically  expressive  of  those 
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regions  which  Yirgil  and  Dante  have 
described  in  such  graphic  detail ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  it  may  be  dignified  with 
the  title  of  imprecation.  But  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  society  which  spe- 
cially affects  this  remarkable  idiom, 
it  is  manifestly  intended  to  convey 
nothing  worse  than  the  speaker's 
anxiety  to  infuse  a  little  extra  strength 
into  his  language.  Even  this  modest 
characteristic  is  losing  ground,  and 
any  one  who  has  ears  to  hear  may,  by 
diverging  into  the  nearest  alley,  abund- 
antly satisfy  himself  that  as  often  as 
not  it  not  only  means  nothing  at  all,  but 
is  meant  to  mean  nothing.  It  becomes 
a  mere  prefix,  to  be  inserted  at  will 
before  all  nouns  and  many  adverbs. 
The  Frenchman  who  in  his  English- 
French  Dictionary  rendered  it  baldly 
by  ires  may  well  be  excused ;  when  it 
means  anything  it  does  mean  tres,  or 
something  like  it. 

There  are  a  good  many  expressions 
which  may  be  called  unconscious  oaths, 
and  are  considered  to  be  the  mildest 
form  of  imprecation  that  the  lips  of 
man  or  woman  are  competent  to  utter. 
They  would  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of 
those  who  would  fain  realize  the  com- 
fort, whatever  it  may  be,  of  swear- 
ing, and  yet  be  held  guiltless  of  out- 
rages on  religious  decorum.  We  may 
liken  them  to  the  temperance  beverages 
which  contain  just  enough  of  alcohol 
to  gratify  the  sense  of  tippling.  There 
is  even  a  legend  of  a  certain  "  Whaup  ", 
who  only  after  ignominious  suspension 
over  a  bridge  at  the  hands  of  his  elder 
brother  could  be  induced  to  "  swear  a 
waur  swear"  than  "dash  it".  Such 
hyper-squeamishness  occurs  but  rarely 
among  the  Whaup's  compatriots,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  manly  society  on  either 
side  the  Border.  Other  similar  subter- 
fuges are  "  what  the  mischief  ",  "  what 
the  deuce",  "drat  it",  and  the  like. 
Carlyle  is  said  to  have  been  tickled  by 
the  retort  of  the  Irish  corporal  en- 
gaged in  flogging  his  countryman : 
"  Oh  the  devil  burn  it !  there's  no 
plasin'  of  ye,  strike  where  one  will." 
His  biographer  suggests  that  he  may 
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have  felt  how  well  the  cap  fitted,  for 
he  did  not  himself  invariably  deal  in 
soft  answers  or  the  spirit  of  content- 
ment. 

When  we  come  to  examine  these 
milk-and-water  expletives  a  little  more 
curiously,  we  find  that,  although  they 
may  be,  and  in  all  probability  usually 
are,  uttered  without  the  slightest  han- 
kering after  profanity,  yet  in  truth 
they  mean,  if  anything,  precisely  the 
same  as  the  bolder  and  more  "  mouth- 
filling  "  varieties.  The  dilution  is  a 
mere  blind.  For  what,  after  all,  is 
"  deuce  "  but  Deus,  or  "  mischief  "  but 
Diabolus  ?  We  may  "  damn  with  faint 
praise "  in  any  company,  but  in  no 
other  way,  if  we  wish  to  be  polite.  Be 
our  spirit  never  so  sorely  moved,  we 
must  still  restrict  ourselves  to  the  use 
of  such  inferior  phrases  as  "  hang  ", 
"  dash  ",  or  "  blow  "1  Even  these  com- 
paratively mild  imperatives,  however, 
must  have  some  subject,  expressed  or 
understood.  Who  stops  to  consider 
what  that  subject  is  ? 

Schoolboys  are  especially  fond  of 
invoking  the  name  of  Jupiter,  and 
usually  under  his  more  familiar  title 
of  Jove.  The  same  adjuration  crops 
up,  but  only  once  or  twice,  in  Shake- 
speare, who  also  makes  some  of  his 
classical  characters  in  "Troilus  and 
Cressida  "  swear  "  by  Venus'  hand  ", 
and  "  Venus'  glove ".  Nobody  now 
invokes  Venus,  or  indeed  (at  least  in 
this  country)  any  other  pagan  divinity 
than  the  son  of  Saturn,  who,  however, 
still  remains  a  great  favourite.  Per 
Bacco,  on  the  other  hand,  is  common 
enough  in  Italy,  where  one  never  hears 
Per  Giove.  What  reasons  can  have  in- 
duced us  thus  to  appropriate  the  chief 
of  the  Roman  theogony  1  Jove,  at  any 
rate,  is  become  an  essentially  British 
deity,  and  many  of  us  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  do  without  him.  A 
schoolboy,  ten  years  of  age,  is,  thanks 
to  the  Ruler  of  Olympus,  able  to  re- 
lieve his  feelings  in  a  decided  and  at 
the  same  time  perfectly  legitimate 
manner.  Give  him  Mercury,  Vulcan, 
even  Phoebus  Apollo  himself,  and  he 
will  derive  no  satisfaction  whatever ; 
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but  the  strongest  emotions  of  his  little 
heart  discover  themselves  in,  and  are 
assuaged  by,  the  appeal  to  the  majesty 
of  Jove.  Anxiety,  astonishment,  ad- 
miration, wrath,  envy,  and  a  host  of 
other  emotions,  are  one  and  all  ex- 
pressed and  appeased  by  the  prompt 
use  of  this  invaluable  monosyllable.  It 
clings  to  us  through  life.  Long  after 
we  have  said  farewell  to  the  micro- 
cosmic  school- world,  we  still,  from  time 
to  time,  deliver  ourselves  almost  un- 
consciously of  the  expletive  of  our 
salad-days,  and  often  with  some  sem- 
blance of  relief.  In  many  cases  it 
remains  the  one  poor  shred  of  classical 
lore  that  we  can  call  our  own.  All 
else — wanderings  of  Ulysses,  sieges  of 
Troy,  Persian  invasions,  Peloponnesian 
wars,  the  march  of  Hannibal,  may  long 
since  have  fled  the  tablets  of  our  memory 
— the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  our  ten 
years,  more  or  less,  of  classical  educa- 
tion, is  briefly  summed  up  in  the  soli- 
tary remnant  "  By  Jove  "! 

Another  schoolboy  adjuration,  "  By 
Jingo ",  or,   more  emphatically,   "  By 
the  living  Jingo  ",  was  dying  a  peace- 
ful and  natural  death,  when  a  sudden 
outburst  of  patriotism,    so-called,  gal- 
vanized it  a  few  years   ago   into  re- 
newed   popularity.      Probably  few,  if 
any,  of  the  would- be  patriots  could  have 
suggested  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the 
oath,  which  indeed  has  puzzled  many 
hard  heads.      It  is  referred  by  some 
to  the  Basque   word    for   God,    while 
others   connect   it   with  a  certain  St. 
Gingoulph.     Who  this  saint  may  have 
been,  and  why  this  greatness  should  have 
been  thrust  upon  him,  are   questions 
which  still  await  a  conclusive  answer  : 
an   explanation,    amusing   if    nothing 
more,  is  given  in  the  Lay  of  St.  Gen- 
gulphus  by  Thomas  Ingoldsby,  Esquire. 
The  word,  however,  is  evidently  a  cor- 
ruption of  some  kind,  and  seems  to  point 
to  the  half-familiar,  half-fearful,  avoid- 
ance (already  noticed)  of  a  plain  title. 

Readers  of  Smollett,  Fielding,  and 
Marryat  cannot  fail  to  mark  the  strict 
fidelity  of  those  writers  in  the  matter 
of  strong  language.  They  never  shirk 
a  difficulty  by  having  recourse  to  the 


apologetic  "  dash  "  of  modern  novelists. 
A  spade  is  never  vaguely  described  in 
their  pages  as  an  agricultural  imple- 
ment. Their  successors  are,  for  the 
most  part,  more  scrupulous,  or  less 
honest,  according  to  the  reader's  point 
of  view.  They  shrink  from  boldly 
printing  words  which  are  considered 
unparliamentary  ;  but  it  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion whether  their  half-hearted 
"  dashes "  are  not  even  more  offen- 
sive than  the  real  thing.  Dickens 
splits  the  difference  in  his  usual  feli- 
citous manner.  We  all  remember  how 
Mr.  Pell,  relating  an  apocryphal  anec- 
dote of  his  friend  the  Chancellor,  is 
promptly  called  to  order  by  the  elder 
Weller,  who  is  only  pacified  on  learn- 
ing that  the  exalted  functionary  had 
"  damned  hisself  in  confidence."  And 
by  the  alteration  of  a  single  letter  Mr. 
Mantalini  is  made  irresistibly  funny, 
as  when  he  votes  his  wife  "  the  dem- 
dest  little  fascinator  in  all  the  world,"  or 
when,  hearing  the  total  amount  of  his 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  Scaley,  he  ejacu- 
lates magnanimously,  "  The  half-penny 
be  demned."  Thus,  by  a  humorous 
reading  of  the  objectionable  term  in 
the  first  instance,  and  by  the  mere 
substitution  of  one  vowel  for  another 
in  the  second,  the  clever  author  not 
only  satisfies  our  consciences  and  his 
own,  but  gratifies  our  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  and  all  the  while  preserves 
an  adequate  odour  of  imprecation. 
Other  writers  who  venture  on  this 
dangerous  ground  are  not  so  success- 
ful. They  dare  not  swear  outright, 
and  their  genius  suggests  no  convenient 
and  telling  paraphrase — hence  the 
witless  and  futile  "  dash  ". 

It  is  curious  that  we  are  quite  un- 
able to  realize  the  enormity  of  some  of 
the  commonest  Continental  oaths.  We 
can,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent,  ap- 
praise such  terms  as  /Sacre,  Sapristi, 
and  MorUeu  (euphemistic  for  Mort 
Dieu),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
wholly  fail  to  appreciate  the  swear- 
ing value  of  Mille  tonnerres  and  Tausend 
Donnerwetter.  Even  though  these  latter 
be  regarded  as  an  invocation  of  Thor, 
the  god  of  thunder  and  summer  heat, 
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we  cannot  see  anything  very  dreadful 
or  juratory  in  them.  Anglicized  they 
become  perfectly  harmless,  and  would 
indeed  be  welcomed  in  the  room  of 
some  of  our  own  more  opprobrious 
idioms.  "  Thunder  ! "  or  even  "  Thunder 
and  Lightning  ! "  we  consider  a  very 
temperate  exclamation';  so,  too, thought 
the  author  of  the  tragic  story  of  the 
Bagman's  Dog,  which  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  on  this  head. 
Applying  the  Johnsonian  maxim  of 
"  claret  for  boys,  port  for  men,  and 
brandy  for  heroes,"  we  should  cer- 
tainly be  inclined  to  class  either  or 
both  of  them  with  the  claret,  nay 
even  with  the  yet  milder  variety  of 
Gladstonian  claret,  a  vintage  happily 
unknown  to  the  learned  doctor.  To 
our  insular  minds  they  convey  abso- 
lutely no  idea  of  impropriety.  We 
might  go  about  Donnerwetter-mg  for  a 
month  together,  and  not  feel  one  atom 
the  better  for  it,  or  the  worse  ;  while 
our  character  for  propriety  and  decent 
speech  would  not  be  one  whit  damaged, 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  our 
sanity.  The  German  soul,  however,  is 
conscious  of  a  distinct  sense  of  relief 
after  a  judicious  indulgence  in  the 
same  pastime.  Hence  we  are  confront- 
ed by  the  strange  paradox  that  what 
is  a  round  oath  in  one  country  is  not 
even  a  smart  ejaculation  in  the  next. 

Do  atheists  swear  1  If  they  do  not, 
here  at  least,  assuming  the  habit  to  be 
reprehensible,  is  one  point  clearly  in 
their  favour,  and  one,  too,  which  cannot 
be  honestly  claimed  by  a  great  many 
Theists,  Deists,  and  Anglicans.  If 
they  do,  how  can  they  be  atheists  at 
alH  For  the  adjuration  of  a  Superior 
Being  is  the  essence  of  the  oath.  It 
is  only  shyness  or  deference  to  com- 
mon usage  that  leads  us  to  omit  the 
subject  of  our  denunciatory  imperatives; 
and  the  subject  must  be  superior  to 
ourselves,  or  we  should  not  so  con- 
fidently invoke  divine  aid  towards 
consummating  the  ruin,  here  and  here- 
after, of  our  refractory  friends  and 
foes.  But  a  commination  which  in- 
volves a  belief  in  no  power  capable  of 
carrying  it  into  effect,  is  a  contradiction 


in  terms.  Some  soi-disant  atheist  must 
have  been  caught  thus  napping  in 
David's  time  to  account  for  his  pointed 
remark  that  the  fool  (and  no  one  else, 
be  it  noted)  "  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
There  is  no  God."  He  had  evidently 
been  over-heard  to  swear  by  the  very 
Deity  whose  existence  he  professed 
to  deny.  Out  of  his  own  mouth  he 
had  proved  the  manifest  absurdity  of 
his  atheism. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  custom  of 
infidels  in  this  respect,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  practice  of  many  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians. 
Many  excellent  (or  otherwise  excellent) 
citizens,  merciful  men,  whose  hearts 
are  in  the  right  place,  whose  integrity 
is  undoubted,  and  whose  rate-paying 
capacity  is  far  above  suspicion,  indulge, 
nevertheless,  with  greater  or  less  regu- 
larity in  the  luxury  of  imprecation. 
It  cannot  be  a  mere  habit,  for  they 
are  able  to  restrain  their  tongues  in 
certain  company.  It  cannot  be  from 
any  real  desire  to  have  their  denunci- 
ations carried  into  effect,  for  divers  of 
them  are  infinitely  too  kind-hearted  to 
wish  any  real  ill  to  their  kindred,  or 
even  to  their  casual  acquaintance  or  the 
stranger  within  or  without  their  gates. 
Some  of  them  again  are  men  of  strong 
intellect,  who  would  be  the  first  to  see 
and  to  acknowledge  the  utter  futility 
of  their  fulminations.  They  do  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  their 
prayers  for  the  annihilation  of  any 
particular  person  or  thing  will  ever  be 
heeded.  They  are  not  like  Popes,  to 
believe  that  their  excommunication 
will  sooner  or  later  land  the  offending 
party  in  everlasting  Gehenna.  They 
know  very  well  that  it  is  vox  etprceterea 
nihil,  winged  words,  which  break  no 
bones  and  assuredly  cannot  in  any  way 
control  the  destination  of  the  soul  of 
man  or  woman.  It  is  a  disease  curable 
only  by  the  patient  himself,  and  too 
often  allowed  to  run  its  course  without 
let  or  hindrance.  In  some  cases  indeed 
it  might  even,  like  alcoholism,  be  found 
incurable.  For  the  self-denial  and 
strength  of  will,  which  alone  in  the 
moral  pharmacopoeia  can  be  reckoned 
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s  efficacious  drugs  for  such  an  emer- 
ency,  are  not  always  forthcoming. 
Occasionally  it  is  inherited  ;  like  some 
other  forms  of  insanity  it  will  some- 
times skip  a  generation  and  break 
forth  with  renewed  vitality  and  viru- 
lence in  a  great-nephew  or  a  grandchild. 
More  often  it  is  contracted  by  the 
patient's  own  folly  in  the  days  of  his 
youth.  The  boy  thinks  that  it  gives 
him  a  manly  air,  and  the  delusion 
accompanies  him  into  manhood  itself, 
where  it  is  apt  to  become  chronic. 

There  are  those,  however,  and  per- 
haps  they  form   the   most   numerous 
class     of    anathematists,     who     only 
swear   on    special    occasions,    as,    for 
example,     when    they   miss    a    train, 
break  a  shoe-lace,  or  have  the  gout. 
It  is  the  expletive  or  complementary 
phase  of  imprecation  which  we  then 
hear   in    perfection.      In   itself   it   is 
wholly  unintelligible.     A  Eoman,   in 
similar  plight,   would    probably    have 
vented  a  Pol  or  a  Mehercle  ;  Homeric 
heroes  would  have  cried  S)  TTOTTOI.     We 
should  be  altogether  in  error  did  we 
argue  from  it  that  the  speaker  really 
seeks  to  denounce  his  fellow-creatures, 
whether  individually  or  in  mass.     He 
may  not  at  the  moment  feel  especially 
amiable  towards  his  kind,  but,  if  he 
were  put  to  it,  he  could  not  formulate 
his  resentment.     His  bearing  at  such 
times,  it  is  true,  is  that  of  one  who 
has  been  cruelly  used,  against  whom 
not   only   all   mankind,    but   all    the 
powers    of    light   and    darkness    have 
entered   into  a  fell   conspiracy.     But 
meet  the  victim  half-an-hour  later,  and 
observe  the  contrast  in  his  demeanour. 
"Where  is  that  thunderous  brow,  where 
that  rushing  torrent,  that  Pelion  on 
Ossa  of  execration?      Can  this  bland 
and    smiling    gentleman  be    he,  who, 
thirty  short  minutes  agone,  consigned 
his  nearest   and  dearest  to  Tartarus 
and  the  pale  kingdoms  of  Dis  1     Yes, 
it  is  verily  he  and  none  other.     The 
storm    is    over   and   glorious    Apollo 
shines  forth  once  more.     And  what  is 
the  net  result  of  the  explosion  1     On 
the  one  hand  we  have  loss  of  dignity, 
infringement  of  laws  written  and  un- 


written, disgust,  perhaps  terror,  of  spec- 
tators,  general    degradation ;   against 
this  we  are  bound  to  reckon,  for  in 
certain  constitutions  they  indubitably 
follow,  a  definite  sense  of  satisfaction, 
an  ease  of  mind,  and  a  clearing  of  the 
moral    atmosphere,    which,   it   seems, 
could   not  otherwise  have  been  com- 
passed. At  such  moments  all  consider- 
ations of  temperance,  decorum,  and  self- 
respect  are  thrown  wholesale  to  the 
winds.      The   grave   householder   and 
father  of  a  family,  whose  office  and  pri- 
vilege it  is  to  set  a  good  example  to  all 
around  him,  will  fall  into  the  snare 
as  readily,  and  imprecate  as  roundly, 
as  the  gay  and  irresponsible  stripling. 
While  the  fit  is  on  him  he  is  as  one 
bereft  of  reason.    He  has  not  even  the 
excuse  of  patients  under  the  influence 
of    an    anaesthetic,    who,    as    is   well 
known,  will  sometimes  indulge  in  un- 
expected   profanity,    being,    in    their 
natural  state,  before  they  are  finally 
lulled    into    their   Lethsean    slumber, 
paragons  of   virtue  and   piety.     His, 
indeed,    is    rather    a   case    of    hyper- 
sesthesia ;    so   sensitive   at   all   points 
does  he  become,  that  nothing,  appa- 
rently,  but  the  explosive  treatment, 
can  give  him  relief.     Knowing  of  old 
its    subtle   properties,    he    adopts    it 
again  and  again,  with  extreme  cele- 
rity and  a  confidence  which,  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  is  never  misplaced. 
He  swears  freely,  and  breathes  again ; 
gradually    his    temperature    becomes 
normal,  his  temporal  arteries  less  and 
less  turgid,  his  complexion  and  general 
aspect  no  longer  sanguinary.     The  fit 
is  over ;  a  child  may  handle  him  now  ; 
he  has  been  cured  by  the  oath. 

It  seems,  then,  incontrovertible  that 
some  natures,  in  certain  crises  which 
are  constantly  recurring  in  the  lives  of 
all  of  us,  derive  an  appreciable  conso- 
lation, and  even  safeguard,  from  the 
habit  of  swearing.  We  find  an  analogy 
in  one  of  the  privileges  of  Eve's 
daughters ;  oaths  in  the  man  often 
correspond  to  tears  in  the  woman. 
By  both  alike  is  the  vexation  of  the 
moment  relieved.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
oaths  and  tears  react  upon  each  other 
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•with  painful  punctuality  ;  the  voice  of 
the  imprecator  will  produce  weeping, 
and  the  sniffs  of  the  weeper  on  the 
other  hand,  will  in  some  households 
infallibly  elicit  a  "  cursory  "  comment. 
Solomon  had  no  sympathy  with  either. 
He  denounces  the  "  scorner ",  and, 
speaking  with  an  experience  altogether 
unique,  gauges  with  much  acumen  the 
aggravation  produced  by  a  "  continual 
dropping ".  Nevertheless,  absolutely 
and  in  themselves,  tears  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  oaths.  They  may  try  our 
patience  and  stir  our  spleen,  but  at 
least  they  do  not  infringe  any  canon 
of  morality  or  necessarily  shock  the 
pious  consciences  of  those  who  may 
chance  to  witness  them.  As  one  of 
our  own  poets  has  said  or  sung : 
"  Women  must  weep  " ;  but  he  does 
not  add  that  men  must,  or  even  may, 
swear. 

In  these  days,  which  see  so  many 
crusades  of  one  kind  and  another,  it 
is  a  little  strange  that  no  dead  set  has 
been  made  against  what  is  briefly  but 
forcibly  stigmatized  as  "foul  language". 
Our  beer  is  drunk  in  the  face  of  a 
legion  of  hostile  spectators ;  our  to- 
bacco is  confronted  by  an  adverse 
League  ;  but  we  are  still  permitted  to 
swear  with  impunity.  No  special 
"  Army  "  has  been  levied  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  our  oaths.  And  yet 
no  one  can  pretend  that  they  rest  upon 
any  more  respectable  basis  than  that 
of  mere  custom.  For  a  nation  which 
professes  to  take  its  moral  stand  on  a 
code  containing  the  plain  precept 
"  Swear  not  at  all ",  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  are  a  little  lax  in  our 
practice.  A  habit  which  we  acknow- 
ledge to  be  in  defiance  equally  of  jus, 


fas,  and  perhaps  lex  also,  we  have 
nevertheless,  within  the  memory  of 
man,  made  no  serious  attempt  to  stamp 
out  or  even  to  reform.  Far  from  being 
killed,  the  snake  has  not  been  appreci- 
ably scotched,  save  in  the  drawing- 
room.  If  oaths  in  daily  life  cannot  be 
abolished  (that  of  "  the  Christian  man, 
when  the  magistrate  requireth  ",  being 
of  course  excepted)  we  might  at  least 
have  a  revised  version  of  the  present 
alternative  phrases.  We  would  not, 
indeed,  revert  to  the  days  of  "ods 
bobs  and  bodikins  "  for  the  reason  al- 
ready mentioned.  Nor  do  the  trivi- 
alities of  modern  social  intercourse 
seem  to  demand  any  thing  like  the  grand 
and  massive  adjurations  of  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament.  But  surely  the 
ingenuity  of  some  master  of  language 
could  devise  for  us  a  table  of  impreca- 
tions which,  on  the  one  hand,  should 
be  abundantly  "mouth-filling"  and 
satisfy  the  keenest  critic  of  point  and 
pungency,  while,  on  the  other,  they 
should  not  offend  against  decency  or 
religious  scruples.  Almost  anything 
would  be  better  than  the  current  pro- 
fanities and  ineptitudes  which  consti- 
tute "  the  vain  and  rash  swearing  "  of 
the  average  "Christian  man".  If  we 
must  swear,  let  the  operation  be  con- 
ducted, like  so  many  others  nowadays, 
elegantly  yet  effectively,  on  true  South 
Kensington  lines.  Let  our  execrations 
be  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of 
High  Art.  So  might  we  remain  still 
"  full ",  to  our  heart's  content,  "  of 
strange  oaths  "  —  possibly  stranger, 
and  certainly  less  noisome  and  unholy 
than  any  that  have  graced  the  lips  of 
man  since  first  he  habitually  swore. 

ARTHUR  GAYE. 
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THE   WHITE   BATTLE. 


A  CAREFUL  observer  will  scarcely 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  frequency 
with  which  the  date  October  12th, 
1319,  appears  upon  the  quaint  little 
mural  tablets  of  the  Early-English 
churches  in  York  and  the  villages 
around.  The  old  ecclesiastical  chron- 
icle, too,  refers  to  the  founding  of 
chantries  with  special  statutes  regu- 
lating the  form  of  mass  to  be  sung  on 
that  day.  Evidently  this  twelfth  of 
October  was  regarded  by  the  Yorkshire 
people  in  the  olden  times  as  a  dies 
funesta  ;  indeed  the  epithet  "  ill-fated  " 
is  more  than  once  applied  to  it  :  still, 
in  our  history,  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  great  disaster  having  occurred  at 
that  time.  The  year  1319  was  a 
terrible  one  from  first  to  last,  but 
October  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
more  fatal  than  the  other  months,  or 
the  twelfth  than  the  other  days.  A 
diligent  search  through  the  county 
records  of  the  century  shows,  however, 
that  on  October  12th,  1319,  a  battle 
was  fought,  of  no  great  national  im- 
portance it  is  true — some  half  dozen 
lines  at  most  are  all  the  modern  his- 
torian devotes  to  it — but  one  the  old 
chronicler  describes  carefully,  minute- 
ly, lingering  over  its  most  trifling 
details  with  a  tender,  loving  hand. 
Nor  is  this  strange  ;  Yorkshire  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  a  fierce  en- 
counter and  tragic  struggle,  but  not 
one  of  the  great  contests  that  have 
been  fought  there  can  vie  with  the 
little  White  Battle  in  its  record  of 
pathetic  heroism. 

At  Brunanburgh,  Wakefield,  and 
Marston,  the  combatants  were  soldiers 
meeting  soldiers,  men  trained  for  war 
meeting  their  fellows  ;  and,  no  matter 
how  great  the  inequality  in  numbers 
might  be,  both  sides  were  fighting 
with  the  hope  of  victory  before  their 
eyes,  victory  that  would  give  them 
glory,  power,  booty,  all  things  they 


loved.  But  the  Yorkshire  men  who 
fought  in  the  White  Battle  had  no 
hope  of  conquering.  Like  Joshua's 
little  host  they  went  forth  with 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  con- 
scious that  God's  miracles  alone 
could  save  them,  conscious,  too,  that 
the  age  for  miracles  was  past.  It 
is  the  utter  hoplessness  of  the 
attackers  that  gives  the  strangely 
piteous  touch  to  the  narrative  :  they 
had  faith  neither  in  God,  themselves, 
nor  their  cause.  Mahomet's  followers, 
secure  in  the  favour  of  Allah,  could 
face  death  without  flinching  :  the 
Covenanters,  firm  in  the  faith  of  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause,  rushed 
into  battle  with  shouts  of  triumph  ; 
but  there  was  no  fanatic  enthusiasm 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  those  men 
who,  with  sorrowful  hearts  and  bowed- 
down  heads,  made  their  way  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ouse  on  that  dark 
October  morning  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years  ago.  They  knew,  none 
better,  that  as  they  passed  out  of  the 
city  gates  they  were  leaving  behind 
them  life,  that  easy,  pleasant,  sensual 
life  they  loved  so  well,  and  were 
going  out  to  captivity  or  death.  For 
what  chance  could  they  have,  weak 
and  untrained  as  they  were,  against 
soldiers  whose  daring  prowess  was  the 
wonder  of  Europe  ? 

This  second  decade  of  the  thirteenth 
century  was  a  dark  epoch  in  our  his- 
tory. A  heavy  cloud  was  hanging 
over  the  land  :  loyalty  to  the  sove- 
reign, reverence  for  women,  were  as 
things  dead ;  and  on  all  sides  were 
heard  rumours  of  conspiracy  and 
treason.  Yet  just  when  England 
seemed  most  prostrate  and  degraded, 
this  strangely  heroic  battle  was  fought, 
fought,  too,  by  the  men  from  whom  we 
should  least  expect  deeds  of  chivalry, 
lazy  priests,  luxurious  monks,  ease- 
loving  citizens.  Early  in  the  year 
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1319  the  news  spread  through  Eng- 
land that  .Robert,  King  of  Scotland, 
had  started  on  an  expedition  into 
Ireland  to  help  his  brother  to  conquer 
that  country.  There  were  loud  re- 
joicings at  the  English  Court  when 
this  was  known,  for,  Robert  Bruce 
once  out  of  the  way,  the  task  of  res- 
cuing Berwick  seemed  to  lose  half  its 
formidableness ;  nay,  before  many 
days  had  passed,  it  began  to  be  whis- 
pered abroad  that  the  king  had  no 
longer  any  intention  of  stopping  at 
the  frontier,  but  was  planning  an 
invasion  of  Scotland.  The  gibes  and 
sneers  of  the  barons,  it  seems,  had  at 
length  succeeded,  when  weighty  argu- 
ment and  patriotic  appeal  had  failed, 
in  inspiring  Edward  and  his  friends 
with  a  fierce  longing  to  avenge  Ban- 
nockburn,  let  the  cost  be  what  it 
might.  It  was  not  probable  the  fates 
would  ever  again  throw  in  their 
way  the  chance  of  fighting  the  Scots 
without  their  leader ;  therefore,  once 
convinced  that  the  much-dreaded 
Robert  had  really  sailed,  they  strained 
every  nerve  to  raise  an  army.  But 
the  greater  barons  and  the  people  in 
the  south,  instead  of  hailing  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  Scottish  war  with 
enthusiasm  as  the  king  had  expected, 
stood  sullenly  aloof ;  for  Hugh  le 
Despenser  was  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  expedition,  and  their 
hatred  of  the  foreign  foe,  bitter 
though  it  was,  was  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  utter  loathing 
they  felt  for  this  second  royal  favourite 
that  had  been  promoted  above  their 
heads.  Kindly  nature  seems  to  have 
gifted  Edward  II.  with  a  perennial 
hopefulness  which  disaster  was  power- 
less to  eradicate  ;  for,  in  spite  of  lack 
of  troops  and  money,  he  set  out  for 
York,  firmly  convinced  that  as  he 
advanced  northwards,  men  would 
flock  by  the  thousand  to  his  standard. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  the  king  had 
visited  his  northern  dominions :  in 
1311  he  had  celebrated  Christmas  in 
York  with  great  state  and  mag- 
nificence. While  there,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  Black- 


Faced  Lancaster,  he  had  recalled 
Piers  Gaveston  from  banishment ;  and 
as  the  civic  chronicler  tells  us,  "  had 
received  him  as  a  gift  from  heaven." 
There  was  wild  revelry  and  rejoicing 
in  the  old  city  in  honour  of  the  royal 
favourite's  return ;  but  there  is  no 
record  of  high  festivity  or  stately 
pageant  to  mark  King  Edward's 
second  visit,  for  he  had  come  as  a 
fugitive,  fleeing  before  a  victorious 
army,  and  the  flower  of  his  nation 
lay  dead  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  that  had 
passed  Edward  met  with  a  warm  re- 
ception when  in  1319  he  arrived  in 
his  northern  capital,  one  of  the  few 
towns  perhaps  where  the  old  attach- 
ment for  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
still  lingered.  But  it  was  soon  clear 
that  the  soldiers  he  stood  so  sorely  in 
need  of  were  not  to  be  found  in 
Yorkshire.  Corn  for  the  ten  previous 
years  had  been  selling  at  forty  marks 
the  quarter ;  and  as  usual  plague  had 
followed  famine,  whilst  the  ceaseless 
incursions  of  the  Scots  had  still 
further  thinned  the  population.  What 
few  men  there  were  went  willingly 
to  the  war,  for  the  disgrace  of  Ban- 
nockburn lay  heavily  on  the  sturdy 
York  shire  men,  and  their  hearts  beat 
high  at  the  thought  that  the  insolence 
of  the  Scots,  which  had  grown  un- 
bearable of  late,  was  at  length  going 
to  be  punished  and  restrained.  There 
was  scarcely  a  stalwart  man  of -arms 
left  in  the  whole  county  when  Edward 
set  out  for  Berwick,  with  flying  colours 
and  sounding  trumpets.  Isabel,  the 
beautiful,  high-spirited  young  queen, 
who  had  chafed  so  cruelly  at  her 
husband's  cowardly  sloth,  rode  by  his 
side.  It  had  been  ai  ranged  that  she 
should  accompany  him  on  his  journey 
to  Berwick,  and  then  come  back  to 
York  to  await  his  triumphant  return. 

It  was  the  twelfth  of  October  ;  the 
old  city  had  again  assumed  its  wonted 
air  of  sleepy  tranquillity,  for  ten  days 
had  elapsed  since  the  king  and  his 
army  had  departed.  Two  good-sized 
barges  had  sailed  up  the  Ouse  that 
morning,  bringing  Dutch  merchandize 
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to  delight  the  hearts  of  the  Yorkshire- 
women  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  little 
population  was  down  on  the  quay-side, 
thronging  around  the  foreigners,  who 
were  striving  vigorously  by  means  of 
look  and  gesture,  for  their  speech  was 
unintelligible,  to  barter  away  their 
wares.  Suddenly  the  noise  of  an 
alarm-trumpet  rang  through  the  air ; 
and,  seized  with  a  sudden  terror,  the 
crowd  rushed  to  the  city  gate  to  dis- 
cover the  reason  of  this  unwonted 
sound.  A  soldier,  one  of  the  queen's 
guards,  was  standing  there,  white  and 
trembling,  his  horse  lying  on  the 
ground  exhausted  and  covered  with 
foam.  The  people  stood  for  a  moment 
as  if  stupified,  wondering  vaguely  what 
fresh  misfortune  had  fallen  upon  their 
unhappy  land  :  as  for  the  soldier,  he 
seemed  as  one  possessed,  shrieking 
wildly  :  "  Fortify  the  city!  The  queen 
is  in  danger  !  Shut  the  gates  !  "  It  was 
some  time  before  he  was  calm  enough 
to  tell  them  what  had  occurred.  Robert 
Bruce,  it  seemed,  had  indeed  sailed  for 
Ireland,  but  he  had  left  a  goodly  army 
under  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray, to  harry  the  English  Border  in  his 
absence.  The  very  day  King  Edward, 
with  all  the  ostentatious  display  of 
warlike  preparation,  had  begun  the 
siege  of  Berwick,  Murray  and  his 
forces  had  entered  England ;  and, 
having  cunningly  avoided  all  encounter 
with  the  English  army,  were  at  that 
very  moment  marching  for  York,  laying 
waste  the  land  as  they  came. 

The  man  had  scarcely  finished  his 
story  when  Queen  Isabel  appeared  at 
the  gate.  She  had  not  a  dozen  soldiers 
with  her.  King  Edward  put  a  much 
higher  value  upon  his  own  safety  than 
upon  that  of  his  wife — and  they  all 
looked  weary  and  depressed.  Not  so 
the  queen :  her  face  was  flushed,  her 
lips  compressed,  and  a  fierce,  cruel  light 
was  burning  in  her  eyes.  To  fly  before 
the  Scots  was  for  her  a  new  experience, 
and  one  which  her  haughty  nature 
could  ill  brook.  Beyond  a  scornful 
glance  she  took  no  notice  of  the  crowd 
of  trembling,  terror-stricken  citizens 
that  pressed  around  her  :  Ldckes  !  was 


the  only  word  she  uttered,  as,  motion- 
ing aside  by  a  contemptuous  gesture 
those  who  would  have  helped  her  to 
dismount,  she  sprang  from  her  horse, 
and,  rushing  to  her  apartment,  flung 
herself  on  the  ground,  cursing  the  day 
she  had  first  trod  English  soil. 

Meanwhile  the  Archbishop,  William 
de  Melton,  "  a  reverend,  grave  old 
divine,"  had  assumed  the  command  of 
the  city  ;  and,  by  his  orders,  the  gates 
were  shut,  and  guards — such  guards  ! 
— placed  on  the  walls  of  the  city  and 
in  the  barbicans.  Only  just  in  time 
tco,  for,  within  an  hour,  the  Scottish 
army  demanded  admittance  at  the 
Marygate.  This  was  of  course  a 
mere  form,  for  Earl  Murray  had  too 
often  put  to  the  test  the  strength  of 
its  fortifications  not  to  know  that 
York  was  impregnable  to  any  attacks 
he  could  make  upon  it :  it  could  not 
be  taken  without  a  long  siege ;  and 
that,  of  course,  with  an  English  army 
at  Berwick,  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  Scottish  troops,  furious  at  the 
thought  that  so  rich  a  prize  as  York 
should  lie  beyond  their  reach,  thronged 
around  the  gates,  laughing  and  gibing 
at  the  men  who  sheltered  themselves 
behind  strong  walls,  and  at  priests 
who  assumed  the  cassock  through  fear 
of  the  cuirass.  This  was  hard  to  bear  : 
a  sullen  anger  began  to  burn  in  the 
hearts  of  even  the  most  sluggish  of 
the  priests,  and  no  man  dared  to  look 
into  the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  fearing 
what  he  might  read  there.  At  length 
a  bold-faced  young  Scotsman,  more  im- 
prudent even  than  the  rest,  rushing 
up  close  to  the  Micklegate,  hurled  in- 
sulting epithets  at  the  queen,  accusing 
her  of  gross  immorality,  and  challeng- 
ing any  man  within  the  city  walls  to 
clear  her  fame. 

For  one  moment  the  old  Archbishop 
stood  as  if  turned  into  stone  ;  perhaps 
he  was  thinking  of  all  the  misery  these 
wild  hordes  had  wrought,  how  they 
had  murdered  his  flock  and  made  his 
land  desolate.  Then  all  the  fiery  in- 
dignation that  for  years  had  been 
smouldering  in  his  breast  sprang  to 
the  fore ;  and  forgetting  his  age,  his 
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vows,  his  priestly  consecration,  con- 
scious only  that  he,  a  de  Melton,  his 
nation,  his  own  townsmen,  and  above 
all  a  woman — -that  woman,  too,  his 
queen  !  —  had  been  insulted  and 
covered  with  shame,  he  swore  that  ven- 
geance should  be  his — not  the  Lord's 
— that  day.  He  made  a  speech  to  the 
people  assembled  there.  We  have  no 
record  of  what  he  said,  nor  of  the 
arguments  he  used ;  but  we  have  a 
convincing  proof  that  for  his  hearers 
his  eloquence  was  irresistible ;  for 
before  he  had  finished  speaking,  there 
was  not  a  man  in  that  crowd,  from 
the  boy-apprentice  to  the  aged  monk, 
who  did  not  feel  that  he  would 
rather  face  a  thousand  deaths  than 
allow  those  insolent  Celts  to  escape 
unpunished.  There  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost,  for  the  Scots  were  already 
in  full  retreat,  burning  and  murdering 
as  they  went. 

An  old  Scotch  historian  writes  that 
the  Archbishop,  "  more  for  the  indig- 
nity of  the  affront  than  any  hope  of 
success,  took  up  arms  and  assembled 
such  forces  as  he  could,  composed  of 
clergymen,  monks,  canons,  and  other 
spiritual  men  of  the  Church,  with  a 
confused  heap  of  husbandmen,  labour- 
ers, artificers  and  tradesmen."  In  the 
whole  army  there  were  not  twenty 
soldiers ;  and  what  were  the  rest  1 
Priests,  whose  idea  of  exercise  was  a 
gentle  saunter  in  sheltered  cloisters  ; 
monks,  whose  lives  had  been  passed 
within  the  narrow  precincts  of  an  abbey; 
aged  beadsmen ;  traders,  accustomed 
more  to  chaffering  than  fighting  ;  and 
apprentice-boys  who  in  their  lives  had 
never  handled  a  sword.  And  this  was 
the  army  with  which  William  de  Mel- 
ton, Archbishop  of  York,  set  off  in 
pursuit  of  twenty  thousand  of  Eobert 
Bruce's  soldiers,  men  before  whom, 
Froissart  tells  us  with  enthusiasm,  the 
most  renowned  knights  of  Christendom 
had  fallen  as  wheat  before  the  reaper  ; 
bold,  hardy,  well-trained  troops,  glory- 
ing in  the  memory  of  former  triumphs, 
firm  in  the  faith  that  they  were  the 
Chosen  People,  the  rulers  of  the  future. 
They  had  a  leader,  too,  in  whom  they 


had  implicit  trust ;  for  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph had  proved  himself  on  more  than 
one  occasion  a  skilful  strategist  and 
consummate  soldier.  Opposed  to  such 
a  general  and  such  an  army,  the  York- 
shiremen  were  powerless  as  moths 
against  fire. 

They  knew  it ;  and  yet,  so  strong 
was  the  sense  of  the  duty  they  owed 
to  their  country  and  to  their  honour, 
that,  when  the  Archbishop  declared 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  over- 
take the  Scots,  not  a  single  murmur 
was  heard.  Every  man  prepared  to 
march.  There  was  no  time  for  tedi- 
ous leave-takings :  just  a  whispered 
word — some  charge,  perhaps,  with  re- 
gard to  the  merchandize  arrived  that 
day — and  then  the  good  wives  of  York 
must  stand  aside  helpless,  and  watch 
their  husbands,  fathers,  sons  and 
brothers  go  forth  to  death.  Little 
wonder  if  some  of  the  bolder  of  the 
dames  cursed  the  day  when  their  gates 
had  first  been  opened  to  admit  this 
king,  whose  footsteps  misfortune 
dogged  with  such  relentless  persistency. 
Perhaps,  too,  some  asked  why  their  men 
must  avenge  the  injuries  of  a  woman 
whose  own  husband  showed  so  little 
zeal  in  her  cause.  But,  in  those  days, 
though  women  had  tongues  and  prob- 
ably used  them,  they  had  little  influence 
on  the  course  of  events ;  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of  asking  them  what  they 
thought ;  they  might,  it  is  true,  help 
to  do  deeds  of  folly,  but  they  were 
powerless  to  prevent  their  being  done. 

The  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Lord-High- 
Chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  chanced 
to  be  in  York  at  that  time,  and  he  rode 
by  the  side  of  the  Archbishop  at  the 
head  of  the  troop  of  motley  warriors  ; 
but  he,  too,  was  an  old  man,  and  one 
who,  although  well  versed  in  Court 
intrigues,  knew  nothing  of  the  tactics 
of  war.  Nicholas  Flemming,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  York,  and  Sir  John  de 
Paveham  rode  behind  the  spiritual 
lords,  and  then  came  the  crowd.  Some 
of  them  were  on  horses,  others  on  mules, 
but  most  on  foot,  keeping  together  as 
best  they  might,  as  they  hurried  down 
the  wide  road  that  winds  by  the  Ouse. 
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Moved  by  some  subtle  sense  of  what 
was  fitting,  the  priests  had  donned 
their  surplices,  which,  fluttering  in  the 
wind  as  they  walked,  gave  a  ghastly 
aspect  to  the  little  army.  The  monks, 
too,  all  wore  the  dress  of  their  order, 
whilst  the  Church  dignitaries  were 
arrayed  in  full  canonicals.  All  the 
ecclesiastics,  keeping  to  the  letter  if 
not  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  were 
armed  only  with  maces  or  clubs  ;  but 
the  citizens  had  seized  whatever  weapon 
came  fir.st  to  hand,  and  flourished  in 
the  air  rusty  old  swords,  antiquated 
bows,  pokers,  bludgeons,  and  knives 
and  sticks  of  every  description  ;  whilst 
the  few  peasants  that  came  to  swell 
the  ranks  as  the  little  force  hurried 
northward,  had  only  pikes  and  spades 
to  fight  with. 

There  is  no  scope  for  ambushes  or 
surprises  on  the  great  Yorkshire  plain  : 
for  miles  on  either  side  of  the  Ouse 
the  ground  scarcely  curves,  and  the 
trees  and  bushes  are  too  stunted  to 
afford  any  shelter.  The  city  gate  had 
scarcely  closed  upon  the  Yorkists  before 
the  Scots  knew  they  were  coming.  At 
first,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
troops  that  were  following  them,  they 
hurried  on ;  but,  when  they  reached 
Myton,  a  hamlet  that  stands  at  the 
juncture  of  the  Swale  with  the  Ouse, 
the  Scots  crossed  the  river,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  a  strong  position. 
A  long  line  of  hay-stacks  lay  immedi- 
ately to  the  south  of  the  ground  which 
they  had  taken  up,  and  to  these  they 
set  fire  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
Yorkshiremen  drawing  near.  The 
wind  was  due  north  that  day,  and  the 
smoke  therefore  from  the  burning 
ricks  blew  straight  into  the  faces  of 
the  Archbishop's  little  army  as  the 
men,  blinded  and  half  suffocated  as 
they  were,  and  exhausted  by  their  long 
march,  strove  manfully  to  make  their 
way  through  the  fire.  Earl  Murray's 
force  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array  to 
receive  them,  and  a  terrible  encounter 
ensued.  The  Yorkshiremen  fought 
like  madmen  ;  the  priests  with  their 


heavy  maces  beating  in  the  skulls  of 
the  Scots,  whilst  the  apprentice-lads 
hacked  and  cut  at  all  whom  they  met. 
All  that  fierce  unflinching  heroism 
could  do  they  did,  but  the  odds  against 
them  were  too  heavy  :  before  an  hour 
had  passed  four  thousand  Englishmen 
lay  dead  upon  the  field.  Not  a  man 
would  have  escaped  if  it  had  not  been 
that  Earl  Murray,  struck  with  admira- 
tion for  the  heroic  folly  that  had 
prompted  such  a  venture,  touched  too, 
perhaps,  with  shame  at  the  thought  of 
his  strong  warriors  waging  war  against 
aged  monks  and  helpless  traders,  gave 
orders  that  the  slaughter  should  cease. 
Then,  the  excitement  of  the  battle 
once  stilled,  the  sight  of  those  white- 
surpliced  priests,  lying  there  dead  or 
dying,  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
the  hearts  of  the  victors,  and,  possessed 
by  some  superstitious  dread  of  terrible 
retribution  in  the  future,  they,  moved 
by  one  common  impulse,  turned  and 
fled  to  their  own  land. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  was  soon 
carried  to  York  ;  and  the  women  who 
had  passed  the  long  weary  hours  on 
the  city  walls,  waiting  with  strained 
eyes  and  beating  hearts  for  tidings, 
lushed  to  the  battle-field  to  seek  out 
their  wounded  and  their  dead.  Of  the 
former,  the  number  was  small,  for  the 
blows  of  the  Scots  had  been  sure  and 
heavy,  and  such  do  not  bruise,  but 
kill.  The  body  of  Nicholas  Flemming, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  was  found  in  the 
thick  of  the  slain,  and  brought  back  to 
the  city  with  touching  marks  of  rever- 
ence and  love.  Nor  was  he  the  only  civic 
dignitary  who  fell  at  Myton  ;  scarcely 
an  alderman,  or  a  sidesman,  was  left 
in  York ;  whilst,  as  for  the  cathedral, 
three  quarters  of  the  stalls  stood 
without  an  occupant,  and  it  wa£  years 
before  the  choir  had  again  its  comple- 
ment of  voices.  Twenty  years  later 
the  old  monks  in  the  Yorkshire  abbeys 
still  cast  sorrowful  glances  at  the 
vacant  chairs  around  their  refectory 
table  as  they  told  to  chance  visitors 
the  story  of  Myton. 
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THE  tragedy  of  the  Bacchanals — a 
sort  of  masque  or  morality,  as  we  say 
— amonument  as  central  for  the  legend 
of  Dionysus  as  the  Homeric  hymn  for 
that  of  Demeter,  is  unique  in  Greek 
literature,  and  has  also  a  singular  in- 
terest in  the  life  of  Euripides  himself. 
He  is  writing  in  old  age  (the  piece  was 
not  played  till  after  his  death)  not  at 
Athens,  nor  for  a  polished  Attic  audi- 
ence, but  for  a  wilder  and  less  tem- 
perately cultivated  sort  of  people,  at 
the  court  of  Archelaus,  in  Macedonia. 
Writing  in  old  age  he  is  in  that  sub- 
dued mood,  a  mood  not  necessarily 
sordid,  in  which  (the.  shudder  at  the 
nearer  approach  of  the  unknown  world 
coming  over  him  more  frequently  than 
of  old)  accustomed  ideas,  conformable 
to  a  sort  of  common  sense  regarding 
the  unseen,  oftentimes  regain  what 
they  may  have  lost  in  a  man's  allegi- 
ance. It  is  a  sort  of  madness,  he  be- 
gins to  think,  to  differ  from  the  re- 
ceived opinions  thereon.  Not  that  he 
is  insincere  or  ironical,  but  that  he 
tends,  in  the  sum  of  probabilities,  to 
dwell  on  their  more  peaceful  side ;  to 
sit  quiet,  for  the  short  remaining  time, 
in  the  reflection  of  the  more  cheerfully 
lighted  side  of  things ;  and  what  is 
accustomed — what  holds  of  familiar 
usage — comes  to  seem  the  whole  es- 
sence of  wisdom  on  all  subjects,  and 
the  well-known  delineation  of  the  vague 
country  by  Homer  or  Hesiod,  one's 
best  attainable  mental  outfit  for  the 
journey  thither.  With  this  sort  of 
quiet  wisdom  the  whole  play  is  per- 
meated. Euripides  has  said,  or  seemed 
to  say,  many  things  concerning  Greek 
religion  at  variance  with  received 
opinion ;  and  now,  in  the  end  of  life, 
he  desires  to  make  his  peace — what 
shall  at  any  rate  be  peace  with  men. 
He  is  in  the  mood  for  acquiescence,  or 
even  for  a  palinode  ;  and  this  takes  the 


direction,  partly  of  mere  submission 
to,  partly  of  a  refining  upon,  the  autho- 
rized religious  tradition :  he  calmly 
sophisticates  this  or  that  element  of  it 
which  had  seemed  grotesque  ;  and  has, 
like  any  modern  writer,  a  theory  how 
myths  were  made,  and  how  in  lapse  of 
time  their  first  signification  gets  to  be 
obscured  among  mortals  ;  and  what  he 
submits  to,  that  he  will  also  adorn 
fondly  by  his  genius  for  words. 

And  that  very  neighbourhood  afforded 
him  his  opportunity.  It  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pella,  the  Macedonian 
capital,  that  the  worship  of  Dionysus, 
the  newest  of  the  gods,  prevailed  in  its 
most  extravagant  form — the  Thiasus, 
or  wild,  nocturnal  procession  of  Bacchic 
women,  retired  to  the  woods  and  hills 
for  that  purpose,  with  its  accompani- 
ments of  music  and  lights  and  dancing 
Rational  and  moderate  Athenians,  as 
we  may  gather  from  some  admissions 
of  Euripides,  somewhat  despised  all 
that ;  while  those  who  were  more 
fanatical  forsook  the  home  celebrations, 
and  went  on  pilgrimage  from  Attica  to 
Cithseron  or  Delphi.  But  at  Pella 
persons  of  high  birth  took  part  in  the 
exercise,  and  at  a  later  period  we  read 
in  Plutarch  how  Olympias,  the  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  devoted 
to  this  enthusiastic  worship.  Although 
in  one  of  Botticelli's  pictures  the  angels 
dance  very  sweetly,  and  may  represent 
many  circumstances  actually  recorded 
in  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  yet  we  hardly 
understand  the  dance  as  a  religious  cere- 
mony ;  the  bare  mention  of  it  sets  us 
thinking  on  some  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  the  pagan  religions  and 
our  own.  It  is  to  such  ectasies,  how- 
ever, that  all  Nature- worship  seems  to 
tend ;  that  giddy,  intoxicating  sense 
of  spring — that  tingling  in  the  veins, 
sympathetic  with  the  yearning  life  of 
the  earth,  having  apparently  in  all 
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times  and  places,  prompted  some  mode 
of  wild  dancing.  Coleridge,  in  one  of 
his  fantastic  speculations,  refining  on 
the  German  word  for  enthusiasm — 
Schwdrmerei,  swarming,  as  he  says, 
"  like  the  swarming  of  bees  together" — 
has  explained  how  the  sympathies  of 
mere  numbers,  as  such,  the  random 
catching  on  fire  of  one  here  and  ano- 
ther there,  when  people  are  collected 
together,  generates  as  if  by  mere  con- 
tact some  new  and  rapturous  spirit, 
not  traceable  in  the  individual  units  of 
a  multitude.  Such  swarming  was  the 
essence  of  that  strange  dance  of  the 
Bacchic  women  :  literally  like  winged 
things,  they  follow,  with  motives,  we 
may  suppose,  never  quite  made  clear 
even  to  themselves,  their  new,  strange, 
romantic  god.  Himself  a  woman-like 
god,  it  was  on  women  and  feminine 
souls  that  his  power  mainly  fell.  At 
Elis,  it  was  the  women  who  had  their 
own  little  song  with  which  at  spring- 
time they  professed  to  call  him  from 
the  sea :  at  Brasiae  they  had  their  own 
temple  where  none  but  women  might 
enter ;  and  so  the  Thiasus,  also,  is 
almost  exclusively  formed  of  women — 
of  those  who  experience  most  directly 
the  influence  of  things  which  touch 
thought  through  the  senses — the  pre- 
sence of  night,  the  expectation  of 
the  dawn,  the  nearness  of  wild,  unso- 
phisticated natural  things — the  echoes, 
the  coolness,  the  noise  of  frightened 
creatures  as  they  climbed  through  the 
darkness,  the  sunrise  seen  from  the 
hill-tops,  the  disillusion,  the  bitterness 
of  satiety,  the  deep  slumber  which 
comes  with  the  morning.  Athenians 
visiting  the  Macedonian  capital  would 
hear,  and  from  time  to  time  actually 
see,  something  of  a  religious  custom 
in  which  the  habit  of  an  earlier  world 
might  seem  to  survive.  As  they  saw 
the  lights  flitting  over  the  mountains, 
and  heard  the  wild,  sharp  cries  of  the 
women,  there  was  presented  as  a  singu- 
lar fact  in  the  more  prosaic  actual  life 
of  a  later  time,  an  enthusiasm  otherwise 
relegated  to  the  wonderland  of  a  distant 
past,  in  which  a  supposed  primitive 
harmony  and  understanding  between 


man  and  Nature  renewed  itself.  Later 
sisters  of  Centaur  and  Amazon,  the 
Maenads,  as  they  beat  the  earth  in 
strange  sympathy  with  its  waking  up 
from  sleep,  or  as,  in  the  description  of 
the  messenger,  in  the  play  of  Euripides, 
they  lie  sleeping  in  the  glen  revealed 
among  the  morning  mists,  were  them- 
selves indeed  as  remnants — flecks  left 
here  and  there  and  not  yet  quite  eva- 
porated under  the  hard  light  of  a  later 
and  commoner  day — of  a  certain  cloud- 
world  which  had  once  covered  all 
things  with  a  veil  of  mystery,  Whe- 
ther or  not,  in  what  was  often  probably 
coarse  as  well  as  extravagant,  there 
may  have  lurked  some  finer  vein  of 
ethical  symbolism,  such  as  Euripides 
hints  at — the  soberer  influence,  in  the 
Thiasus,  of  keen  air  and  animal  ex- 
pansion, certainly,  for  art,  and  a  poetry 
delighting  in  colour  and  form,  it  was  a 
custom  rich  in  suggestion.  The  imita- 
tive arts  would  draw  from  it  altogether 
new  motives  of  freedom  and  energy, 
of  freshness  in  old  forms.  It  is  from 
this  fantastic  scene  that  the  beautiful 
wind-touched  draperies,  the  rhythm, 
the  heads  suddenly  thrown  back,  of 
many  a  Pompeian  wall-painting  and 
sarcophagus-frieze  are  originally  de- 
rived ;  and  that  melting  languor,  that 
perfectly  composed  lassitude  of  the 
fallen  Maenad  became  a  fixed  type  in 
the  school  of  grace,  the  school  of 
Praxiteles. 

The  circumstances  of  the  place  thus 
combining  with  his  peculiar  motive, 
Euripides  writes  "The  Bacchanals". 
It  is  this  extravagant  phase  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  latest-born  of  the  gods, 
which  as  an  amende  honorable  to  the 
onoe  slighted  traditions  of  Greek  be- 
lief, he  undertakes  to  interpret  to  an 
audience  composed  of  people  who,  like 
Scyles,  the  Hellenising  king  of  Scythia, 
feel  the  attraction  of  Greek  religion 
and  Greek  usage,  but  on  their  quainter 
side,  and  partly  relish  that  extrava- 
gance. Subject  and  audience  alike 
stimulate  the  romantic  temper,  and 
the  tragedy  of  "  The  Bacchanals,"  with 
its  innovations  in  metre  and  diction, 
expressly  noted  as  foreign  or  barbar- 
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ous — all  the  charm  and  grace  of  the 
clear-pitched  singing  of  the  chorus, 
notwithstanding — with  its  subtleties 
and  sophistications,  its  grotesques, 
mingled  with  and  heightening  a  real 
shudder  at  the  horror  of  the  theme, 
and  a  peculiarly  fine  and  human  pathos, 
is  almost  wholly  without  the  reassur- 
ing calm,  generally  characteristic  of 
the  endings  of  Greek  tragedy :  is  itself 
excited,  troubled,  disturbing — a  spotted 
or  dappled  thing,  like  the  oddly  dappled 
fawn- skins  of  its  own  masquerade,  so 
aptly  expressive  of  the  shifty,  twofold, 
rapidly- doubling  genius  of  the  divine, 
wild  creature  himself.  Let  us  listen 
and  watch  the  strange  masks  coming 
and  going,  for  a  while,  as  far  as  may 
be  as  we  should  do  with  a  modern 
play.  What  are  its  charms?  What 
is  still  alive,  impressive,  and  really 
poetical  for  us  in  the  dim  old  Greek 
play? 

The  scene  is  laid  at  Thebes,  where 
the  memory  of  Semele,  the  mother  of 
Dionysus,  is  still  under  a  cloud.  Her 
own  sisters,  sinning  against  natural 
affection,  pitiless  over  her  pathetic 
death  and  finding  in  it  only  a  judgment 
upon  the  impiety  with  which,  having 
shamed  herself  with  some  mortal  lover, 
she  had  thrown  the  blame  of  her  sin 
upon  Zeus,  have,  so  far,  triumphed 
over  her.  The  true  and  glorious  ver- 
sion of  her  story  lives  only  in  the 
subdued  memory  of  the  two  aged  men, 
Teiresias  the  prophet,  and  her  father 
Cadmus,  apt  now  to  let  things  go 
loosely  by,  who  has  delegated  his  royal 
power  to  Pentheus,  the  son  of  one  of 
those  sisters — a  hot-headed  and  impious 
youth.  So  things  had  passed  at  Thebes  ; 
and  now  a  strange  circumstance  has 
happened.  An  odd  sickness  has  fallen 
upon  the  women  :  Dionysus  has  sent 
the  sting  of  his  enthusiasm  upon  them, 
and  has  pushed  it  to  a  sort  of  madness, 
a  madness  which  imitates  the  true 
Thiasus.  Forced  to  have  the  form 
without  the  profit  of  his  worship,  the 
whole  female  population,  leaving  dis- 
taff and  spindle,  and  headed  by  the 
three  princesses,  have  deserted  the 
town,  and  are  lying  encamped  on  the 
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bare  rocks,  or  under  the  pines,  among 
the  solitudes  of  Cithseron.  And  it  is 
just  at  this  point  that  the  divine 
child,  supposed  to  have  perished  at  his 
mother's  side  in  the  flames,  returns  to 
his  birthplace,  grown  to  manhood. 

Dionysus  himself  speaks  the  pro- 
logue. He  is  on  a  journey  through 
the  world  to  found  a  new  religion  ; 
and  the  first  motive  of  this  new  reli- 
gion is  the  vindication  of  the  memory 
of  his  mother.  In  explaining  this 
design  Euripides,  who  seeks  always 
for  pathetic  effect,  tells  in  few  words, 
touching  because  simple,  the  story  of 
Semele — here,  and  again  still  more 
intensely  in  the  chorus  which  follows 
— the  merely  human  sentiment  of 
maternity  being  not  forgotten,  even 
amid  the  thought  of  the  divine  em- 
braces of  her  fiery  bed-fellow.  It  is 
out  of  tenderness  for  her  that  the  son's 
divinity  is  to  be  revealed.  A  yearning 
affection,  the  affection  with  which  we 
see  him  lifting  up  his  arms  about  her, 
satisfied  at  last,  on  an  old  Etruscan 
mirror,  has  led  him  from  place  to  place  : 
everywhere  he  has  had  his  dances  and 
established  his  worship ;  and  every- 
where his  presence  has  been  her  justi- 
fication. First  of  all  the  towns  in 
Greece  he  comes  to  Thebes,  the  scene 
of  her  sorrows  :  he  is  standing  beside 
the  sacred  waters  of  Dirce  and  Is- 
menus  :  the  holy  place  is  in  sight :  he 
hears  the  Greek  speech,  and  sees  at 
last  the  ruins  of  the  place  of  her  lying- 
in,  at  once  his  own  birth-chamber  and 
his  mother's  tomb.  His  image,  as  it 
detaches  itself  little  by  little  from  the 
episodes  of  the  play,  and  is  further 
characterised  by  the  songs  of  the  chorus, 
has  a  singular  completeness  of  symboli- 
cal effect.  The  incidents  of  a  fully 
developed  human  personality  are  super- 
induced on  the  mystical  and  abstract 
essence  of  that  fiery  spirit  in  the  flow- 
ing veins  of  the  earth — the  aroma  of 
the  green  world  is  retained  in  the  fair 
human  body,  set  forth  in  all  sorts  of 
finer  ethical  lights  and  shades — with 
a  wonderful  kind  of  subtlety.  In  the 
course  of  his  long  progress  from  land 
to  land,  the  gold,  the  flowers,  the 
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incense  of  the  East,  have  attached 
themselves  deeply  to  him  :  their  effect 
and  expression  rest  now  upon  his  flesh 
like  the  gleaming  of  that  old  ambrosial 
ointment  of  which  Homer  speaks  as 
resting  ever  on  the  persons  of  the  gods, 
and  cling  to  his  clothing — the  mitre 
binding  his  perfumed  yellow  hair — 
the  long  tunic  down  to  the  white  feet, 
somewhat  womanly,  and  the  fawn-skin, 
with  its  rich  spots,  wrapped  about  the 
shoulders.  As  the  door  opens  to  admit 
him,  the  scented  air  of  the  vineyards, 
(for  the  vine-blossom  has  an  exquisite 
perfume)  blows  through;  while  the 
convolvolus  on  his  mystic  rod  repre- 
sents all  wreathing  flowery  things 
whatever,  with  or  without  fruit,  as  in 
America  all  such  plants  are  still  called 
vines.  "  Sweet  upon  the  mountains  ", 
the  excitement  of  which  he  loves  so 
deeply  and  to  which  he  constantly 
invites  his  followers — "  sweet  upon  the 
mountains  ",  and  profoundly  amorous, 
his  presence  embodies  all  the  volup- 
tuous abundance  of  Asia,  its  beating 
sun,  its  "  fair-towered  cities,  full  of 
inhabitants ",  which  the  chorus  de- 
scribe in  their  luscious  vocabulary, 
with  the  rich  Eastern  names — Lydia, 
Persia,  Arabia  Felix  :  he  is  a  sorcerer 
or  an  enchanter,  the  tyrant  Pentheus 
thinks  :  the  springs  of  water,  the  flow- 
ing of  honey  and  milk  and  wine,  are 
his  miracles,  wrought  in  person. 

We  shall  see  presently  how,  writing 
for  that  northern  audience,  Euripides 
crosses  the  Theban  with  the  gloomier 
Thracian  legend,  and  lets  the  darker 
stain  show  through.  Yet,  from  the 
first,  amid  all  this  floweriness,  a  touch 
or  trace  of  that  gloom  is  discernible. 
The  fawn- skin,  composed  now  so  dain- 
tily over  the  shoulders,  may  be  worn 
with  the  whole  coat  of  the  animal 
made  up,  the  hoofs  gilded  and  tied 
together  over  the  right  shoulder,  to 
leave  the  right  arm  disengaged  to 
strike,  its  head  clothing  the  human 
head  within,  as  Alexander,  on  some  of 
his  coins,  looks  out  from  the  elephant's 
scalp,  and  Hercules  out  of  the  jaws  of 
a  lion  on  the  coins  of  Camarina. 
Those  diminutive  golden  horns  at- 


tached to  the  forehead,  represent  not 
fecundity  merely,  nor  merely  the  crisp 
tossing  of  the  waves  of  streams,  but 
horns  of  offence.  And  our  fingers 
must  beware  of  the  thyrsus,  tossed 
about  so  wantonly  by  himself  and  his 
chorus.  The  pine-cone  at  its  top  does 
but  cover  a  spear-point ;  and  the  thing 
is  a  weapon — the  sharp  spear  of  the 
hunter  Zagreus — though  hidden  now 
by  the  fresh  leaves,  and  that  button 
of  pine-cone  (useful  also  to  dip  in 
wine,  to  check  the  sweetness)  which 
he  has  plucked  down,  coming  through 
the  forest,  at  peace  for  a  while  this 
spring  morning. 

And  the  chorus  emphasize  this 
character,  their  songs  weaving  for  the 
whole  piece,  in  words  more  effective 
than  any  painted  scenery,  a  certain 
congruous  background  which  heightens 
all ;  the  intimate  sense  of  mountains 
and  mountain  things  being  in  this 
way  maintained  throughout,  and  con- 
centrated on  the  central  figure.  "  He 
is  sweet  among  the  mountains  ",  they 
say,  "  when  he  drops  down  upon  the 
plain,  out  of  his  mystic  musings " — 
and  we  may  think  we  see  the  green 
festoons  of  the  vine  dropping  quickly, 
from  foot-place  to  foot-place,  down  the 
broken  hill  side  in  spring,  when  like 
the  Bacchanals,  all  who  can,  wander 
out  of  the  town  to  enjoy  the  earliest 
heats.  "  Let  us  go  out  into  the  fields", 
we  say  ;  a  strange  madness  seems  to 
lurk  among  the  flowers,  ready  to  lay 
hold  on  us  also ;  OLVTIKO.  ja.  -n-ao-a 
Xopeucrei — soon  the  whole  earth  will 
dance  and  sing. 

Dionysus  is  especially  a  woman's 
deity,  and  he  comes  from  the  east  con- 
ducted by  a  chorus  of  gracious  Lydian 
women,  his  true  sisters — Bassarids, 
clad  like  himself  in  the  long  tunic,  or 
bassara.  They  move  and  speak  to  the 
music  of  clangorous  metallic  instru- 
ments, cymbals  and  tambourines,  re- 
lieved by  the  clearer  notes  of  the  pipe  ; 
and  there  is  a  strange  variety  of 
almost  imitative  sounds  for  such 
music  in  their  very  words.  The  Ho- 
meric hymn  to  Demeter  precedes  the 
art  of  sculpture,  but  is  rich  in  sugges- 
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tions  for  it ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  first  chorus  of  the  Bacchanals,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  play,  we  feel  that  the 
poetry  of  Euripides  is  probably  bor- 
rowing something  from  art ;  that  in 
these  choruses,  with  their  repetitions 
and  refrains,  he  is  reproducing  perhaps 
the  spirit  of  some  sculptured  relief 
which,  like  Luca  della  Robbia's  cele- 
brated work  for  the  organ-loft  of  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  worked  by 
various  subtleties  of  line,  not  in  the 
lips  and  eyes  only,  but  in  the  drapery 
and  hands  also,  to  a  strange  reality  of 
impression  of  musical  effect  on  visible 
things. 

They  beat  their  drums  before  the 
palace  ;  and  then  a  humourous  little 
scene,  a  reflex  of  the  old  Dionysiac 
comedy — of  that  laughter  which  was 
an  essential  element  of  the  earliest 
worship  of  Dionysus — follows  the  first 
chorus.  The  old  blind  prophet  Teire- 
sias,  and  the  aged  king  Cadmus, 
always  secretly  true  to  him,  have 
agreed  to  celebrate  the  Thiasus,  and 
accept  his  divinity  openly.  The  youth- 
ful god  has  nowhere  said  decisively 
that  he  will  have  none  but  young  men 
in  his  sacred  dance.  But  for  that 
purpose  they  must  put  on  the  long 
tunic,  and  that  spotted  skin  which 
only  rustics  wear,  and  assume  the 
thyrsus  and  ivy-crown.  Teiresias  ar- 
rives and  is  seen  knocking  at  the 
doors.  And  then,  just  as  in  the  me- 
dieval mystery,  comes  the  inevitable 
grotesque,  not  unwelcome  to  our  poet, 
who  is  wont  in  his  plays,  perhaps  not 
altogether  consciously,  to  intensify  by 
its  relief  both  the  pity  and  the  terror 
of  his  conceptions.  At  the  summons 
of  Teiresias,  Cadmus  appears,  already 
arrayed  like  him  in  the  appointed 
ornaments,  in  all  their  odd  contrast 
with  the  infirmity  and  staidness  of 
old  age.  Even  in  old  men's  veins  the 
spring  leaps  again,  and  they  are  more 
than  ready  to  begin  dancing.  But 
they  are  shy  of  the  untried  dress,  and 
one  of  them  is  blind — -rrol  Set 
Trot  /coAo-Tttj  ai  TroSa  ;  KCU  Kpa.ro. 
TroXtov ;  and  then  the  difficulty  of  the 
way  !  the  long,  steep  journey  to  the 


glens !  may  pilgrims  boil  their  peas  ? 
might  they  proceed  to  the  place  in 
carriages  1  At  last,  while  the  audience 
laugh  more  or  less  delicately  at  their 
aged  fumblings,  in  some  co-operative 
manner,  the  eyes  of  the  one  com 
bining  with  the  hands  of  the  other, 
the  pair  are  about  to  set  forth. 

Here  Pentheus  is  seen  approaching 
the  palace  in  extreme  haste.  He 
has  been  absent  from  home,  and  re- 
turning, has  just  heard  of  the  state 
of  things  at  Thebes — the  strange 
malady  of  the  women,  the  dancings, 
the  arrival  of  the  mysterious  stranger  : 
he  finds  all  the  women  departed  from 
the  town,  and  sees  Cadmus  and  Teire- 
sias in  masque.  Like  the  exaggerated 
diabolical  figures  in  some  of  the  reli- 
gious plays  and  imageries  of  the  Mid- 
dle Age,  he  is  an  impersonation  of 
stupid  impiety,  one  of  those  whom  the 
gods  willing  to  destroy  first  infatuate. 
Alternating  between  glib  unwisdom 
and  coarse  mockery,  between  violence 
and  a  pretence  of  moral  austerity,  he 
understands  only  the  sorriest  motives  ; 
thinks  the  whole  thing  feigned,  and 
fancies  the  stranger,  so  effeminate,  so 
attractive  of  women  with  whom  he 
remains  day  and  night,  but  a  poor 
sensual  creature,  and  the  real  motive 
of  the  Bacchic  women  the  indulgence 
of  their  lust ;  his  ridiculous  old  grand- 
father he  is  ready  to  renounce,  and 
accuses  Teiresias  of  having  in  view 
only  some  fresh  source  of  professional 
profit  to  himself  in  connexion  with 
some  new-fangled  oracle ;  his  petty 
spite  avenges  itself  on  the  prophet  by 
an  order  to  root  up  the  sacred  chair, 
where  he  sits  to  watch  the  birds  for 
divination,  and  disturb  the  order  of 
his  sacred  place ;  and  even  from  the 
moment  of  his  entrance  the  mark  of 
his  doom  seems  already  set  upon  him, 
in  an  impotent  trembling  which  others 
notice  in  him.  Those  of  the  women 
who  still  loitered,  he  has  already 
caused  to  be  shut  up  in  the  common 
prison  ;  the  others,  with  Ino,  Autonoe, 
and  his  own  mother,  Agave,  he  will 
hunt  out  of  the  glens ;  while  the 
stranger  is  threatened  with  various 
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cruel  forms  of  death.  Bat  Teiresias 
and  Cadmus  stay  to  reason  with  him, 
and  induce  him  to  abide  wisely  with 
them  ;  the  prophet  fittingly  becomes 
the  interpreter  of  Dionysus,  and  ex- 
plains the  true  nature  of  the  visitor  ; 
his  divinity,  the  completion  or  coun- 
terpart of  that  of  Demeter ;  his  gift 
of  prophecy  ;  all  the  soothing  influences 
he  brings  with  him  ;  above  all,  his  gift 
of  the  medicine  of  sleep  to  weary 
mortals.  But  the  reason  of  Pentheus 
is  already  sickening,  and  the  judicial 
madness  gathering  over  it.  Teiresias 
and  Cadmus  can  but  "go  pray."  So 
again,  not  without  the  laughter  of  the 
audience,  supporting  each  other  a  little 
grotesquely  against  a  fall,  they  get 
away  at  last. 

And  then,  again  as  in  those  quaintly 
carved  and  coloured  imageries  of  the 
Middle  Age — the  martyrdom  of  the 
youthful  Saint  Firmin,  for  instance, 
round  the  choir  at  Amiens — comes  the 
full  contrast,  with  a  quite  medieval 
simplicity  and  directness,  between  the 
insolence  of  the  tyrant,  now  at  last  in 
sight  of  his  prey,  and  the  outraged 
beauty  of  the  youthful  god,  meek, 
surrounded  by  his  enemies,  like  some 
fair  wild  creature  in  the  snare  of  the 
hunter.  Dionysus  has  been  taken 
prisoner  ;  he  is  led  on  the  stage,  with 
his  hands  bound,  but  still  holding  the 
thyrsus.  Unresisting  he  had  submit- 
ted himself  to  his  captors  ;  his  colour 
had  not  changed  ;  with  a  smile  he  had 
bidden  them  do  their  will,  so  that 
even  they  are  touched  with  awe,  and 
are  almost  ready  to  admit  his  divinity. 
Marvellously  white  and  red,  he  stands 
there ;  and  now,  unwilling  to  be  re- 
vealed to  the  unworthy,  and  requiring 
a  fitness  in  the  receiver,  he  represents 
himself,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of 
Pentheus,  not  as  Dionysus,  but  simply 
as  the  god's  prophet,  in  full  trust  in 
whom  he  desires  to  hear  his  sentence. 
Then  the  long  hair  falls  to  the  ground 
under  the  shears  ;  the  mystic  wand  is 
torn  from  his  hand,  and  he  is  led 
away  to  be  tied  up,  like  some  danger- 
ous wild  animal,  in  a  dark  place  near 
the  king's  stables. 


Up  to  this  point  in  the  play,  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  ambiguity  as  to 
the  person  of  Dionysus,  the  main  figure 
of  the  piece ;  he  is  in  part  Dionysus, 
indeed  ;  but  in  part,  only  his  messen- 
ger, or  minister  preparing  his  way  ; 
a  certain  harshness  of  effect  in  the 
actual  appearance  of  a  god  upon  the 
stage  being  in  this  way  relieved,  or 
made  easy,  as  by  a  gradual  revelation 
in  two  steps.  To  Pentheus,  in  his 
invincible  ignorance,  his  essence  re- 
mains to  the  last  unrevealed,  and  even 
the  women  of  the  chorus  seem  to 
understand  in  him,  so  far,  only  the 
forerunner  of  their  real  leader.  As  he 
goes  away  bound,  therefore,  they  too, 
threatened  also  in  their  turn  with  slav- 
ery, invoke  his  greater  original  to 
appear  and  deliver  them.  In  pathetic 
cries  they  reproach  Thebes  for  rejecting 
them — TL  fJL  avaivei,  TL  /te  <£evyeis;  yet 
they  foretell  his  future  greatness  ;  a 
new  Orpheus,  he  will  more  than  renew 
that  old  miraculous  reign  over  animals 
and  plants.  Their  song  is  full  of 
suggestions  of  wood  and  river.  It  is 
as  if,  for  a  moment,  Dionysus  became 
the  suffering  vine  again  ;  and  the 
rustle  of  the  leaves  and  water  come 
through  their  words  to  refresh  it. 
The  fountain  of  Dirce  still  haunted  by 
the  virgins  of  Thebes,  where  the  infant 
god  was  cooled  and  washed  from  the 
flecks  of  his  fiery  birth,  becomes  typical 
of  the  coolness  of  all  springs,  and  is 
made,  by  a  really  poetic  licence,  the 
daughter  of  the  distant  Achelous — 
the  earliest  born,  the  father  in  myth, 
of  all  Greek  rivers. 

A  giddy  sonorous  scene  of  portents 
and  surprises  follows — a  distant  ex- 
aggerated, dramatic  reflex  of  that  old 
thundering  tumult  of  the  festival  in 
the  vineyard — in  which  Dionysus  re- 
appears, miraculously  set  free  from 
his  bonds.  First,  in  answer  to  the 
deep-toned  invocation  of  the  chorus,  a 
great  voice  is  heard  from  within,  pro- 
claiming him  to  be  the  son  of  Semele 
and  Zeus.  Then,  amid  the  short, 
broken,  rapturous  cries  of  the  women  of 
the  chorus,  proclaiming  him  master, 
the  noise  of  an  earthquake  passes 
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slowly ;  the  pillars  of  the  palace  are 
seen  waving  to  and  fro ;  while  the 
strange,  memorial  fire  from  the  tomb 
of  Semele  blazes  up  and  envelops  the 
whole  building.  The  terrified  women 
fling  themselves  on  the  ground  ;  and 
then,  at  last,  as  the  place  is  shaken 
open,  Dionysus  is  seen  stepping  out 
from  among  the  tottering  masses  of  the 
mimic  palace,  bidding  them  arise  and 
fear  not.  But  just  here  comes  a  long 
pause  in  the  action  of  the  play,  in 
which  we  must  listen  to  a  messenger 
newly  arrived  from  the  glens,  to  tell 
us  what  he  has  seen  there,  among  the 
Maenads.  The  singular,  somewhat 
sinister  beauty  of  this  speech,  and  a 
similar  one  subsequent — a  fair  de- 
scription of  morning  on  the  mountain- 
tops,  with  the  Bacchic  women  sleeping, 
which  turns  suddenly  to  a  hard,  coarse 
picture  of  animals  cruelly  rent — is  one 
of  the  special  curiosities  which  dis- 
tinguish this  play  ;  and,  as  it  is  wholly 
narrative,  I  shall  give  it  in  English 
prose,  abbreviating,  here  and  there, 
some  details  which  seem  to  have  but  a 
metrical  value. 

.  .  .  I  was  driving  my  herd  of  cattle 
to  the  summit  of  the  scaur  to  feed,  what 
time  the  sun  sent  forth  his  earliest  beams 
to  warm  the  earth.  And  lo  !  three  com- 
panies of  women,  and  at  the  head  of  one 
of  them  Autonoe,  thy  mother  Agave  at  the 
head  of  the  second,  and  Ino  at  the  head  of 
the  third.  And  they  all  slept,  with  limbs 
relaxed,  leaned  against  the  low  boughs  of 
the  pines,  or  with  head  thrown  heedlessly 
among  the  oak-leaves  strewn  upon  the 
ground — all  in  the  sleep  of  temperance,  not, 
as  thou  saidst,  pursuing  Cypris  through  the 
solitudes  of  the  forest,  drunken  with  wine, 
amid  the  low  rustling  of  the  lotus-pipe. 

And  thy  mother,  when  she  heard  the 
lowing  of  the  kine,  stood  up  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  cried  to  them  to  shake  off 
sleep.  And  they,  casting  slumber  from 
their  eyes,  started  upright,  a  marvel  of 
beauty  and  older,  young  and  old  and 
maidens  yet  unmarried.  And  first,  they 
let  fall  their  hair  upon  their  shoulders  ; 
and  those  whose  cinctures  were  unbound 
re-composed  the  spotted  fawn-skins,  knot- 
ting them  about  with  snakes,  which  rose 
and  licked  them  on  the  chin.  Some,  lately 
mothers,  who  with  breasts  still  swelling 
had  left  their  babes  behind,  nursed  iu 


their  arms  antelopes,  or  wild  whelps  of 
wolves,  and  yielded  them  their  milk  to 
drink  ;  and  upon  their  heads  they  placed 
crowns  of  ivy  or  of  oak,  or  of  flowering 
convolvulus.  Then  one,  taking  a  thyrsus- 
wand,  struck  with  it  upon  a  rock,  and 
thereupon  leapt  out  a  fine  rain  of  water  ; 
another  let  down  a  reed  upon  the  earth, 
and  a  fount  of  wine  was  sent  forth  there  ; 
and  those  whose  thirst  was  for  a  white 
stream,  skimming  the  surface  with  their 
finger-tips,  gathered  from  it  abundance  of 
milk  ;  and  from  the  ivy  of  the  mystic 
wands  streams  of  honey  distilled.  Verily  ! 
hadst  thou  seen  these  things,  thou  wouldst 
have  worshipped  whom  now  thou  re  vilest. 

And  we  shepherds  and  herdsmen  came 
together  to  question  with  each  other  over 
this  matter — what  strange  and  terrible 
things  they  do.  And  a  certain  wayfarer 
from  the  city,  subtle  in  speech,  spake  to  us 
— "  O  !  dwellers  upon  these  solemn  ledges 
of  the  hills,  will  ye  that  we  hunt  down, 
and  take,  amid  her  revelries,  Agave,  the 
mother  of  Pentheus,  according  to  the  king's 
pleasure  ] "  And  he  seemed  to  us  to  speak 
wisely  ;  and  we  lay  in  wait  among  the 
bushes  ;  and  they,  at  the  time  appointed, 
began  moving  their  wands  for  the  Bacchic 
dance,  calling  with  one  voice  upon  Bro- 
mius  ! — lacchus  ! — the  son  of  Zeus  !  and 
the  whole  mountain  was  moved  with 
ecstasy  together,  and  the  wild  creatures  ; 
nothing  but  was  moved  in  their  running. 
And  it  chanced  that  Agave,  in  her  leaping, 
lighted  near  me,  and  I  sprang  from  my 
hiding-place,  willing  to  lay  hold  on  her ; 
and  she  groaned  out,  "  0  !  dogs  of  hunt- 
ing, these  fellows  are  upon  our  traces  ;  but 
follow  me  !  follow  !  with  the  mystic  wands 
for  weapons  in  your  hands."  And  we,  by 
flight,  hardly  escaped  tearing  to  pieces  at 
their  hands,  who  thereupon  advanced  with 
knifeless  fingers  upon  the  young  of  the 
kine,  as  they  nipped  the  green  ;  and  then 
hadst  thou  seen  one  holding  a  bleating  calf 
in  her  hands,  with  udder  distent,  straining 
it  asunder  ;  others  tore  the  heifers  to  shreds 
amongst  them  ;  tossed  up  and  down  the 
morsels  lay  in  sight — flank  or  hoof — or 
hung  from  the  fir-trees,  dropping  churned 
blood.  The  fierce,  horned  bulls  stumbled 
forward,  their  breasts  upon  the  ground, 
dragged  on  by  myriad  hands  of  young 
women,  and  in  a  moment  the  inner  parts 
were  rent  to  morsels.  So,  like  a  flock  of 
birds  aloft  in  flight,  they  retreat  upon  the 
level  lands  outstretched  below,  which  by 
the  waters  of  Asopus  put  forth  the  fair- 
flowering  crop  of  Theban  people — Hysia- 
and  Erythraj—  b^low  the  precipice  of 
CithaToii. 
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A  grotesque  scene  follows,  in  which 
humour  we  noted,  on  seeing  those 
two  old  men  diffidently  set  forth  in 
chaplet  and  fawn-skin,  deepens  into  a 
profound  tragic  irony.  Pentheus  is 
determined  to  go  out  in  arms  against 
4he  Bacchanals  and  put  them  to  death, 
"when  a  sudden  desire  seizes  him  to 
witness  them  in  their  encampment 
upon  the  mountains.  Dionysus,  whom 
he  still  supposes  to  be  but  a  prophet 
or  messenger  of  the  god,  engages  to 
conduct  him  thither  ;  and,  for  greater 
security  among  the  dangerous  women, 
proposes  that  he  shall  disguise  himself 
in  female  attire.  As  Pentheus  goes 
within  for  that  purpose,  he  lingers  for 
a  moment  behind  him,  and  in  pro- 
phetic speech  declares  the  approaching 
end  ;— the  victim  has  fallen  into  the 
net ;  and  he  goes  in  to  assist  at  the 
toilet,  to  array  him  in  the  ornaments 
which  he  will  carry  to  Hades,  destroyed 
by  his  own  mother's  hands.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Euripides — part  of 
his  fine  tact  and  subtlety — to  relieve 
and  justify  what  seems  tedious,  or 
constrained,  or  merely  terrible  and 
grotesque,  by  a  suddenly  suggested 
trait  of  homely  pathos,  or  a  glimpse 
of  natural  beauty,  or  a  morsel  of  form 
or  colour  seemingly  taken  directly 
from  picture  or  sculpture.  So  here, 
in  this  fantastic  scene  our  thoughts 
are  changed  in  a  moment  by  the  sing- 
ing of  the  chorus,  and  divert  for  a 
while  to  the  dark-haired  tresses  of  the 
wood ;  the  breath  of  the  river-side  is 
upon  us ;  beside  it,  a  fawn  escaped 
from  the  hunter's  net,  is  flying  swiftly 
in  its  joy ;  like  it,  the  Msenad  rushes 
along;  and  we  see  the  little  head 
thrown  back  upon  the  neck,  in  deep 
aspiration,  to  drink  in  the  dew. 

Meantime,  Pentheus  has  assumed  his 
disguise,  and  comes  forth  tricked  up 
with  false  hair  and  the  dress  of  a  Bac- 
chanal ;  but  still  with  some  misgivings 
at  the  thought  of  going  thus  attired 
through  the  streets  of  Thebes,  and  with 
many  laughable  readjustments  of  the 
unwonted  articles  of  clothing.  And 
with  the  woman's  dress,  his  madness  is 
closing  faster  round  him ;  just  before, 


in  the  palace,  terrified  at  the  noise  of 
the  earthquake,  he  had  drawn  sword 
upon  a  mere  fantastic  appearance,  and 
pierced  only  the  empty  air.  Now  he 
begins  to. see  the  sun  double, and  Thebes 
with  all  its  towers  repeated,  while 
his  conductor  seems  transformed  into 
a  wild  beast ;  and  now  and  then,  we 
come  upon  some  touches  of  a  curious 
psychology,  so  that  we  might  almost 
seem  to  be  reading  a  modern  poet. 
As  if  Euripides  had  been  aware  of  a 
not  unknown  symptom  of  incipient 
madness  (it  is  said)  in  which  the 
patient,  losing  the  sense  of  resistance, 
while  lifting  small  objects  imagines 
himself  to  be  raising  enormous  weights, 
Pentheus,  as  he  lifts  the  thyrsus,  fan- 
cies he  could  lift  Cithferon  with  all 
the  Bacchanals  upon  it.  At  all  this 
the  laughter  of  course  will  pass  round 
the  theatre ;  while  those  who  really 
pierce  into  the  purpose  of  the  poet, 
shudder,  as  they  see  the  victim  thus 
grotesquely  clad  going  to  his  doom, 
already  foreseen  in  the  ominous  chant 
of  the  chorus — and  as  it  were  his 
grave-clothes,  in  the  dress  which  makes 
him  ridiculous. 

Presently  a  messenger  arrives  to 
announce  that  Pentheus  is  dead,  and 
then  another  curious  narrative  sets 
forth  the  manner  of  his  death.  Full  of 
wild,  coarse,  revolting  details,  of  course 
not  without  pathetic  touches,  and  with 
the  loveliness  of  the  serving  Maenads, 
and  of  their  mountain  solitudes — their 
trees  and  water — never  quite  forgotten, 
it  describes  how,  venturing  as  a  spy 
too  near  the  sacred  circle,  Pentheas 
was  fallen  upon,  like  a  wild  beast,  by 
the  mystic  huntresses  and  torn  to 
pieces,  his  mother  being  the  first  to 
begin  "  the  sacred  rites  of  slaughter." 

And  at  last  Agave  herself  comes 
upon  the  stage,  holding  aloft  the 
head  of  her  son,  fixed  upon  the  sharp 
end  of  the  thyrsus,  calling  upon  the 
women  of  the  chorus  to  welcome  the 
revel  of  the  Evian  god  ;  who,  accord- 
ingly, admit  her  into  the  company, 
professing  themselves  her  fellow- 
revellers,  the  Bacchanals  being  thus  ab- 
sorbed into  thechorus  for  the  rest  of  the 
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play.  For,  indeed,  all  through  it,  the 
true,  though  partly  suppressed  relation 
of  the  chorus  to  the  Bacchanals  is  this, 
that  the  women  of  the  chorus,  staid 
and  temperate  for  the  moment,  follow- 
ing Dionysus  in  his  alternations,  are 
but  the  pah  r  sisters  of  his  more  wild 
and  gloomy  votaries — the  true  followers 
of  the  mystical  Dionysus — the  real 
chorus  of  Zagreus  ;  the  idea  that  their 
violent  proceedings  are  the  result  of 
madness  only,  sent  on  them  as  a 
punishment  for  their  original  rejection 
of  the  god,  being,  as  I  said,  when  seen 
from  the  deeper  motives  of  the  myth, 
only  a  "  sophism "  of  Euripides — a 
piece  of  rationalism  of  which  he  avails 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  softening 
down  the  tradition  of  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  be  the  poet.  Agave 
comes  on  the  stage,  then,  blood-stained, 
exulting  in  her  "  victory  of  tears ", 
still  quite  visibly  mad  indeed,  and 
with  the  outward  signs  of  madness, 
and  as  her  mind  wanders,  musing  still 
on  the  fancy  that  the  dead  head  in  her 
hands  is  that  of  a  lion  she  has  slain 
among  the  mountains — a  young  lion, 
she  avers,  as  she  notices  the  down  on 
the  young  man's  chin,  and  his  abun- 
dant hair — a  fancy  in  which  the  chorus 
humour  her,  willing  to  deal  gently 
with  the  poor  distraught  creature. 
Supported  by  them,  she  rejoices  "  ex- 
ceedingly, exceedingly ",  declaring 
herself  "  fortunate "  in  such  goodly 
spoil ;  priding  herself  that  the  victim 
has  been  slain,  not  with  iron  weapons, 
but  with  her  own  white  fingers,  she 
summons  all  Thebes  to  come  and  be- 
hold. She  calls  for  her  aged  father 
to  draw  near  and  see  ;  and  for  Pen- 
theus,  at  last,  that  he  may  mount 
and  rivet  her  trophy,  appropriately 
decorative  there,  between  the  tri- 
glyphs  of  the  cornice  below  the  roof, 
visible  to  all. 

And  now,  from  this  point  onwards, 
Dionysus  himself  becomes  more  and 
more  clearly  discernible  as  the  hunter, 
a  wily  hunter,  and  man  the  prey  he 
hunts  for;  "Our  king  is  a  hunter", 
cry  the  chorus,  as  they  unite  in 
Agave's  triumph  and  give  their  sanc- 


tion to  her  deed.  And  as  the  Bac- 
chanals supplement  the  chorus,  and 
must  be  added  to  it  to  make  the 
conception  of  it  complete ;  so  in  the 
conception  of  Dionysus  also  a  certain 
transference,  or  substitution,  must  be 
made — much  of  the  horror  and  sor- 
row of  Agave,  of  Pentheus,  of  the 
whole  tragic  situation,  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  him,  if  we  wish  to  realize  in 
the  older,  profounder,  and  more  com 
plete  sense  of  his  nature,  that  mystical 
being  of  Greek  tradition  to  whom  all 
these  experiences — his  madness,  the 
chase,  his  imprisonment  and  death,  his 
peace  again  —  really  belong ;  and  to 
discern  which,  through  Euripides'  pecu- 
liar treatment-  of  his  subject,  is  part 
of  the  curious  interest  of  this  play. 

Through  the  sophism  of  Euripides ! 
For  that,  again,  is  the  really  descrip- 
tive word,  with  which  Euripides,  a 
lover  of  sophisms,  as  Aristophanes 
knows,  himself  supplies  us.  Well ; — 
this  softened  version  of  the  Bacchic 
madness  is  a  sophism  of  Euripides ; 
and  Dionysus  Omophagus — the  eater 
of  raw  flesh,  must  be  added  to  the 
golden  image  of  Dionysus  Meilichius 
— the  honey-sweet,  if  the  old  tradi- 
tion in  its  completeness  is  to  be,  in 
spite  of  that  sophism,  our  closing  im- 
pression ;  if  we  are  to  catch,  in  its 
fulness,  that  deep  under-current  of 
horror  which  runs  below  all  through 
this  masque  of  spring,  and  realize  the 
spectacle  of  that  wild  chase,  in  which 
Dionysus  is  ultimately  both  the  hunter 
and  the  spoil. 

But  meantime  another  person  ap- 
pears on  the  stage ;  Cadmus  enters 
followed  by  attendants  bearing  on  a 
bier  the  torn  limbs  of  Pentheus,  which 
lying  wildly  scattered  through  the 
tangled  wood,  have  bedn  with  difficulty 
collected  and  now  decently  put  to- 
gether and  covered  over.  In  the  little 
that  still  remains  before  the  end  of  the 
play,  destiny  now  hurrying  things 
rapidly  forward,  and  strong  emotions, 
hopes  and  forebodings  being  now 
closely  packed,  Euripides  has  before 
him  an  artistic  problem  of  enormous 
difficulty.  Perhaps  this  very  haste 
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and  close- packing  of  the  matter,  which 
keeps  the  mind  from  dwelling  over- 
much on  detail,  relieves  its  real  ex- 
travagance, and  those  who  read  it 
carefully  will  think  that  the  pathos 
of  Euripides  has  been  equal  to  the 
occasion.  In  a  few  profoundly  de- 
signed touches  he  depicts  the  perplexity 
of  Cadmus,  in  whose  house  a  god  had 
become  an  inmate,  only  to  destroy  it 
— -the  regret  of  the  old  man  for  the 
one  male  child  to  whom  that  house 
had  looked  up  as  the  pillar  whereby 
aged  people  might  feel  secure ;  the 
piteous  craziness  of  Agave ;  the  un- 
conscious irony  with  which  she  car- 
esses the  florid,  youthful  head  of  her 
son ;  the  delicate  breaking  of  the 
thing  to  her  reviving  intelligence,  as 
Cadmus,  though  he  can  but  wish  that 
she  might  live  on  for  ever  in  her 
visionary  enjoyment,  prepares  the  way, 
by  playing  on  that  other  horrible 
legend  of  the  Theban  house,  the  tear- 


ing of  Actseon  to  death — he  too  de- 
stroyed by  a  god.  He  gives  us  the 
sense  of  Agave's  gradual  return  to 
reason  through  many  glimmering 
doubts,  till  she  wakes  up  at  last  to 
find  the  real  face  turned  up  towards 
the  mother  and  murderess ;  the  quite 
naturally  spontaneous  sorrow  of  the 
mother,  ending  with  her  confession, 
down  to  her  last  sigh,  and  the  final 
breaking  up  of  the  house  of  Cadmus ; 
with  a  result  so  genuine,  heartfelt, 
and  dignified  withal  in  its  expression 
of  a  strange  ineffable  woe,  that  a 
fragment  of  it,  the  lamentation  of 
Agave  over  her  son,  in  which  the 
long-pent  agony  at  last  finds  vent, 
were,  it  is  supposed,  adopted  into  his 
paler  work  by  an  early  Christian 
poet,  and  have  figured  since,  as  touches 
of  real  fire,  in  the  "  Christus  Patiens  " 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

WALTER  PATER. 
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OF    BIOGRAPHY. 

ONE  morning  last  month  the  post- 
man brought  me  a  copy  of  what 
I  can  hardly  yet  be  wrong  in  calling 
the  latest  contribution  to  our  peri- 
odical press.  The  Scots  Observer  is 
its  name,  and  a  very  good  name,  too, 
for  the  Scots  have  always  been  famous 
for  keeping  their  eyes  open  since  the 
days  of  Blind  Harry.  It  seems  to 
have  started  on  a  good  road,  in  tone 
and  temper  aiming  at  a  judicious 
mean  between  the  too  steadily  serious 
and  mere  flippancy.  It  seems  bent, 
in  short,  on  doing  what  in  it  lies  to 
promote  that  ideal  age  for  which  the 
poet  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  longed, 
and  has  perhaps  now  found — 

Which  without  hardness  will  be  sage, 
And  gay  without  frivolity. 

But  what  particularly  interested  me 
in  the  number  was  an  article  headed 
"  On  Certain  Modern  Biographies  "  ; 
and  this  I  found  interesting  not 
only  for  the  gaiety  and  sageness  of 
its  remarks,  but  also  because  it 
came  at  a  moment  when  I  had  it 
in  my  mind  to  spoil  a  few  leaves 
of  my  Note-book  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  was  doubting  how  to  set 
about  it.  On  me  thus  "  waiting  for 
the  spark  from  heaven  to  fall"  de- 
scended the  Scots  Observer !  Like 
Mr.  Snawley,  I  feel  that  there  has 
been  a  Providence  in  it. 

My  Scottish  friend  seems  to  have 
observed  with  his  angriest  eye  those 
theatrical  biographies  or  autobio- 
graphies (for  one  knows  not  precisely 
which  to  call  them)  of  which  these 
last  seasons  have  given  us  so  plentiful 
a  crop.  They  are  silly,  tiresome  things 
enough,  to  be  sure ;  but  the  worst 
offence  does  not  come,  1  think,  from 
them.  In  the  first  place,  advertise- 
ment is  the  prime  business  of  a  player 
(for  that  matter  it  seems  pretty  well 


the  prime  business  of  everybody  in 
these  days  !),  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant items  of  his  stock-in-trade ; 
and  no  one  expects  advertisements  to 
be  very  valuable  contributions  to 
literature :  not  every  advertiser  can 
rise  to  such  heights  of  inspiration  as 
his  who  decorated  the  walls  of  an 
American  cemetery  with  this  great 
moral  truth,  "  We  must  all  die,  but 
Brown's  Hair-dye  is  the  best "  ;  or  of 
our  own  artist  in  soap  who  conceived 
the  notion  of  the  pretty  girl  washing 
herself  ashore  from  a  wreck  with  a 
piece  of  his  manufacture.  Next  we 
must  remember  that,  after  all,  we 
have  only  ourselves  to  thank  for  this 
rather  overwhelming  descent  of  the 
player  from  his  native  boards ;  we 
have  been  so  active  in  praising  him 
for  qualities  outside  the  sphere  of 
his  own  particular  excellences,  that 
we  cannot  now  in  reason  reproach 
him  for  imagining  that  his  fireside 
concerns  are  as  important  to  us  as 
his  skill  in  the  practice  of  his  admired 
profession.  And  lastly,  he  is  but 
paying  us  back  in  our  own  coin, 
for  the  irruption  of  the  amateur  into 
his  hereditary  province  has  surely 
warranted  some  reprisals.  No :  the 
real  offence  seems  to  me  to  come  not 
from  Drury  Lane  but  from  Grub 
Street  itself — or  rather,  as  I  suppose 
we  must  say  now,  from  Paternoster 
Row,  for  Grub  Street  is  down,  like 
many  another  ancient  haunt. 

"Biography",  wrote  Johnson  just 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  "  is, 
of  the  various  kinds  of  narrative 
writing  that  which  is  most  eagerly 
read  and  most  easily  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  life."  The  sage  would 
hardly  need  to  reconsider  himself  were 
he  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Idler 
for  the  modern  press.  Biography  (which 
of  course  includes  autobiography)  has 
always  been  popular,  from  the  days 
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when  the  Egyptian  chroniclers  pub- 
lished (by  command)  bridges  and 
obelisks  in  honour  of  their  great  men, 
and  never  seemingly  has  it  been  more 
popular  than  now.  Men  have  always 
been  interested  in  their  neighbours' 
lives,  if  not  always  in  their  own  ;  and 
even  if  a  man  should  be  slightly  bored 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
existence,  he  will  never  be  bored  with 
talking  of  them, — and  what  more 
natural,  for  who  is  not  ready  to 
transfer  his  own  burden  to  his  friend's 
back  1  Another  cause  of  its  popularity 
{in  one  at  least  of  the  two  great  hemi- 
spheres of  the  world  of  Letters)  is 
undoubtedly  this,  that,  while  of  all 
forms  of  narrative  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  to  excel  in,  it  offers  be- 
yond all  comparison  the  amplest 
opportunities  for  that  kind  of  writing 
which  has  been  declared  on  high 
authority  to  make  the  hardest  kind  of 
reading.  Small  wonder,  then,  if  in  an 
age  when  everybody  writes  and  every- 
body affects  to  read,  the  biographer 
should  mightily  nourish  in  the  land. 

What  is  biography]  Not  jesting, 
but  in  all  seriousness,  the  world  will 
not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  shouting 
a  book  !  seizes  on  the  portly  volumes 
in  which  the  sorrowing  Gyas  has 
tracked  the  even  footsteps  of  his 
friend  Cloanthus  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  with  letters,  a  portrait,  fac- 
similes of  C.'s  handwriting  at  various 
stages  of  his  blameless  career,  and  an 
appendix  containing  testimonials  (to 
O.'s  skill  as  well  as  to  C.'s  virtue) 
from  a  distinguished  statesman,  a 
pretty  actress,  or  the  last  fashionable 
«reed-maker — and  gulps  the  sawdust 
down.  And  truly  it  may  be  said  that 
this  sort  of  narrative  writing  is  most 
easily  applied  to  the  purposes  of  life ; 
for  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  nine 
lives  out  of  ten  are  as  much  wasted 
in  the  living  as  they  are  worthless  in 
the  reading. 

Yet  I  do  not  altogether  share  my 
friend's  wrath,  righteous  as  it  as- 
suredly is,  against  the  "  autobio- 
graphies writ  by  other  hands,  the 
remains  of  worthy  obscurities  edited 


(with  notes)  by  their  relicts ",  and 
especially  against  the  "  self-written 
biography  of  the  nobody-in-particular". 
These  things  must  indeed  be  a  great 
weariness  to  the  conscientious  reviewer 
who  has  any  drop  of  human  milk  left 
in  his  poor  ink-flushed  veins.  And 
there  are  a  monstrous  lot  of  them. 
The  sons  of  the  Knife-grinder  have  in- 
creased and  multiplied  to  an  appalling 
extent,  and  they  seem  to  have  in- 
herited as  little  of  their  father's  sense 
of  proportion  as  of  his  modesty.  But 
surely  here  again  the  remedy  lies  in 
our  own  hands,  as  the  fault  lies.  We 
may  wonder  at  the  simple  vanity 
which  can  suppose  these  Journals  of 
a  Retired  Citizen  likely  to  interest  any 
rational  human  being ;  but  we  must 
wonder,  too,  at  the  taste  of  a  public 
which  can  prove  the  egregious  suppo- 
sition true. 

We  must  remember  also  that  the 
wise  men  of  old  believed  that  no 
biography  when  rightly  done  could 
be  futile.  That  rare  old  biographer 
Johnson  has  left  his  opinion  that 
there  has  rarely  passed  a  life  of 
which  a  judicious  and  faithful  narra- 
tive would  not  be  useful.  "  For  not 
only  every  man  ",  he  wrote,  "  has  in 
the  mighty  mass  of  the  world  great 
numbers  in  the  same  condition  with 
himself,  to  whom  his  mistakes  and 
miscarriages,  escapes  and  expedients, 
would  be  of  immediate  and  apparent 
use ;  but  there  is  such  an  uniformity 
in  the  state  of  man,  considered  apart 
from  adventitious  and  separable  decor- 
ations and  disguises,  that  there  is  scarce 
any  possibility  of  good  or  ill  but  is 
common  to  human  kind.  A  great  part 
of  the  time  of  those  who  are  placed  at 
the  greatest  distance  by  fortune  or  by 
temper  must  unavoidably  pass  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  though,  when  the 
claims  of  nature  are  satisfied,  caprice 
and  vanity  and  accident  begin  to  pro- 
duce discriminations  and  peculiarities, 
yet  the  eye  is  not  very  heedful  or  quick 
which  cannot  discover  the  same  causes 
still  terminating  their  influence  in  the 
same  effects,  though  sometimes  accele- 
rated, sometimes  retarded  or  perplexed 
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by  multiplied  combinations ".  And 
Carlyle  (who  was  not  unacquainted 
with  Johnson's  writings)  professed 
himself  to  have  discovered  that  "  a 
true  delineation  of  the  smallest  man, 
and  his  scene  of  pilgrimage  through 
life,  is  capable  of  interesting  the  great- 
est man  ;  that  all  men  are  to  an  un- 
speakable degree  brothers,  each  man's 
life  a  strange  emblem  of  every  man's ; 
and  that  Human  Portraits,  faithfully 
drawn,  are  of  all  pictures  welcomed  on 
human  walls  ".  He  had,  of  course, 
just  previously  discounted  this  state- 
ment by  another  to  the  effect  that  the 
happiest  man  was  he  who  was  suffered 
"  to  return  silently,  with  his  small, 
sorely  foiled  bit  of  work,  to  the 
Supreme  Silences  ",  with  no  biography 
written  of  him ;  and  that,  moreover, 
this  particular  man  (the  well-beloved 
John  Sterling)  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
demand  biography,  either  for  his 
character's  sake,  his  work's  sake,  or 
for  any  other  thing  that  time,  fate,  or 
the  world's  lot  had  brought  him.  After 
which  he  proceeded  to  rescue  his  friend 
from  the  Supreme  Silences  in  a  volume 
of  some  three  hundred  pages — and  a 
delightful  volume  it  is. 

The  good  Doctor  might  have  done 
better  to  stop  at  his  judgment  ;  his 
reasons  for  the  popularity  of  biography 
go  a  little,  I  suspect,  beyond  the  mark. 
The  charm  of  biography  (as  separated 
from  the  mere  vulgar  love  of  prying  into 
our  neighbour's  affairs)  rests,  I  fancy, 
less  on  its  moral  profundity  than  on 
its  natural  magic.  To  use  more 
familiar  language,  in  this  as  well  as 
in  all  other  works  of  human  hands, 
everything  depends  upon  the  style  in 
which  it  is  done  ;  and  the  style  in  which 
modern  biography  is  done  is  surely  cap- 
able of  some  improvement. 

In  the  preface  to  those  Lives  of 
Twelve  Good  Men,  which  his  own  was 
not  suffered  to  see  published,  Dean 
Burgon  has  left  some  uncommonly 
sensible  remarks  on  this  head.  "  I 
have  long  cherished  the  conviction  " 
he  wrote  '•'  that  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
the  world  could  be  persuaded  that 
biography  might  with  advantage  be 


confined  within  much  narrower  limits 
than  at  present  is  customary.  Very 
few  are  the  men  who  require  five 
hundred  pages  all  to  themselves  ;  far 
fewer  will  bear  expansion  into  two 
such  volumes.  Of  how  vast  a  number 
of  our  most  distinguished  friends  would 
forty,  fifty  or  sixty  pages  contain  all 
that  really  requires -to  be  handed  down 
to  posterity".  The  Dean  has  not  been 
illiberal.  When  we  consider  that  the 
English  translation  of  Plutarch's  Life 
of  Julius  Caesar  can  be  read  in  less 
than  fifty  pages,  and  that  Southey's 
Life  of  Nelson  can  be  read  in  little 
more  than  three  hundred,  the  length 
to  which  the  modern  idea  stretches  is 
something  portentous.  We  have  in- 
deed got  leagues  away  from  those 
happy  days  when  a  great  book  was  held 
a  great  evil,  but  from  which  quarter  the 
offence  really  comes  has  always  puzzled 
me.  There  is  no  commoner  complaint 
against  the  age  in  which  we  live  than 
its  restlessness,  its  hurry.  We  hear 
on  all  sides  that  we  give  ourselves  no 
leisure  to  grow  wise,  no  time  to  master 
any  one  branch  of  learning,  barely  time, 
indeed,  to  read  any  one  book  through. 
We  are  reminded,  too,  that  we  carry  the 
same  restlessness  into  our  recreations  ; 
like  so  many  los,  stung  by  the  gadfly 
of  hurry,  we  traverse  the  world  in 
troops,  here  to-day,  gone  to-morrow — 
"  We  who  pursue,"  says  the  poet, 

Our  business  with  unslackening  stride, 

Traverse  in  troops,  with  care-tilled  breast, 
The  soft  Mediterranean  side, 
The  Nile,  The  East, 

And  see  all  sights  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  glance,  and  nod,  and  bustle  by  ; 
And  never  one  possess  our  soul 
Before  we  die. 

And  yet  with  all  this,  there  never 
surely  was  a  time  when  so  many 
books  were  written,  or  such  long  ones. 
Whose  is  the  fault  that  the  world 
cannot  be  persuaded  of  the  eternal 
truth  enunciated  by  Dean  Burgon  ? 
Is  it  the  readers',  or  the  writers',  or 
the  publishers'  1  Comes  it  from  the 
world  itself,  from  the  flesh,  or  from — ? 
It  is  hard  to  say.  Of  course  the 
writers  are  not  blameless.  Books  that 
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will  be  read  in  a  hurry  will  be  written 
in  a  hurry,  and,  setting  aside  the  mere 
physical  labour  of  driving  the  pen  over 
the  paper,  it  is  easier  to  make  a  long 
book  than  a  short  one.  In  the  latter 
some  sense  of  proportion  is  inevitable, 
there  is  room  only  for  the  essential 
fact ;  in  the  former  the  wallet  of  time 
is  shaken  out  pell-mell  at  the  reader's 
feet  for  him  to  pick  out  the  essential 
facts  himself,  if  he  care  and  can. 
The  printer  is  now  the  real  biographer  ; 
a  huge  unsorted,  undigested  mass  of 
letters,  journals,  commonplace-books, 
all  "  the  idle  story  of  an  empty  day  ", 
are  sent  to  the  printer,  and  he  prints 
them.  Such  things  are  not  books  at 
all,  any  more  than  a  heap  of  bricks, 
stones,  timbers  and  mortar  make  a 
house.  A  biography  is  the  story  of  a 
life  ;  but  biographies  as  now  published 
furnish  only  the  materials  out  of  which 
the  reader  may  if  he  please  construct 
the  story.  This  method  of  book-making 
holds  in  some  measure  true,  I  may 
observe  in  passing,  of  other  forms  of 
literature  than  biography.  It  holds  not 
a  little  true,  for  instance,  in  our  histo- 
rical literature,  which  certainly  leaves 
something  to  be  desired  in  point  of 
composition,  for  all  the  vast  industry 
and  accuracy  of  its  research, — or  what 
we  call  so,  for  of  course  our  sons  will 
no  more  allow  us  to  have  been  accurate 
than  we  allow  our  fathers  to  have  been  ; 
a  fact  which  some  of  our  historians 
might  do  well  to  remember  when  fram- 
ing their  indictments  against  their  pre- 
decessors. No  doubt  there  are  moments 
when  the  very  words  of  the  actor  give 
weight  and  reality  to  the  scene  ;  but 
long  passages  from  charters,  Acts  of 
Parliament,  despatches,  speeches,  while 
they  certainly  save  the  writer  trouble, 
save  him  rather  at  the  expense  of  the 
reader :  weight  indeed  they  give,  but 
'tis  too  often  a  heavy  and  a  weary 
weight.  It  was  not  in  this  way  that 
Gibbon  or  Macaulay  worked.  It  would 
be  an  impertinence  to  our  historians 
to  say,  as  Landor  said  of  other  writers, 
that  he  who  trusts  too  much  to  quota- 
tion must  be  either  ostentatious  of  his 
acquirements  or  doubtful  of  his  cause  ; 


but  certainly  in  what  is  essentially  a  nar- 
rative, its  too  frequent  use  must  inevit- 
ably mar  the  beauty  and  unity  of  style. 

In  the  mass  of  rubbish  which  goes 
to  swell  the  modern  biography  letters 
play  by  far  the  largest  part.  "  I  have 
neither  space  nor  wish ",  wrote  Mr. 
Ruskin  in  one  of  the  early  chapters  of 
his  Autobiography,  "  to  extend  my 
proposed  account  of  things  that  have 
been  by  records  of  correspondence  ;  it 
is  too  much  the  habit  of  modern  bio- 
graphers to  confuse  epistolary  talk 
with  vital  fact".  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
said  many  true  things  in  his  time,  but 
it  is  long  since  he  said  anything  whose 
truth  was  so  pertinent  to  our  occasions. 
The  excuse  made  here  is  that  a  man 
should  always  where  possible  be  suf- 
fered to  tell  his  own  story ;  but  this 
excuse  will  hardly  serve.  For  my 
own  part  I  have  never  had  a  great 
passion  for  reading  other  folks'  cor- 
respondence, but  that  of  course  is 
merely  an  instance  of  the  personal 
sensation  which,  as  we  all  should 
know,  is  the  great  foe  of  criticism, 
— and,  as  some  of  us  will  fancy,  its 
great  inspirer.  Some  of  the  most 
delightful  passages  in  our  literature 
are  indeed  to  be  found  in  letters,  but 
they  were  mostly,  I  think,  written 
before  the  penny  post  had  killed  the 
epistolary  art.  Some  wise  man  has 
said  that  of  all  the  methods  men  have 
devised  for  wasting  time  none  is  SQ 
popular  and  so  fatal  as  writing  idle 
letters, — and  naturally,  for  there  is 
no  device  which  cheats  us  with  such  a 
sense  of  employment.  It  is  at  least  very 
certain  that  nine-tenths  of  the  letters 
which  make  up  nine-tenths  of  our 
current  biographies  tell  no  story, 
beyond  the  very  bald  one  that  they 
need  not  have  been  written  and  should 
certainly  not  have  been  kept.  They 
are  like  nothing  so  much  as  those 
labours  chronicled  by  the  Gold  Pen, 
which  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  the 
liberty  of  profaning. 

Summons  to  bridal,  banquet,  burial,  ball, 
Tradesman's  polite  reminder  of  his  small 
Amount  due  Christmas  last — I've  printed 
all. 
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Poor  Diddler's  tenth  petition  for  a  half- 
Guinea  ;  Miss  Bunyan's  for  an  autograph. 
Can  these  things  make  the  reader  learn  or 
laugh  1 

I  am  a  little  doubtful,  too,  whether 
even  the  best  of  letters  always  serve 
the  purpose  claimed  for  them.  Do 
they  tell  the  writer's  story  ?  Did  any 
writer  ever  put  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  about  himself 
into  a  letter  ?  I  suspect  they  far  more 
often  tell  the  story  of  the  receiver 
than  the  sender.  The  light  they 
throw,  to  use  the  flattering  phrase,  is 
more  often  a  side-light  than  a  direct 
one.  And  there  is  another  point.  The 
more  intimate,  the  more  revealing  a 
letter  is,  the  more  it  shows  us 
of  the  writer's  self,  the  more  prud- 
ence should  surely  be  shown  in  print- 
ing it — and  certainly  is  not.  Such 
confessions  were  not  meant  for 
the  common  eye.  In  reading  these 
secrets  of  the  grave,  as  one  may  call 
them,  is  there  not  something  of  the 
sense  that  one  has  opened  a  friend's 
desk  in  his  absence  and  is  making 
free  with  his  private  papers  ?  This 
shamefacedness  will  be  thought  mere 
folly  of  course  in  these  days  when 
everything  must  to  the  papers  ;  but  I 
think  some  of  us  must  have  felt  it 
when  reading  a  certain  volume  of 
letters  printed  not  long  ago,  though 
none  of  us,  I  suspect,  let  his  sense  of 
right  interfere  with  his  enjoyment  of 
wrong. 

And  still  I  am  no  nearer  an  answer 
to  my  question,  who  is  to  blame  ?  The 
writers  would  hardly  be  encouraged  to 
produce  these  immense  bundles  of 
scraps  if  the  publishers  did  not  find 
their  account  in  them ;  and  the  pub- 
lishers would  hardly  find  their  account 
in  them  if  the  public  did  not  read 
them.  The  reviewers,  it  is  true,  occa- 
sionally protest ;  but  who  cares  for  a 
reviewer?  We  must  suppose  then 
that  they  find  readers  ;  but  who  are 
the  readers  ?  "  The  happiest  mood  of 
that  man's  mind,  what  can  it  be  1  " 
The  fact  is,  I  suppose,  that  there  are 
people  who  regard  a  book  as  a  means 
for  passing  the  time ;  to  sit  in  a  chair 


and  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  book  is  a 
cheap,  easy  and  dignified  mode  of 
wearing  through  the  long  hours.  Such 
folks  must  be  branches  of  the  great 
family  which  conceives  itself  to  be 
getting  culture  by  attending  the  pri- 
vate views  of  our  picture-galleries  and 
the  first  nights  of  our  plays,  which 
believes  itself  to  be,  as  the  newspapers 
assure  it,  representative  of  the  wit 
and  the  learning,  the  genius  and  the  love 
of  our  beautiful  city.  And  to  such  the 
longer  a  book  is,  the  more  acceptable 
of  course  it  will  be ;  for  the  less  often 
comes  the  trouble  to  find  a  fresh  one. 
This  is  the  only  solution  I  can  find  to 
the  problem  ;  and  if  it  be  the  true  one, 
the  world,  I  fear,  will  never  be  per- 
suaded to  Dean  Burgon's  view. 

OF    A   HISTORICAL    NOVEL. 

"  Who  now  reads  historical  novels? " 
asks  the  scornful  critic,  and  the  patient 
public,  bowing  low  before  the  blast, 
buys  eighteen  thousand  copies  of  a  new 
edition  of  "  Westward  Ho  ! "  within 
six  months  —  another  and  a  signal 
proof  of  the  eternal  war  between  Lite- 
rature and  Dogma !  The  days  of 
nothing  good  are  gene,  nor  ever  will 
go.  The  historical  is  no  doubt  the 
hardest  of  all  forms  of  fiction  to  write 
well,  and  written  ill,  if  there  be  a 
drearier  waste  of  human  effort  than 
the  theological  novel,  it  is  this ;  but, 
like  the  poet's  little  girl,  when  it  is 
good,  it  is  very  good  indeed,  and  will 
never  fail  to  find  readers ;  one  has 
just  been  published  (by  Messrs.  Long- 
man) which  should  certainly  not  want 
them. 

The  name  of  this  story  is  "  Micah 
Clarke ",  and  of  the  writer,  Conan 
Doyle.  The  time  is  the  time  of  Mon- 
mouth's  rebellion  —  a  time  already 
chosen  by  Mr.  Besant  for  his  last 
novel,  "For  Faith  and  Freedom", 
which  is  also  a  good  thing.  The  his- 
torical quality  of  Mr.  Doyle's  tale  lies 
rather  in  the  time  than  the  charac- 
ters. Monmouth  is  there,  of  course, 
and  Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  Judge  Jeff- 
reys and  the  wretched  fanatic  Fer- 
guson, the  Plotter.  Monmouth  is  well 
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drawn,  with  his  handsome  face,  his  win- 
ning manners,  and  his  fatal  irresolu- 
tion ;  a  Stuart  to  the  backbone  (though, 
to  be  sure,  they  were  no  comely 
race,  if  the  walls  of  the  New  Gallery 
speak  truth),  the  very  prototype  of 
Prince  Charlie.  But  we  are  not  brought 
much  into  contact  with  them ;  they 
are  never  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  proper  course  of  the  narrative 
nor  to  thrust  the  real  protagonists 
off  the  scene.  Such  history  as  Mr. 
Doyle  uses  he  manages  very  skil- 
fully. I  have  only  noticed  one  place 
where  in  his  wish  to  add  a  touch 
of  historic  colour  he  has  used  the 
wrong  tint.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
commenting  on  Monmouth's  unfitness 
for  leadership,  is  made  to  observe  that 
"  all  men  knew  that  Dundee  and 
Dalzell  were  the  real  conquerors  at 
Bothwell  Bridge  "  ;  but  there  was  no 
Dundee  till  three  years  after  the  Duke 
spoke,  and  Dalzell  was  not  present  at 
the  battle.  The  slip  is  in  truth  not  of 
the  slightest  importance ;  I  mention  it 
because,  so  far  as  I  know,  ib  is  the 
only  one.  The  historian  and  the  anti- 
quarian— the  two  great  foes  of  this 
sort  of  writing — are  never  suffered  to 
get  in  the  novelist's  way.  The  latter's 
business  is  'with  Micah  and  his  par- 
ticular group  of  companions,  and  like 
a  true  story-teller  he  never  forgets  his 
story.  He  follows  Scott  in  this  way, 
and  in  some  others. 

The  four  companions  whose  fortunes 
make  the  personal  interest  of  Mr. 
Doyle's  tale  are  Micah,  the  son  of 
Joseph  Clarke,  one  of  Cromwell's 
Ironsides,  who  has  exchanged  his 
trusty  broadsword  for  the  more  peace- 
ful tools  of  a  tanner  :  Reuben,  son  of 
old  John  Lockarby  of  the  Wheatsheaf 
Tavern  :  Decimus  Saxon,  a  soldier  of 
fortune  who  has  fought  under  half  the 
flags  in  Christendom  ;  and  Sir  Gervas 
Jerome,  a  young  spendthrift  who 
having  diced  and  drunk  his  patrimony 
away  in  London  is  ready  to  set  his 
life  at  the  new  game  of  war.  Micah 
and  Reuben  are  of  no  great  mark  ;  both 
are  sturdy,  straight-going  West-coun- 
try lads,  Reuben  the  most  cheerful, 


Micah  of  the  strongest  tissue.  The 
latter  has  some  touch  of  his  father's 
Puritanical  leaven  in  him,  softened  by 
his  mother's  quieter  and  more  natural 
piety.  In  his  vast  stature  and  strength, 
as  well  as  in  his  simple  right-minded- 
ness, he  recalls  John  Ridd  ;  but  he  is 
drawn  in  fainter  colours  than  the  im- 
mortal Jan.  He  is  a  good,  braver 
honest  creature,  and  that  ends  it.  But 
the  other  pair  are  of  different  quality. 
Decimus  Saxon  is  indeed  an  uncom- 
monly well-managed  character.  It  is 
hard  to  avoid  comparing  him  with 
Captain  Dugald  Dalgetty,  and  it  must 
be  granted  that  he  comes  much  better 
off  the  comparison  than  most  men  would 
in  his  place.  And  this  is  not  the  only 
memory  Mr.  Doyle  stirs  of  "  The 
Legend  of  Montrose ".  In  Micah's 
deliverance  from  the  Boteler  dungeon 
at  Badminton  there  is  a  pleasant  remi- 
niscence of  Dalgetty 's  escape  from 
Inverary,  bub  the  English  duke  comes 
better  out  of  it  than  the  Scotch 
one.  In  this  use  of  the  ^word  re- 
miniscence let  it  not  be  supposed 
there  is  so  much  as  a  hint  even 
of  plagiarism,  —  an  offence,  indeed^ 
which  when  successful  has  always 
seemed  to  me  one  of  the  least  a 
novelist  can  be  guilty  of.  The  only 
point  of  resemblance  in  the  two  scenes 
is  that  both  dukes  visit  their  captives 
in  disguise  and  that  both  are  detected. 
The  reminiscence  is  such  as  some  fea- 
ture of  a  landscape  we  are  passing 
through  will  revive  of  one  seen  long 
ago — as  the  death  of  John  Derrick 
recalls  the  death  of  Carver  Doone. 
Perhaps  the  worst  point  against  Saxon 
is  that  we  never  get  to  like  him. 
Dugald,  for  all  his  pedantry  and 
conceit,  is  everybody's  friend ;  but 
though  brave  as  a  lion  and  as 
knowing  as  the  pupil  of  the  great 
Gustavus  himself  in  the  science 
of  war,  and  as  ready  to  expound  it, 
Decimus  is,  in  truth,  no  better  than  a 
ruffian.  He  has  all  his  prototype's 
worse  qualities  intensified  and  none  of 
his  better  ones.  He  has  no  bowels, 
he  is  a  knave  and  an  arrant  hypocrite 
to  boot ;  for  a  handful  of  gold  pieces 
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he  would    slit   the  throat   of  the  old 
man  who  befriended  him  in  his  need, 
and  mercy  for  a  vanquished   foe  was 
not  in  his  articles  of  war.     He  does, 
it  is  true,  redeem  himself  in  some  sort 
at  the  end   by  his  good   services    to 
Micah   (which,  to    be   sure,  cost  him 
nothing),  and  our  last  thought  of  him 
is  not  all  a  black   one.     But  a  ruffian 
he    is,   unscrupulous,    selfish,    brutal. 
He  wants  the  natural  touch  ;  and  this, 
among  other  things,  keeps  him  from 
that  inner  circle  of  our  friends  where 
the    good    Laird    of    Drumthwacket 
moves.     Sir  Gervas  Jerome  is  cast  in 
a  very  different  mould.     The  gaming- 
houses and  taverns  of    London  have 
not  spoiled  his  better  part.    It  is  mere 
chance  which    throws    him   on    Mon- 
mouth's    side,    for   Trojan    or   Tyrian 
are   one   or  none    to    him ;  but   when 
there    he    approves     himself    a    val- 
iant  soldier    and    an   honest    gentle- 
man.    Only    his   fopperies  he  cannot 
put  away.     Like  the   Spartan  he  will 
feed  cheerfully  on  coarse    bread  and 
puddle    water ;    like    the    Spartan  he 
will    die   cheerfully  at  his  post;  but 
like    the   Spartan  he   must   dress  his 
hair  before  going  into  battle.     Out  of 
the   wreck  of    his    fortunes    he    con- 
gratulates himself    on   having    saved 
such  necessaries  of  existence   as    his 
eyebrow-brush,     patch-box,     powder- 
bag,   comb   and   puff ;    and   the  post 
which  brought  him  a  fresh  supply  of 
orange-flower     water     and     imperial 
snuff  was  as  welcome    as  a    blast  of 
Roderick's   bugle-horn    had    been    to 
Clan  Alpine.    In  the  roughest  weather 
and  after  the  longest  day's  march,  he 
would  show  on   parade  next  morning 
washed,     scented,     and    brushed     as 
trimly  as  in  the  height  of  his   dandy- 
time.     But  though   Sir  Gervas  often 
stirs  our  laughter,  he  never  provokes 
our    contempt.       Brave   and  cool    in 
danger  as  Anthony  Buyse  himself,  he 
is  as  gentle  as  a  woman  and  as  gay  as 
a    schoolboy ;    and    when   he   is    cut 
down   at  his  post  on  Sedgemoor,   dis- 
daining to  save  himself  by  flight  when 
his  men  have  fallen,  we  all  echo  honest 
Micah's  sorrow  for  his  gallant  friend. 


But  the  true  quality  of  Mr.  Doyle's 
book  lies  less  in  the  characters  than 
the  narrative.  In  the  hurry  of  war- 
time and  the  shock  of  battle  there  is- 
little  leisure  for  that  human  filigree- 
work  in  which  the  more  peaceful 
novelist  delights.  Micah  is  telling  the 
story  of  an  episode  in  his  life  during 
which  he  had  to  keep  his  head  with 
his  hands  every  hour  of  the  day,  and 
you  cannot  well  pause  to  analyse  the 
motives  of  the  man  who  is  doing  his 
best  to  kill  you.  For  the  same  reason 
woman  plays  a  very  small  part  on  the 
busy  little  stage  ;  cedat  toga  armis — 
the  petticoat  goes  off  when  the  broad- 
swords come  on.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of 
the  narrative,  the  quick  succession  of 
stirring  scenes,  the  broad  course  of 
events,  that  the  true  pith  of  the  book 
lies,  though  the  human  figures  are 
there  too,  real  and  active  enough,  each 
playing  his  own  part  in  his  own 
fashion.  In  this  respect  no  better 
thing  has  been  done  since  "  Lorna 
Doone  ",  though  many  good  things  may 
have  been  done.  I  must  find  room  for 
one  quotation, — for  the  last  scene  at 
Sedgemoor,  when  the  royal  cavalry 
having  crossed  the  dyke  came  down  in 
force  on  the  rebels. 

"  You  shall  have  something  to  console 
you  anon,"  cried  the  German  with  his  eye 
shining.  "  Mein  Gott  !  Is  it  not  splendid  ] 
Look  to  it,  friend  Saxon,  look  to  it !  "  It 
was  no  light  matter  which  had  roused  the 
soldier's  admiration.  Out  of  the  haze 
which  still  lay  thick  upon  our  right  there 
twinkled  here  and  there  a  bright  gleam  of 
silvery  light,  while  a  dull  thundering  noise 
broke  upon  our  ears  like  that  of  the  surf 
upon  a  rocky  shore.  More  and  more  fre- 
quent came  the  fitful  flashes  of  steel,  louder 
and  yet  louder  grew  the  hoarse  gathering 
tumult,  until  of  a  sudden  the  fog  was  rent, 
and  the  long  lines  of  the  royal  cavalry 
broke  out  from  it,  wave  after  wave,  rich 
in  scarlet  and  blue  and  gold,  as  grand  a 
sight  as  the  eye  ever  rested  upon.  There 
wu-  something  in  the  smooth  steady  sweep 
of  so  great  a  body  of  horsemen  which  gave 
the  feeling  of  irresistible  power.  Rank 
after  rank,  and  line  after  line,  with  waving 
standards,  tossing  manes,  and  gleaming 
steel,  they  poured  onwards,  an  army  in 
themselves,  with  either  flank  still  shrouded 
in  the  mist.  As  they  thundered  along, 
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knee  to  knee  and  bridle  to  bridle,  there 
came  from  them  such  a  gust  of  deep-chested 
oaths  with  the  jangle  of  harness,  the  clash 
of  steel,  and  the  measured  beat  of  multi- 
tudinous hoofs,  that  no  man  who  had  not 
stood  up  against  such  a  whirlwind  with 
nothing  but  a  seven-foot  pike  in  his  hand, 
can  know  how  hard  it  is  to  face  it  with  a 
steady  lip  and  a  firm  grip.  But  wonderful 
as  was  the  sight,  there  was,  as  ye  may 
guess,  my  dears,  little  time  for  us  to  gaze 
upon  it.  Saxon  and  the  German  flung 
themselves  among  the  pikemen  and  did  all 
that  men  could  do  to  thicken  their  array. 
Sir  Gervas  and  I  did  the  same  with  the 
scythemen,  who  had  been  trained  to  form 
a  triple  front  after  the  German  fashion, 
one  rank  kneeling,  one  stooping,  and  one 
standing  erect  with  weapons  advanced. 
Close  to  us  the  Taunton  men  had  hardened 
into  a  dark,  sullen  ring,  bristling  with  steel, 
in  the  centre  of  which  might  be  seen  and 
heard  their  venerable  Mayor,  his  long  beard 
fluttering  in  the  breeze  and  his  strident 
voice  clanging  over  the  field.  Louder  and 
louder  grew  the  roar  of  the  horse.  "  Steady, 
my  brave  lads,"  cried  Saxon  in  trumpet 
tones.  "  Dig  the  pike-butt  into  the  earth  ! 
Rest  it  on  the  right  foot  !  Give  not  an 
inch  !  Steady  ! "  A  great  shout  went  up 
from  either  side,  and  then  the  living  wave 
broke  over  us.  What  hope  is  there  to 
describe  such  a  scene  as  that— the  crashing 
of  wood,  the  sharp,  gasping  cries,  the 
snorting  of  horses,  the  jar  when  the  push 
of  pike  met  with  the  sweep  of  the  sword  ! 
Who  can  hope  to  make  another  see  that  of 
which  he  himself  carries  away  so  vague 
and  dim  an  impression  ?  One  who  has 
acted  in  such  a  scene  gathers  no  general 
sense  of  the  whole  combat,  such  as  might 
be  gained  by  a  mere  onlooker,  but  he  has 


stamped  for  ever  upon  his  mind  just  these 
few- incidents  which  ma}7  chance  to  occur 
before  his  own  eyes.  Thus  my  memo- 
ries are  confined  to  a  swirl  of  smoke  with 
steel  caps  and  fierce  eager  faces  breaking 
through  it,  with  the  red  gaping  nostrils  of 
horses  and  their  pawing  fore-feet,  as  they 
recoiled  from  the  hedge  of  steel.  I  see,  too, 
a  young  beardless  lad,  an  officer  of  dra- 
goons, crawling  on  hands  and  knees  under 
the  scythes,  and  I  hear  his  groan  as  one  of 
the  peasants  pinned  him  to  the  ground. 
I  see  a  bearded  broad-faced  trooper  riding 
a  grey  horse  just  outside  the  fringe  of  the 
scythes,  seeking  for  some  entrance,  and 
screaming  the  while  with  rage.  Small 
things  imprint  themselves  upon  a  man's 
notice  at  such  a  time.  I  even  marked  the 
man's  strong  white  teeth  and  pink  gums. 
At  the  same  time  I  see  a  white-faced  thin- 
lipped  man  leaning  far  forward  over  his 
horse's  neck  and  driving  at  me  with  his 
sword's  point,  cursing  the  while  as  only  a 
dragoon  can  curse.  All  these  images  start 
up  as  I  think  of  that  fierce  rally,  during 
which  I  hacked  and  cut  and  thrust  at  man 
and  horse  without  a  thought  of  parry  or 
guard.  All  round  rose  a  fierce  babel  of 
shouts  and  cries,  godly  ejaculations  from 
the  peasants  and  oaths  from  the  horsemen, 
with  Saxon's  voice  above  all  imploring  his 
pikemen  to  stand  firm.  Then  the  cloud 
of  horsemen  recoiled,  circling  off  over  the 
plain,  and  the  shout  of  triumph  from  my 
comrades,  and  an  open  snuff-box  thrust 
out  in  front  of  me,  proclaimed  that  we  had 
seen  the  back  of  as  stout  squadrons  as  ever 
followed  a  kettledrum. 

There  has  not  been  many  a  better 
battle-piece  than  that  done  in  printer's 
ink! 


JUNE,   1889. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 
THE    STRANGE    ISLAND. 

HOWEVER,  as  it  turned  out,  the  fears 
which  had  led  me  to  the  handling  of 
my  fire-arms,  and  to  my  disturbing 
Miss  Grant,  proved  groundless.  The 
night  passed  quietly.  Mole  roused  me 
at  eight  bells  by  beating  over  my 
head  ;  and  when  I  went  on  deck  I 
found  him  as  vigilant  as  need  be,  the 
ship  sailing  quietly  along,  the 'watch 
below  turning  out,  everything  as  or- 
derly, in  short,  as  though  Broadwater 
still  had  charge,  with  Mr.  Bothwell  at 
hand  as  an  instrument  to  drive  disci- 
pline home. 

So  it  was  next  day,  and  so  it  was 
next  night,  and  for  many  days  and 
many  nights  afterwards.  For  a  whole 
week  together  we  sailed  along  without 
handling  a  brace  or  lifting  the  clews  of 
a  royal.  To  be  sure,  it  was  weather 
to  be  expected  in  those  parallels.  The 
trade-wind  hummed  over  our  quarter, 
sometimes  merrily  enough  to  put  an 
edge  of  froth  to  the  curl  of  dark  blue 
ripple ;  sometimes  so  softly  that  I 
would  think  we  had  lost  it.  The 
men  were  very  orderly ;  they  kept 
to  their  quarters,  and  never  one  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Mole,  or 
the  cook,  who  punctually  waited  upon 
us,  so  much  as  put  a  foot  upon  the  com- 
panion-steps. They  did  no  work ; 
the  decks  remained  unwashed ;  what 
trifling  decoration  of  brass  there  was 
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about  the  vessel  grew  green ;  the  paint- 
work became  grimy  and  blotched  with 
heat  and  neglect ;  the  sailors  lounged 
about  the  deck  all  day,  smoking  and 
yarning,  and  then  when  the  cool  of  the 
second  dog-watch  came,  they  would  fill 
their  little  tub  with  punch,  dance, 
sing  songs,  and  fall  to  the  sort  of 
merry-making  I  have  described.  The 
pigs  belonging  to  the  brig  they  killed 
by  degrees,  and  also  made  free  with 
the  cabin  provisions  and  the  live  stock ; 
but  our  own  private  stores  they  never 
offered  to  touch.  Every  day,  after 
working  out  my  observations,  I  would 
show  Mole  our  position  on  the  chart, 
but  I  was  careful  not  to  question  him. 
In  fact  his  own  and  the  resolved  atti- 
tude of  the  others  satisfied  me  that 
they  had  made  up  their  minds,  that 
they  had  agreed  upon  a  scheme  from 
which  nothing  was  to  divert  them, 
and  of  which  it  was  their  intention 
to  keep  me  in  ignorance  ;  and  1  saw 
there  was  no  remedy  for  Miss  Grant 
and  myself  but  patience. 

Well,  the  time  passed  in  this  way, 
one  day  being  the  counterpart  of 
another,  and  the  hours  seemed  as  min- 
utes when  one  looked  back,  so  mono- 
tonous it  all  was,  though  our  consum- 
ing expectation  and  anxiety  made  the 
end  seem  so  remote  that  1  would  feel 
sometimes  as  if  I  must  fall  mad  from 
the  mere  waiting  for  it.  Now  and 
again,  but  at  long  intervals,  we  sighted 
a  sail ;  but  it  was  always  at  a  distance, 
and  I  would  bring  my  eye  with  a  sort 
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of  loathing  in  me"  from  the  gleam  of 
it,  so  ironical  would  be  its  accentuation 
of  our  condition,  so  idle  and  distract- 
ing the  yearnings  it  awoke  in  me.  But 
one  day  there  came  a  change  of  wea- 
ther. A  shift  of  wind  had  happened 
in  the  morning-watch  when  I  was 
below,  and  when  I  went  on  deck  I 
found  the  atmosphere  thick,  the  breeze 
off  the  port-bow,  and  the  brig  under 
all  plain  sail,  with  the  yards  braced 
fore  and  aft.  I  made  nothing  of  this 
at  first,  for  I  never  doubted  that  it 
would  brighten  out  into  tropical  fair- 
ness again  in  an  hour ;  but  finding 
*hat  it  continued,  I  grew  uneasy.  For, 
as  I  could  catch  no  sight  of  the  sun, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  depend 
upon  dead-reckoning  ;  and  as  through- 
out I  had  no  very  profound  faith  in 
myself  as  a  navigator,  and  less  faith 
still  in  the  accuracy  of  old  Broad- 
water's  rusty  appliances  of  aged 
quadrant  and  infirm  chronometer,  I 
feared  that  my  earlier  calculations, 
supplemented  by  such  guesswork  as 
dead-reckoning  implies,  would  find  me 
all  adrift  when  the  time  came,  as  I 
should  suppose,  to  report  that  Cuba 
might  be  looked  for  in  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours.  I  say  I  was  afraid, 
for  reassuring  as  might  be  the  beha- 
viour of  the  men  now,  it  was  impossible 
to  foresee  what  posture  they  would 
take  if  they  should  find  me  wrong  in  my 
navigation.  Indeed  my  very  life  might 
depend  upon  my  accuracy.  They 
would  suspect  I  had  wilfully  deceived 
them,  and  God  alone  knows  what 
usage  I  should  receive  from  them  if 
they  worked  themselves  into  a  passion 
over  this  fancy. 

The  nights  were  as  thick  as  the  days. 
I  never  turned  out  in  the  dark  without 
an  eager  look  aloft ;  but  the  gloom 
came  down  to  our  mastheads ;  not 
the  leanest  phantom  of  a  star  was  ever 
visible,  and  the  dawn  was  again  and 
again  the  same  feeble  filtering  of 
granite-coloured  light  through  a  sullen 
grey  sky.  I  told  Mole  that  as 
the  brig  was  off  her  course,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  leeway  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  as  I  had  nothing  to 


depend  upon  but  the  log-line,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  guarantee  that 
we  should  hit  the  Cuba  coast.  I  said 
this  to  him  at  noon  on  the  second  day 
of  the  thick  weather,  whilst  with  quad- 
rant in  hand  I  stood  hoping  for  an 
apparition  of  the  sun. 

He  looked  at  me  suspiciously  under 
the  mat  of  hair  that  drooped  upon  his 
brow,  and  said,  "  But  we  ain't  outside 
five  days'  sail  of  it,  are  we  ?  " 

"  About  that,"  I  answered. 

"  Then  how  can  we  fail  hitting  the 
island  ? "  he  exclaimed.  "  It's  long 
enough  ;  there's  range  of  coast  to  keep 
it  in  sight  if  it  was  as  high  in  the  air 
as  the  moon  is.  The  brig's  head's 
west  by  north,  half-north,  two  and 
a  half  points  off.  Our  position  being 
known,  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  when 
it  is  time  to  go  about." 

"Ay,"  said  I,  "but  put  her  about, 
and  where  will  she  be  heading  to  ? 
South  south-east  won't  serve  our  turn, 
Mr.  Mole.  Besides,  I'm  not  sure  of 
the  currents  hereabouts.  Captain 
Broadwater's  instruments  are  not  of 
the  best,  you  must  know,  and  his 
charts'  are  as  old  as  his  quadrant.  He 
had  made  the  run  to  Rio  so  often  that 
he  could  smell  his  way  along  ;  but  here 
am  I,  no  experienced  navigator,  mind 
you,  heading  right  away  off  Broad- 
water's  course,  and  thrusting  into  a 
smother  that  leaves  me  nothing  but  the 
log-line  to  work  my  way  by." 

I  saw  he  did  not  like  this  at  all.  He 
eyed  me  very  uneasily,  with  a  shadow 
of  temper  rising  to  his  face. 

"  Should  be  mere  crow-flying  work, 
it  seems  to  me,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  'tain't 
as  if  it  was  a  rock  you  was  heading 
for.  Look  at  the  length  of  the  Cuba 
coast,  sir,  on  the  chart.  West  by 
south's  the  course  ;  that's  ondoubted, 
if  the  compass  don't  lie.  Werry  well  ; 
you're  within  five  days  of  a  range 
pretty  nigh  as  long  as  one  side  of 
Europe.  How  can  ye  be  a-missing  of 
it  with  the  log  a-going  every  two  hours, 
and  the  course  showing  clear  in  yonder 
binnacle  ? " 

"As  you  are  so  cock-sure,"  said  I, 
defiantly,  "  I  heartily  wish  you  would 
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relieve  me  of  the  responsibility  of 
navigating  the  vessel.  Since  you  know 
all  about  it,  take  charge  of  her  !  I've 
done  my  best,  and  will  resign  my  trust 
gladly." 

"  No,  no,  by ,"  he  cried,  with 

an  oath  ;  "  we've  kept  to  our  side  of 
the  agreement,  you  keep  to  yourn. 
You  ondertook,  under  conditions  which 
the  crew's  complied  with,  to  navigate 
this  brig  to  within  a  day's  sail  of  Cuba, 
and  then  tell  us  when  we  was  arrived 
at  it.  We  must  hold  ye  to  that,  sir," 
he  added,  with  a  dark  look. 

"What  I've  done,  I've  done 
honestly,"  said  I ;  "  I  have  been  as  loyal 
on  my  side  as  I  admit  the  crew  have 
been  conscientious  on  theirs.  Use  me 
as  you  will — I  am  in  your  power  and 
cannot  help  myself,  and  you  know  it ! 
— I  have  performed  my  share  of  the 
cursed  compact !  "  with  which  I  turned 
on  my  heel,  leaving  him  standing  and 
following  me  with  his  eyes. 

Well,  for  five  days  and  five  nights 
the  thick  weather  lasted.  The  end 
then  came,  very  fortunately  for  me, 
for  had  this  spell  of  bitter  anxiety 
been  protracted  another  week,  I  be- 
lieve my  mind  would  have  become  un- 
hinged. The  distrust  of  the  men  had 
grown  so  keen  that  they  watched  me 
as  if  I  were  a  rattlesnake.  Their 
very  ignorance  of  navigation  rendered 
them  the  more  suspicious.  Every  day 
Mole  took  the  chart  forward  and 
showed  them  where  we  were  by  dead- 
reckoning  ;  and  you  would  see  them 
shouldering  one  another  as  they  looked, 
flinging  a  note  of  growling  upon  the 
air  with  their  combined  utterances, 
pointing  to  the  chart  with  their  thumbs, 
and  then  gazing  around  the  sea  as  if 
there  should  be  something  there  to 
furnish  them  with  a  hint  of  the  true 
situation  of  the  brig. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  sixth  day,  when  Mole  arrived  on 
the  quarter-deck  to  relieve  me,  the 
ocean  lay  as  darkly  shrouded  as  it  had 
been  at  any  time  since  the  first  of  this 
gloom  had  gathered  around  us.  The 
wind  had  shifted  at  noon  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  the  course  I  then  shaped 


was  west-south-west,  but  at  midnight 
it  had  headed  us  again,  and  the  brig 
had  broken  off  to  west  by  north.  Yet 
the  breeze  had  been  steady  through- 
out ;  we  had  shown  royals  to  it  the 
whole  time,  and  it  had  made  life  as 
easy-going  aboard  as  ever  the  steady 
wafting  of  the  trade-wind  had  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  demanded  no  pulling  and 
hauling  from  the  men,  no  furling  or 
setting  again.  Under  a  close  luff  the 
Iron  Crown  broke  the  short  gray  seas 
with  her  larboard  bow  with  a  hand- 
some trend  to  leeward,  as  was  to  be 
noticed  by  the  run  of  the  short  streak 
of  oily  wake  veering  away  on  the 
quarter. 

Mole  was  grim  and  surly  as  an  un- 
shaven sailor  newly  awakened  when  he 
arrived.  I  was  not  less  sullen  than 
he,  sick  at  heart  with  the  four  hours' 
straining  of  my  eyes  in  search  of  a 
star,  and  weary  besides  with  the 
fatigue  that  comes  to  a  man  out  of 
anxiety,  idle  conjecture,  and  a  sense 
of  uncertainty,  that  in  my  case  was 
heightened  by  waiting  into  a  sort  of 
anguish.  I  briefly  and  sulkily  gave 
him  the  news  of  the  four  hours,  which 
amounted  to  nothing,  and  with  a  yawn 
and  a  shiver  went  below  and  to  bed. 

I  was  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep 
by  a  thumping  of  heavy  knuckles  on 
the  bulkhead  outside.  I  started  up, 
conceiving  I  had  overslept  myself : 
that  it  was  past  the  hour,  in  short, 
when  I  should  have  relieved  Mole  ;  but 
on  looking  at  my  watch,  which  hung 
at  hand,  I  observed  it  was  but  seven 
o'clock.  The  knocking  was  repeated. 
"  Who's  there  ]  "  I  sang  out. 
The  gruff  voice  of  a  seaman  named 
Williamson  answered,  "  Mr.  Mole 
wants  ye  on  deck,  sir." 

"Right,"  I  answered,  jumping  out 
of  my  bunk,  whilst  I  wondered  if  some 
fresh  tragedy  had  happened,  for  my 
being  called  in  this  way  brought  the 
morning  of  Broad  water's  disappearance 
to  my  niind,  and  that  was  a  memory 
to  crowd  my  imagination  with  a  score 
of  black  fears  and  anticipations.  Mean- 
while I  took  notice  that  the  weather 
had  cleared,  and  that  it  was  a  fine 
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bright  morning.  The  shining  of  the 
sunlight  upon  the  scuttle  puzzled  me. 
It  came  full  to  the  glass  in  a  brimming 
of  white  splendour  off  the  sea,  whereas 
if  we  were  holding  our  course  the 
luminary  should  be  nearly  astern,  with 
a  slanting  of  his  radiance  along  our 
sides,  out  of  which  no  beam  could 
twist  to  lie  as  the  light  now  lay  in  a 
circular  tremble  of  pale  gold  upon  the 
door  facing  the  scuttle.  Nor  could  I 
immediately  fail  to  observe  that  the 
brig  floated  steady.  My  ear  was  too 
practised  not  to  rightly  interpret  the 
slopping  sounds  of  water  against  the 
run.  She  rolled  slightly,  with  much 
internal  creaking,  as  was  natural  to 
her ;  but  I  did  not  need  to  go  on 
deck  to  gather  that  either  her  topsail 
was  to  the  mast  or  that  her  anchor 
was  down. 

What  had  happened  ?  I  lingered  a 
minute  or  two  outside  my  cabin-door, 
with  my  ear  against  the  bulkhead  of 
Miss  Grant's  berth.  All  was  still 
within.  I  knocked,  then  called  out 
gently,  "  Is  it  well  with  you,  Miss 
Grant  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  what  is  it  now,  Mr.  Mus- 
grave  I "  she  replied. 

I  answered,  "  I  cannot  tell.  I  am 
now  going  on  deck." 

"  I  will  join  you  shortly,"  she  said. 

It  was  comforting  to  hear  her  voice. 
In  such  a  vessel  as  the  Iron  Crown  it 
was  impossible  to  know  what  might 
happen  from  hour  to  hour,  and  I 
protest,  when  I  listened  and  heard  no 
sound  in  my  companion's  cabin,  such 
a  chill  of  dismay  for  an  instant  fell 
upon  my  heart,  that  the  sensation  was 
as  bad  in  its  way  as  the  realization  of 
a  fear.  But  all  was  well  with  her,  and 
without  further  lingering  I  stepped  on 
deck. 

It  takes  a  man  a  little  time  to  collect 
the  details  of  a  picture.  For  a  moment 
perhaps  I  stood  in  the  companion-way, 
looking  aloft  and  upon  the  decks,  and 
then  round  upon  the  sea.  The  brig, 
as  I  had  expected  to  find  her,  was 
hove-to.  Her  mainsail  was  hauled  up, 
the  topsail  aback,  the  royals  clewed 
down.  It  was  a  very  clear,  brilliant 


morning.  Every  vestige  of  the  leaden, 
oppressive  atmosphere  that  had  en- 
vironed us  throughout  the  week  had 
disappeared.  The  sea-line  ran  with  a 
crystalline  sheen  like  the  edge  of  a 
lens  out  of  the  west,  carrying  the 
airy,  delicate  gleam  with  it  in  its  curv- 
ature to  the  east,  where  it  broke  into 
white  flame  under  the  hot  and  mounting 
sun. 

Directly  on  our  starboard-beam,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  less,  stood  an 
island.  The  blue  went  past  it  on  both 
hands,  and  the  atmospheric  hue  of  the 
sky  beyond  was  assurance  positive  to 
the  nautical  eye  that  the  ocean  was 
on  that  side  as  well  as  on  this.  It 
showed  a  seaboard  of  a  couple  of 
miles ;  the  foreshore  of  it  apparently 
coral  sand,  which  to  the  sunshine 
dazzled  out  almost  blindingly  against 
the  dark  green  background  of  bush, 
tree,  and  small  savanna.  Here  and 
there  that  lustrous  beach  curved  into 
a  little  creek  with  an  overhanging  of 
palm-trees  on  either  side  of  it,  like 
human  beings  bowing  to  one  another. 
The  breeze  was  light,  there  was  scarce 
an  undulation  of  swell,  and  the  thin 
line  of  surf  crawling  out  of  the  blue 
surface  on  to  the  sand  came  to  the  eye 
in  a  radiant  tremble.  It  was  a  low 
island,  a  Cay,  as  I  might  gather,  of  the 
true  Bahaman  type,  with  a  green  ham- 
mock or  two  amidships  of  it  ;  here  and 
there  a  volcanic-like  protuberance  of 
land,  with  verdant  slopes  refreshing  to 
the  eye  to  rest  upon,  and  a  kind  of 
swarming  of  trees  in  places,  their  tops 
above  the  sky-line  of  the  shore,  and 
their  branches  defining  a  fibrine  con- 
formation as  delicate  as  coral  against 
the  liquid  azure. 

The  sailors  leaned  over  the  side  of 
the  brig,  looking  at  this  island.  Mole 
stood  gazing  at  it  close  to  the  compan- 
ion, with  his  arms  folded,  manifestly 
waiting  for  me  to  appear.  I  was  a 
minute  however  in  the  hatch  before 
he  was  sensible  of  my  presence. 

"  That's  not  Cuba,  sir,"  he  exclaimed, 
instantly  levelling  his  finger  to  the 
island. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  fellows 
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who  were  hanging  over  the  rail  looked 
round,  and  two  or  three  of  them  dis- 
mounted and  drew  near  ;  but  merely, 
as  I  believed,  the  better  to  hear  what 
I  had  to  say,  for  there  was  nothing 
threatening  in  their  manner  or  faces. 

"  No,"  said  I,  stepping  out  of  the 
hatch  to  command  a  clearer  view  of 
the  horizon,  "  that  island  is  assuredly 
not  Cuba,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Mole.  "Tis 
a  Cay,  with  a  name  of  its  own,  I  don't 
doubt.  Our  drift  must  have  been  to 
the  north  of  west,  with  a  set  of  current 
that  has  thrown  me  all  abroad  in  my 
reckonings.  I'll  step  below  for  the 
chart." 

"Never  mind  about  the  chart,"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  note  in  his  voice 
that  brought  me  to  a  dead  stand  in  a 
second  ;  "  that  island's  beknown  to 
us." 

The  half-blood  Charles  came  from 
the  rail  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches- 
pockets.  "  /  know  it,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  peculiar  expression  in  the  roll 
of  his  sloe-like  eyes  upon  me ;  "  it'll  do 
as  well  as  Cuba — maybe  better,"  he 
added,  speaking  the  words  through 
his  nose  with  a  Yankee  drawl. 

"  What  is  the  island  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  It'll  be  in  the  West  Indie  boiling, 
anyhow,"  answered  the  half-blood  ; 
"  it's  all  right.  No  civilization  on  it  ; 
no  blasted  lawyers  to  choke  a  man  for 
doing  his  messmates  a  good  turn." 
He  whistled  softly,  with  a  half-smile 
at  Mole,  then  swung  on  his  heel  and 
returned  to  the  rail. 

Mole  eyed  me  steadfastly,  like  a  man 
considering ;  the  others,  methought, 
with  something  of  pity  mingled  with 
rough  curiosity  in  the  air  with  which 
they  surveyed  me.  A  miserable  feeling 
of  uneasiness  possessed  my  mind. 
Mole's  manner  was  authoritative,  and 
even  insolent,  a  behaviour  he  had  no 
need  to  open  his  mouth  to  utter.  But 
the  others  showed  a  sort  of  indifference ; 
the  men  at  the  rail  just  looked  at  me, 
then  resumed  their  posture  of  survey- 
ing the  island ;  the  two  or  three  who  had 
drawn  near  eyed  me,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  with  curiosity  only,  for  I  could 
witness  no  malevolence  in  their  regard. 


I  confess  I  should  have  been  less  scared 
had  the  whole  of  them  closed  around 
me  on  my  arrival  in  a  hubbub  of 
savage  cries  and  threats,  charging  me 
with  having  deceived  them  and  the 
like.  This  at  least  would  have  been 
consistent  with  the  apprehensions 
which  had  almost  worn  me  out  during 
the  past  week ;  but  the  careless,  half- 
composed  demeanour  they  now  opposed 
to  me  was  absolutely  terrifying,  and  I 
vow  'twas  almost  a  relief  to  turn  from 
those  inquisitive  faces,  as  of  those  of 
a  crowd  in  a  street  staring  at  some  one 
injured,  or  in  a  fit,  to  the  more  defined 
expression  on  Mole's  face,  showing 
sullenly  some  dark  resolution  at  heart. 

I  put  my  hand  to  my  brow  and 
swept  the  sea-line.  It  ran  without  a 
break  to  the  resplendent  shaft  of  sun- 
light in  its  bosom. 

"  Is  this  the  only  island  in  sight  ]  " 
I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mole  curtly. 

"Ay,  but  I  mean,"  I  exclaimed,  "is 
there  no  more  land  visible  from  the 
masthead  ?  " 

"  There's  a  film  away  to  the  west'ards 
in  sight  from  the  cross-trees,  that's  all," 
he  answered  grimly,  no  longer  soften- 
ing his  words  with  the  "  sirs"  he  was 
used  to  give  me.  "  We  should  have 
been  ashore  had  it  held  thick.  The 
course  ye  gave  me  was  dead  on  end 
for  it." 

I  glanced  at  the  topsail  hollowing 
backwards  to  the  mast,  then  at  the 
island,  then  at  him,  and  said  suddenly, 
"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  T' 

He  fetched  a  deep  breath,  and  said, 
"  After  you  and  the  lady  have  break- 
fasted, we'll  put  ye  ashore." 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MAROONED. 

ON  hearing  these  words,  the  men 
who  were  standing  near  us  at  the  bul- 
warks approached,  and  looked  on  and 
listened  ;  yet  they  exhibited  little  more 
than  curiosity  in  their  manner. 

"  Do  I  understand,"  said  I,  control- 
ling my  voice,  "  that  it  is  your  in- 
tention to  put  the  lady  and  me  ashore 
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upon  that   little  island,  and  leave  us 
there  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  trying  to  look 
me  full  in  the  face ;  but  his  eyes  fell 
to  my  stare  of  horror  and  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Men,"  I  cried,  rounding  upon  the 
others,  "this  is  hard  usage  to  give  a 
man  who  has  served  you  as  I  have. 
Even  though  /  should  have  deserved 
this  treatment,  what  has  the  lady 
done  to  merit  it  ?  Her  sympathies 
were  with  you  all  from  the  very 

hour ' 

"For  God  Almighty's  sake,  don't 
argiie,  Mr.  Musgrave,"  cried  Mole, 
stamping  heavily  with  his  foot,  and 
accompanying  the  gesture  by  a  ner- 
vous sweep  of  his  arm.  "  Our  minds 
are  made  up.  Had  yonder  island  been 
Cuba,  it  would  have  been  the  same  ; 
we'd  have  set  ye  both  ashore.  You 
and  the  lady  are  witnesses  we're  bound 
to  leave  behind  us,  no  matter  where. 
It  must  be  done  !  " 

He  stamped  again.  I  looked  at  the 
half-blood,  and  was  about  to  address 
him,  but  he  immediately  returned  to 
the  rail,  and  there  hung  whistling, 
keeping  time  by  drumming  with  his 
fingers. 

"  Mr.  Mole,"  said  I,  "  it  is  in  your 
power  to  give  us  a  better  chance  for 
our  lives  than  yonder  island  will  pro- 
vide. Why  do  you  fear  us  as  wit- 
nesses ?  I  am  willing  to  take  any 
oath  you  and  the  others  may  require 
to  keep  the  events  of  this  voyage 
secret.  Miss  Grant  will  do  the  same. 
Put  us  in  the  way  of  reaching  some 
inhabited  coast — send  us  adrift,  if  you 
will,  within  a  day's  reach  of  a  town,  I 
do  not  care  where  it  may  be — but  to 
land  and  leave  us  there  !  "  I  pointed  to 
the  island. 

He  turned  his  back  upon  me,  and 
walked  without  reply  a  few  steps  for- 
ward, then  turning  suddenly  and  ex- 
tending his  arm,  with  his  great  hand 
clenched,  cried  out  :  "  Mr.  Musgrave, 
I  have  begged  ye  not  to  argue.  It'll 
do  no  good.  When  a  man's  in  hell 
he's  got  damnation  enough."  He  swept 
his  hair  off  his  brow,  and  continued  : 


"  Your  breakfast  '11  be  sarved  afore 
long,  and  we  shall  then  want  you  to 
be  ready.  She'll  carry  ye,"  nodding 
towards  the  quarter-boat ;  "  the  water's 
smooth,  and  you  can  take  what  you 
will  that  belongs  to  you.  Best  bear  a 
hand  to  get  your  traps  together,  for 
we've  got  no  notion  ourselves  of  hang- 
ing hove-to  here."  He  turned  his 
back  again  upon  me,  thrust  in  among 
four  or  five  men  who  were  at  the 
bulwarks,  and  stood  with  them  looking 
at  the  island. 

"  Do  they  mean  to  set  us  ashore, 
Mr.  Musgrave  ?  " 

Miss  Grant  was  at  my  side,  glancing 
from  the  island  to  around  her,  with 
a  face  in  which  one  saw  the  first 
flushing  of  consternation  yielding  to 
a  cooler  mood  even  as  one  watched 
it. 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 
"  What   island   is   that  ? "   she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  I  replied. 
"  Can  you  not  find  out  1  " 
"  It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  Bahama 
group,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  seeing  how  wildly  wrong  I  have 
proved  in  my  reckonings.     It  is  seem- 
ingly known  to    the    half-blood,   but 
there  is  nothing  to  be  got  from  him 
or    from    the    others,    the    merciless 
villains ! " 

"  Is  it  inhabited  ?  "  she  inquired. 
"  No.     If  it  were  I  should  welcome 
the  act  of  cruelty  as  a  deliverance  from 
an  intolerable  situation." 

She  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  led 
me  a  little  distance  aft  out  of  earshot 
of  the  men.  Mole  peered  at  us  pa^t 
the  rounded  back  of  another  fellow, 
with  irritable  impatience  in  his  posture 
of  doing  so.  She  viewed  the  island 
for  a  little  while  without  speaking, 
apparently  lost  in  thought.  Her  breath 
came  and  went  tranquilly.  The  fear 
that  had  for  a  moment  or  two  shone 
in  her  eyes  being  gone,  I  could  not 
discern  the  least  symptom  of  alarm  in 
her.  I  stood  silent,  marvelling  at  her 
composure,  wondering  indeed  whether 
it  did  not  owe  much  to  her  inability 
to  compass  what  the  men's  intentions 
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signified  to  us.  Presently  she  said 
quietly,  "  Will  not  the  chart  in  the 
cabin  tell  us  what  this  island  is  1 " 

11 1  will  look  when  I  go  below," 
I  replied,  but  added  bitterly,  "  How 
should  the  name  of  it  concern 
us?" 

She  interrupted  me  :  "  No ;  but  if 
we  can  discover  its  situation,  the  chart 
would  show  us  which  is  the  nearest 
inhabited  land,  so  that  we  shall  know 
in  which  direction  to  steer  when  we 
leave  that  place."  I  was  about  to 
speak.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Musgrave,"  she  ex- 
claimed softly,  with  the  faintest  tremor 
in  her  voice,  though  her  face  flushed 
to  the  spirit  of  resolution  in  her,  ''  I 
would  rather  things  should  be  as  they 
are — I  would  indeed  !  Our  life  in  this 
vessel  has  grown  unendurable.  My 
nights  are  miserable.  I  can  scarcely 
rest  for  thought  of  the  plans  those 
fellows  there  may  be  hatching.  We 
shall  be  together  on  that  island ;  the 
nightmare  of  fancy  that  haunts  me  of 
being  left  alone  on  this  brig — of  our 
being  separated  through  some  deed  of 
violence — will  be  ended.  The  worst 
has  come,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned," 
she  continued,  with  a  shuddering  half- 
turn  of  her  face  towards  the  seamen, 
"  and  there  at  least,"  directing  her 
glance  at  the  island,  "  I  shall  be  spared 
the  hundred  daily  and  nightly  dreads 
which  terrify  me  here.  It  is  hard,  it 
is  hard  !  "  she  muttered  in  an  almost 
musing  way,  "  but  it  is  less  than  I 
feared.  They  never  meant  that  you 
should  be  able  to  bear  witness  against 
the  half-blood,  against  themselves. 
Some  kind  of  end  must  have  come, 
Mr.  Musgrave.  It  is  miserable  as 
it  is ;  but  time  after  time  my  terror 
has  foreboded  something  infinitely 
worse." 

It  was  afterwards  that  I  recognized 
the  truth  of  her  words  ;  but  just  then 
I  was  so  wild  and  crazed  by  this  blow, 
by  the  cold,  calculating  inhumanity  of 
the  men,  in  whose  demeanour  I  had 
never  witnessed  the  least  hint  of  such 
barbarous  usage  as  they  were  now 
about  to  give  us,  which  throughout 
had  been  their  intention  towards  UP, 


and  which  doubtless  was  the  reason  of 
their  demand  that  I  should  let  them 
know  when  we  were  within  a  day's 
sail  of  the  Cuba  coast — I  say  that  at 
that  time  the  conflict  of  emotions  was 
so  violent  in  me,  I  could  get  nothing 
out  of  the  composure  and  thoughtful 
words  of  the  sweet  and  noble  woman 
at  my  side  but  a  sort  of  dull  wonder 
at  her  tranquillity. 

"  Y"our  breakfast's  gone  below,  Mr. 
Musgrave,"  shouted  Mole ;  "  me  and 
my  mates  '11  be  obliged  by  you  and 
the  lady  bearing  a  hand.  Another 
half -hour's  as  much  as  we  can  allow 
ye." 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  cabin,"  said  Miss 
Grant ;  "  your  heart  will  come  to  you 
again  soon.  I  declare  I  thank  God  for 
this  thing  as  a  deliverance." 

She  led  the  way,  and  I  followed. 
The  cook  was  lingering  at  the  table, 
as  though  adjusting  it  to  his  taste, 
but  on  our  showing  ourselves  he  ran 
hastily  up  the  steps,  fearful  perhaps 
that  we  should  address  him.  It  was 
not  a  time  to  think  of  eating.  For 
my  part,  I  believe  a  crumb  of  biscuit 
would  have  sufficed  to  choke  me.  In 
truth,  the  long  hours  of  bitter  anxiety 
I  had  suffered  had  unnerved  me ;  but 
to  what  extent  I  should  not  have 
known  but  for  this  sudden  testing  of 
my  courage.  I  saw  Miss  Grant  look 
as  though  she  meant  to  force  herself 
to  partake  of  the  meal,  to  embolden 
me  by  a  further  illustration  of  her 
coolness,  but  she  turned  away  after  u 
minute,  and  said,  "What  is  next  to 
be  done?" 

"  We  must  pack  up  our  traps, '  said 
I ;  "we  are  at  liberty  to  carry  out- 
luggage  ashore.  Ashore  !  Good  God  !  " 

I  could  scarcely  utter  the  words. 
You  talk  of  going  ashore  when  newly 
arrived  off  a  town  ;  or  if  off  a  coast, 
you  go  ashore  to  return  again  to  the 
ship ;  but  to  think  of  going  ashore  to 
this  little  island,  to  stop  there  with 
nothing  in  sight  but  a  blue  streak  of 
haze,  visible  only  from  the  elevation 
of  the  cross-trees 

"  Shall  we  take  all  we  have  ]  "  asked 
Miss  Grant,  as  collectedly,  I  protest, 
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as  if  this  Atlantic  Ocean  were  the 
English  Channel,  and  there  was  a  boat 
alongside  ready  to  carry  us  to  Plymouth 
or  Dover. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  almost  mechanic- 
ally, for  this  was  a  detail  indeed  I 
found  it  hard  to  bend  my  mind  down 
to ;  "  throw  what  you  have  into  your 
boxes  and  portmanteaux.  I  will  wait 
for  you  here." 

In  five  minutes  I  had  stowed  my 
possessions  away,  and  then  going  to 
Broad  water's  berth,  drew  a  chart  of 
the  West  India  Islands  from  the  bag, 
and  returned  with  it  to  the  cabin.  I 
hung  over  it  eagerly,  but  to  little 
purpose.  Here  was  a  stretch  of 
islands  starting  from  high  abreast  of 
the  Florida  coast  and  trending  away 
down  to  Dominica,  and  which  of  them 
that  green  and  gleaming  spot  of  land 
out  to  starboard  was,  it  was  hopeless 
to  conjecture.  At  a  later  date  I  might 
have  put  my  finger  upon  it  without 
much  trouble,  but  Broadwater's  charts 
were  exceedingly  old,  and  this  one  of 
the  West  Indies  was  complicated  and 
disfigured  with  ink-marks  and  dim 
tracings  like  a  school-boy's  lesson- 
book.  However  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  this  island  fringed  the 
thicker  zone,  that  it  was  some  east- 
ward sentinel  Cay,  such  as  Rum,  Cat, 
or  Watling  Island,  and  that  civilization 
therefore  bore  from  it  as  the  sun  set ; 
so  that  our  course,  should  we  make 
shift  to  get  away,  must  lie  to  the  west 
and  south. 

Whilst  I  pored  upon  the  chart,  the 
companion  was  darkened  by  the  figure 
of  a  man,  and  the  imperious  voice  of 
Mole  rang  down,  "  Are  ye  ready,  Mr. 
Musgrave  ? " 

"  I  am  waiting  for  the  lady,"  I 
replied. 

I  took  the  chart,  and  went  to  the  foot 
of  the  companion-steps  with  it.  "  Mr. 
Mole,"  I  said,  "  I  have  served  you  as 
honestly  as  it  was  possible  to  me  in  the 
navigation  of  this  brig.  It  is  surely  not 
too  much  to  ask  you  the  name  of  the 
island  over  the  side,  that  I  may  fix  its 
position  here,"  pointing  to  the  chart, 
"so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  in  what 


quarter  of  this  bare  sea  the  inhabited 
lands  lie  ? " 

"  The  name's  of  no  consequence,  nor 
its  bearings  either,"  he  responded 
gruffly;  "ten  to  one  if  it's  wrote 
down  on  a  chart  that's  brought  us  up 
with  a  round  turn  leagues  and  leagues 
clear  of  the  coast  we  aimed  at.  Bear 
a  hand,  if  you  please,  sir ;  the  men 
are  growing  impatient." 

I  flung  the  chart  down  on  the  deck. 
It  was  a  merciful  thing  I  had  not 
armed  myself,  for  I  was  so  mad  just 
then  it  was  as  likely  as  not  that  I 
should  have  drawn  upon  the  ruffian, 
and  paid  the  penalty  by  being  tossed 
over  the  side  with  a  lump  of  holystone 
seized  to  my  feet.  Miss  Grant  came 
out  of  the  cabin. 

"  I  am  ready,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  are 
we  expected  to  carry  our  luggage  on 
deck  ? " 

I  called  to  Mole,  who  still  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  companion-ladder, 
"  You  can  send  a  couple  of  men  for  the 
boxes,"  and  so  saying,  I  conducted 
Miss  Grant  through  the  hatch. 

They  had  lowered  the  boat  and 
brought  her  alongside  under  the  gang- 
way, that  was  unshipped  with  steps 
over  it.  A  few  of  the  men  eyed  us 
askant  as  though  ashamed,  yet  too 
curious  not  to  steal  a  glance.  The 
half-blood  was  one  of  these.  I  thought 
to  myself — "  You  beauty  !  Old  Broad- 
water  after  all  had  the  true  gauging 
of  your  nature.  If  ever  the  gallows 
were  put  to  a  profitable  use,  it  will  be 
when  you  dangle  from  it,  bleaching  to 
the  wind  !  "  I  stood  with  folded  arms, 
my  eyes  rooted  to  the  deck,  Miss  Grant 
by  my  side,  neither  of  us  speaking. 
Somehow  the  sense  of  bitter  humilia- 
tion, induced  by  the  thought  of  the 
sort  of  men  they  were  who  were  using 
us  thus,  weakened  the  deep  emotion  of 
dismay  with  which  I  contemplated  our 
abandonment  upon  that  island.  In  a 
few  minutes  a  couple  of  fellows  arrived, 
bearing  our  luggage.  There  were  four 
or  five  boxes  and  portmanteaux,  along 
with  a  carpet-bag  or  two,  some  bundles 
of  rugs,  a  hat-box,  and  the  like  ;  and  I 
cannot  express  the  horrible  accentua- 
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tion  these  prosaic  things  gave  to  our 
condition  when  one  looked  from  them 
to  over  the  rail  at  the  line  of  white  surf 
melting  into  the  sparkling  sand,  with 
the  greenery  beyond,  without  a  hint 
even  of  savage  human  structure  to 
relieve  the  spirit  of  wildness  which 
was  swept  into  the  heart  of  the  lonely 
place  out  of  the  infinite  ocean  distance 
by  the  blue  line  of  the  horizon  going 
past  it  on  either  hand.  The  two  men 
who  had  brought  the  luggage  dropped 
over  the  side  into  the  boat ;  the  boxes 
and  portmanteaux  were  handed  over. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Mole. 

I  was  about  to  speak.  Miss  Grant 
clasped  my  hand.  "  Hush  ! "  she 
whispered,  "  come  ! " 

Without  a  word  I  got  over  the  side 
and  helped  her  to  descend.  Suddenly 
some  one  cried  out,  "  They're  going 
ashore  without  anything  to  eat  or 
drink." 

'"Vast  with  that  boat,  Jim!" 
shouted  Mole. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes, 
then  what  was  left  of  our  private 
stores  was  passed  over,  along  with  a 
couple  of  beakers  of  fresh  water  and  a 
jar  of  spirits  belonging  to  the  brig. 
"  Shove  off !  "  sung  out  Mole,  "  and 
bear  a  hand  back,  lads." 

The  two  fellows  threw  their  oars 
over,  and  the  little  boat,  deep  with  the 
weight  of  the  provisions,  the  luggage, 
and  the  four  people  in  her,  glided  shore- 
wards  over  the  blue  rippling  surface. 
It  happened  strangely  enough  that  the 
two  men  were  of  the  three  (the  half- 
blood  being  the  third)  who  had  pulled 
us  aboard  the  Iron  Crown  from  Deal. 
They  were  both  Englishmen,  with  a 
ginger-coloured  fork  of  beard,  a 
wrinkled  skin,  dingy  with  weather,  and 
covered  with  knobs  like  the  foot  of  a 
sea-boot.  They  never  offered  to  speak 
to  us,  and  strenuously  avoided  meeting 
our  eyes,  watching  indeed  the  shearing 
of  their  blades  through  the  clear  water, 
as  though  indeed  they  were  a  couple  of 
draper's  assistants  out  for  an  hour's 
row.  I  held  Miss  Grant's  hand,  scarce 
conscious  of  what  I  was  doing,  though 
I  afterwards  remembered  that  she 


cherished  my  hold  of  it,  as  though, 
with  a  woman's  sympathy,  she  believed 
I  drew  courage  from  the  pressure  of 
her  fingers,  and  for  that  reason  let 
me  have  my  way.  Had  we  been  going 
ashore  to  some  bright  town  full  of  life 
and  conveniences,  whence  in  a  day  or 
two  we  should  be  able  to  start  for 
Rio,  she  could  not  have  shown  herself 
more  perfectly  tranquil  and  easy. 
Once  she  looked  behind  her  at  the 
receding  form  of  the  brig,  and  breathed 
deep  a  moment,  but  the  respiration 
was  not  a  sigh.  For  my  part  I  never 
turned  my  head  ;  my  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  island  we  were  approaching, 
but  with  a  feeling  of  numbness  in  my 
mind  which  rendered  curiosity  so 
languid  that  I  gazed  as  if  it  were 
some  passing  scene  in  which  I  had 
no  other  concern  than  that  of  a 
spectator. 

The  men  made  for  the  nearest  of 
the  creeks,  where  the  tender  lift  of 
the  summer  sea  ran  foamless  to  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  leaning  trees  on 
either  side ;  the  boat's  forefoot  struck 
the  almost  snow-white  sand,  which 
went  winding  up  like  a  silver  trail 
through  the  herbage,  as  you  notice 
it  on  the  Mozambique  or  Natal  sea- 
board, and  the  sailor  in  the  bows 
jumped  out.  The  spit  of  shore  that 
formed  the  right-hand  shoulder  of 
this  creek,  looking  seawards,  shelved 
so  flatly  to  the  wash  of  the  surf,  that 
you  saw  the  ocean  spreading  beyond 
it  to  the  open  sky,  with  the  brig,  her 
topsail  still  aback,  barely  leaning  from 
the  wind,  her  canvas  and  hull  dark 
against  the  flashing  water  and  the 
airy  splendour  beyond  her.  I  threw 
a  look  at  her  now,  and  thought  I 
could  distinguish  the  tall  figure  of 
Mole,  watching  us  through  a  glass 
which  he  steadied  against  a  backstay. 
The  seaman  who  remained  in  the  boat 
handed  out  our  luggage  and  provisions, 
parcel  by  parcel,  to  the  other,  who 
dragged  or  carried  them  a  few  yards 
clear  of  the  water's  edge.  On  this 
freight  being  discharged,  I  went  into 
the  bow  and  stepped  ashore,  Miss 
Grant  springing  easily  from  the  gun- 
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wale  with  her  hand  upon  my  out- 
stretched arm.  My  inward  rage  and 
despair  raised  so  great  an  aversion  in 
me  to  the  two  sailors,  that  the  mere 
being  addressed  by  them  would  have 
been  intolerable,  and  I  was  brisk  in 
quitting  the  boat  and  in  assisting 
Miss  Grant,  that  they  might  have  no 
excuse  to  order  us  ashore.  But  I  had 
no  sooner  felt  the  ground  under  my 
feet  than  the  conviction  seized  me 
that  we  were  to  be  left  without  a 
boat !  I  had  not  thought  of  this. 
My  consternation,  ever  since  Mole 
had  apprised  me  of  the  intentions 
of  the  crew,  had  been  so  great 
that  such  considerations  as  had  en- 
tered my  mind  were,  as  I  may  say, 
instinctive  only ;  by  which  I  mean, 
that  when  a  thought  occurred  to  me 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  dull 
notion  of  its  being  true.  I  had — I 
know  not  why — reckoned  in  this  me- 
chanical, instinctive  way  upon  our 
being  furnished  with  a  boat ;  had 
looked  at  the  chart  with  that  fancy 
in  my  mind,  and  concluded  that  when 
we  left  the  island  we  must  steer  to  the 
west  and  to  the  south ;  the  uncon- 
sidered  idea  in  me  being  that  we  should 
be  provided  with  a  boat.  But  now  I 
understood  that  these  men,  to  return 
to  the  brig,  must  go  away  with  the 
boat,  and  that  the  girl  and  I  were  to 
be  marooned  to  the  very  height  of  the 
meaning  of  the  wild  old  buccaneering 
word  ! 

One  fellow  sat  ready  to  back  water ; 
the  other,  standing  in  the  bows,  was 
in  the  act  of  poling  the  little  craft  off 
to  get  her  head  t-eawards.  I  sprang 
in  a  bound  to  the  very  lip  of  the 
shoaling  water. 

"  My  God,  men  !  "  I  cried,  articu- 
lating with  difficulty,  so  tremulously 
was  my  heart  beating,  so  choking  was 
the  sense  of  constriction  in  my  throat, 
"  you  do  not  mean  to  leave  us  here 
without  any  means  of  escaping?  Lads, 
as  sailors  and  Englishmen,  show  some 
pity.  We  are  without  a  refuge !  "  I 
cried,  almost  hysterically,  pointing  in- 
land ;  "without  tools,  without  skill  to 
contrive  a  fabric  to  escape  from  this 


horrible  solitude.  Men,  as  you  are 
English  sailors " 

"  Shove  her  off,  Bill,"  growled  the 
fellow  in  the  stern.  "  Away  with  us  ! 
There's  no  use  talking,  and  nothen  can 
come  of  listening." 

The  boat's  head  sped  round  to  the 
thrust  of  the  oar ;  the  two  blades 
dipped — sparkled — dipped  again  ;  in  a 
few  moments  she  was  clear  of  the 
creek,  with  the  two  rowers  bending  to 
their  toil  as  though  they  were  pulling 
for  a  wager. 

I  walked  slowly  to  where  Miss  Grant 
was  standing.  I  think  for  a  little 
while  I  must  have  been  off  my  head, 
as  the  common  saying  goes,  for  I 
recollect  shaking  my  fist  at  the  boat 
and  the  brig  beyond,  and  heaping  fifty 
curses  upon  the  crew ;  until  exhaustion, 
combined  with  the  sweltering  heat  of 
the  sun  striking  off  the  white  dusty 
dazzle  upon  which  we  stood,  came  to 
my  rescue  and  most  mercifully  silenced 
me.  Miss  Grant  never  spoke,  never 
offered  to  interrupt  or  check  me.  She 
allowed  me  to  talk  myself  out,  and 
then  taking  hold  of  the  sleeve  of  my 
coat,  quietly  drew  me  to  one  of  the 
trunks  that  stood  under  the  shadow  of 
a  tree,  upon  which  by  a  gentle  move- 
ment of  her  hand  she  induced  me  to 
sit,  and  then  extracting  a  little  silver- 
mounted  bottle  of  refreshing  scent 
from  her  pocket,  she  damped  her  hand- 
kerchief with  it,  and  held  it  to  my 
forehead. 

I  believe,  had  there,  been  a  tear  in 
my  composition,  my  eyes  would  have 
distilled  it  at  that  moment. 

I  broke  from  my  spell  of  womanly 
weakness  with  a  very  passion  of 
resolution. 

"  I  will  not  ask  you  to  forgive  this 
failure  in  me,"  I  cried,  "  heartily 
ashamed  of  myself  as  I  am.  A  little 
patience,  and  I  shall  hope  to  prove  my- 
self worthy  of  so  noble,  so  courageous 
a  companion  as  you.  I  should  not 
have  suspected  so  much  weakness  in 
me.  I  cannot  believe  it  a  part  of  my 
nature.  I  have  been  unduly,  most 
heavily  tried.  But  so  have  you ! " 
I  exclaimed,  finding  more  strength 
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coming  to  me  out  of  the  clear,  serene 
beauty  of  her  eyes  than  any  cordial 
could  have  inspired.  "  Oh,  we  will 
make  it  well  for  both  of  us  yet." 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  with  a  shake  of 
my  body  that  was  like  flinging  away 
the  whole  miserable  girlishness  in  me 
to  the  winds. 

"  Nay,"  she  exclaimed,  "  keep  your 
seat.  I  will  sit  by  your  side.  We 
are  not  separated  yet,  Mr.  Musgrave. 
I  swear,"  she  cried,  lifting  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  "  I  would  rather  that  this 
should  have  happened  than  that  we 
should  have  had  to  endure  another 
week  of  the  horrible  life  we  were  lead- 
ing in  that  cruel  ship.  We  are  not 
separated  ;  but  who  knows  that  another 
week  might  not  have  found  us  so — 
might  not  have  found  me  alone  ? " 
She  shuddered  almost  convulsively, 
then  instantly  rallying  with  an  effort 
of  will  that  was  a  miracle  in  its  way 
for  the  energy  of  it,  she  added,  in  a 
changed,  softened  voice  full  of  sympa- 
thetic sweetness  and  the  melody  of  her 
tones,  "  How  refreshing  is  the  shadow 
of  these  trees  !  how  soothing  this  still- 
ness !  We  shall  be  able  presently  to 
think  what  is  next  and  best  to  be  done. 
Let  us  meanwhile  wait  and  see  what 
they  intend  to  do,"  pointing  to  the 
brig. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
WE    VIEW    THE    ISLAND. 

THE  boat,  creeping  along  the  water 
with  a  spark  of  light  to  the  rise  of  the 
oars  on  either  hand  of  her  flashing  out 
as  regularly  as  a  revolving  lantern, 
regained  the  brig,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  little  fabric  mounted 
jerkingly  to  the  davits ;  then  round 
swung  the  topsail-yard,  the  royals 
mounted  slowly  to  a  taut  leech,  stay- 
sails were  run  aloft,  and  as  the  brig 
gathered  way  she  fell  off  a  point  or 
two  with  her  head  to  the  east  of  south, 
the  sea  opening  beyond  her  to  the 
clear  horizon. 

We  watched  the  vessel  receding  from 
us  in  silence  ;  fathom  by  fathom  she 
crept  seawards,  with  her  canvas  trem- 


bling amid  the  swimming  sultriness  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  a  short  polished 
tape  as  of  shot  satin  dragging  in  tow 
of  her  rudder. 

"  Distance  makes  her  beautiful," 
exclaimed  Miss  Grant,  "  but  she  has 
proved  a  most  ugly  ship  to  us." 

"What  do  they  mean  to  do  with 
her,  I  wonder ! "  said  I,  watching  the 
flickering  of  her  high  sails  as  she  drew 
along  a  slope  of  the  shore  whose 
shoulder  would  in  a  moment  or  two 
conceal  her. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  ?"  she  asked. 

"As  they  have  two  good  boats," 
said  1,  "  they  will  probably  scuttle  the 
vessel  when  within  convenient  reach 
of  some  habitable  place.  It  is  clear 
that  they  know  their  whereabouts ; 
and  as  Mole  can  use  the  log-line,  the 
chart  will  give  him  the  rest  of  the 
information  he  needs.  They'll  arrive 
ashore,  or  be  picked  up  as  shipwrecked 
mariners,  earn  a  deal  of  pity,  pocket 
some  dollars  in  addition  to  what  they 
may  plunder  from  Broad  water's  and 
the  mate's  cabins,  then  scatter,  and 
never  more  be  heard  of.  There  !  She 
has  vanished  !  "  I  cried,  rising. 

I  turned  to  survey  the  island.  It 
was  partly  coarse,  thick  guinea-grass, 
and  partly  soft,  glittering,  dusty  sand 
where  we  were,  with  a  group  of  trees 
winding  to  the  place  to  which  the  sailor 
had  dragged  our  luggage  out  of  a  line 
of  palms  marshalled  for  the  space  of 
a  couple  of  hundred  steps  along  the 
shore  of  the  creek,  with  others  oppo- 
site, both  bending  their  ostrich  like 
plumes  to  a  combining  of  their  boughs 
that  formed  a  little  cool  green  tunnel 
under  which  the  bright  shoaling  water 
ran  darkling,  though  it  sparkled  out 
green  as  emerald  in  the  opening 
beyond,  with  a  rounding  at  the  ex- 
tremity like  the  end  of  a  thumb,  where 
the  white  sand  came  down  to  it.  The 
land  went  in  a  slight  rise  to  a  grove 
of  trees  that  was  almost  a  little  forest 
in  its  way,  with  a  twilight  amid  the 
greenery,  spiked  by  hazy  beams  of 
sunshine  striking  down  any  opening 
the  light  could  shoot  through.  Here 
and  there  a  great  red  toadstool  showed 
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like  a  small  scarlet  shield  in  the 
herbage.  There  was  a  clump  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees  standing  isolated  to  the  left 
of  the  grove.  The  white  and  flo wing- 
like  streams  of  quicksilver  wound  in 
paths  through  the  grass  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  made  one  wonder  that  the 
tropical  vegetation  one  saw  could  take 
root  and  find  nurture  in  such  soil. 
The  air,  blowing  softly  from  the  south- 
west, was  tremulous  with  the  hum- 
ming of  many  kinds  of  insects,  and 
sweet  with  indefinable  perfumes  as 
of  convolvuli  and  the  passion-flower 
— a  mingling  of  nameless  aromas.  I 
watched  a  frigate-bird  come  out  from 
the  mere  black  spot  he  made  seawards, 
and  glance  like  an  arrow  without  stir 
of  its  wide  and  graceful  pinions  to 
some  haunt  of  its  own  past  the  little 
inland  forest.  In  places  close  beside 
us  the  long  grass  stirred,  as  though 
there  were  human  fingers  beneath,  to 
the  movement  of  a  lizard  perhaps 
green  as  a  bottle,  with  eyes  like  rubies, 
and  a  flickering  fork  of  tongue  as  if 
it  was  breathing  fire  ;  or  maybe  some 
dingy  thing  that  might  have  been  a 
land-crab  could  be  made  out  creeping 
for  a  space  through  the  fibres  of  the 
grass,  and  then  falling  motionless  as 
though,  mole-like,  it  had  sunk  deep 
out  of  sight. 

"  I  hope  there  is  nothing  poisonous 
in  the  way  of  snakes  hereabouts," 
said  I,  pulling  out  a  stout  stick  from 
one  of  the  bundles  that  lay  strapped 
near  a  portmanteau,  and  very  warily 
I  strode  into  the  thick  of  the  herbage, 
beating  right  and  left,  keeping  a  bright 
look-out,  and  listening  intently.  I 
started  nothing  but  a  lizard  or  two, 
and  one  of  those  half-lobsters  called 
soldiers,  and  a  vast  spider  with  a  body 
as  big  as  a  crown-piece,  magnificently 
marked  like  the  leopard,  with  the 
hues  so  brilliant  and  shining  that  it 
was  as  good  as  beholding  some  mar- 
vellously wrought  mechanism  glorious 
with  jewels  to  watch  the  scamper  of 
the  thing  with  its  long  legs  over  the 
heads  of  the  spears  of  grass  that  bent 
to  its  weight.  I  returned,  and, 
opening  my  portmanteau,  pulled  out 


the  pistols  which  lay  there  loaded,  and 
thrust  them  into  my  pockets. 

"  I'll  go  and  take  a  view  of  the 
scene,"  said  I ;  "  there  may  be  land  in 
sight  away  west  from  the  tallest  of 
those  hummocks.  This  island  must 
form  one  of  the  Bahama  group  cer- 
tainly, and  if  so,  others  cannot  be 
very  remote,  though  hidden  from  this 
elevation.  Will  you  remain  here 
until  I  return  ?  " 

"  No,  I  will  accompany  you,"  she 
answered;  " there's  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of,  yet  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
being  alone."  She  sent  a  swift  glance 
round  her  with  a  faint  smile  that  was 
like  asking  forgiveness  for  this  little 
show  of  weakness. 

The  length  of  her  dress  made  me 
feel  a  trifle  uneasy.  It  was  impossible 
to  know  what  small  murderous  fangs 
lay  hidden  among  the  long  coarse 
grass  that  showed  yellow  and  bald  in 
places  to  the  roasting  eye  of  the  sun. 
The  folds  of  her  gown  formed  such  a 
flowing  drapery  that  the  skirts  of  it 
trailed  a  foot  or  two  in  her  wake — a 
regular  net  for  the  ensnaring  of  any- 
thing venomous  or  distracting.  Let 
her  courage  be  what  it  would,  me- 
thought  if  she  should  hook  up  such  a 
spider  as  the  chap  I  had  just  put  to 
flight,  it  might  go  hard  with  us  both. 
It  was  no  time  for  ceremony.  It  is 
simply  impossible  for  a  man  to  be 
marooned  with  a  girl  without  the 
vessel  that  makes  castaways  of  them 
carrying  off  a  mass  of  the  superfluous 
decorums  which  on  shipboard  kept 
them  at  arm's-length. 

"  Miss  Grant,"  said  I,  "  excuse  me 
— your  dress  is  too  long." 

She  gathered  the  folds  of  it  in  her 
hand,  and  said  simply,  "  Yes,  much 
too  long ; "  then  going  to  one  of  her 
trunks  she  produced,  after  some 
fumbling — a  pincushion  ! — (to  think, 
now,  of  a  pincushion  on  an  uninhabited 
island  !) — and  handing  it  to  me,  bade 
me  help  pin  her  dress  up  for  her. 
It  was  a  task  in  its  way  to  re- 
concile one  almost  to  being  marooned 
— for  the  moment,  at  least.  I  don't 
think  I  had  known  how  perilously 
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emotional  this  woman  had  made  me 
at  heart  in  all  thoughts  that  had 
reference  to  her,  until  I  put  my  hand 
to  the  sweet  and  careless  intimacy  of 
this  pinning  job.  It  was  a  sort  of 
haunting  of  her  closest  presence  while 
it  lasted,  like  bending  the  face  to  a 
flower  that  one  has  long  been  able  to 
admire  with  the  eye  only.  She  watched 
me  with  a  half-smile  as  I  stooped 
round  her,  whilst  I  trimmed  her  canvas 
suitably  to  the  best  of  my  judgment 
for  our  adventure ;  with  an  air  of 
unaffected  indifference  touched  but 
very  subtly  with  the  most  delicate 
imaginable  spirit  of  coquetry.  It  was 
more  like  a  flirting  passage,  indeed, 
in  some  merry  picknicking  jaunt — as 
though  we  two  had  strolled  from  the 
rest  of  the  people,  and  I  was  clumsily 
trying  to  make  good  the  dilapidations 
following  an  airy  frolic — than  a  detail 
of  one  of  the  grimmest  of  all  ocean- 
incidents.  She  again  explored  the  box 
she  had  recently  rummaged,  and  took 
from  it  the  silver-mounted  pistol  which 
she  had  shown  to  me  on  board  the 
brig,  and  after  deliberating  a  minute 
or  two,  thrust  the  barrel  into  the 
bosom  of  her  dress. 

"I  will  carry  it  for  you,"  said  I, 
with  a  small  recoil  from  the  reckless- 
ness with  which  she  had  slid  the 
loaded  weapon  aslant  her  beautiful 
figure.  "  Should  you  stumble — let 
me  hold  it  for  you." 

She  withdrew  it,  saying,  "  I  must 
be  armed  as  well  as  you.  I  shall  know 
how  to  carry  it."  With  that  she 
opened  another  trunk,  and  after  a 
brief  hunt  drew  forth  a  dainty  leathern 
belt  of  South  American  make  and 
fashion,  into  which,  after  clasping  it 
loosely  round  her,  she  stuck  the  pistol, 
where  it  lay  safe  enough,  and  ready  to 
her  hand  besides  ;  and  then,  equipping 
ourselves  with  a  cotton  umbrella  a- 
piece,  we  started  for  the  green  hum- 
mock that  rose  at  about  half  a  mile 
inland,  taking  a  bit  of  a  circuit  to  the 
left  so  as  to  go  clear  of  the  trees,  into 
whose  cathedral-like  dimness  it  was 
difficult  to  peer  without  uncomfortable 
fancies  of  savage  things — imaginations 


of  bright  hungry  eyes  glistening  be- 
tween some  mighty  spikes  of  aloes  ; 
the  small  head  of  a  serpent  half-way 
up  a  tree,  with  fold  swelling  upon  fold 
of  spotted,  bloated  skin,  rising  cork- 
screw-fashion to  the  green  intricacies 
atop  —  all  helped,  as  such  notions 
would  be,  by  the  novel  tropical  smell 
of  flower  and  gum  in  the  wind,  and 
the  innumerable  murmur  of  flies  and 
insects  skirring  across  the  sight  on 
wings  of  translucent  pearl,  and  the 
melancholy,  unmusical  pipings  of  birds, 
one  wailing  to  another  and  waiting  for 
the  answer,  as  it  seemed. 

We  stepped  along  very  cautiously, 
Miss  Grant  looking  down  for  the  most 
part,  and  I  round  about.  The  greenery 
soothed  the  eye,  but  there  was  a 
savageness  put  into  every  thing  you  saw 
by  the  loneliness  of  the  place  that 
weighed  perilously  upon  the  spirits. 
For  my  part,  I  felt  as  though  the 
sand  we  trod  had  never  before  re- 
ceived the  impress  of  a  human  foot, 
and  there  were  moments  during  that 
walk  when  the  helplessness  and  hope- 
lessness of  our  condition  affected  me 
so  violently  that  I  could  scarce  draw 
a  breath,  and  I  had  to  call  a  halt, 
feigning,  with  my  hand  to  my  brow, 
that  I  had  paused  only  to  obtain  a 
better  view  of  the  island. 

From  the  summit  of  the  hummock 
we  could  see  all  around  us.  The  sea 
went  in  a  brilliant  blue  slope  to  the 
sky,  the  great  dome  of  which,  brassy 
with  the  glory  of  the  sun  that  was  but 
a  little  past  the  meridian,  set  you 
thinking  of  some  mighty,  brightly- 
burnished  copper  bell  charged  with 
fiery  splendour  shutting  down  over  you, 
with  this  green  spot  of  earth  parching 
in  the  midst  of  it  to  the  roasting  me- 
tallic glare.  A  little  leaning  shaft  of 
white,  with  an  ice-like  gleam  upon  it, 
broke  the  continuity  of  the  southern 
seaboard.  It  was  the  canvas  of  the 
brig.  From  her  right  all  round  and 
back  again  to  her  the  clear  horizon 
ran  without  a  flaw.  If  land  were 
visible  from  the  cross-trees  of  the  Iron 
Crown,  it  was  concealed  from  us  here. 
The  little  forest  betwixt  us  and  the 
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creek  hid  the  foreshore  of  the  island 
past  it ;  but  one  knew  how  it  would 
be  there  by  how  it  was  wherever  else 
the  eye  turned.  The  surf  rimmed  the 
white  sands  with  three  or  four  lines  of 
flashing  snow,  which  seemed  to  melt 
into  the  coral  beach  like  liquid  light, 
and  the  seething  of  it  fell  as  delicately 
upon  the  ear  as  the  hissing  of  cham- 
pagne in  a  glass  poised  to  the  lips. 

"It  is  all  clear  sea,  apparently," 
said  I ;  "  the  blue  seems  to  me  to 
spread  everywhere  the  same.  There 
is  some  chance  for  us  in  that,  for  in 
such  soundings  there  can  be  no  dan- 
ger to  navigation,  and  'a  vessel  may 
heave  close  enough  into  view  to  per- 
ceive our  signals  at  any  hour." 

"  We  should  have  some  signals 
ready,"  said  Miss  Grant. 

"  Nothing  to  catch  the  eye  like 
smoke,"  said  I ;  "  I  will  build  a  big 
bonfire  up  here  this  afternoon,  ready 
to  make  a  blaze  when  the  time 
comes." 

"The  island  is  certainly  unin- 
habited," she  said,  exploring  it  with 
her  dark  eyes.  "  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  it  has  ever  even  been  discovered ; 
but  it  is  best  as  it  is,  Mr.  Musgrave. 
Surely  the  very  worst  shipwrecks  are 
those  in  which  sailors  and  passengers 
have  been  thrown  amongst  savages." 

"  It  is  blisteringly  hot  up  here," 
said  I,  "  let  us  return  to  the  cool  of 
the  trees.  A  moment  though  !  You 
have  a  keen  sight.  Can  you  distin- 
guish anywhere  upon  this  island  the 
least  gleam  of  water  1 " 

She  searched  slowly  and  narrowly, 
as  did  I  for  the  matter  of  that.  Again 
and  again  I  was  deceived  by  some  thin 
sinuous  streak  of  sand  that  had  the 
very  sheen  of  a  limpid  stream  in  its 
dazzle,  as  it  seemed  to  creep  like  some 
little  brook  amid  the  herbage  of  the 
denser  growths ;  but  my  eye  could 
regularly  follow  it  to  broader  tracks 
which  were  unmistakably  sand  to  the 
sight ;  and  I  was  about  to  give  up, 
when  Miss  Grant,  who  had  been  look- 
ing steadfastly  in  one  direction  for 
some  minutes,  said,  "  That  must  be  a 
little  waterfall  yonder,  Mr.  Musgrave  ; 


look  past  the  curve   there,   over    the 
head  of  that  clump  of  bushes." 

She  pointed  to  the  foot  of  the  slope 
of  another  hummock,  lower  and  smaller 
than  the  one  on  whose  brow  we  stood, 
and  in  a  breath  I  caught  the  sparkle 
of  a  waterfall  shivering  like  splinters 
of  bright  steel  against  the  green  edge 
of  the  rise,  and  amidst  the  interlacery 
of  the  bush  whose  density  a  little  lower 
down  hid  it.  If  it  were  fresh  water 
it  was  of  the  first  consequence  in  the 
world  to  us,  and  without  another  word 
we  started  for  it.  It  proved  as  thirsty, 
bubbling,  and  murmuring  a  brook  as 
ever  lipped  glass-like  to  an  English 
river.  Its  source  was  some  distance 
away  ;  it  flowed  freshly  in  a  channel 
of  its  own  fretting  to  the  spot  at 
which  we  had  arrived,  when  it  sulked 
again  in  a  wide  pool,  passing  on  afresh 
in  a  mimic  torrent,  narrowing  for  a 
space  till  its  volume  made  a  foam  of  it, 
then  running  clear  under  the  sky  for 
twenty  fathoms,  after  which  it  pierced 
the  herbage  and  vanished  amidst  the 
trees.  I  scooped  up  some  with  my 
hand  and  tasted  it.  New  milk  was 
never  sweeter.  I  had  a  brandy-flask 
in  my  pocket,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
silver  cup  attached  to  it  we  drank  our 
fill  of  this  delicious  water.  No  wine 
was  ever  so  well  tasted  ;  it  was  ice- 
cold  too,  and  of  so  diamond-like  a 
clearness,  that  but  for  its  whispers  as 
it  ran,  and  the  hue  of  the  blue  sky  in 
it,  it  would  have  been  as  invisible  as 
water  in  a  crystal  vase.  Short  of  the 
appearance  of  a  ship  promising  deliver- 
ance to  us,  nothing,  I  am  persuaded, 
could  have  so  helped  my  spirits  as  the 
discovery  of  this  fresh  water.  There 
was  thirst  in  the  dry  and  blinding 
sparkle  of  the  sand ;  there  was  thirst 
in  the  aspect  of  the  tracks  of  rusty 
yellow  herbage  which  dashed  the 
vegetation  with  their  sickly  tint ; 
there  was  thirst  in  the  hot  air 
that  everywhere  trembled  like  the  at- 
mosphere over  a  flame,  until  in  places 
the  horizon  waved  as  though  a  high 
swell  were  running  out  there,  and  the 
slender  trunks  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees 
wound  upon  the  sight  with  the  move- 
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ment  of  an  archiinedean  screw  slowly 
revolving.  Here,  then,  were  inspira- 
tions to  make  the  discovery  of  this 
brook  of  running  waters  a  positive 
rapture  in  its  way.  Suppose  it  had  no 
existence,  I  thought ;  what  should  we 
have  done  ?  The  beakers  the  men  had 
dispatched  us  with  held  but  a  few 
gallons.  Rain  water  might  have  been 
found  perhaps  by  digging  in  the  sand, 
but  I  had  my  doubts  of  that  when  I 
came  to  look  at  the  dust  of  the  milk- 
white  foreshore.  The  mere  fancy  of 
our  condition  without  this  brook — the 
central  roasting  Eye  sending  an  atmo- 
sphere of  brass  flowing  to  the  furthest 
confines,  the  thirsty,  salt  noise  of  the 
surf  (you  could  hear  the  saltness  of 
it  in  the  seethe  of  each  little  recoiling 
breaker) — was  almost  enough  to  make 
one  keep  one's  hot  lips  steeped  in  the 
crystal  coolness  and  sweetness  of  the 
prattling  stream. 

But  my  heart  fell  again  as  we  walked 
slowly  towards  the  spot  where  our 
luggage  was.  Indeed,  the  mere  sight 
of  these  details  of  civilization — port- 
manteaux, trunks  of  the  latest  fashion, 
rugs,  camp-stools,  walking-sticks,  the 
twenty  odds  and  ends  which  had  gone 
to  our  equipment — made  such  a  con- 
trast of  the  inhospitable  desolation  of 
the  spot  of  land  on  which  we  were 
imprisoned,  that  the  stoutest  spirit 
must  have  yielded,  I  think,  to  a  feel- 
ing of  hopelessness.  How  were  we  to 
obtain  a  shelter  for  the  night  ?  When 
our  .slender  store  of  provisions  gave 
out,  where  were  we  to  look  for  a  further 
stock  1  Again,  unless  we  were  taken 
off  by  some  passing  ship,  what  was 
our  chance  of  escape  ?  There  was  no 
lack  of  wood  on  the  island,  and  with 
tools  I  might  have  contrived  to  put 
together  some  sort  of  log-fabric  on 
which,  under  Heaven,  we  might  have 
made  shift  to  blow  away  to  Avithin 
reach  of  succour,  whether  of  land  or 
of  ship  ;  but  without  chopper  or  saw, 
yonder  grove  was  of  no  more  vise  to  us 
than  a  handful  of  the  white  sand  by 
the  creek  there.  However,  it  was  a 
little  soon  for  lamentation,  though  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this  a  man's  groans 


would  be  deepest  when  his  experiences 
were  freshest. 

"It  is  aboub  time  we  broke  our 
fast,"  said  I ;  "  perhaps  we  should  feel 
faint  had  we  nothing  to  think  about 
but  our  appetites.  The  men  were  mer- 
ciful to  send  our  luggage  ashore  with 
us.  Those  camp-stools  of  yours  are 
worth  a  million." 

I  opened  one  of  the  cases  containing 
our  provisions,  and  prepared  a  meal  of 
preserved  meat  and  biscuit,  along  with 
the  remainder  of  a  bottle  of  Madeira. 
The  camp-stools  made  us  seats,  and 
our  table  was  the  lid  of  a  trunk.  Of 
all  the  passages  of  this  particular  nau- 
tical experience  of  my  life,  our  first 
meal  on  this  little  nameless  island  re- 
curs to  me  the  most  vividly.  I  think  I 
hear  now  the  hum  of  the  sultry  sea- 
breeze  amid  the  boughs  overhead, 
rendered  refreshing  to  the  ear  by  the 
metallic-like  rustling  of  leaves,  yet 
always  blowing  vibratory  with  the  in- 
numerable buzzings  of  flies  and  insects. 
I  see  again  the  green  lizard,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  foliage 
amongst  which  he  lurked,  viewing 
us  with  brilliant  eyes  from  some  limb 
on  high.  Occasionally  there  would 
come  a  harsh,  short  scream  from  a 
paroquet,  and  a  flash  of  lustrous  plu- 
mage from  one  verdant  shadow  to' 
another,  like  a  fragment  of  rainbow 
borne  along  by  the  wind,  accompanied 
by  the  sharp  rushing  skirr  of  beating 
pinions.  The  sunshine  was  alive  with 
the  glancing  forms  of  coloured  things 
— now  a  great  dragon-fly,  a  golden 
shaft  propelled  by  wings  of  gossamer 
— now  a  butterfly  of  glorious  hue — now 
some  tiny  red-breasted  bird,  a  sort  of 
wood-pecker,  maybe,  for  I  noticed  that 
a  drumming  as  of  bills  would  spring  up 
out  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  streak 
of  radiant  feathers  had  vanished.  Had 
all  been  well  with  us,  good  beds  to  look 
forward  to  at  night,  with  even  such  ne- 
cessaries to  support  us  as  a  backwood- 
settlement  might  supply,  why,  this 
little  island,  with  my  beautiful  and 
courageous  companion,  would  have 
been  something — say  even  for  a  fort- 
night— to  have  entered  into  the  reali- 
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ties  of  life  as  a  sorb  of  dream  of  para- 
dise, a  fancy  for  whose  brief  fulfil- 
ment under  happy  conditions  I  would 
barter  a  dozen  years  of  the  delights  of 
the  gayest  and  most  showy  cities  of 
Europe.  But  'twas  sheer  nightmare 
and  nothing  more,  spite  of  the  waving 
verdure  of  the  savanna,  of  the  glittering 
of  the  tropic  bird,  of  flowers  lovely  as 
the  constellations  of  the  midnight  of 
the  Antilles,  of  the  rain-like  pattering 
of  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  of 
odours  as  of  the  lime  and  the  cit- 
ron, when  one  sent  one's  gaze  seawards, 
and  felt  the  whole  solitude  of  the 
mighty  deep  melting  through  and 
through  into  one  in  a  kind  of  swoon, 
as  it  seemed,  of  the  very  soul. 

However,  we  ate  and  drank,  and 
were  the  better  for  it.  I  lighted  a 
cheroot,  and  fell  a-thinking  with  my 
eyes  on  Miss  Grant.  She  was  equally 
thoughtful,  with  a  far-away  expression 
in  her  face. 

"  There  are  nervous  folks,"  said  I, 
"  who  would  not  accept  the  gift  of 
looking  ahead  even  for  a  fortnight  if 
they  could  make  their  fortunes  through 
it.  Throw  me  back  a  couple  of  months 
ago  into  Piccadilly,  with  leave  to  peer 
far  enough  to  divine  old  Broadwater's 
nature,  and  to  guess  at  the  issues  it 
must  shape,  and  we  should  not  be 
here." 

"  It  is  all  my  fault,"  said  she. 

"Mine!"  I  exclaimed.  "I  should 
have  insisted  on  being  put  ashore  with 
you  in  the  English  Channel." 

"  I  mean  it  is  my  fault  that  you 
ever  made  the  voyage,"  she  replied. 

"  You  would  not  wish  to  be  alone, 
though,"  said  I,  smiling. 

She  shook  her  head  with  an  unaf- 
fected shudder. 

"  What  conclusions  will  Alexander 
arrive  at,"  said  I,  "  when  day  after 
clay  goes  by,  and  no  Iron  Crown  ar- 
rives at  Rio? " 

"I  don't  like  to  think  of  it,"  she 
answered  ;  "  but  he  will  have  to  be 
patient.  He  must  wait,  as  /must  wait." 

"  Pity  it  is  not  the  other  way 
about,"  said  I.  "  He  ought  to  be  here, 
and  you  safe  at  Rio." 


She  looked  at  me  quickly,  with  a 
half-formed  fancy,  as  it  seemed,  hover- 
ing on  her  lips,  parted  as  if  to  speak, 
faintly  coloured,  and  plucking  a  blade 
of  the  coarse  grass  at  her  side,  ap- 
peared to  study  the  texture  of  it. 

"Alexander  will  conclude  that  the 
brig  has  gone  down  with  all  hands," 
I  continued.  "  The  men  are  sure  to 
scuttle  her,  and  as  they  know  if 
rescued  they  will  have  to  account  for 
us  and  the  two  men  they  have  made 
away  with — Broadwater  and  Bothwell, 
I  mean — it  is  odds  if  they  don't  in- 
vent the  name  of  the  ship  they  profess 
to  have  belonged  to,  so  that  the  truth 
will  never  reach  my  cousin  until  we 
carry  the  news  ourselves  to  him." 

"  Poor  boy !  his  anxiety  will  be 
cruel.  But  perhaps  we  shall  be  with 
him  sooner  than  we  expect." 

"  I  hope  so,  indeed,  for  your  sake," 
said  I,  with  a  lift  of  my  brows  to  the 
tormenting  puzzlement  of  how  it  was 
to  be  done.  "  But  suflicient  unto  the 
day,  Miss  Grant.  Here  are  we 
marooned,  and  what's  next  to  do? 
that's  the  question.  No  chance  of  our 
being  taken  off  this  afternoon,  nor  of 
our  escaping  in  any  other  way.  The 
night  then  is  before  us,  and  we  must 
provide  for  it.  I  have  no  means  of 
erecting  any  sort  of  shelter,  and  the 
island  offers  nothing.  For  my  part, 
one  of  those  rugs  and  a  stretch  of 
that  dry  sand  will  make  me  as  good  a 
couch  as  I  need,  spite  of  the  land-crab 
and  whatever  else  crawls  hereabouts 
at  night.  But  the  notion  of  your 
lying  on  the  cold  ground  is  intolerable 
to  me,"  said  I,  turning  my  eyes  about 
in  vain  search  of  any  hint  for  a  high 
and  dry  bed  for  her  in  tree  or  slope. 

"  I  have  a  net  hammock  in  one  of 
those  boxes,"  she  exclaimed,  "  unhap- 
pily only  one.  If  you " 

"  7  /  Lord  love  you,  Miss  Grant  ! 
Why,  if  it  were  not  for  the  lizards 
aloft,  I'd  seize  myself  to  a  bough,  and 
make  a  bed  of  one  of  those  leafy  forks 
up  there,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  did.  But 
there  may  be  monkeys  in  this  island 
for  aught  I  know,  and  on  the  whole  I 
fancy  a  sand-mattress  promises  me  a 
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quieter  couch  than  a  tree.  If  you  can 
find  the  hammock,  we  will  turn  to  and 
rig  it  up  in  as  snug  a  place  as  we  can 
light  on." 

She  immediately  explored  one  of 
her  boxes,  and  presently  found  the 
hammock.  It  was  formed  of  net,  but 
very  strong,  though  so  portable  that 
one  could  have  stowed  it  away  in  one's 
hat,  with  ship-shape  clews  and  eyes 
and  lengths  of  laniard  ready  spliced 
for  lashings.  This,  it  seems,  like  her 
pistol,  her  belt,  and  divers  other 
matters,  had  been  one  of  her  Rio 
possessions.  It  was  an  odd  thing  to 
carry  home  from  South  America  to 
the  English  climate ;  but  it  was  an 
old  relic  of  home,  she  told  me,  in 
which  she  had  passed  many  a  long 
slumberous  hour  under  the  scented 
and  myriad-voiced  shade  of  the  cotton 
trees,  of  the  gleaming  leaves  of  the 
star-apple,  and  the  slender  branches 
bending  to  the  weight  of  the  golden 
shaddock.  Besides,  she  knew  little  of 
Great  Britain,  and  might  have  believed 
that  the  sun  was  as  constant  to  the 
garden-plains  and  smoking  cities  of 
the  greatest  maritime  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  as  it  was  to  the 
country  in  which  she  had  been  bred. 
But  a  spell  of  the  Edgeware  Road 
would  suffice  to  correct  even  odder 
fancies  than  that. 

I  swung  the  hammock  between  two 
trees  which  exactly  fitted  the  length 
of  it.  They  stood  somewhat  forward 
from  the  group  where  our  boxes  were, 
with  a  tract  of  white  sand  hard  by, 
which  I  had  resolved  should  furnish 
me  with  a  bed  that  night ;  so  that  she 
would  swing  close  over  me,  and  be  as 
free  likewise  as  one  could  possibly 
contrive  from  all  risks  of  visits  during 
the  dark  hours  from  the  lizards  and 
tree-toads  in  which  I  reckoned  this 
island  abounded.  I  formed  a  mattress 
and  pillow  for  her  of  shawls  and  rugs, 
and,  learning  that  she  had  some  mos- 
quito-curtains in  her  boxes,  I  borrowed 
a  roll  of  white  tape  from  her,  wanting 
a  better  kind  of  line,  and  made  a  ridge- 
rope  of  it  along  her  hammock,  with  a 
couple  of  pieces  of  wood  cut  from  the 
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bough  of  a  tree  to  serve  as  stanchions, 
that  the  ends  of  the  curtain  might 
float  fair  past  the  clews,  and  so  protect 
her  at  both  ends. 

"  Perhaps  there  are  no  mosquitoes," 
said  she,  watching  me  as  I  worked. 

"  I  hope  not/'  said  I,  doubtfully ; 
"anyhow,  I  shall  borrow  one  of  your 
curtains,  and  roll  myself  up  in  it  when 
the  time  comes.  Unless  my  system 
has  undergone  a  change  since  I  was  at 
Bombay,  a  mosquito-bite  with  me 
signifies  a  lump  rather  larger  than  a 
crow's  egg,  and  as  red  as  Broad  water's 
nose." 

"  We  have  plenty  of  them  at  Rio," 
said  she,  "  but  they  never  tease  me. 
Though  the  species  may  be  different 
here,"  she  added,  with  a  glance  at  the 
contrivance  I  had  rigged  up,  which 
made  me  fancy  that,  bad  as  our  melan- 
choly and  dreadful  situation  was, 
there  would  be  nothing  in  it  to  hinder 
her  from  objecting  to  the  defacement 
of  her  fair  face  by  the  singing  pests 
of  these  rich  and  sparkling  parallels. 

I  now  found  that  occupation  of  any 
kind  was  helpful  to  my  spirits,  and 
thereupon  pulling  off  my  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  baring  my  arms,  I  went 
to  work  with  a  tolerably  stout  knife 
I  happened  to  have  in  my  pocket — 
one  of  those  useful  combinations  of 
corkscrew,  gimlet,  saw,  and  the  like 
—  to  cut  as  much  dried  stuff  as 
I  could  make  shift  to  deal  with ; 
of  which  I  manufactured  faggots 
by  securing  them  with  ligatures  of 
grass  strong  enough  to  knot.  Miss 
Grant  insisted  on  helping  me.  She 
had  replaced  the  somewhat  small- 
brimmed  hat  she  had  come  ashore  in 
with  a  great  yellow  sombrero  fash- 
ioned head-covering  that  sheltered  her 
like  an  umbrella,  and  I  see  her  now 
bending  her  graceful  figure  to  the 
faggot  at  her  feet,  her  white  hands, 
with  a  flashing  ring  or  two  upon  them, 
nimbly  and  swiftly  knotting  the  grass 
bindings,  lifting  her  face  occasionally 
to  address  me,  with  her  dark  eyes  the 
brighter,  her  teeth  the  whiter,  her 
complexion  the  fairer,  for  the  softness 
of  the  shadow  which  lay  upon  he 
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beauty.     We    manufactured    a    great 
number    of    these    faggots,    and  con- 
veyed the  whole  of  them  between  us 
in  several  journeys  to  the  summit  of 
the  hummock,  where  we  built  them  up 
in  a  goodly  pile,  taking  care  to  fence 
them  about  that  they  should  not  be 
blown  away  by   a    sudden    squall   or 
rising  of  wind,  and  further  protecting 
the    whole  by  a  thick   cover  of    live 
branches,  densely-leaved,  which  would 
also  thicken  the  smoke  whenever  the 
time   came   for   us  to  set  fire  to  the 
heap.     The    great    heap    made     this 
labour  very  arduous,  but   though  its 
completion  left    us  both   wearied,    it 
was  a  thing  to  be  done,  and  we  felt 
the  easier  in  our  minds  when  it  was 
finished.     It  was  impossible  to  know 
but  that  at  any  hour  we  might  happen 
to    look    seawards    and   spy  a  vessel 
slipping   fleetly  past,    too    far    off    to 
witness  any  waving  signal  of  shawl  or 
handkerchief,  but  well  within  view  of 
such  a  volume  of   smoke  as  our  body 
of  faggots  would  make. 

We  paused  a  moment  on  the  brow 
of  the  little  elevation,  before  returning 
from  our  last  excursion  to  the  hum- 
mock, to  take  a  long  look  round.  The 
sun  was  sinking  in  the  cloudless  west- 
ern heavens,  a  great  shield  of  fast 
reddening  fire ;  and  the  placid  purple 
ocean  beneath  him  seemed  to  rise  with 
a  rounding  of  its  polished  bosom  as 
though  drawn  upwards  by  some  mighty 
magnet.  One  could  not  look  a  moment 
without  a  weeping  of  the  sight  into  the 
blinding  glow  of  the  western  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  the  sea  went  from  there 
into  a  tender  deepening  of  turquoise 
against  the  orange  reflection  of  the 
eastern  sky,  and  the  thin  edge  of  surf 
took  a  colour  from  the  sands  that  now 
shone  golden  in  the  evening  light.  The 
air  blew  very  gentle  and  warm.  The 


tropic  picture  was  deepened  to  every 
sense  by  the  strange  uncommon  sounds 
rising  from  the  island — queer  chirpings 
and  snorings  ;  sharp  short  cries  from 
the  wood,  like  women's  voices  calling 
hoarsely  ;  brief  melancholy  pipings 
making  answer  to  like  notes,  sad,  low, 
and  more  distant.  The  sound  of  the 
surf  seethed  through  this  curious 
concert,  but  nothing  moved,  look 
where  one  would,  if  it  were  not  the 
flash  of  a  bird  of  gorgeous  plumage,  a 
stir  of  some  near  tall  spears  of  grass, 
or  the  curled  head  of  a  palm  slightly 
swayed  by  the  wind  into  a  beckoning 
posture  or  an  airy  salutation.  There 
was  a  quality  in  the  light  of  the  waning 
day  that  put  a  melancholy  into  the 
spirit  of  the  solitude  of  this  place  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  moonlight  or  the 
starry  darkness  of  the  night.  Fresh 
as  we  were  from  days  and  days  of  the 
loneliness  and  immensity  of  the  deep, 
yet  there  was  something  in  the  bound- 
less aspect  of  the  ocean,  as  we  surveyed 
it  from  the  height  of  that  hummock, 
which,  speaking  for  myself,  shocked 
and  scared  one's  instincts  as  though 
one  gazed  at  some  preternatural  rev- 
elation of  sea.  I  saw  Miss  Grant 
droop  in  her  posture,  so  to  speak,  at 
the  sight  of  it  ;  her  clasped  fingers 
holding  her  hands  before  her  relaxed  ; 
her  arms  fell  to  her  side ;  her  head 
sank  as  she  slowly  brought  her  eyes 
from  the  flawless  ocean  to  my  face. 
She  breathed  slow  and  deep,  as  one  in 
whom  perception  has  grown  to  the 
weight  of  a  burden  upon  the  heart. 

"  Come,"  said  I,  taking  her  gently 
by  the  hand,  "  there  is  a  morrow,  and 
yet  a  morrow,  before  us.  The  good 
God  is  over  all." 

We  walked  slowly  and  in  silence 
back  to  the  spot  where  we  meant  to 
pass  the  night. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THERE  is  a  certain  small  class  of 
persons  in  the  history  of  literature 
the  members  of  which  possess,  at  least 
for  literary  students,  an  interest  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  They  are  the 
writers  who  having  attained  not 
merely  popular  vogue,  but  fame  as 
solid  as  fame  can  ever  be,  in  their  own 
day,  having  been  praised  by  the 
praised,  and  as  far  as  can  be  seen 
having  owed  this  praise  to  none  of  the 
merely  external  and  irrelevant  causes 
—  politics,  religion,  fashion  or  what 
not — from  which  it  sometimes  arises, 
experience  in  a  more  or  less  short  time 
after  their  death  the  fate  of  being, 
not  exactly  cast  down  from  their  high 
place,  but  left  respectfully  alone  in  it, 
unvisited,  unincensed,  unread.  Among 
these  writers,  over  the  gate  of  whose 
division  of  the  literary  Elysium  the 
famous  "  Who  now  reads  Boling- 
broke  1 "  might  serve  as  motto,  the 
author  of  "  The  Village  "  and  "  Tales 
of  the  Hall  "  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable. As  for  Crabbe's  popularity 
in  his  own  day  there  is  no  mistake 
about  that.  Ii>  was  extraordinarily 
long,  it  was  extremely  wide,  it  in- 
cluded the  select  few  as  well  as  the 
vulgar,  it  was  felt  and  more  or  less 
fully  acquiesced  in  by  persons  of  the 
most  diverse  tastes,  habits,  and  literary 
standards.  His  was  not  the  case, 
which  occurs  now  and  then,  of  a 
man  who  makes  a  great  reputation  in 
early  life  and  long  afterwards  pre- 
serves it  because,  either  by  accident  or 
prudence,  he  does  not  enter  the  lists 
with  his  younger  rivals,  and  therefore 
these  rivals  can  afford  to  show  him  a 
reverence  which  is  at  once  graceful 
and  cheap.  Crabbe  won  his  spurs  in 
full  eighteenth  century,  and  might 
have  boasted,  altering  Landor's  words, 
that  he  had  dined  early  and  in  the 
best  of  company,  or  have  parodied 
Goldsmith,  and  said,  "  I  have  John- 


son and  Burke :  all  the  wits  have 
been  here."  But  when  his  studious 
though  barren  manhood  was  passed, 
and  he  again  began  as  almost  an  old 
man  to  write  poetry,  he  entered  into 
full  competition  with  the  giants  of  the 
new  school,  whose  ideals  and  whose 
education  were  utterly  different  from 
his.  While  "The  Library"  and 
"  The  Village  "  came  to  a  public  which 
still  had  Johnson,  which  had  but  just 
lost  Goldsmith,  and  which  had  no 
other  poetical  novelty  before  it  than 
Cowper,  "  The  Borough "  and  the 
later  Tales  entered  the  lists  with 
"Marmion"  and  "  Childe  Harold", 
with  "  Christabel"  and  "The  Excur- 
sion", even  with  "  Endymion "  and 
"The  Revolt  of  Islam".  Yet  these 
later  works  of  Crabbe  met  with  the 
fullest  recognition  both  from  readers 
and  from  critics  of  the  most  oppo- 
site tendencies.  Scott,  the  most 
generous,  and  Wordsworth,1  the  most 
grudging,  of  all  the  poets  of  the  day 
towards  their  fellows,  united  in 
praising  Crabbe  ;  and  unromantic  as 
the  poet  of  "  The  Village "  seems  to 
us  he  was  perhaps  Sir  Walter's 
favourite  English  bard.  Scott  read 
him  constantly,  he  quotes  him  inces- 
santly ;  and  no  one  who  has  read  it 
can  ever  forget  how  Crabbe  figures  in 

1  Iu  1834,  after  Crabbe's  death,  Wordsworth 
wrote  to  his  son  :  "  Your  father's  works  .... 
will  last,  from  their  combined  merit  as  poetry 
and  truth,  full  as  long  as  anything  that  lias 
been  expressed  in  verse  since  the  date  of  their 
first  appearance  ".  Between  the  writing  an  I 
the  printing  of  this  paper,  a  very  ditl'ivui 
estimate  by  Wordsworth  of  Crabbe  has  been 
published  (for  the  first  time,  I  believe)  in  Mr. 
(Jlayden's  "  Rogers  and  his  Contemporaries  ". 
Here  he  argues  at  great  length  that  "  Crabbe's 
verses  can  in  no  sense  be  called  poetry  ",  and 
that  "nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  his  pictures 
are  mere  matter  of  fact".  It  is  fair  to  say^ 
that  this  was  in  1808,  before  the  appearance  of 
"The  Borough"  and  of  almost  all  Crabbe's 
best  work. 
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the  most  pathetic  biographical  pages 
ever  written — Lockhart's  account  of 
the  death  at  Abbotsford.  Byron's  cri- 
ticism was  as  weak  as  his  verse  was 
powerful,  but  still  Byron  had  no  doubt 
about  Crabbe.  The  utmost  flight  of 
memory  or  even  of  imagination  can 
hardly  get  together  three  contem- 
porary critics  whose  standards,  tempers 
and  verdicts,  were  more  different  than 
those  of  Gifford,  Jeffrey,  and  Wilson. 
Yet  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
they  are  all  in  a  tale  about  Crabbe. 
In  this  unexampled  chorus  of  eulogy 
there  rose  (for  some  others  who  can 
hardly  have  admired  him  much  were 
simply  silent),  one  single  note,  so  far 
as  I  know,  or  rather  one  single  rattling 
peal  of  thunder  on  the  other  side.  It 
is  true  that  this  was  significant  enough, 
for  it  came  from  William  Hazlitt. 

Yet  against  this  chorus,  which  was 
not,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  the 
mere  utterance  of  a  loud-voiced  few, 
but  was  echoed  by  a  great  multitude 
who  eagerly  bought  and  read  Crabbe, 
must  be  set  the  almost  total  forgetful- 
ness  of  his  work  which  has  followed. 
It  is  true  that  of  living  or  lately  living 
persons  in  the  first  rank  of  literature 
some  great  names  can  be  cited  on  his 
side  ;  and  what  is  more,  that  these 
great  names  show  the  same  curious 
diversity  in  agreement  which  has  been 
already  noticed  as  one  of  Crabbe's 
triumphs.  The  translator  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  his  friend  the  present 
Laureate,  and  the  author  of  "  The 
Dream  of  Gerontius  ",  are  men  whose 
literary  ideals  are  known  to  be  different 
enough  ;  yet  they  add  a  third  trinity 
as  remarkable  as  those  others  of  Gif- 
ford, Jeffrey,  and  Wilson,  of  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  and  Byron.  Much  more 
recently  Mr.  Courthope  has  used 
Crabbe  as  a  weapon  in  that  battle 
of  his  with  literary  Liberalism  which 
he  has  waged  not  always  quite 
to  the  comprehension  of  his  fellow- 
critics  ;  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  dis- 
cussed him  as  one  who  knows  and 
loves  his  eighteenth  century.  But 
who  reads  him  ?  Who  quotes  him  1 
Who  likes  him  1  I  think  I  can  ven- 


ture to  say,  with  all  proper  humility, 
that  I  know  Crabbe  pretty  well :  1 
think  I  may  say  with  neither  humility 
nor  pride,  but  simply  as  a  person 
whose  business  it  has  been  for  some 
years  to  read  books,  and  articles,  and 
debates,  that  I  know  what  has  been 
written  and  said  in  England  lately. 
You  will  find  hardly  a  note  of  Crabbe 
in  these  writings  and  sayings.  He 
does  not  even  survive,  as  "Matthew 
Green,  who  wrote  '  The  Spleen '  ",  and 
others  survive,  by  quotations  which 
formerly  made  their  mark,  and  are 
retained  without  a  knowledge  of  their 
original.  If  anything  is  known  about 
Crabbe  to  the  general  reader,  it  is  the 
parody  in  "  Rejected  Addresses  ",  an 
extraordinarily  happy  parody  no  doubt, 
in  fact  rather  better  Crabbe  in  Crabbe's 
weakest  moments  than  Crabbe  him- 
self. But  naturally  there  is  nothing 
of  his  best  there ;  and  it  is  by  his 
best  things,  let  it  be  repeated  over 
and  over  in  face  of  all  opposition,  that 
a  poet  must  be  judged. 

Although  Crabbe's  life,  save  for  one 
dramatic  revolution,  was  one  of  the 
least  eventful  in  our  literary  history, 
it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least 
interesting.  Mr.  Kebbel's  book 1  gives 
a  very  fair  summary  of  it ;  but  the 
Life  by  Crabbe's  son  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  collected  editions  of  the  poems 
and  on  which  Mr.  Kebbel's  own  is 
avowedly  based,  is  perhaps  the  more 
interesting  of  the  two.  It  is  written 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  the  old 
literary  state  and  formality,  and  of  a 
feeling  on  the  writer's  part  that  he  is 
not  a  literary  man  himself,  and  that 
not  only  his  father  but  Mr.  Lockhart, 
Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Bowles  and  the  other 
high  literary  persons  who  assisted 
him  were  august  beings  of  another 
sphere.  This  is  all  the  more  agreeable 
'in  that  Crabbe's  sons  had  advantages 
of  education  and  otherwise  which 
were  denied  to  their  father,  and  might 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  have 
been  expected  to  show  towards  him  a 
lofty  patronage  rather  than  any  filial 

1   "Great    Writers:    Crabbe";    Toy   T.  E 
Kebbel.     London,  1888. 
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reverence.  The  poet  himself  was  born 
at  Aldborough,  a  now  tolerably  well 
known  watering-place  (the  fortune  of 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
in  "  No  Name ")  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1754.  That  not  uncommon  infirmity 
of  noble  minds  which  seeks  to  prove 
distinguished  ancestry  seems  to  have 
had  no  hold  on  the  plain  common  sense 
of  the  Crabbe  family,  who  maintained 
themselves  to  be  at  the  best  Norfolk 
yeomen,  and  though  they  possessed  a 
coat-of-arms,  avowed  with  much  frank- 
ness that  they  did  not  know  how  they 
got  it.  A  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago  they  had  apparently  lost  even  the 
dignity  of  yeomanhood,  and  occupied 
stations  quite  in  the  lower  rank  of  the 
middle  class  as  tradesmen,  non-com- 
missioned officers  in  the  navy  or  the 
merchant  service,  and  so  forth.  George 
Crabbe,  the  grandfather,  was  collector 
of  customs  at  Aldborough,  but  his  son, 
also  a  George,  was  a  parish  school- 
master and  a  parish  clerk  before  he 
returned  to  the  Suffolk  port  as  deputy 
collector  and  then  as  salt-master, 
or  collector  of  the  salt  duties.  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  kind  of  polish, 
and  late  in  life  was  a  mere  rough 
drinking  exciseman  ;  but  his  education, 
especially  in  mathematics,  appears  to 
have  been  considerable,  and  his  ability 
in  business  not  small.  The  third 
George,  his  eldest  son,  was  also  fairly 
though  very  irregularly  educated  for 
a  time,  and  his  father  perceiving  that 
he  was  "  a  fool  about  a  boat ",  had  the 
rather  unusual  common  sense  to  destine 
him  to  a  learned  profession.  Unluckily 
his  will  was  better  than  his  means, 
and  while  the  profession  which  Crabbe 
chose  or  which  was  chosen  for  him — 
that  of  medicine — was  not  the  best 
suited  to  his  tastes  or  talents,  the  re- 
sources of  the  family  were  not  equal 
to  giving  him  a  full  education,  even  in 
that.  He  was  still  at  intervals  employed 
in  the  Customs'  warehouses  at  "  piling 
up  butter  and  cheese "  even  after  he 
was  apprenticed  at  fourteen  to  a 
country  surgeon.  The  twelve  years 
which  he  spent  in  this  apprenticeship, 
in  an  abhorred  return  for  a  short  time 


to  the  cheese  and  butter,  in  a  brief 
visit   to   London,   where   he   had    no 
means  to  walk  the   hospitals,  and  in 
an  attempt  to  practise  with  little  or 
no  qualification  at  Aldborough  itself, 
present   a   rather   dismal    history   of 
apprenticeship  which  taught  nothing. 
But  Love  was,  for  once,  most  truly 
and  literally  Crabbe's  solace  and  his 
salvation,  his  master  and  his  patron. 
When  he  was  barely  eighteen,  still  an 
apprentice,  and  possessed,  as  far  as  can 
be  made  out,  neither  of  manners  nor 
prospects,  he  met  a  certain  Miss  Sarah 
Elmy.     She  was  three  or  four  years 
older  than    himself  and  much  better 
connected,  being  the  niece  and  eventual 
co-heiress  of  a  wealthy  yeoman  squire. 
She   was,  it  is  said,  pretty  ;  she  was 
evidently  accomplished,  and  she  seems 
to   have   had   access   to   the   country 
society  of  those  days.     But  Mira,  as 
Crabbe  called  her,  perhaps  merely  in  the 
fashion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  per- 
haps in  remembrance  of  Fulke  Greville's 
heroine  (for  he  knew  his  Elizabethans 
rather  well  for  a  man  of  those  days), 
and  no  doubt  also  with  a  secret  joy  to 
think  that   the  last  syllables  of    her 
Christian    name   and    surname   in   a 
way  spelt  the  appellation,  fell  in  love 
with   the  boy  and   made  his  fortune. 
But  for  her  Crabbe  would    probably 
have    subsided,    not   contentedly   but 
stolidly,  into  the  lot  of  a  Doctor  Slop 
of    the    time,  consoling    himself  with 
snuff    (which   he   always   loved)   and 
schnaps  (to  which  we  have  hints  that 
in   his   youth    he   was    not    averse). 
Mira  was    at  once  unalterably  faith- 
ful   to    him   and   unalterably    deter- 
mined not  to  marry  unless  he  could 
give    her    something    like  a    position. 
Their  long  engagement  (they  were  not 
married  till   he  was  twenty-nine  and 
she  was  thirty-three)  may,  as  we  shall 
see,  have  carried  with  it  some  of  the 
penalties   of  long  engagements.     But 
it  is  as  certain  as  any  such   thing  can 
be  that   but  for  it   English   literature 
would  have  lacked  the  name  of  Crabbe. 
There  is  no  space  here  to  go  through 
the    sufferings    of  the   novitiate.     At 
last,    at    the   extreme   end    of    1779, 
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Crabbe  made  up  his  mind  once  more 
to  seek  his  fortune,  this  time  by  aid 
of  literature  only,  in  London.  His 
son  has  printed  two  rare  scraps  of 
a  very  interesting  Journal  to  Mira 
which  he  kept  during  at  least  a  part 
of  the  terrible  year  of  struggle  which 
he  passed  there.  He  saw  the  riots  of 
'80 ;  he  canvassed,  always  more  or 
less  in  vain,  the  booksellers  and  the 
peers ;  he  spent  three-and-sixpence  of 
his  last  ten  shillings  on  a  copy  of 
Dryden  ;  he  was  much  less  disturbed 
about  imminent  starvation  than  by  the 
delay  of  a  letter  from  Mira  ("  my 
dearest  Sally"  she  becomes  with  a 
pathetic  lapse  from  convention,  when 
the  pinch  is  sorest)  or  by  the  doubt 
whether  he  had  enough  left  to  pay 
the  postage  of  one.  He  writes  prayers 
(but  not  for  the  public  eye),  ab- 
stracts of  sermons  for  Mira,  addresses 
(rather  adulatory)  to  Lord  Sherborne, 
which  received  no  answer.  All  this 
has  the  most  genuine  note  that  ever 
man  of  letters  put  into  his  work,  for 
whatever  Crabbe  was  or  was  not,  now 
or  at  any  time,  he  was  utterly  sincere  ; 
and  his  sincerity  makes  his  not  very 
abundant  letters  and  journals  unusu- 
ally interesting.  At  last,  after  a  year 
during  which  his  means  of  subsistence 
are  for  the  most  part  absolutely  un- 
known, he,  as  he  says  himself,  fixed 
"  by  some  propitious  influence,  in  some 
happy  moment "  on  Edmund  Burke  as 
the  subject  of  a  last  appeal. 

Nothing  in  all  literary  history  is,  in 
a  modest  way  and  without  pearls  and 
gold,  quite  so  like  a  fairy  tale  as  the 
difference  in  Crabbe's  fortunes  which 
tnis  propitious  influence  brought  about. 
On  the  day  when  he  wrote  to  Burke 
he  was,  as  he  said  in  the  letter  "  an 
outcast,  without  friends,  without  em- 
ployment, without  bread  ".  In  some 
twenty-four  hours  (the  night-term  of 
which  he  passed  in  ceaselessly  pacing 
Westminster  Bridge  to  cheat  the 
agony  of  expectation)  he  was  a  made 
man.  It  was  not  merely  that,  directly 
or  indirectly,  Bucke  procured  him  a 
solid  and  an  increasing  income.  He  did 
much  more  than  that.  Crabbe,  like 


most  self-educated  men,  was  quite  un- 
critical of  his  own  work  :  Burke  took 
him  into  his  own  house  for  months, 
encouraged  him  to  submit  his  poems, 
criticized  them  at  once  without  mercy 
and  with  judgment,  found  him  pub- 
lishers, found  him  a  public,  turned  him 
from  a  raw  country  boy  into  a  man 
who  at  least  had  met  society  of  the 
best  kind.  It  is  a  platitude  to  say 
that  for  a  hundred  persons  who  will 
give  money  or  patronage  there  is 
scarcely  one  who  will  take  trouble  of 
this  kind,  and  if  any  devil's  advocate 
objects  to  the  delight  of  producing  a 
"  lion "  it  may  be  answered  that  for 
Burke  at  least  this  delight  would  not 
have  been  delightful  at  all. 

The  immediate  form  which  the 
patronage  of  Burke  and  that,  soon 
added,  of  Thurlow  took,  is  one  which 
rather  shocks  the  present  day.  They 
made  Crabbe  turn  to  the  Church,  and 
got  a  complaisant  bishop  to  ordain 
him.  They  sent  him  (a  rather  dan- 
gerous experiment)  to  be  curate  in  his 
own  native  place,  and  finally  Burke 
procured  him  the  chaplaincy  at  Bel- 
voir.  The  young  Duke  of  Rutland, 
who  had  been  made  a  strong  Tory  by 
Pitt,  was  fond  of  letters,  and  his 
Duchess  Isabel,  who  was, — like  her 
elder  kinswoman,  Dryden's  Duchess  of 
Ormond — 

A  daughter   of    the  rose,  whose   cheeks 

unite 
The  varying  beauties  of  the  red  and  white, 

in  other  words,  a  Somerset,  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  gracious 
women  in  England.  Crabbe,  whose 
strictly  literary  fortunes  I  postpone 
for  the  present,  was  apparently  treated 
with  the  greatest  possible  kindness  by 
both ;  but  he  was  not  quite  happy,1 

1  Although  constantly  patronized  by  the 
Rutland  family  in  successive  generations,  and 
honoured  by  the  attentions  of  "Old  Q."  and 
others,  his  poems  are  full  of  growls  at  patrons. 
These  cannot  be  mere  echoes  of  Oldham  and 
Johnson,  but  their  exact  reason  is  unknown. 
His  son's  reference  to  it  is  so  extremely  cau- 
tious that  it  has  been  read  as  .a  confession 
that  Crabbe  was  prone  to  his  cups,  and 
quarrelsome  in  them — a  signal  instance  of 
the  unwisdom  of  not  speaking  out. 
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and  his  ever-prudent  Mira  still  would 
not   marry    him.      At  last   Thurlow's 
patronage    took    the    practical    form 
(it    had    already   taken    that,  equally 
practical,    of    a    hundred    pounds)    of 
two  small  Chancellor's  livings  in  Dor- 
setshire, residence  at  which  was    dis- 
pensed  with  by  the  easy  fashions   of 
the  day.     The  Duke  of  Rutland,  when 
he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  did  not  take  Crabbe  with  him, 
a     circumstance    which     has     excited 
some  unnecessary  discussion  ;  but  he 
gave    him   free   quarters    at    Belvoir, 
where    he   and    his   wife  lived    for   a 
time  before  they  migrated  to  a  neigh- 
bouring   curacy — his    wife,    for    even 
Mira's  prudence  had    yielded    at   last 
to   the  Dorsetshire  livings,   and   they 
were  married  in  December,  1783.   They 
lived  together  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
in,  as  it  would  seem,  unbroken  mutual 
devotion,    but    Mrs.    Crabbe's    health 
seems  very  early  to  have  broken  down, 
and    a    remarkable    endorsement    of 
Crabbe's  on  a  letter  of  hers  has  been 
preserved.     I  do  not  think  Mr.  Kebbel 
quotes  it;  it  ends,  "And  yet  happiness 
was    denied " — a    sentence    fully    en- 
couraging to  Mr.  Browning  and  other 
good  men  who  denounce  long  engage- 
ments.1    The    story   of    Crabbe's    life 
after  his  marriage  may  be  told  very 
shortly.     His  first  patron  died  in  Ire- 
land, but  the  duchess  with  some  diffi- 
culty prevailed  on  Thurlow  to  exchange 
his  former  gifts  for  more  convenient 
and  rather  better  livings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belvoir,  at  the  chief   of 

1  Kogers  told  Ticknor  in  1838  that  "  Crabbe 
was  nearly  ruined  by  grief  and  vexation  at 
the  conduct  of  his  wife  for  above  seven  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  she  proved  to  be 
insane  ",  But  this  was  long  after  his  death 
and  Crabbe's,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  while 
she  was  alive  Rogers  knew  Crabbe  at  all.  Nor 
is  there  the  slightest  reason  for  attaching  to 
the  phrase  "vexation  at  the  conduct"  the 
sense  which  it  would  usually  have.  A  qua- 
train found  after  Crabbe's  death  wrapped 
round  Ids  wife's  wedding-ring  is  touching,  and 
graceful  in  its  old-fashioned  way. 

The  ring  so  worn,  as  you  behold, 
So  thin,  so  pale,  is  yet  of  gold  : 
The  passion  such  it  was  to  prove  ; 
"Worn  with  life's  cares,  love  yet  was  love. 


which,  Muston,  Crabbe  long  resided. 
The  death  of  his  wife's  uncle  made  him 
leave  his  living  and  take  up  his  abode 
for  many  years  at  Glemham,  in  Suffolk, 
only  to  find,  when  he  returned,  that 
(not  unnaturally,  though  to  his  own 
great  indignation)  dissent  had  taken 
bodily  possession  of  the  parish.  His 
wife  died  in  1813,  and  the  continued 
kindness,  after  nearly  a  generation,  of 
the  house  of  Rutland,  gave  him  the 
living  of  Trow  bridge,  in  Wiltshire, 
with  a  small  Leicestershire  incumbency 
near  Belvoir  added,  instead  of  Muston. 
At  Trowbridge  he  lived  nearly  twenty 
years,  revisiting  London  society, 
making  the  acquaintance  personally 
(he  had  already  known  him  by  letter) 
of  Sir  Walter,  paying  a  memorable 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  flirting  in  an 
elderly  and  simple  fashion  with  many 
ladies,  writing  much  and  being  even 
more  of  a  lion  in  the  society  of  George 
the  Fourth's  reign  than  he  had  been 
in  the  days  of  George  the  Third.  He 
died  February  3rd,  1832. 

Crabbe's  character  is  not  at  all 
enigmatical,  and  emerges  as  clearly  in 
such  letters  and  diaries  of  his  as  have 
been  published  as  in  anecdotes  of 
him  by  others.  Perhaps  the  famous 
story  of  his  politely  endeavouring  to 
talk  French  to  divers  Highlanders 
during  George  the  Fourth's  visit  to 
Edinburgh  is  slightly  embroidered — 
Lockhart,  who  tells  it,  was  a  mystifier 
without  peer.  His  life,  no  less  than  his 
work,  speaks  him  a  man  of  amiable 
though  by  no  means  wholly  sweet 
temper,  of  more  common  sense  than 
romance,  and  of  more  simplicity  than 
common  sense.  His  nature  and  his 
early  trials  made  him  not  exactly  sour, 
but  shy,  till  age  and  prosperity  mel- 
lowed him ;  but  simplicity  was  his 
chief  characteristic  in  age  and  youth 
alike. 

The  mere  facts  of  his  strictly  literary 
career  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
enormous  gap  between  his  two  periods 
of  productiveness.  In  early  youth  he 
published  some  verses  in  the  magazines 
and  a  poem  called  "  Inebriety  ",  which 
appeared  at  Ipswich  in  1775.  His  year 
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of  struggle  in  London  saw  the  publica- 
tion of  another  short  piece,  "  The 
Candidate  ",  but  with  the  ill-luck  which 
then  pursued  him,  the  bookseller  who 
brought  it  out  became  bankrupt.  His 
despairing  resort  to  Burke  ushered  in 
"The  Library",  1781,  followed  by  "The 
Tillage",  1783,  which  Johnson  revised 
and  improved  not  a  little.  Two  years 
later  again  came  "The Newspaper",  and 
then  twenty-two  years  passed  without 
anything  appearing  from  Crabbe's  pen. 
It  was  not  that  he  was  otherwise  occu- 
pied, for  he  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  lived  away  from  his  parish.  It 
was  not  that  he  was  idle,  for  we  have 
his  son's  testimony  that  he  was  per- 
petually writing,  and  that  holocausts 
of  mnnuscripts  in  prose  and  verse  used 
from  time  to  time  to  be  offered  up  in  the 
open  air  for  fear  of  setting  the  house 
on  fire  by  their  mass.  At  last,  in 
1807,  "The  Parish  Register"  ap- 
peared, and  three  years  later  "The 
Borough  " — perhaps  the  strongest  divi- 
sion of  his  work.  The  miscellaneous 
Tales  came  in  1812,  the  "Tales  of 
the  Hall"  in  1819.  Meanwhile  and 
afterwards  various  collected  editions 
appeared,  the  last  and  most  complete 
being  in  1829 — a  very  comely  little 
book  in  eight  volumes.  His  death 
led  to  the  issue  of  some  "  Posthumous 
Tales  "  and  to  the  inclusion  by  his  son 
of  divers  fragments  both  in  the  Life 
and  in  the  Works.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  there  are  still  consider- 
able remains  in  manuscript ;  perhaps 
they  might  be  published  with  less 
harm  to  the  author's  fame  and  with 
less  fear  of  incurring  a  famous  curse 
than  in  the  case  of  almost  any  other 
poet. 

For  Crabbe,  though  by  no  means 
always  at  his  best,  is  one  of  the  most 
curiously  equal  of  verse-writers.  "  In- 
ebriety "  and  such  other  very  youthful 
things  are  not  to  be  counted  ;  but 
between  "  The  Village  "  of  1783  and 
the  "  Posthumous  Tales  "  of  more  than 
fifty  years  later  the  difference  is 
surprisingly  small.  Such  as  it  is,  it 
rather  reverses  ordinary  experience, 


for  the  later  poems  exhibit  the  greater 
play  of  fancy,  the  earlier  the  exacter 
graces  of  form  and  expression.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  really  wonderful  in 
this,  for  Crabbe's  earliest  poems  were 
published  under  severe  surveillance  of 
himself  and  others,  and  at  a  time 
which  still  thought  nothing  of  such 
value  in  literature  as  correctness,  while 
his  later  were  written  under  no  par- 
ticular censorship,  and  when  the  ro- 
mantic revival  had  already  for  better 
or  worse  emancipated  the  world.  The 
change  was  in  Crabbe's  case  not  wholly 
for  the  better.  He  does  not  in  his 
later  verse  become  more  prosaic,  but 
he  becomes  considerably  less  intelli- 
gible. There  is  a  passage  in  "  The  Old 
Bachelor  "  too  long  to  quote  but  worth 
referring  to,  which,  though  it  may  be 
easy  enough  to  understand  it  with  a 
little  goodwill,  I  defy  anybody  to  un- 
derstand in  its  literal  and  grammati- 
cal meaning.  Such  welters  of  words 
are  very  common  in  Crabbe,  and  John- 
son saved  him  from  one  of  them  in 
the  very  first  lines  of  "  The  Village  " 
by  an  emendation  which  Mr.  Kebbel 
seems  not  quite  to  understand.  Yet 
Johnson  could  never  have  written  the 
passages  which  earned  Crabbe  his  fame. 
The  great  lexicographer  knew  man  in 
general  much  better  than  Crabbe  did  ; 
but  he  nowhere  shows  anything  like 
Crabbe's  power  of  seizing  and  repro- 
ducing man  in  particular.  Crabbe  is 
one  of  the  first  and  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  "  realists "  who, 
exactly  reversing  the  old  philosophical 
signification  of  the  word,  devote  them- 
selves to  the  particular  only.  Yet  of 
the  three  small  volumes  by  which  he, 
after  his  introduction  to  Burke,  made 
his  reputation  and  on  which  he  lived 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  first 
and  the  last  display  comparatively 
little  of  this  peculiar  quality.  "The 
Library  "  and  "  The  Newspaper"  are 
characteristic  pieces  of  the  school  of 
Pope,  but  not  characteristic  of  their 
author.  The  first  catalogues  books 
as  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and  so  forth, 
and  then  cross-catalogues  them  as 
law,  physic,  divinity,  and  the  rest, 
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but  is  otherwise  written  very  much 
"in  the  air".  "The  Newspaper" 
suited  Crabbe  a  little  better,  because 
he  pretty  obviously  took  a  parti- 
cular newspaper  and  went  through 
its  contents — scandal,  news,  reviews, 
advertisements  —  in  his  own  special 
fashion,  but  still  the  subject  did  not 
appeal  to  hirn.  In  "  The  Village  ", 
on  the  other  hand,  contemporaries  and 
successors  alike  have  agreed  to  recog- 
nize Crabbe  in  his  true  vein.  The  two 
famous  passages  which  attracted  the 
suffrages  of  judges  so  different  as 
Scott  and  Wordsworth,  are  still,  after 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  fresh,  dis- 
tinct, and  striking.  Here  they  are 
once  more. 

Theirs  is  yon  House  that  holds  the  parish 

poor, 
Whose  walls  of     mud     scarce   bear   the 

broken  door ; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapours,  flagging, 

play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through 

the  day  ; — 
There     children    dwell    who    know    no 

parents'  care ; 
Parents  who    know    no    children's    love 

dwell  there  ! 
Heart-broken  matrons  on    their   joyless 

bed, 

Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed  ; 
Dejected  widows,  with  unheeded  tears, 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  child- 
hood fears  ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest 

they  ! 
The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay. 

Anon,  a  figure  enters,  quaintly  neat, 

All  pride  and  business,  bustle  and  conceit ; 

With  looks  unaltered  by  these  scenes  of 

woe, 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  his  haste 

to  go, 

He  bids  the  gazing  throng  around  him  fly, 
And  carries  fate  and  physic  in  his  eye  : 
A  potent  quack,  long  versed  in  human  ills, 
Who   first  insults  the  victim   whom    he 

kills  ; 
Whose  murderous  hand  a  drowsy  Bench 

protect, 

And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect. 
Paid  by  the  parish  for  attendance  here. 
He    wears    contempt    upon    his    sapient 

sneer  ; 
In  haste  he  seeks  the  bed  where  Misery 

lies, 


Impatience  marked  in  his  averted  eyes  ; 
And  some  habitual  queries  hurried  o'er, 
Without  reply  he  rushes  on  the  door  : 
His  drooping  patient,  long  inured  to  pain, 
And  long  unheeded,  knows  remonstrance 

vain, 

He  ceases  now  the  feeble  help  to  crave 
Of  man  ;  and  silent,  sinks  into  the  grave. 

The  poet  executed  endless  variations 
on  this  class  of  theme,  but  he  never 
quite  succeeded  in  discovering  a  new 
one,  though  in  process  of  time  he 
brought  his  narrow  study  of  the  Aid- 
borough  fishermen  and  townsfolk  down 
still  more  narrowly  to  individuals.  His 
landscape  is  always  marvellously  exact, 
the  strokes  selected  with  extraordinary 
skill  so  as  to  show  autumn  rather 
than  spring,  failure  rather  than  hope, 
the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth  rather 
than  any  joy  of  living.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  vindicate  Crabbe  from 
the  charge  of  being  a  gloomy  poet, 
but  I  cannot  think  them  successful ;  I 
can  hardly  think  that  they  have  been 
quite  serious.  Crabbe,  our  chief 
realistic  poet,  has  an  altogether  as- 
tonishing likeness  to  the  chief  prose 
realist  of  France,  Gustave  Flaubert, 
so  far  as  his  manner  of  view  goes,  for 
in  point  of  style  the  two  have  small 
resemblance.  One  of  the  most  striking 
things  in  Crabbe's  biography  is  his 
remembrance  of  the  gradual  disillusion 
of  a  day  of  pleasure  which  as  a  child 
he  enjoyed  in  a  new  boat  of  his 
father's.  We  all  of  us,  except  those 
who  are  gifted  or  cursed  with  the  pro- 
verbial "  duck's  back  ",  have  these 
experiences  and  these  remembrances 
of  them.  But  most  men  either  simply 
grin  and  bear  it,  or  carrying  the  grin 
a  little  farther,  console  themselves  by 
regarding  their  own  disappointments 
from  the  ironic  and  humorous  point 
of  view.  Crabbe,  though  not  destitute 
of  humour,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
able  or  to  have  been  disposed  to  employ  it 
in  this  way.  Perhaps  he  never  quite  got 
over  the  terrible  and  for  the  most  part 
unrecorded  year  in  London  :  perhaps 
the  difference  between  the  Mira  of 
promise  and  the  Mira  of  possession — 
the  "  happiness  denied  " — had  some- 
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thing  to  do  with  it :  perhaps  it  was 
a  question  of  natural  disposition  with 
him  ;  but  when  years  afterwards  as 
a  prosperous  middle-aged  man,  he 
began  his  series  of  published  poems 
cnce  more  with  "  The  Parish  Register  ", 
the  same  manner  of  seeing  is  evident, 
though  the  minuteness  and  elaboration 
of  the  views  themselves  is  almost  in- 
finitely greater.  Nor  did  he  ever  suc- 
ceed in  altering  it,  if  he  ever  tried  to 
do  so. 

With  the  exception  of  his  few 
Lyrics,  the  most  important  of  which, 
"  Sir  Eustace  Grey  "  (one  of  his  very 
best  things),  is  itself  a  tale  in  dif- 
ferent metre,  and  a  few  other  occa- 
sional pieces  of  little  importance,  the 
entire  work  of  Crabbe,  voluminous  as 
it  is,  is  framed  upon  a  single  pattern, 
the  vignettes  of  "  The  Village  "  being 
merely  enlarged  in  size  and  altered  in 
frame  in  the  later  books.  The  three 
parts  of  "  The  Parish  Register  "  the 
twenty-four  Letters  of  "The  Borough", 
some  of  which  have  single  and  others 
grouped  subjects,  and  the  sixty  or 
seventy  pieces  which  make  up  the 
three  divisions  of  Tales,  consist  al- 
most exclusively  of  heroic  couplets, 
shorter  measures  very  rarely  interven- 
ing. They  are  also  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  narratives,  partly  satiri- 
cal, partly  pathetic,  of  the  lives  of 
individuals  of  the  lower  and  middle 
class  chiefly.  Jeffrey,  who  was  a  great 
champion  of  Crabbe  and  allotted  seve- 
ral essays  to  him,  takes  delight  in 
analyzing  the  plots  or  stories  of  these 
tales ;  but  it  is  a  little  amusing  to 
notice  that  he  does  it  for  the  most  part 
exactly  as  if  he  were  criticizing  a 
novelist  or  a  dramatist.  "  The  object  ", 
says  he,  in  one  place,  "  is  to  show  that 
a  man's  fluency  of  speech  depends  very 
much  upon  his  confidence  in  the  appro- 
bation of  his  auditors":  "In  Squire 
Thomas  we  have  the  history  of  a 
mean,  domineering  spirit ",  and  so 
forth.  Gifford  in  one  place  actually 
discusses  Crabbe  as  a  novelist.  I 
shall  make  some  further  reference  to 
this  curious  attitude  of  Crabbe's  ad- 
miring critics.  For  the  moment  I  shall 


only  remark  that  the  singularly  mean 
character  of  so  much  of  Crabbe's  style, 
the  "style  of  drab  stucco",  as  it  has 
been  unkindly  called,  which  is  familiar 
from  the  wicked  wit  that  tells  how  the 
youth  at  the  theatre 

Kegained  the   felt  and  felt  what  he   re- 
gained, 

is  by  no  means  universal.  The  most 
powerful  of  all  his  pieces,  the  history 
of  Peter  Grimes,  the  tyrant  of  appren- 
tices, is  almost  entirely  free  from  it, 
and  so  are  a  few  others.  But  it  is 
common  enough  to  be  a  very  serious 
stumbling-block.  In  nine  tales  out  of 
ten  this  is  the  staple  : 

Of  a  fair  town  where  Dr.  Back  was  guide, 
His  only    daughter  was    the    boast    and 
pride. 

Now  that  is  unexceptionable  verse 
enough,  but  what  is  the  good  of  put- 
ting it  in  verse  at  all  ?  Here  again : 

For  he  who  makes  me  thus  on  business 

wait, 
Is  not  for  business  in  a  proper  state. 

It  is  obvious  that  you  cannot  trust  a 
man  who,  unless  he  is  intending  a 
burlesque,  can  bring  himself  to  write 
like  that.  Crabbe  not  only  brings 
himself  to  it,  but  rejoices  and  luxu- 
riates in  the  style.  The  tale  from 
which  that  last  luckless  distich  is 
taken,  "The  Elder  Brother",  is  full 
of  pathos  and  about  equally  full  of 
false  notes.  If  we  turn  to  a  far 
different  subject,  the  very  vigor- 
ously conceived  "  Natural  Death  of 
Love  ",  we  find  a  piece  of  strong  and 
true  satire,  the  best  thing  of  its  kind 
in  the  author,  which  is  kept  up 
throughout.  Although,  like  all  satire, 
it  belongs  at  best  but  to  the  outer 
courts  of  poetry,  it  is  so  good  that 
none  can  complain.  Then  the  page  is 
turned  and  one  reads  : 

"  I  met,"  said  Richard,  when  returned  to 

dine, 
"  In  my  excursion  with  a  friend  of  mine." 

It  may  be  childish,  it  may  be  uncritical, 
but  I  own  that  such  verse  as  that 
excites  in  me  an  irritation  which  de- 
stroys all  power  of  enjoyment,  except 
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the  enjoyment  of  ridicule.  Nor  let 
any  one  say  that  pedestrian  passages 
of  the  kind  are  inseparable  from  ordi- 
nary narrative  in  verse  and  from  the 
adaptation  of  verse  to  miscellaneous 
themes.  If  it  were  so  the  argument 
would  be  fatal  to  such  adaptation,  but 
it  is  not.  Pope  seldom  indulges  in  such 
passages,  though  he  does  sometimes  : 
Dry  den  never  does.  He  can  praise, 
abuse,  argue,  tell  stories,  make  ques- 
tionable jests,  do  anything,  in  verse 
that  is  still  poetry,  that  has  a  throb 
and  a  quiver  and  a  swell  in  it,  and 
is  not  merely  limp,  rhythmed  prose. 
In  Crabbe,  save  in  a  few  passages  of 
feeling  and  a  great  many  of  mere 
description  —  the  last  an  excellent 
setting  for  poetry  but  not  necessarily 
poetical — this  rhythmed  prose  is  every- 
where. The  matter  which  it  serves 
to  convey  is,  with  the  limitations 
above  given,  varied,  and  it  is  excel- 
lent. No  one  except  the  greatest 
prose  novelists  has  such  a  gallery  of 
distinct,  sharply  etched  characters, 
such  another  gallery  of  equally  dis- 
tinct scenes  and  manner-pieces,  to  set 
before  the  reader.  Exasperating  as 
Crabbe's  style  sometimes  is  he  seldom 
bores  —  never  indeed  except  in  his 
rare  passages  of  digressive  reflection. 
It  has,  I  think,  been  observed,  and  if 
not  the  observation  is  obvious,  that 
he  has  done  with  the  pen  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aldborough  and 
Glemham  what  Crome  and  Cotman 
have  done  for  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norwich  with  the  pencil.  His  obser- 
vation of  human  nature,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  not  less  careful,  true,  and 
vivid.  His  pictures  of  manners,  to 
those  who  read  them  at  all,  are  per- 
fectly fresh  and  in  no  respect  grotesque 
or  faded,  dead  as  the  manners  them- 
selves are.  His  pictures  of  motives  and 
of  facts,  of  vice  and  virtue,  never  can 
fade,  because  the  subjects  are  perennial 
and  are  truly  caught.  Even  his  plays 
on  words,  which  horrified  Jeffrey, — 

Alas  !  your  reverence,  wanton  thoughts  I 

grant 
Were  once  my  motive,  now  the  thoughts 

of  want, 


and  the  like, — are  not  worse  than 
Milton's  jokes  on  the  guns.  He  has 
immense  talent,  and  he  has  the  origi- 
nality which  sets  talent  to  work  in  a 
way  not  tried  by  others,  and  may 
thus  be  very  fairly  said  to  turn  it 
into  genius.  He  is  all  this  and  more. 
But  despite  the  warnings  of  a  certain 
precedent,  I  cannot  help  stating  the 
case  which  we  have  discussed  in  the 
old  form,  and  asking,  was  Crabbe 
a  poet  ? 

And  thus  putting  the  question,  we 
may  try  to  sum  up.  It  is  the  gracious 
habit  of  a  summing-up  to  introduce,  if 
possible,  a  dictum  of  the  famous  men 
our  fathers  that  were  before  us,  a  habit 
which  by  me  shall  ever  be  honoured. 
I  have  already  referred  to  Hazlitt's 
criticism  on  Crabbe  in  "  The  Spirit  of 
the  Age",  and  I  need  not,  here  at 
least,  repeat  at  very  great  length  the 
cautions  which  are  always  necessary 
in  considering  any  judgment  of  Haz- 
litt's. Much  that  he  says  even  in  the 
brief  space  of  six  or  eight  pages  which 
he  allots  to  Crabbe  is  unjust ;  much 
is  explicably,  and  not  too  creditably, 
unjust.  Crabbe  was  a  successful  man, 
and  Hazlitt  did  not  like  successful 
men :  he  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  Hazlitt  did 
not  love  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  :  he  had  been  a  duke's  chap- 
lain, and  Hazlitt  loathed  dukes  :  he 
had  been  a  Radical,  and  was  still 
(though  Hazlitt  does  not  seem  to  have 
thought  him  so)  a  Liberal,  but  his 
Liberalism  had  been  Torified  into  a 
tame  variety.  Again,  Crabbe,  though 
by  no  means  squeamish,  is  the  most 
unvoluptuous  and  dispassionate  of 
all  describers  of  inconvenient  things ; 
and  Hazlitt  was  the  author  of  "  Liber 
Amoris  ".  Accordingly  there  is  much 
that  is  untrue  in  the  tissue  of  de- 
nunciation which  the  critic  devotes 
to  the  poet.  But  there  are  two  pas- 
sages in  this  tirade  which  alone  might 
show  how  great  a  critic  Hazlitt  him- 
self was.  Here  in  a  couple  of  lines 
("  they  turn,  oue  and  all,  on  the  same 
sort  of  teasing,  liclplc.-s,  unimaginative 
distress")  is  the  germ  of  one  of  the 
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most  famous  and  certainly  of  the  best 
passages  of  the  late  Mr.  Arnold ;  and 
here  again  is  one  of  those  critical  taps 
of  the  finger  which  shivers  by  a  touch 
of  the  weakest  part  a  whole  Rupert's 
drop  of  misapprehension.  Crabbe 
justified  himself  by  Pope's  example. 
"Nothing",  says  Hazlitt,  "can  be 
more  dissimilar.  Pope  describes  what 
is  striking :  Crabbe  would  have  de- 
scribed merely  what  was  there.  .  .  . 
In  Pope  there  was  an  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  you  see  what  was  passing 
in  a  poetical  point  of  view." 

Even  here  (and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  quote  the  whole  passage)  there 
is  one  of  the  flaws,  which  Hazlitt 
rarely  avoided,  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "  striking  "  ;  for,  Heaven  knows, 
Crabbe  is  often  striking  enough.  But 
the  description  of  Pope  as  showing 
things  "  in  a  poetical  point  of  view  " 
hits  the  white  at  once,  wounds  Crabbe 
mortally,  and  demolishes  "  realism  ", 
as  we  have  been  pleased  to  understand 
it  for  the  last  generation  or  two. 
Hazlitt,  it  is  true,  has  not  followed  up 
the  attack,  as  I  shall  hope  to  show  in 
an  instant ;  but  he  has  indicated  the 
right  line  of  it.  As  far  as  mere  treat- 
ment goes,  the  fault  of  Crabbe  is  that 
he  is  pictorial  rather  than  poetic,  and 
photographic  rather  than  pictorial. 
He  sees  his  subject  steadily,  and  even 
in  a  way  he  sees  it  whole ;  but  he 
does  not  see  it  in  the  poetical  way. 
You  are  bound  in  the  shallows  and 
the  miseries  of  the  individual ;  never 
do  you  reach  the  large  freedom  of  the 
poet  who  looks  at  the  universal.  The 
absence  of  selection,  of  the  discarding 
of  details  that  are  not  wanted,  has  no 
doubt  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this — 
Hazlitt  seems  to  have  thought  that  it 
had  everything  to  do.  I  do  not  quite 
agree  with  him  there.  Dante,  I  think, 
was  sometimes  quite  as  minute  as 
Crabbe  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  any 
one  less  hardy  than  Hazlitt  himself 
would  single  out,  as  Hazlitt  expressly 
does,  the  death-bed  scene  of  Bucking- 
ham as  a  conquering  instance  in  Pope 
to  compare  with  Crabbe.  We  know 
that  the  bard  of  Twickenham  grossly 


exaggerated  this.  But  suppose  he  had 
not  ?  Would  it  have  been  worse  verse  ? 
I  think  not.  Although  the  faculty  of 
selecting  instead  of  giving  all,  as 
Hazlitt  himself  justly  contends,  is  one 
of  the  things  which  make  poesis  non 
ut  pictura,  it  is  not  all,  and  I  think 
myself  that  a  poet,  if  he  is  a  poet, 
could  be  almost  absolutely  literal. 
Shakespeare  is  so  in  the  picture  of 
Gloucester's  corpse.  Is  that  not 
poetry  ? 

The  defect  of  Crabbe,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  best  indicated  by  reference  to 
one  of  the  truest  of  all  dicta  on  poetry, 
the  famous  maxim  of  Joubert — that 
the  lyre  is  a  winged  instrument  and 
must  transport.  There  is  no  wing  in 
Crabbe,  there  is  no  transport,  because, 
as  I  hold  (and  this  is  where  I  go  be- 
yond Hazlitt),  there  is  no  music.  In 
all  poetry,  the  very  highest  as  well  as 
the  very  lowest  that  is  still  poetry, 
there  is  something  which  transports, 
and  that  something  in  my  view  is 
always  the  music  of  the  verse,  of  the 
words,  of  the  cadence,  of  the  rhythm, 
of  the  sounds  superadded  to  the  mean- 
ing. When  you  get  the  best  music 
married  to  the  best  meaning,  then  you 
get,  say,  Shakespeare :  when  you  get 
some  music  married  to  even  moderate 
meaning,  you  get,  say,  Moore.  Words- 
worth can,  as  everybody  but  Words- 
worthians  holds,  and  as  some  even  of 
Wordsworthians  admit,  write  the  most 
detestable  doggerel  and  platitude.  But 
when  any  one  who  knows  what  poetry 
is  reads, 

Our    noisy  years   seem    moments  in  the 

being 
Of  the  eternal  silence, 

he  sees  that,  quite  independently  of 
the  meaning,  which  disturbs  the  soul 
of  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  John 
Morley,  there  is  one  note  added  to 
the  articulate  music  of  the  world — a 
note  that  never  will  leave  off  resounding 
till  the  eternal  silence  itself  gulfs  it. 
He  leaves  Wordsworth,  he  goes  straight 
into  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  he  sees  Thomson  with  his 
hands  in  his  dressing-gown  pockets 
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biting  at  the  peaches,  and  hears  him 
between  the  mouthfuls  murmuring, 

So  when  the  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid  Isles, 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main, 

and  there  is  another  note,  as  different 
as  possible  in  kind  yet  still  alike,  struck 
for  ever.  Yet  again,  to  take  example 
still  from  the  less  romantic  poets,  and 
in  this  case  from  a  poet,  whom  Mr. 
Kebbel  specially  and  disadvanta- 
geously  contrasts  with  Crabbe,  when 
we  read  the  old  schoolboy's  favourite, 

"When  the  British  warrior  queen, 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods, 

we  '  hear  the  same  quality  of  music 
informing  words  though  again  in  a 
kind  somewhat  lower,  commoner,  and 
less.  In  this  matter,  as  in  all 
matters  that  are  worth  handling  at 
all,  we  come  of  course  ad  mysterium. 
Why  certain  combinations  of  letters, 
sounds,  cadences,  should  almost  with- 
out the  aid  of  meaning  though  no 
doubt  immensely  assisted  by  meaning, 
produce  this  effect  of  poetry  on 
men  no  man  can  say.  But  they  do  ; 
and  the  chief  merit  of  criticism  is  that 
it  enables  us  by  much  study  of  dif- 
ferent times  and  different  languages  to 
recognize  something  like  the  laws, 
though  not  the  ultimate  causes,  of  the 
production. 

Now  I  can  only  say  that  Crabbe 
does  not  produce,  or  only  in  the  rarest 
instances  produces,  this  effect  on  me, 
and  what  is  more,  that  on  ceasing  to  be 
a  patient  in  search  of  poetical  stimu- 
lant and  becoming  merely  a  gelid 
critic,  I  do  not  discover  even  in 
Crabbe's  warmest  admirers  any  evi- 
dence that  he  produced  this  effect  on 
them.  Both  in  the  eulogies  which  Mr. 
Kebbel  quotes  and  in  those  that  he 
does  not  quote  I  observe  that  the 
eulogists  either  discreetly  avoid  say- 
ing what  they  mean  by  poetry,  or  spe- 
cify for  praise  something  in  Crabbe 
that  is  not  distinctly  poetical.  Car- 
dinal Newman  says  that  Crabbe 
"pleased  and  touched  him  at  thirty 
years'  interval  ",  and  pleads  that  this 
answers  to  the  "  accidental  definition  of 


a  classic".  Most  certainly;  but  not 
necessarily  to  that  of  a  poetical  clas- 
sic. Jeffrey  thought  him  "original 
and  powerful ".  Granted ;  but  there 
are  plenty  of  original  and  powerful 
writers  who  are  not  poets.  Wilson 
gave  him  the  superlative  for  "  original 
and  vivid  painting  ".  Perhaps  ;  but 
is  Hogarth  a  poet?  Jane  Austen 
"  thought  she  could  have  married  him  ". 
She  had  not  read  his  biography ;  but 
even  if  she  had  would  that  prove  him 
to  be  a  poet  ?  Lord  Tennyson  is 
said  to  single  out  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  is  certainly  one  of  Crabbe's 
best,  if  not  his  very  best. 

Early  he  rose,  and  looked  with  many  a 

sigh 
On  the  red  light  that  filled  the  eastern 

sky; 

Oft  had  he  stood  before,  alert  and  gay, 
To  hail  the  glories  of  the  new-born  day  ; 
But  now  dejected,  languid,  listless,  low, 
He  saw  the  wind  upon  the  water  blow, 
And  the  cold  stream  curled  onward  as  the 

gale 
From  the  pine-hill  blew  harshly  down  the 

vale  ; 

On  the  right  side  the  youth  a  wood  sur- 
veyed, 

With  all  its  dark  intensity  of  shade  ; 
Where  the  rough  wind  alone  was  heard 

to  move 

In  this,  the  pause  of  nature  and  of  love 
When  now  the  young  are  reared,  and  when 

the  old, 

Lost  to  the  tie,  grow  negligent  and  cold': 
Far  to  the  left  he  saw  the  huts  of  men, 
Half  hid  in  mist  that  hung  upon  the  fen  : 
Before    him  swallows    gathering   for  the 

sea, 
Took  their  short  flights  and  twittered  o'er 

the  lea ; 
And  near  the  bean-sheaf  stood,  the  harvest 

done,  ">,-       •  - 

And  slowly  blackened  in  the  sickly  sun  ; 
All  these  were  sad  in  nature,  or  they  took 
Sadness  from  him,  the  likeness  of  his  look 
And  of  his  mind — he  pondered  for  a  while, 
Then  met  his  Fanny   with   a  borrowed 

smile. 

It  is  good  :  it  is  extraordinarily  good  : 
it  could  not  be  better  of  its  kind.  It  is 
as  nearly  poetry  as  anything  that 
Crabbe  ever  did — but  is  it  quite  1 
If  it  is  (and  I  am  not  careful  to 
deny  it)  the  reason  as  it  seems  to 
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me  is  that  the  verbal  and  rhythmi- 
cal music  here,  with  its  special  effect 
of  "  transporting  "  of  "  making  the 
common  as  if  it  were  uncommon", 
is  infinitely  better  than  is  usual  with 
Crabbe,  that  in  fact  there  is  music  as 
well  as  meaning.  Hardly  anywhere 
else,  not  even  in  the  best  passages  of 
the  story  of  Peter  Grimes,  shall  we 
find  such  music ;  and  in  its  absence  it 
may  be  said  of  Crabbe  much  more 
truly  than  of  Dryden  (who  carries  the 
true  if  not  the  finest  poetical  under- 
tone with  him  even  into  the  rant  of 
Almanzor  and  Maximin,  into  the  in- 
terminable arguments  of  "  Religio 
Laici  "  and  "  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther  ")  that  he  is  a  classic  of  our 
prose. 

Yet  the  qualities  which  are  so  note- 
worthy in  him  are  all  qualities  which 
are  valuable  to  the  poet,  and  which  for 
the  most  part  are  present  in  good 
poets.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  was  what  actually  deceived 
some  of  his  contemporaries  and  made 
others  content  for  the  most  part  to 
acquiesce  in  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  his  poetical  merits.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  even  the  latest  gene- 
ration which,  as  a  whole  and  unhesi- 
tatingly, admired  Crabbe,  had  been 
brought  up  on  the  poets  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  in  the  very  best  of 
whom  the  qualities  which  Crabbe  lacks 
had  been  but  sparingly  and  not 
eminently  present.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  from  the  great 
vice  of  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  its  artificiality  and  conven- 
tion, Crabbe  is  conspicuously  free. 
The  return  to  nature  was  not  the" 
only  secret  of  the  return  to  poetry  ; 
but  it  was  part  of  it,  and  that  Crabbe 
returned  to  nature  no  one  could 
doubt.  Moreover  he  came  just  be- 
tween the  school  of  prose  fiction  which 
practically  ended  with  "  Evelina  "  and 


the  school  of  prose  fiction  which  opened 
its  different  branches  with  "Waverley" 
and  "Sense  and  Sensibility".  His 
contemporaries  found  nowhere  else  the 
narrative  power,  the  faculty  of  cha- 
racter-drawing, the  genius  for  descrip- 
tion of  places  and  manners  which  they 
found  in  Crabbe ;  and  they  knew  that 
in  almost  all,  if  not  in  all  the  great  poets 
there  is  narrative  power,  faculty  of 
character-drawing,  genius  for  descrip- 
tion. Yet  again,  Crabbe  put  these  gifts 
into  verse  which  at  its  best  was  ex- 
cellent in  its  own  way,  and  at  its  worst 
was  a  blessed  contrast  to  Darwin  or 
to  Hay  ley.  Some  readers  may  have 
had  an  uncomfortable  though  only 
half -conscious  feeling  that  if  they  had 
not  a  poet  in  Crabbe  they  had  not  a 
poet  at  all.  At  all  events  they  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  had  a  poet 
in  him. 

But  are  we  bound  to  follow  their 
example  1  I  think  not.  You  could  play 
on  Crabbe  that  odd  trick  which  used, 
it  is  said,  to  be  actually  played  on 
some  mediaeval  verse  chroniclers  and 
unrhyme  him — that  is  to  say,  put 
him  into  prose  with  the  least  possible 
changes — and  his  merits  would,  save 
in  rare  instances,  remain  very  much  as 
they  are  now.  You  could  put  other 
words  in  the  place  of  his  words,  keeping 
the  verse,  and  it  would  not  as  a  rule 
be  much  the  worse.  You  cannot  do 
either  of  thes3  things  with  poets  who 
are  poets.  Therefore  I  shall  conclude 
that  save  at  the  rarest  moments, 
moments  of  some  sudden  gust  of 
emotion,  some  happy  accident,  some 
special  grace  of  the  Muses  to  reward 
long  and  blameless  toil  in  their  service, 
Crabbe  was  not  a  poet.  But  I  have  not 
the  least  intention  of  denying  that  he 
was  great,  and  all  but  of  the  greatest, 
among  English  writers. 

GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 


Ill 


JOHN    BRIGHT   AND    QUAKERISM. 


BY   AN    EX-QUAKER. 


THE  death  of  John  Bright  once  more 
reminded  the  world  that  the  great 
orator  and  patriot  belonged  to  one  of 
the  smallest  religious  communities. 
The  full  descriptions  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  simple  funeral  at  Rochdale  pro- 
bably made  the  English  people  realise, 
as  they  had  never  realised  before, 
where  John  Bright  stood  in  relation 
to  the  Churches  of  the  country.  For 
a  moment  the  most  modest  and  retir- 
ing of  sects  was  brought  prominently 
forward  ;  its  quiet  ways  of  worship 
came  suddenly  under  the  notice  of 
millions  to  whom  Quakerism  had 
hitherto  been  little  but  a  name. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say 
that  for  many  years  the  most  frequent 
remark  about  Quakerism  has  been  that 
it  is  dying  out ;  yet  surely  that  was 
hardly  the  thought  most  naturally 
suggested  by  the  scene  at  the  little 
Meeting-house  at  Rochdale  on  March 
30th.  Death  was,  indeed,  master  there 
for  a  moment  and  in  the  material 
sense.  But  the  question  of  the  hour 
was  not,  how  came  bodily  death  there  1 
but  rather,  whence  came  that  spiritual 
vitality  which  had  been  so  pure, 
vigorous,  and  noble ;  which  all  ranks 
and  parties  in  the  state  were  there  to 
honour,  and  whose  fruits  would  be 
remembered  for  generations  to  come  ? 
And  one  part  of  that  question  would 
be,  what  did  John  Bright  owe  to  his 
Quakerism  ]  Some  interest  may  be 
found  in  a  few  words  upon  this  latter 
question  by  one  who  knows  Quakerism, 
its  schools,  its  worship,  and  its  social 
life,  from  both  the  inside  and  the 
outside  points  of  view. 

First,  however,  it  must  be  fully  ac- 
knowledged that  John  Bright  h;id 
gifts  which  would  have  made  him 
eminent  from  whatever  religious  com- 


munity he  might  have  sprung.  It  was 
not  due  to  his  very  slight  education  in 
the  Quaker  schools  at  Ackworth  and 
York  that  he  became  a  brilliant  orator  ; 
still  less  was  it  due  to  the  example  or 
precept  set  before  him  in  Quaker  Meet- 
ing. It  was  neither  at  school  nor  at 
Meeting  that  he  acquired  even  his 
command  of  the  English  language  and 
his  love  for  English  poetry.  Men  of 
genius  always  belong  to  their  nation 
rather  than  to  a  sect,  and  cannot  be 
measured  by  any  sectarian  standard. 
But  a  glance  at  John  Bright  in  his 
special  relations  with  his  sect  will  show 
this  only  the  more  plainly,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  gratify  the  legitimate 
curiosity  which  would  seek  to  follow 
him  into  the  religious  circle  in  which 
he  moved. 

John  Bright  was  unique  as  a  poli- 
tician, and  Quakerism  is  unique  as  a 
religion  ;  there  is  an  attraction  at 
once  in  both,  as  objects  of  study.  But 
a  comparison  between  them  has  yet  a 
third  point  of  interest,  in  the  fact  that 
John  Bright  was  unique  as  a  Quaker. 
The  question  must  have  occurred  to 
many  minds,  how  far  did  the  popular 
leader  illustrate,  and  how  far  did  he 
transcend,  the  ordinary  type  of  Quaker? 
What  place  did  the  admired  and  com- 
bative orator  occupy  in  the  most  peace- 
ful, least  popular  and  least  talkative 
sect]  The  following  remarks  will  bear 
chiefly  on  this  point. 

The  deepest  and  most  intimate  rela- 
tions between  a  man's  religion  and  his 
outward  life  are  seldom  brought  into 
view  until  his  biography  is  fully 
written,  and  the  present  instance  is 
no  exception.  Every  one  knows  that 
John  Bright  spoke  not  unfrequently, 
and  always  loyally,  of  his  own  religious 
community,  and  his  last  wishes  are 
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evidence  that  he  remained  a  staunch 
Friend  to  the  end.  Every  one  knows 
also  that  his  speeches  abound  with 
Biblical  allusions,  quotations,  and 
illustrations,  and  with  appeals  to  reli- 
gious sentiments.  But  probably  most 
people  outside  the  Society  of  Friends 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  small  a 
part  he  took  in  what  men  ordinarily 
call  the  life  and  work  of  their  Church. 
And,  indeed,  I  think  there  is  some 
ground  for  surprise  within  the  Society 
itself.  For  consider  the  facts.  Here 
was  one  of  the  most  gifted,  earnest, 
and  religious  speakers  in  the  country, 
a  member  of  a  religious  society  which 
offers  opportunity  and  freedom  of 
speech  equalled  by  few  if  any  other 
religious  bodies,  and  yet  within  the 
Society  he  was  one  of  the  most  silent 
members.  John  Bright' s  voice  was 
never  heard  in  meetings  for  worship, 
and  only  occasionally  in  meetings  for 
business.  This  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance. A  Friends'  Meeting  is  in 
theory  the  most  free  and  equal  body 
of  worshippers  there  can  be.  There 
is  no  official  priest  or  minister  to  lead 
the  devotions.  No  sacerdotal  autho- 
rity or  exclusive  function  of  any  kind 
is  recognised.  Poor  and  rich,  learned 
and  unlearned,  men  and  women  are 
on  the  same  level.  The  Spirit,  which 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  may  choose 
its  spokesmen  from  any  class,  or  it 
may  choose  no  spokesman  at  all. 
"  Surely  ",  a  stranger  would  exclaim, 
"  here  was  a  field  for  the  noblest  exer- 
cise of  such  gifts  as  John  Bright 
possessed.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  only  per- 
mitted to  read  the  lessons.  Did  not 
John  Bright  use  his  greater  oppor- 
tunities 1  "  No,  he  did  not. 

This  will  appear  the  more  remark- 
able when  it  is  considered  how  widely 
the  Society  of  Friends  differs  from 
other  religious  bodies  in  matters  of 
great  importance.  In  most  Churches, 
instruction  and  exhortation  on  such 
matters  are  conveyed  at  least  occasion- 
ally in  sermons.  It  is  considered 
needful  to  warn  the  people,  especially 
the  young,  against  the  errors  and 
clangers  of  beliefs  and  practices  not 


recognized  by  the  Body.  What  scope 
and  what  need  (according  to  the  usual 
view  of  worship)  for  such  addresses  as 
John  Bright  could  have  given  on  the 
true  calling  of  the  ministry,  on  baptism, 
the  communion  and  other  ceremonies, 
on  holy  days,  on  oaths,  on  war ! 

Those  however  who  know  the 
customs  of  Quakers  are  aware  that  in 
meetings  for  worship  they  do  not 
deal  with  such  points  in  the  manner  of 
ordinary  preachers.  If  an  enquirer 
wishing  to  know  the  "  evidences "  of 
the  Quaker  form  of  faith  went  to 
Quaker  meeting  to  learn  them,  he 
would  go  in  vain.  He  might  repeat 
his  visit  Sunday  after  Sunday  for  a 
year  and  gain  no  fresh  light  of  the 
desired  kind.  He  would  hear  at  best 
the  vaguest  and  most  general  allu- 
sions to  the  distinctive  views  of  the 
worshippers.  He  would  be  more  for- 
tunate than  the  present  writer,  who 
has  had  years  of  experience,  if  he 
heard  a  single  address  making  a  full 
and  clear  defence  of  any  Quaker 
doctrine  against  the  rival  doctrines  of 
other  Churches.  All  such  defence  is 
relegated  to  special  lectures  or  other 
meetings,  and  at  these  John  Bright 
did  occasionally  speak,  especially  if 
the  subject  was  war  ;  but  the  Quaker 
means  and  methods  of  carrying  on 
work  of  this  kind  :  are  very  unsystem- 
atic, irregular  and  uncertain. 

But  a  man  of  John  Bright's  intense 
earnestness  and  simple  piety  might 
have  done  much  to  edify  his  own 
people  by  addresses  upon  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 
With  what  power  would  he  have  im- 
pressed those  truths !  With  what 
beauty  would  he  have  clothed  them  ! 
So  one  would  think,  No  great  English 
orator  has  ever  in  political  speeches 
appealed  so  frequently  or  so  forcibly 
to  his  listeners'  faith  in  God,  to  their 
belief  in  the  providential  ordering  of 
things  for  the  triumph  of  justice  and 
truth,  to  their  reverence  for  the  person 
of  Christ,  to  their  sense  of  the  practical 
nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  to 
the  sentiments  of  pity  and  sympathy 
and  justice  as  essential  elements  of  that 
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religion.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
such  an  appeal  that  Lord  Palmerston, 
rising  to  reply,  spoke  of  John  Bright 
as  "  the  honourable  and  reverend 
gentleman ".  The  sneer  was  more 
worthy  of  the  "  infidel  "  lecturer  than 
the  first  minister  of  the  Crown ;  but 
it  would  not  have  been  so  effective  as 
it  was  in  raising  a  laugh  vmless  there 
had  been  an  element  of  truth  in  it. 
The  offensive  epithet  was  incongruous 
as  applied  to  a  member  of  a  religious 
body  which  recognizes  no  title  indica- 
tive of  professional  religious  functions 
(and  this  fact  no  doubt  made  it  doubly 
laughable  to  those  who  were  in  a  mood 
to  laugh),  but  it  also  quite  truly  implied 
that  John  Bright  spoke  with  more 
religious  feeling  than  politicians  are 
accustomed  to  show.  He  brought  his 
religion  directly  into  his  politics.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  it  plain  that 
he  spoke  as  a  religious  man,  and  that 
he  thought  references  to  the  principles 
of  the  Church  not  out  of  place  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  was  a 
political  preacher,  if  ever  there  was 
one.  How  was  it,  then,  that  he  was 
not  a  preacher  among  his  own  people, 
by  whom  he  would  have  been  listened 
to  with  reverence  rather  than  with 
sneers  1 

It  is  very  easy  to  give  a  wrong 
answer  to  such  a  question,  when  there 
are  but  few  data  to  found  judgment 
upon.  The  error  most  likely  to  be 
made  is  the  mistaking  of  a  partial 
for  a  complete  explanation.  The  fol- 
lowing thoughts  are  therefore  put 
forward  as  suggestive  and  hypothetical 
rather  than  as  a  complete  and  verified 
theory. 

Any  one  who  has  read  Charles  Lamb's 
beautiful  description  of  a  Quaker 
Meeting  should  have  a  pretty  correct 
idea  of  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of 
that  remarkable  species  of  human 
assembly.  It  is  an  atmosphere  of 
singular  stillness,  which  may  appear 
to  one  person  the  stillness  of  a  sultry 
southern  noon,  to  another  the  stillness 
of  the  keen  arctic  night,  but  which 
tends  to  bring  to  all  an  intense  self- 
consciousness.  The  soul  seems  to  be 
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alone  with  God.  It  is  as  if  the  creation 
day  were  come  again,  when  the  "  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters  ".  There,  if  anywhere,  are 
people  who  believe,  like  the  prophet, 
that  God  speaks,  not  in  the  earthquake, 
nor  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  "  still,  small 
voice  ".  There  is  probably  little  in  the 
Quakers'  abstract  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  which  the  majority  of 
Christians  would  dissent.  It  is  the 
prominence  which  they  have  given  to 
that  doctrine  and  their  mode  of  apply- 
ing it,  that  has  made  their  worship 
and  preaching  so  unique.  They  have 
given  a  peculiar  distinctness  and 
emphasis  to  the  Holy  Spirit's  functions, 
and  (a  more  important  point)  they 
have  attached  particular  value  to  its 
spontaneous  manifestations. 

In  the  most  widely  accepted  state- 
ment of  Quaker  views,  namely  Barclay's 
"Apology,"  the  writer,  having  asked 
what  the  minister's  "  proper  work  is, 
how  and  by  what  rule  he  is  to  be 
ordered  ",  answers  as  follows  :  "  Our 
opponents  do  all  along  go  upon  extern- 
als, and  therefore  have  certain  pre- 
scribed rules  contrived  according  to 
their  human  wisdom  ;  we,  on  the 
contrary,  walk  still  upon  the  same 
foundation,  and  lean  always  upon  the 
immediate  assistance  and  influence  of 
that  Holy  Spirit  which  God  has  given 
His  children,  to  teach  them  all  things 
and  lead  them  in  all  things".  And  in 
another  place  he  says  :  "  The  Spirit  of 
God  should  be  the  immediate  persuader 
and  influencer  of  man  in  the  particular 
acts  of  worship,  when  the  saints  are 
met  together."  One  would  naturally 
expect  preaching  believed  to  emanate 
from  immediate  inspiration  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  freshness,  vigour,  and 
fire,  and  these  were  not  uncommon 
characteristics  of  the  preaching  of  the 
early  Quakers.  But  the  belief  in  the 
immediate  inspiration  has  had  after  all 
a  very  narrow  scope.  Manifestly  it 
might  lead  to  utter  disorder  and 
license,  if  there  were  no  check.  The 
kind  of  check  which  has  operated  in 
Quakerism  is  indicated  in  the  following 
sentences  from  Barclay  :  "  When  as- 
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sembled,  the  great  work  of  one  and  all 
ought  to  be  to  wait  upon  God ;  and 
excluding  their  own  thoughts  and 
imaginations,  to  feel  the  Lord's 
presence.  .  .  As  there  can  be  nothing 
more  opposite  to  the  natural  will  and 
wisdom  of  man  than  this  silent  waiting 
upon  God,  so  neither  can  it  be  obtained, 
nor  rightly  comprehended  by  man, 
but  as  he  layeth  down  his  own  wisdom 
and  will,  so  as  to  be  content  to  be 
thoroughly  subject  to  God  ".  This  ex- 
clusion of  men's  "  own  thoughts  and 
imaginations  ",  of  "  the  natural  wisdom 
and  will  of  man  "  is  consistent,  it  gives 
an  appearance  of  completeness  and 
clearness  to  the  theory  of  the  ministry. 
But  as  a  practical  precept,  it  is  the 
source  of  endless  ambiguities  and 
doubts.  To  such  persons  as  have 
reached  definite  and  firm  convictions 
and  have  the  zeal  of  the  missionary 
enthusiast,  it  will  give  the  magnetic 
power  of  entire  assurance  ;  but  on  the 
majority  of  persons  it  will  impose 
either  silence  or  a  timid,  hesitating, 
trembling  manner  of  speech.  More- 
over, in  all  cases  it  will  produce  a  kind 
of  preaching  peculiarly  narrow  in  its 
range,  touching  at  the  fewest  possible 
points  the  common  affairs  and  interests 
of  life.  It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  Quaker  preaching 
has  ceased  to  attract  and  win  numbers, 
since  the  time  when  the  early  mission- 
ary enthusiasm  of  the  body  declined. 

Man's  "thoughts and  imaginations", 
his  "wisdom  and  will!"  What  may 
not  be  included  under  these  categories  ] 
There  is  just  now  a  tendency  to  relax 
that  strictness  of  interpretation,  which, 
I  fear,  has  long  crippled  Quaker 
ministry.  The  younger  and  more  in- 
tellectual members  of  the  body  have 
been  influenced  by  the  new  religious 
currents  of  the  age,  and  are  introducing 
innovations  which  twenty  years  ago 
would  have  shocked  most  of  the 
Quakers  of  John  Bright's  generation. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  latter  the  addresses 
now  sometimes  read  from  manuscript  in 
Quaker  Meeting  would  have  been  but 
bits  of  man's  wisdom  and  will  :  a  quo- 
tation from  Shakespeare  would  have 


aroused  suspicion  of  other  communi 
cation  than  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
any  detailed  allusion  to  a  current  poli- 
tical event  would  have  been  startling  ; 
a  personal  reference  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  a  great  statesman  or 
writer  would  have  been  considered  a 
questionable  freedom ;  a  consecutive 
controversial  argument  would  have 
savoured  too  plainly  of  human  reason. 
Above  all,  preachers  were  particularly 
watchful  to  avoid  the  slightest  taint  of 
the  human  arts  of  eloquence.  Plain 
extempore  language,  exclusively  Bibli- 
cal quotation  and  illustration,  a 
timidly  uncontroversial  tone,  a  sub- 
dued and  constrained  manner — these 
have  long  been  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  Quaker  preaching.  It  seems, 
then,  safe  to  say  that,  whatever  Quak- 
er Meeting  did  for  John  Bright  in 
other  respects,  it  did  nothing  for  the 
development  of  his  oratorical  as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  intellectual  and 
moral  powers.  On  the  contrary,  in 
default  of  fuller  evidence,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  climate  of  the  place 
was  distinctly  unfavourable  to  their 
exercise,  and  that  this  was  one  reason 
why  John  Bright  kept  silence  among 
his  own  people.  For  he  was  made  for 
a  more  vigorous,  spontaneous,  outspo- 
ken and  varied  mode  of  address  than 
that  prevailing  within  those  simple 
and  narrow  homes  of  Quaker  worship. 
He  would  not  have  felt  at  ease  within 
the  undefined  but  customary  limits. 
His  style  would  have  been  an  incongru- 
ity, though  a  splendid  incongruity. 
Frequent  ministry  would  perhaps  have 
diminished  its  force  and  flexibility,  and 
in  that  case,  though  Quakerism,  in  a 
narrow  sense,  might  have  gained, 
England  would  have  lost. 

I  trust  I  have  succeeded  in  showing 
that  Bright's  eloquence  is  not  less  but 
more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Quaker,  and  also  that  he  is 
a  unique  figure  in  the  history  of  his 
sect.  The  Society  of  Friends  has 
produced  many  devoted  philanthropists, 
and  it  has  firmly  though  quietly  sup- 
ported every  movement  for  political 
reform.  But  never  before  has  there 
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sprung  from  it  a  great  political  orator. 
Most  of  the  leading  Quaker  philanthro- 
pists have  been  preachers  also,  and  it 
would  appear  that,  if  the  Quakers 
could  have  avoided  rigidity  in  the 
standards  and  habits  of  their  ministry 
while  preserving  its  unprofessional 
and  sincere  character,  they  would  have 
been  more  likely  than  any  other  reli- 
gious community  to  produce  political 
orators  of  the  best  stamp.  But  the 
crude  and  untrained  style  of  the 
Meeting-house  has  influenced  their 
whole  style  of  public  utterance.  In 
the  case  of  John  Bright  such  influence 
was  minimised  on  the  one  hand  by  his 
silence  in  the  Meeting-house  and  on 
the  other  hand  by  his  frank  recogni- 
tion of  eloquence  as  an  art  which  it  is 
lawful  and  desirable  to  cultivate. 

In  this  latter  respect  he  has  set  an 
example  which  has  borne  and  will  yet 
bear  much  fruit  among  the  Friends. 
John  Bright,  though  he  did  not  preach 
what  his  own  people  would  recognize  as 
sermons,  was  one  of  the  truest  follow- 
ers of  George  Fox  that  the  Society 
ever  contained.  He  carried  on  George 
Fox's  work  in  a  sphere  where  it 
was  most  needed  and  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  the  changed  ideas  and  con- 
ditions of  our  time.  For  what  was 
the  essential  truth  in  George  Fox's 
teaching  in  its  application  to  speaking 
and  preaching1?  This — that  only  out 
of  deep  personal  conviction  and  in 
obedience  to  the  imperative  promptings 
of  duty  should  a  man  dare  to  speak  to 
his  fellows  of  truth  and  righteousness 
and  love,  and  expound  God's  laws  of 
justice  and  mercy  ;  but  that  whenever 
he  did  feel  such  a  call,  he  should  feel 
that  he  bore  the  responsibility  of  a 
divine  message.  This,  express  it  as 
we  may,  is  a  grand  and  eternal  truth. 
Faithfulness  to  it  has  given  Quakerism 
whatever  strength  it  has  had,  and  pro- 
bably all  parties  will  agree  that  it 


has  possessed   a  strength  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers.     But  in  spite 
of  its  protest  against  forms,  Quaker- 
ism has  formalized  in  some  degree  its 
own  fundamental  truth.     It  has  not 
altogether  escaped  the  tendency  which 
appears    in    every   religious   body   to 
preserve  the  early  habits  and  methods 
of   the  society  long  after  they   have 
become    unsuitable    and    inadequate. 
For  some  time  Quakerism,  especially 
in    its   preaching    and    worship,    has 
shown  a  very  low  vitality.     Some  of 
the  younger  Friends  are  slowly  bringing 
about  small  changes,  and  it  remains  to 
be  proved  whether  they  realize  what 
will  be  required  before  the  Society  can 
excercise    as    great    an    influence    as 
formerly    upon    the    religious   life   of 
England.      John  Bright' s  career  may 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  what  it  could 
do,  if  it  were  freed  from  merely  tradi- 
tional trammels.    For  he  was  not  only 
a  man  of  genius,  he  was  also  a  Quaker 
preacher,  though  he  preached  chiefly 
outside  the  Quaker  fold.     No  Quaker 
was  ever  more  entirely  ruled  by  the 
essential  truth  of  George  Fox's  teach- 
ing, as  described  above,  but  the  con- 
ventional ideas  and  habits  of  Quaker 
Meeting  were  too  narrow  for  the  free 
utterance  of   the   spirit   within   him. 
The    moral    to    be    drawn    from    the 
singular   fact   of   the    great    orator's 
silence  as  a  worshipper  is,  I  believe, 
the  following — that  the  root  of  sim- 
plicity, sincerity   and    devotion   from 
which  Quakerism  originally  sprang  is 
still   living   and  strong,   but  it  is  in 
danger     of     becoming     cramped     by 
Meeting-house  proprieties  ;  and  if  it  is 
to  flourish  again  and  bear  its  proper 
fruit,   it   must   be   replanted,     or    at 
least    allowed   to    draw    nourishment 
from    the   new  soil   of   thought    and 
liberty  which  the  Spirit  has  prepared 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
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LORD   DUFFERIN'S   ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDIA. 


THE  speech  which  Lord  Dufferin 
made  before  he  left  Calcutta  deserves 
a  larger  share  of  attention  than  it  has 
received  in  this  country.  Referring 
to  his  own  administration  and  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  Government  of 
India,  he  said  : 

The  verdict  upon  both  these  has  passed 
out  of  my  hands,  and  it  will  be  the  pen  of 
the  historian  that  will  determine  whether 
my  colleagues  and  myself  have  succeeded 
in  any  adequate  degree  in  contributing  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  country,  in 
dissipating  some  formidable  dangers  and  in 
inaugurating  such  reforms  and  improve- 
ments in  its  administration  as  the  time 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  either  per- 
mitted or  required.  Of  one  thing  at  all 
events  I  am  certain  :  we  have  done  a  great 
deal  more  in  these  directions  than  anybody 
imagines. 

The  first  place  is  here  assigned  to 
what  we  may  call  foreign  policy,  and 
the  second  place  to  the  reforms  and 
improvements  in  administration  which 
the  speaker  had  inaugurated.  Surely 
the  future  historian  will  endorse  this 
view  of  Lord  Dufferin's  work  in  India. 
Yet  it  does  not  accord  with  the  horo- 
scope forecast  in  1884  by  Lord  Duffe- 
rin himself.  Speaking  as  Viceroy-elect 
at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  in 
Belfast,  he  said  : 

The  days  when  great  reputations  were  to 
be  made  in  India  are,  happily  perhaps,  as 
completely  past  as  those  in  which  great  for- 
tunes were  accumulated.  Famous  Indian 
proconsuls  are  no  longer  required  by  their 
superiors  or  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
startle  their  countrymen  by  the  annexation 
of  provinces,  the  overthrow  of  dynasties, 
the  revolutionizing  of  established  systems, 
and  all  those  dramatic  performances  which 
invariably  characterize  the  founding  and 

consolidation  of  new-born  empires 

So  convinced  indeed  I  am  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  say,  that  I  imagine  that  the 
greatest  success  and  triumph  I  can  obtain 


are  that,  from  the  time  that  I  depart  from 
these  shores  and  wave  a  grateful  response 
to  the  farewell  you  are  saying  to  me  to- 
night, even  the  echo  of  .my  name  may 
never  be  wafted  to  your  ears  until  at  the 
end  of  my  official  term  I  stand  again 
among  you,  having  won  from  the  historian 
of  the  day  no  higher  encomium  or  recog- 
nition than  that  my  administration  was 
uneventful,  but  that  I  had  kept  the  empire 
entrusted  to  my  guardianship  tranquil  and 
secure. 

Man  proposes,but  a  greater  than  man 
disposes.  Notwithstanding  this  fore- 
cast, the  administration  of  Lord 
Dufferin  will  be  best  remembered  by 
the  annexation  of  Burma  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  dynasty  of  Ava.  Indeed 
the  recollection  of  this  event  has 
already  been  welded  as  it  were  to  his  very 
name.  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and 
Ava  is  not  the  only  Governor-General 
who,  after  disavowing  not  merely  the 
intention,  but  we  might  almost  say 
the  possibility,  of  making  additions  to 
our  Indian  Empire,  has  come  to  pro- 
pose the  annexation  of  large  territories. 
In  the  present  case  the  inconsistency 
between  expectation  and  fact  is  easily 
to  be  explained.  It  was  impossible  to 
find  a  policy  which  would  keep  the 
empire  at  once  tranquil  and  secure. 
Salus  reipublicce  supremo,  lex.  It  was 
necessary  to  obtain  future  security  at 
the  expense  of  immediate  tranquillity. 
The  security  of  our  Indian  Empire  was 
the  watchword  of  Lord  Dufferin's  policy. 
For  this  aim  he  embarked  on  the  Bur- 
mese war.  Not  only  was  it  desirable 
to  put  an  end  to  the  distracting  influ- 
ence of  a  disordered  native  state  on 
the  borders  of  a  British  province,  nor 
merely  incumbent  on  the  dignity  and 
good  faith  of  the  British  Government 
to  protect  its  subjects  and  demand 
redress  for  the  wrongs  they  suffered, 
but  it  was  also  required  for  the  very 
security  of  the  empire  to  prevent  a 
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foreign  and  possibly  unfriendly  Euro- 
pean   power    from  establishing   itself 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Irrawaddy. 
It  was  the  threatening  interference  of 
the  French  influence  at  Mandalay  that 
precipitated  a  war  for  which  the  vio- 
lent  conduct   of   King   Theebaw  had 
already  given  ample  justification.    The 
overthrow  of  the  king  and  the  defeat 
of  his  regular  army  was  easy — a  mere 
fortnight's  work.    The  king  a  prisoner, 
the  organization  of  the  country  that 
depended  on,  and  centred  in,  him  was 
shattered ;     at    the     same    time    the 
king's    armies    were    disbanded    and 
scattered  with  arms  in  their  hands  to 
work     what     disorder     they    pleased 
over  the  country — an  unexplored  coun- 
try as  large  as  France,  without  roads, 
and   covered  with   impracticable   jun- 
gles.    In  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
the  settlement  of  this  enormous  pro- 
vince   and    the    organization    of    its 
administration  on  British  methods  was 
necessarily  a   work  of   time.       There 
was   no   wish   on   the   part   of    Lord 
Dufferin's  Government  to  study  mere 
economy  in  the  task,  or,  using  his  own 
phrase,  to  do  the  business    '*  on   the 
cheap  ".      On  the  contrary,   the  civil 
and  military  authorities  in   the  new 
province  were  again  and  again  pressed 
to  use  more  jnoney,  more  officers,  more 
troops,  more  police.    Success,  it  is  true, 
was  not  immediate.  But  notwithstand- 
ing checks   and   disappointments,  the 
late  Viceroy  may  be  congratulated  on 
the  results  achieved  before  he  left  India 
in  the  matter  of    tranquillizing  what 
was  the  old  kingdom  of  Ava  and  of 
furnishing  it  with  all  the  appliances  of 
a   civilized  state.     Some  small   dacoit 
bands  still  remain  to  be  disposed  of, 
und  the  administration  of  the  revenue 
may  still    admit   of  considerable   im- 
provement.   The  Budget  of  last  March 
shows  that  it  is  improving  fast.     The 
railway  is  already  open  to  Mandalay, 
and  more  roads  and  railways  are  being 
made  or  to  be  made.  The  worst  difficul- 
ties now  remaining  in  this  part  of  the 
empire  are  not  chiefly  those  which  were 
in  contemplation  at  the  outbreak  of 
the   Burmese    war.     The    wild  tribes 


inhabiting  the  broken  country  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra  and 
the  Irrawaddy  with  its  great  tributary 
the  Chindwin,  have  to  be  dealt  with  and 
brought  into  the  network  and  system 
of  the  empire.  Our  relations  with  the 
Shan  States,  once  subordinate  to  the 
Burmese  king  and  now  feudatory  to 
the  Government  of  India,  have  to  be 
determined  and  enforced  ;  the  bound- 
ary between  our  territories  and  the 
Chinese  districts  on  the  north,  and 
Siam  and  possibly  French  territory  on 
the  east,  have  yet  to  be  settled  ;  the  in- 
dependent border  tribes  must  be  made 
to  respect  our  rights  and  authority  ; 
the  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth 
of  the  new  countries  brought  under 
our  sway,  of  which  the  ruby  mines  are 
but  one  instance,  has  to  be  opened  up  ; 
then  there  is  the  question  of  trade 
with  China  and  the  importance  of  tap- 
ping, by  a  railway  if  possible,  the 
wealth  of  the  Chinese  provinces  of 
Yunan  and  Z'chuen. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Irrawaddy 
to  the  Murghab.    But  on  the  latter,  as 
well  as  on  the  former  river,  formidable 
dangers  have  to  be    dissipated ;    and 
there,  too.  Lord  Dufferin  may  fairly  be 
congratulated   on  the  state  of  affairs 
he    has    helped    to    establish.     If   a 
strong  and  friendly  Afghanistan  has 
long  been    the    avowed    aim    of    our 
Afghan   policy,   it   has  only  been  at- 
tained in  the  last  few  years.     Much 
may  be  said  against  the  present  Amir 
of  Afghanistan.     His  is  not  a  charac- 
ter to  be  proud   of    in  the  person   of 
"our  faithful  ally".     We  may  chafe 
against   his   trade  -  regulations  which 
almost  forbid  the  entrance  of  our  manu- 
factures into  his  dominions.     But  no 
one   can   fail   to   recognize    that    his 
government  is,  all  things  considered, 
a  strong  one ;  it    is   also  a  fortunate 
one — fortunate    perhaps     because     it 
is  strong.     Had  he  been  less  prompt 
in    dealing    with    his    difficulties    as 
they  arose,  he  might  well  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  them.      As   it    was, 
he    disposed    of    the     Ghilzai    insur- 
gents before  his  rival,  Ayoob  Khan, 
escaping  from  Teheran,   appeared   on 
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the  scene  as  a  formidable  leader  of  the 
discontented.  And  Ayoob  Khan  was 
safely  put  away  before  Isbak  Khan 
broke  out  into  rebellion.  Now,  with 
Ishak  Khan  a  refugee  in  Russian 
dominions,  and  the  other  principal 
members  of  his  family  safe  under 
British  surveillance,  the  Amir  is  more 
firmly  seated  in  his  empire  than  he 
ever  was.  His  subjects  respect  while 
they  fear,  and  possibly  hate,  his  stern 
rule.  Meanwhile  the  British  Govern- 
ment, whose  subsidies  and  grants  of 
arms  have  supplied  him  with  the 
sinews  of  his  power,  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  fidelity.  That  Abdurrah- 
man Khan,  once  a  refugee  and  a  pen- 
sioner of  Russia,  should  prove  not  only 
a  strong  ruler  of  a  united  Afghanistan, 
but  also  a  consistent  and  loyal  up- 
holder of  the  British  connection,  is 
more  than  could  have  been  expected, 
except  by  the  most  sanguine,  eight 
years  ago. 

The   creation   of   a  strong,   united, 
loyal  Afghanistan  has  been  one  point 
gained ;  the  delimitation   as  far  east 
as  the  Oxus  of  the  boundary  between 
Afghanistan  and  Russian  territory  has 
been  another.     It  is  true  that  dangers 
from  Russia  have  not  thus  been  swept 
away.  But  at  any  rate  the  danger  of  in- 
sidious unauthorized  advance  towards 
Herat  or  Cabul  has  been  much  dimi- 
nished.    The    new  Afghan   boundary 
on  the  north-west,  agreed  upon  by  the 
British  and  Russian  Governments,  is 
not  a  scientific  frontier  from  any  point 
of  view ;  but  it  is  a  defined  frontier, 
the   violation   of   which   must   be  an 
evident   aggression   and   an   infringe- 
ment  of    treaty-rights.       All   this   is 
distinctly    to   the   advantage    of    the 
Indian   Government.     But   it   is   not 
everything.      An   artificial   boundary 
such    as    this    cannot    stay    Russia's 
legions  when  aggression  and  the  in- 
fringement  of    treaty-rights   are   her 
avowed   aim.     If   Russia  ever  deter- 
mines  to   attack    England    in    India, 
neither  the   present   arrangement   as 
to  the  boundary  nor  the  strength  of 
the  Amir's  army  or  his  fortifications 
will  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  her  inva- 


sion.    This  at  least  has  been  the  view 
of  Lord  Dufferin's  Government.     To 
secure  India  from   the   possibility  of 
actual  invasion,  to  put  her  in  a  posi- 
tion to  strike  a  blow  if  required  in 
defence  of  her  acknowledged  interests 
in  the  north  of  Afghanistan,  this  was 
evidently  their  urgent  duty.    It  would 
have  been  to  court  danger  to  leave  the 
road  open  to  invasion,  and  Herat  and 
the     north     of    Afghanistan     within 
Russia's  grasp,  without  any  likelihood 
of  defence  or  retaliation.    Si  vis  pacem, 
para  bellum.     To  this  end  the  Indian 
Government  under  Lord  Dufferin  have 
worked  silently,  vigorously,  and  effectu- 
ally.   The  strengthening  of  the  Amir's 
power  has  been  one  means  adopted. 
The  huge  system  of  frontier  railways 
and  coast  and  frontier  defences,  esti- 
mated to  cost  nearly  nineteen  millions 
of    pounds,    of  which    about   twelve 
millions  have  already  been  expended, 
has  been  another.     The  frontier   de- 
fence system  may  be   summed  up  in 
three  words — communications,  fortifi- 
cations,  and    readiness    in    mobiliza- 
tion.   The  frontier  roads  and  railways 
when  complete  will  allow  troops  and 
material  to  pass  rapidly  to  the  front 
from  the  great  dep&ts  of  the  Punjab 
and  Scinde,  and  also  to  concentrate 
directly  from  the  whole  line  of  fron- 
tier at  any  point  that  may  be  threat- 
ened.    The  fortifications  are  confined 
to   a   few    important    points,    Rawal 
Pindi,  Attock   (the  Indus -crossing  on 
to  which  most  of  the  passes  from  Af- 
ghanistan    debouch),    Jumrood,    and 
Quetta.     These  are  to  be  or  have  been 
made  impregnable.     If  more  fortifica- 
tions are  desired,  they  will  probably  be 
situated  so  as  to  command  the  western 
entrances  of  the  Khyber,  Gomul,  and 
Kurrum  passes,  just  as  Quetta  com- 
mands the  further  end  of  the  Bolan. 
Quetta  is  at  present  the  real  key  of 
the   system   of   defence.     It   is  there 
that    any  serious    attack    is    most  to 
be  expected ;   it  is  from  Quetta  that 
any  counter  move  against  the  Russian 
power  in  Central  Asia  is  likely  to  be 
undertaken.     The    last    barrier,    the 
Kwaja  Amram  range,  which  separates 
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Quetta  from  Candahar,  is  now  being 
tunnelled,  and  the  tunnel  once  com- 
plete, the  extension  of  the  railway  to 
the  important  commercial  and  strategic 
centre  of  Candahar  will  be  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks'  work  after  the 
extension  is  ordered.  The  necessary 
plant  is  said  to  be  already  in  store  at 
Quetta. 

Against  attacks  from  the  sea  the 
rich  capitals  of  India  have  also  been 
guarded  by  well-planned  defence-works, 
so  far  as  their  situations  allow. 

The  Government,  as  the  latest  Indian 
Budget  bears  witness,  are  still  working 
at  a  scheme  of  mobilization  which  will 
allow  two  army  corps  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  front  fully  equipped.  To 
make  it  possible  to  have  these  army 
aorps  ready  for  war  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  add  nineteen  thousand  native 
and  ten  thousand  British  soldiers  to 
the  Indian  Army.  This,  which  means 
an  addition  of  about  two  millions  of 
pounds  to  the  expenditure  of  the  Indian 
Government,  has  been  done  in  the  face 
of  financial  difficulties.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  addition  that  has  been  made 
to  our  Indian  forces.  By  the  initiation 
of  a  system  of  reserves  several  thou- 
sands more  of  trained  soldiers  will  be 
ready  to  be  called  out  for  active 
service.  The  volunteer  system  has 
been  also  extended,  and  the  force 
now  numbers  over  fourteen  thousand 
efficient  volunteers.  To  supply  the 
reserves  with  officers,  a  register  is 
kept  of  those  who  have  retired  and  are 
likely  to  be  available  on  emergency. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Measures  have  been 
taken  for  still  further  strengthening 
the  Indian  garrisons  by  utilizing  the 
armies  of  the  Native  States.  Before 
Lord  Dufferin  left  India  he  was  able 
to  announce  that  Government,  while 
declining  to  accept  the  pecuniary  con- 
tributions which  native  chiefs  had  so 
loyally  offered  towards  the  cost  of 
frontier  defence,  would  accept  the  offer, 
if  it  took  the  form  of  organizing, 
equipping,  and  training  a  portion  of 
their  troops  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  acting  efficiently 
by  the  side  of  the  troops  of  the  Govern- 


ment of  India.  A  beginning  is  to  be 
made  with  the  loyal  and  warlike  armies 
of  the  Punjab  States,  of  which  Patiala 
is  the  chief.  The  use  of  feudatory 
troops  is  no  new  experiment  in  Indian 
history,  nor  has  it  ever  been  allowed 
to  become  obsolete.  The  troops  of  our 
great  northern  feudatory,  Cashmere, 
were  even  last  year  used  in  our  cam- 
paign against  the  Hazara  tribes  in 
the  Black  Mountain,  and  they  may 
again  be  used  not  only  in  such  expe- 
ditions, but  also  in  preserving,  tran- 
quillizing, and  guarding  the  passes 
north  of  the  Upper  Indus.  Indeed, 
Gilgit  is  even  now  reported  to  be 
garrisoned  by  Cashmere  regiments.  If 
the  matter  be  taken  up  actively  by  the 
Native  •  States,  it  is  possible  that  a 
very  considerable  reinforcement  may 
be  supplied  to  the  Indian  army  with- 
out any  serious  additional  charge  to 
Indian  revenues.  But  apart  from  the 
actual  increase  of  men  to  our  Indian 
army,  there  is  a  further  increase  of 
efficiency  acquired  by  the  re-armament 
that  has  been  or  is  being  carried  out, 
as  again  the  last  Budget  bears  witness, 
under  a  decision  of  Lord  Dufferin's 
Government. 

But  if  India  is  to  be  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  encounter  the 
northern  giant,  it  must  have  its 
hands  freed  from  other  entanglements. 
While  there  is  time,  all  petty  frontier 
difficulties  must  be  swept  away.  Per- 
haps it  has  been  some  such  feeling  as 
this  that  has  precipitated  some,  at 
least,  of  the  late  petty  frontier  wars 
and  expeditions  which  Lord  Salisbury 
has  described  as  the  fringe  of  surf 
caused  by  the  rising  tide  of  civilization 
beating  against  the  rocks  of  barbarism. 
The  Zhob  Valley,  the  Black  Mountain 
or  Hazara,  and  the  Sikkim  Expedi- 
tions, besides  the  smaller  expeditions 
among  the  Shan  States,  or  against  the 
Kachyens,  the  Chins,  and  the  Lushais, 
may  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  desire 
of  the  Indian  Government  to  settle  in 
quiet  times  frontier  questions,  which 
otherwise  might  grow  serious  and 
demand  attention  at  an  inopportune 
moment.  At  any  rate  it  will  be  to 
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the  advantage  of  India  if,  when  the 
time  comes  for  a  great  effort,  she  is 
not  distracted  by  petty  quarrels  else- 
where, and  can  concentrate  her  efforts 
on  the  main  danger. 

It  is  by  his  foreign,  external,  and 
military  policy  that  Lord  Dufferin's 
Viceroyalty  has  been  made  most  con- 
spicuous.    But  in  what  may  be  called 
his  foreign  internal  policy,  that  is  in 
his    dealings    with    the    independent 
Native  States  in  India,  Lord  Dufferin 
has  also  left  a  lasting  impress  of  his 
rule.     The   loyalty  of  the   chiefs  has 
undoubtedly    been  strengthened,    and 
has  found  more  energetic  expression 
than    it    ever    has    before.      At    the 
rumours  of  war  with  Russia,  offers  of 
personal  service,    troops,    beasts,   and 
stores  were  generously  made  on  every 
side  by  these  feudatories.     Then  came 
the  celebration  of  the  Queen's  jubilee 
which  brought  so  many  of  the  chiefs 
to  England,  and  which  called  forth  the 
most  enthusiastic  display  of  loyalty  in 
every  Native   State  in  India.     Then 
came   the   offers   of   aid   towards  the 
defence  of  the  frontier,  and  the  pro- 
nouncement of  Lord  Dufferin  that  the 
Indian  Government  would  view  with 
favour  the  maintenance  by  the  States 
of  efficient  bodies  of  troops  to  serve 
as  contingents   to   the   Indian  army. 
The  loyalty  of  the  native  princes  and 
their  confidence  in  the   policy  of  the 
Indian  Government  have  been  increased 
by  the  restoration  to  Scindia  of  his 
great    historic    fortress    of    Gwalior, 
which   had    been    garrisoned    by   the 
British  forces  since  the  Mutiny.     The 
death  of  three  rulers  of  the  old  school, 
in  Cashmere,  Gwalior,  and  Indore,  has 
also  given  more  vigour  to  British  influ- 
ence in  these  important  centres.     The 
new  chiefs    of    Cashmere  and   Indore 
are  not  all  that  could  be  wished.     In 
Gwalior,  however,  the  state  of  affairs 
shows   a   very  great  improvement  in 
every  way ;  and  one  act  of  the  Gwalior 
Council  of  Regency  in  lending  to  the 
British  Government  three  and  a-half 
millions  of  the  treasures  stored  by  the 
late    Maharaja,    advisable  as    it    was 
economically,  has  also  been  advantage- 


ous to  the  supreme  Government  in 
strengthening  its  hold  over  its  great 
feudatory.  Gwalior  has  thus  given  a 
pledge  to  fortune.  Before  leaving  the 
Native  States  it  is  worth  while  to 
refer  to  a  social  reform  of  some  im- 
portance which  has  been  carried  out 
in  the  states  of  Rajputana,  and  which 
is  likely  to  be  imitated  elsewhere.  In 
Rajputana  the  chiefs,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  English  education  if  not  of 
English  officers,  have  adopted  mea- 
sures for  curtailing  the  customary 
ruinous  expenditure  on  marriage  and 
funeral  ceremonies,  and  for  checking 
infant  marriages.  If  put  into  prac- 
tice, this  reform  is  likely  to  be  an 
unmixed  boon.  Its  acceptance,  at 
any  rate,  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  an 
indication  that  the  leaven  of  western 
civilisation  is  working  where  it  migh:. 
least  be  expected. 

Before  turning  to  Lord  Dufferin's 
domestic  policy  we  may  note  what  has 
been  done  in  his  term  of  office  for 
British  and  British-Indian  trade  and 
influence  in  the  dominions  of  China 
and  of  Persia.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Macaulay's  proposed  mission  to  Tibet 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  trade  with 
that  vast  unexplored  region  proved 
abortive.  Still  something  was  done 
by  the  agreement  with  China  on 
the  Burmese  question  to  commit  that 
power  to  a  promise  eventually  to  facili- 
tate trade  between  India  and  Tibet, 
and  between  Burma  and  the  south- 
western provinces  of  China.  It  may 
therefore  be  hoped  that  by  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Sikkim  question 
Tibet  will  agree  to  abandon,  at  any 
rate  in  part,  her  policy  of  obstruction  to 
British-Indian  trade  and  intercourse. 
Notwithstanding  the  hostilities  be- 
tween the  Tibetans  and  our  Indian 
forces,  the  relations  between  India  and 
China  are  decidedly  friendly,  and  the 
policy  of  Lord  Dufferin,  which  has  in 
the  face  of  the  Burmese  and  Sikkim 
difficulties  maintained  this  feeling,  may 
be  considered  decidedly  successful.  In 
Persia  again,  a  distinct  advantage  to 
British,  though  not  exclusively  British, 
trade  has  been  obtained  by  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Karun, 
the  only  navigable  river  in  Persia,  to 
foreign  shipping.  This  gain  is  attri- 
buted to  the  diplomacy  of  the  present 
British  Minister  at  Teheran,  since 
whose  appointment  English  influence 
at  the  Persian  capital  is  said  to  have 
considerably  increased.  The  Shah  has 
shown  some  disposition  to  encourage 
trade  not  only  by  the  opening  of  the 
Karun,  but  also  by  a  decree  securing, 
so  far  as  royal  decrees  can  secure  them, 
the  rights  of  property  in  his  dominions. 
The  future  must  decide  how  far  Persia 
will  be  able  to  go  in  this  course  of 
developing  her  resources  by  encourag- 
ing the  introduction  of  European  en- 
terprise and  European  capital.  Such 
a  course  affords  the  best  hope  of  her 
own  continued  independence  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Russian  Empire  that 
threatens  her  from  the  north.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  this  view  will  be  im- 
pressed on  the  Shah  during  his  present 
visit  to  Europe. 

The  energy  of  Lord  Dufferin's 
foreign  policy  undoubtedly  drew  to 
itself  too  large  a  share  of  the  vital 
sap  not  to  stunt  in  some  degree  the 
growth  of  other  branches  of  adminis- 
tration. His  Burmese  war  and  other 
military  expeditions,  the  defence- works, 
the  increase  of  the  army,  and  the  fall 
of  the  rupee  have  cost  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  since  1886  no  less  than 
thirty  millions  of  pounds.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  administrative  reforms, 
which  meant  increased  expenditure — 
and  what  reforms  do  not  have  this 
corollary  1 — -had  to  be  scanned  with 
the  severest  eyes.  The  first  object  of 
Lord  Dufferin's  Government  was  to 
make  two  ends  meet.  This  was  only 
actually  attained  in  one  year  of  his 
rule,  though  in  the  present  year  again 
equilibrium  is  anticipated.  The  deficits 
have  amounted  to  about  six  millions 
in  the  past  five  years.  Meanwhile 
nine  millions  have  been  obtained  by 
abolishing  the  Famine  Relief  and  In- 
surance Grant,  from  the  increase  of  the 
salt-tax,  the  imposition  of  an  income- 
tax  and  a  duty  on  petroleum.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  defence-works 


has  been  paid  for  from  borrowed  funds. 
That  no  more  had  to  be  borrowed 
is  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  revenues 
and  to  the  economies  effected  by  a 
policy  of  severe  retrenchment.  Seldom 
has  the  pruning  knife  been  so  vigorously 
exercised  as  it  was  by  the  roving  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Expenditure. 

Perhaps  the  most  open  to  criticism 
of  the  financial  arrangements  of  Lord 
Dufferin's  Government  have  been  the 
interferences,  required  it  may  be  by 
the  exigencies  of  imperial  finance,  with 
the  balances  belonging  to  the  Provin- 
cial Governments.  Those  governments 
that  have  laid  by  most  have  offered 
most  to  the  appropriator's  hand,  and 
economy  has  thus  been  discouraged. 
However,  the  new  provincial  contracts, 
which  we  hope  may  not  be  infringed, 
are  satisfactory  in  their  decentralizing 
tendency.  Local  expenditure  will  more 
and  more  have  to  be  met  by  local  taxa- 
tion and  local  revenues. 

The  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Ex- 
penditure was  one  out  of  a  number  of 
enquiries,  by  special  officers,  by  com- 
mittees, and  by  commissions,  that 
characterized  Lord  Dufferin's  rule.  The 
organization  of  the  army,  education,  the 
condition  of  the  people,  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  the  administration  of  excise 
and  of  the  forests  in  various  provinces 
have  all  been  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion. The  most  important  enquiry 
was  that  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, which  has  recommended 
measures  for  throwing  open  to  native 
candidates  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
higher  administrative  appointments, 
especially  in  the  judicial  department, 
which  are  now  almost  wholly  filled  by 
Europeans.  At  least  three  hundred 
posts  now  reserved  for  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service  are  proposed  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  provincial  establish- 
ments, and  will  therefore  be  open  to 
native  candidates. 

One  other  Commission  which  took 
place  in  England  may  also  be  men- 
tioned for  the  success  achieved  in  it 
by  Lord  Dufferin's  Government.  It 
was  certainly  owing  to  the  influence 
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of  the  Indian  representative  that  the 
Royal  Commission  that  inquired  into 
the  recent  changes  in  the  relative 
values  of  the  precious  metals  recom- 
mended the  adoption,  by  international 
agreement,  of  measures  calculated  to 
bring  about  a  stable  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver.  Some  such  inter- 
national agreement  is  the  only  escape 
the  Indian  Government  can  see  from 
the  ever-increasing  loss  caused  by  the 
ever-falling  rupee. 

The  chief  influence  of  Lord  Dufferin 
on  domestic  policy  must  be  sought  in 
another  field.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
change  he  helped  to  bring  about  in 
public  opinion,  in  the  soothing  power 
he  exerted  over  race-antipathies,  and 
in  the  direction  he  gave  to  the  popular 
movements  of  Young  India. 

When  he  came  to  India  he  had  a 
difficult  task  to  perform.  The  public 
atmosphere  was  heavily  charged  with 
electricity.  The  popular  enthusiasm 
displayed  in  bidding  farewell  to  Lord 
Bipon  showed  more  than  partiality  for 
the  departing  Viceroy ;  it  indicated 
also  a  feeling  of  exultation  in  the 
native  mind.  It  had  not  been  so 
much  the  measures  which  Lord  Ripon's 
Government  had  proposed,  as  the 
phrases  by  which  he  had  recommended 
them  to  public  favour,  that  hadirritated 
and  alarmed  the  English  in  India,  while 
making  the  educated  classes  of  natives 
so  exultant.  The  latter  hoped  and 
expected  they  knew  not  what.  It  was 
impossible  but  that  the  new  Viceroy 
should  disappoint  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Anglo-Indians  were  in  no 
mood  to  make  the  new  ruler's  position 
easy.  Echoes  could  still  be  heard  of 
the  shrieks  of  passion  and  scorn  that 
had  found  utterance  in  the  clamour 
over  the  Ilbert  Bill.  Seldom  had  the 
prejudices  and  dislikes  of  rulers  and 
ruled  in  India  been  so  painfully  roused. 
Neither  party  were  in  a  disposition  to 
allay  their  feelings  of  animosity  to- 
wards the  other.  Before  Lord  Duf- 
ferin left  India,  a  change  had  passed 
over  the  spirit  of  the  dream.  The 
bitterness,  wrath,  and  evil  speaking 
had  been  allayed.  The  improvement 


was  effected  not  so  much  by  what  tho 
Governor- General  did,  as  by  what  he 
refrained  from  doing.  He  avoided 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire.  He  tried  to 
turn  the  public  mind  to  other  topics, 
especially  to  schemes  of  social  improve- 
ment, on  which  all  parties  could  be 
united.  He  used  all  opportunities  of 
turningmen's  attention  to  other  objects, 
to  measures  of  practical  utility  instead 
of  to  political  controversy.  His  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  rent-law  in  Bengal, 
in  the  Punjab,  and  in  Oude ;  his  en- 
quiries into  the  condition  of  the  people ; 
his  manifestoes  on  behalf  of  sanitation 
and  of  the  moral  education  of  the 
people, — all  tended  in  this  practical 
direction.  To  neither  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  late  altercations  did 
he  show  special  favour.  His  partiality, 
if  he  showed  any,  was  directed  to  the 
Mahommedans,  a  third  party,  who  had 
held  aloof  from  the  strife.  Almost 
every  act  and  expression  of  his  Govern- 
ment tells  how  much  he  deprecated  the 
irritation  of  animosity  between  class 
and  race,  and  political  agitation.  It 
was  especially  evident  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  dealt  with  the  Indian 
National  Congress.  He  did  not  de- 
clare war  on  it ;  he  did  not  treat  it 
with  scorn ;  to  some  extent  he  even 
patronized  it.  By  advice,  by  example, 
and  by  suggestion,  he  tried  to  turn 
its  energies  into  channels  where  he 
thought  native  congresses  might  do 
unmixed  good.  The  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  Indian  women  was  a 
social  reform  which  he  thought  they 
might  well  pursue.  Could  there  have 
been  a  stronger  and  better  example  in 
this  line  than  the  institution  of  Lady 
Dufferin's  Association,  an  institution 
which  may  be  expected  to  have  a  last- 
ing political  as  well  as  social  influence  1 
Again,  a  National  Congress  might 
afford  real  help  and  be  a  genuine 
benefit  to  the  people  by  taking  up 
the  social  and  economic  question  of 
the  poor.  The  Government  inquiry 
into  the  problem  was  an  appeal  to 
them  to  help  where  their  help  would 
be  gladly  accepted.  The  appeal  was  in 
vain.  Is  it  strange  that  Lord  Dufferin 
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was  disappointed  with  the  National 
Congress,  that  in  his  last  solemn 
speech  before  he  left  India  he  raised 
his  voice  in  warning  and  in  advice  to 
its  leaders — warning  and  advice  which, 
it  may  be  added,  have  not  been 
without  some  good  effect  ?  He  had 
faults  to  find  with  their  claims, 
with  their  aims,  and  with  their  me- 
thods :  with  their  claims,  for  they 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of 
a  National  Representative  Assembly, 
whereas  they  were  far  from  represent- 
ing the  "voiceless  millions"  of  India, 
but  represented  only  a  "  microscopic 
minority  "  of  the  educated  classes,  who 
were  themselves  the  product  of  the 
foreign  system  of  education  introduced 
by  the  British  Government.  It  was  im- 
possible to  allow  their  claim  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  if  indeed  there 
can  be  said  to  be  an  Indian  people 
when  India  contains  one  hundred  and 
eight  different  languages.  He  quar- 
relled, too,  with  their  aims,  because 
they  turned  aside  from  questions  how 
they  might  reform  the  social  habits 
and  customs  of  India  to  agitations  for 
representative  government,  for  which 
India  was  not  ripe.  Above  all  he 
quarrelled  with  their  methods. 

It  is  (he  said)  a  still  greater  matter  of 
regret  to  me  that  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress should  have  become  answerable  for  the 
distribution,  as  their  officials  have  boasted, 
amongst  thousands  and  thousands  of  ignor- 
ant and  credulous  men  of  publications  ani- 
mated by  a  very  questionable  spirit,  and 


whose  manifest  intention  is  to  excite  the 
hatred  of  the  people  against  the  public 
servants  of  the  Crown  in  this  country. 
Such  proceedings  as  these  no  Government 
could  regard  with  indifference,  nor  can 
they  fail  to  inspire  it  with  misgiving  at  all 
events  of  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have 
so  offended.  Nor  is  the  silly  threat  of  one 
of  the  chief  officers — the  principal  secretary, 
I  believe— of  the  Congress,  that  he  and  his 
congress  friends  hold  in  their  hands  the 
keys,  not  only  of  a  popular  insurrection, 
biit  of  a  military  revolt  calculated  to 
restore  our  confidence  in  their  discretion, 
even  when  accompanied  by  the  assurance 
that  they  do  not  intend  for  the  present  to 
put  those  keys  into  the  locks. 

It  was  not  that  Lord  Dufferin  viewed 
with  disfavour  the  desire  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  India  to  take  a  more 
active  share  in  the  administration  of 
their  country  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
speech  just  quoted  he  was  able  to  in- 
dicate that  he  had  submitted  to  the 
Home  Government  suggestions  for  ad- 
mitting more  native  members  into  the 
legislative  councils  and  into  the  general 
administration  of  India.  But  anything 
like  the  supercession  of  England's  su- 
preme control  of  public  affairs,  any- 
thing like  the  establishment  of  a 
parliamentary  system  and  democratic 
methods  of  government,  was  not,  he 
said,  "  a  further  step  in  advance,  but 
a  very  big  jump  into  the  unknown". 
From  any  such  movement  Lord  Duf- 
ferin shrank  in  horror.  And  he  was 
right. 
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IT  is  at  great  epochs  in  national 
history,  when  a  people  has  just 
emerged  victorious  from  some  struggle 
for  life  in  which  its  spirit  has  been 
stirred  to  its  inmost  depths,  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  look  for  those  ex- 
ceptional outbursts  of  intense,  many- 
sided  activity  which  have  occurred  at 
rare  intervals  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  and  of  which  the  Periclean  age 
at  Athens  affords  at  once  the  greatest 
and  most  familiar  example.  All  the 
noblest  capabilities  and  qualities  which 
have  hitherto  lain  dormant  in  the 
race  have  been  called  into  action 
during  the  storm  and  stress  of  con- 
flict, amidst  dangers  braved  and  suf- 
ferings endured  in  defence  of  some 
great  cause  ;  and  the  quickening  im- 
pulse which  has  been  sent  thrilling 
through  the  veins,  and  which  has 
made  the  pulses  to  throb  with  the 
flush  of  effort  and  the  eagerness  of 
hope,  penetrates  into  every  depart- 
ment of  thought  and  action,  until  the 
world  stands  amazed  at  the  spectacle 
of  multitudinous  energy  which  seems 
to  animate  all  ranks  and  urge  them 
on  to  great  achievements. 

Such  an  epoch  was  that  in  which, 
after  their  successful  revolt  against 
the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.  and  the  In- 
quisition, the  United  Netherlands 
reached  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity 
and  renown.  If  ever  there  were  a 
struggle  in  which  the  very  fibre  of  a 
people  was  strained  to  the  breaking- 
point,  it  was  that  in  which  this  con- 
federation of  seven  insignificant 
provinces,  without  cohesion,  without 
any  settled  form  of  government  or 
supreme  central  authority,  without 
army  or  navy,  weak  in  everything 
save  in  their  own  stern  and  unflinch- 
ing resolve  and  in  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  one  man's  ready  brain 


and  dogged  pertinacity  of  purpose, 
resisted  and  finally  shattered  the 
overwhelming  strength  of  Spain.  The 
story  of  the  prolonged  agony  of  the 
unequal  contest  has  often  been  told, 
and  has  in  our  own  times  been  made 
familiar  to  English  readers  by  the 
vivid  and  picturesque  narrative  of 
Motley.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do 
more  than  mention  such  incidents  as 
the  execution  of  Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  horrors  of  the  Spanish  Fury  at 
Antwerp,  the  terrible  deeds  attending 
the  capture  of  Naarden  and  of  Haar- 
lem, and  above  all  the  ever-memorable 
defence  and  relief  of  Leyden,  to  bring 
before  mind  and  memory  the  present- 
ment of  a  contest  which  for  intense 
dramatic  interest  yields  to  none  which 
have  been  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the 
historian.  The  thrifty  traders,  the 
industrious  phlegmatic  peasantry,  the 
sturdy  fishermen,  of  whom  the  bulk 
of  the  population  of  the  Northern 
Netherlands  was  composed,  were  bap- 
tized with  a  veritable  baptism  of 
blood  and  of  fire  ;  and  they  passed 
through  the  furnace  of  affliction  to 
come  forth  with  faculties  braced  and 
elevated,  a  new-born  nation  knit 
together  by  the  memory  of  common 
sufferings  and  common  triumphs. 

The  murderous  deed  of  Balthazar 
Gerard  could  not  undo  the  great 
work  which  his  victim  had  al- 
ready accomplished.  William  the 
Silent  lived  long  enough  not  only  to 
lay  firmly  the  foundations  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  but  to  leave  behind 
him  successors  trained  in  his  school, 
who  were  qualified  to  carry  on  the 
task  of  raising  on  those  foundations  a 
stately  edifice.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  dwell  here  upon  the  military  suc- 
cesses of  his  famous  son  Maxirice,  the 
first  general  of  his  age,  or  upon  the 
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statecraft  by  which  John  of  Barne- 
veldt  secured  in  the  cabinet  the  results 
which  had  been  won  upon  the  field.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  had  yet  to  pass 
after  the  assassination  of  William 
before  Spain,  by  agreeing  to  a  twelve 
years'  truce,  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  practical  independence  of 
the  United  Netherlands.  But  during 
these  years,  though  war  was  being 
waged  against  all  the  resources  of  a 
mighty  power,  the  crisis  of  suffering 
and  of  danger  had  passed  away.  The 
scientific  skill  of  their  young  general 
kept  the  military  operations  for  the 
most  part  outside  the  borders  of  the 
Provinces.  The  dash  and  enterprise 
of  the  bold  mariners  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  drove  the  enemy's  fleets  from 
the  sea,  and  carried  the  terror  of  the 
Dutch  name  to  the  most  distant  and 
outlying  portions  of  Philip's  unwieldy 
empire.  Meanwhile  in  the  Nether- 
lands themselves  the  spirit  of  the 
people  rose,  trade  grew  and  prospered, 
and  all  the  arts  and  accomplishments 
of  civilization  and  of  culture  took 
root,  blossomed  and  flourished.  The 
half-century  which  followed  the  con- 
clusion of  the  truce  with  Spain  has 
been  rightly  named  the  Golden  Age  of 
Holland.1  In  this  period  not  only 
did  she  attain  the  summit  of  her  poli- 
tical greatness,  and  even  for  a  time  hold 
acknowledged  supremacy,  as  the  first 
of  maritime,  colonial  and  commercial 
Powers,  but  she  was  likewise  the  most 
learned  State  of  Europe,  and  famous 
for  the  scholars,  philosophers,  theo- 
logians and  men  of  scientific  renown 
who  filled  her  academies  or  took  refuge 
within  her  hospitable  boundaries. 
Within  these  same  fifty  years  lived 
and  worked  all  those  great  painters 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  every 
lover  of  art,  and  who  by  their  tech- 
nical dexterity  and  rare  delicacy  of 
finish  have  given  to  the  Dutch  school 
of  painting,  in  certain  special  depart- 
ments and  in  its  own  peculiar  style,  a 
character  of  unrivalled  excellence.  It 

1  The  name  of  the  dominating  Province  of 
Holland  is  generally  \ised  as  signifying  the 
Confederation  of  the  United  Provinces. 


was  a  period  at  once  of  general  en- 
lightenment and  refined  taste.  The 
love  of  music  was  widespread,  and, 
alike  as  composers  and  executants,  the 
musicians  of  the  Netherlands  were  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  first  of  their  time; 
indeed  it  was  from  its  home  in  the 
Low  Countries  that  the  art  of  modern 
music  spread  into  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  thence  through  the  whole  of 
Europe.  The  stage  was  popular  and 
well  supported.  The  Netherlands  had 
always  been  distinguished  for  their 
love  for  scenic  representations,  and 
the  new  theatre  of  Amsterdam  became 
renowned  for  the  splendour  and  com- 
pleteness of  its  arrangements  and  the 
ability  of  its  actors.  Such  indeed  was 
their  fame,  that  travelling  companies 
of  Dutch  players,  who  visited  the 
chief  cities  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Denmark,  found  everywhere  a  ready 
welcome  and  reaped  a  rich  reward ; 
while  at  Stockholm  for  a  time  a  per- 
manent Dutch  theatre  was  established. 
Books  of  every  kind,  issued  by  a  press 
absolutely  free  and  unshackled,  met 
with  numerous  and  appreciative 
readers.  Many  of  these  were  edi- 
tions of  the  classics,  or  learned  trea- 
tises in  the  Latin  tongue  on  scientific 
or  controversial  subjects  ;  many,  but 
by  no  means  all.  The  native  language, 
shaking  off  the  trammels  of  medise- 
valism,  had  in  the  hands  of  a  succession 
of  great  writers  been  cultivated  and 
developed  until  it  had  attained  a  flexi- 
bility, copiousness,  and  finish  far  in 
advance  of  the  sister  dialects  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  a  literature  arose,  notable 
even  in  that  era  so  rich  in  great 
literatures. 

That  the  poetical  treasures  which 
it  contains  have  in  later  times  been 
overlooked  and  ignored,  is  due  simply 
to  the  fact  that  the  fall  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  from  its  temporary  and  un- 
tenable position  of  influence  involved 
the  decadence  and  neglect  of  the 
Dutch  language.  Holland  and  her 
tongue  were  alike  destined  to  become 
provincial.  But  while  the  famous 
achievements  of  her  admirals  and 
statesmen  are  written  large  upon  the 
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pages  of  the  history  of  Europe,  the 
works  of  her  poets  have  remained 
unknown,  save  to  the  very  few,  in 
the  obscurity  of  an  oblivion,  which 
even  the  critical  minuteness  and  com- 
prehensive survey  of  a  Hallam  or  a 
Schlegel  have  failed  to  penetrate  or  to 
illumine. 

"  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the 
Dutch,"  wrote  Hallam,  "  a  great  peo- 
ple, a  people  fertile  of  various  ability 
and  erudition,  a  people  of  scholars, 
theologians  and  philosophers,  of  mathe- 
maticians, of  historians,  of  painters, 
and,  we  may  add,  of  poets,  that  these 
last  have  been  the  mere  violets  of  the 
shade  and  have  peculiarly  suffered  by 
the  narrow  limits  within  which  their 
language  has  been  spoken  or  known." 
Yet  he  in  no  way  attempts  to  supply 
the  omission  which  he  acknowledges. 
A  few  meagre  details,  drawn  from 
second-hand  sources,  are  all  the  ac- 
count that  he  vouchsafes  of  what  he 
has  himself  styled  The  Golden  Age 
of  Dutch  Literature ;  while  Schlegel 
in  his  History  of  Literature  does  not 
even  deign  to  treat  the  subject  directly, 
but  contents  himself,  while  com- 
menting upon  the  writings  of  Opitz, 
with  the  remark  :  "  He  (Opitz)  more 
immediately  attached  himself  to  the 
genius  of  the  Dutch,  who,  at  that 
time,  possessed  a  Hugo  Grotius,  and 
were  not  only  the  most  learned  and 
enlightened  of  all  Protestant  States, 
but  had  also  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  poetical  pursuits  and  were  in 
possession  of  native  tragedies,  modelled 
after  the  antique,  long  prior  to  the 
celebrated  tragic  poets  of  France  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI V."  The  two 
great  critics  agree  in  their  estimate 
of  the  learning  and  enlightenment  of 
the  Holland  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury :  they  agree  in  their  statement 
that  this  highly  cultured  community 
possessed  a  native  literature  of  un- 
known excellence ;  and  both  abstain 
from  a  personal  study  of  poetical 
works  which,  through  circumstance, 
if  not  through  lack  of  merit,  had 
failed  to  attain  a  European  reputation. 

Oppressed  as  they  were  by  the  enor- 


mous magnitude  of  the  task  they  had 
undertaken,  Hallam  and  Schlegel 
were  possibly  justified  in  thus  shrink- 
ing from  adding  to  labours  already 
great  enough  to  try  the  powers  of 
the  most  indefatigable  student ;  but 
surely  this  very  fact  renders  it  the 
more  imperative  upon  others,  not 
thus  burdened,  to  see  that  there  should 
be  no  gap,  no  terra  incognita  in  our 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  epochs  in  the 
history  of  Letters. 

With  the  political  history  of  the 
United  Provinces  in  the  hey-day  of 
their  prosperity  the  world  is  familiar. 
The  names  of  the  great  Stadholders 
of  the  House  of  Orange,  Maurice, 
Frederick  Henry,  and  William  III.  ; 
of  the  great  Pensionaries,  Barneveldt 
and  De  Witt ;  of  the  great  Admirals, 
Yan  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter, — have 
each  their  niche  of  fame  not  merely 
in  the  annals  of  their  fatherland,  but 
in  the  annals  of  their  time.  Dutch 
art  and  Dutch  artists  require  no  one 
to  blazon  their  renown,  for  the  lan- 
guage which  they  employ  appeals  to 
every  eye  and  needs  no  interpreter. 
But  the  poetry  of  Vondel  and  his 
contemporaries  has  for  two  centuries 
and  a  half  remained  for  well-nigh  all, 
save  natives  of  Holland,  a  sealed  book. 

Yet  not  for  one,  but  for  many 
reasons  this  should  not  be.  The 
claims  of  the  Dutch  poets  to  a  place 
in  the  history  of  the  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  century  should  be  assessed, 
not  by  the  position  which  Holland  and 
her  literature  now  hold  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Europe,  but  by  the  position 
which  they  occupied  at  the  time  when 
the  United  Netherlands  were  the  first 
of  maritime  Powers,  and  the  Dutch 
were  the  bankers  and  carriers  of  the 
world.  The  long  lifetime  of  Yondel 
covered  the  entire  period  known  as 
the  Golden  Age  of  Dutch  Literature, 
and  he  may  be  regarded  as,  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense,  the  impersonation  of  his 
country's  highest  poetic  inspiration. 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  Shak- 
spere  and  Milton,  of  Lope  de  Vega 
and  Calderon,  of  Corneille  and  Racine ; 
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and  that  which  Shakspere  and  Milton 
are  to  the  literature  of  England,  that 
which  Lope  de  Yega  and  Calderon  are 
to  the  literature  of  Spain,  that  which 
Corneille  and  Racine  are  to  the  lit- 
erature of  France,  such  is  Yondel  to 
the  literature  of  Holland.  He  stands 
forth,  as  one  of  the  representative 
Men  of  Letters  of  his  time ;  and  no 
study  or  survey  of  the  literature  of 
that  time  can  be  pronounced  satis- 
factory or  complete  which  denies 
without  examination  the  value  of  his 
work,  and  ignores  his  pretensions  to 
poetic  fame.  He  has  a  claim,  whether 
we  regard  him  from  the  wider  point 
of  view  as  a  European  poet,  or  from 
the  narrower  as  merely  a  Dutch 
writer.  Yet  Yondel  is  but  the  central 
figure  amidst  a  crowd  of  writers ;  and 
among  these  are  some  highly  dis- 
tinguished as  literary  men,  who  at 
the  same  time  played  a  considerable 
part  in  the  social  and  political  history 
of  their  time. 

The  brilliant  and  genial  Hooft, 
whose  castle  of  Muiden  was  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  home  of  the 
Muses,  the  resort  of  all  that  was  most 
cultured,  learned  and  refined  among 
the  higher  intelligence  of  Holland,  was 
himself  a  dramatist  of  distinction ; 
a  writer  of  some  charming  love-songs 
and  lyrics ;  a  historian  of  the  first 
rank  ;  a  master  of  prose,  whose  letters 
are  models  of  a  studied,  though  at 
times  somewhat  affected,  epistolary 
style,  and  afford  a  perfect  mine  of 
information  to  the  student.  The  most 
popular  and  most  widely  read  of  all 
Dutch  poets,  whose  writings *  are  as 
simple  and  unsophisticated  in  their 
diction  as  they  are  rich  in  quaint 
fancy,  wise  and  pure  in  their  precepts, 
admirable  in  their  sound  sense,  and 
manly  and  large-hearted  in  their  view 
of  human  life,  was  one  of  the  pro- 
minent Netherland  statesmen  of  his 
time,  for  twenty  years  Grand  Pension- 
ary of  Holland,  and  twice  sent  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  from  the 
States-General  to  England.  Essentially 

1  There  is  an  excellent  edition  of  them  in 
four  vols.,  by  Van  Vloten,  Leyden,  1857. 


the  poet  of  the  people,  amongst  whom 
to  this  day  he  is  familiarly  called 
"Father  Cats",  his  works  are  to  be 
found  beside  the  Bible  in  well-nigh 
every  Dutch  homestead.  Constantine 
Huyghens  was  a  man  of  a  different 
type.  Courtier,  nobleman,  diploma- 
tist, secretary  and  counsellor  to  three 
successive  Princes  of  Orange,  proficient 
in  almost  all  languages  ancient  and 
modern,  acquainted  with  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  an  admirable  musi- 
cian and  composer,  the  writing  of 
verses  was  to  him  a  pastime  of  the 
leisure  hours  of  a  lifetime  crowded 
with  other  interests  and  activities. 
His  numerous  short  poems,  at  once 
lively  and  didactic,  fastidious  in  style 
and  pithy  in  expression,  are  highly 
interesting  ;  but  they  are  interesting 
chiefly  in  this,  that  they  reveal  to  us 
the  reflections  and  sentiments  of  a 
man  versed  in  affairs  and  a  favourite 
of  courts,  yet  with  a  mind  endowed 
by  Nature  with  the  finest  faculties 
and  tastes,  which  the  study  and  appli- 
cation of  years  had  enhanced  and 
matured.  In  Brederoo,  a  man  ignor- 
ant of  any  language  save  his  mother- 
tongue,  but  full  of  native  humour 
and  originality,  we  have  the  only 
counterpart  in  Dutch  literature  to 
the  Jan  Steens  and  Brouwers  of 
contemporary  art.  He  is  the  poet  of 
low-life,  and  his  comedies  are  written 
for  the  most  part  in  the  rude  dialect 
of  the  fishmarket  and  the  street. 
Nevertheless  they  present  us  with 
veritable  pictures  of  the  life  and 
manners  of  old  Amsterdam ;  and  his 
songs,  full  of  energy  and  natural 
feeling,  show  that  had  not  the  dissi- 
pations and  disappointments  of  a 
wayward  youth  brought  his  career  to 
an  untimely  close  he  might  have 
attained  to  high  poetic  distinction. 
The  poems,  published  at  Amsterdam 
under  the  titles  of  "  The  Merry  Song 
Book,"  "  the  Great  Fountain  of  Love," 
and  "Meditative  Song  Book,"  are 
alike  remarkable  for  the  varied  and 
harmonious  cadence  of  the  verse,  and 
for  genuine  power  of  expression  and 
imagery.  They  reveal  beneath  the 
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rough,  and  at  times  coarse  and  licen- 
tious exterior,  glimpses  of  a  nature 
of  fine  susceptibilities  and  of  almost 
womanly  sensitiveness. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  enter 
into  any  detail  respecting  the 
works  of  these  great  Dutch  writers, 
or  even  to  mention  the  names  of 
many  others  of  minor  fame.  But 
no  sketch,  however  slight,  which  at- 
tempts to  portray  the  leading  figures 
of  this  remarkable  period,  must 
forget  to  assign  amongst  them  a  pro- 
minent position  to  the  beautiful 
Maria  Tesselschade  Yisscher.  If  but 
a  fraction  of  what  is  said  in  her 
praise  by  the  crowd  of  distinguished 
admirers  who  burnt  incense  at  her 
shrine  be  true,  she  must  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  admirable  and 
accomplished  types  of  womanhood 
that  the  imagination  of  the  poet  or 
the  pen  of  the  romancer  has  ever  de- 
vised,—  a  very  vision  of  sweetness 
and  light.  She  had  indeed  excep- 
tional opportunities.  Daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Roemer  Visscher,  a  poet, 
distinguished  both  for  wit  and  learning, 
whose  house  was  for  many  years  the 
rendezvous  of  literary  society,  she 
daily  met  as  a  child  under  her  father's 
hospitable  roof  all  that  were  best 
worth  knowing  among  the  many  gifted 
men  who  made  Amsterdam  their  home 
in  those  brilliant  days.  Nor  was  this 
her  only  privilege.  Her  sister  Anna, 
ten  years  older  than  herself,  under 
whose  fostering  care  after  their 
mother's  death  her  years  of  childhood 
passed,  was  a  woman  of  unusual  eru- 
dition, a  poetess  of  no  mean  merit, 
honoured  by  her  contemporaries,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
with  the  title  of  the  Dutch  Sappho. 
The  young  maiden  repaid  her  for  her 
motherly  tenderness  and  solicitude  by 
the  quickness  with  which  she  imbibed 
her  instructions,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  she  set  herself  to  tread  in 
her  footsteps.  The  pupil  indeed  was 
destined  soon  to  surpass  the  teacher, 
and  the  fame  of  the  wise  Anna  to 
pale  before  that  of  the  beautiful 
Tesselschade. 


All  the  first  literary  men  of  her 
time  were,  not  figuratively  only  but 
often  literally,  among  her  admirers. 
Hooft  and  Huyghens,  Barlseus  and 
Brederoo  wooed  in  vain  for  her  affec- 
tions ;  Yondel  and  Cats  with  less 
ardour  perhaps,  but  equal  admiration, 
offered  rich  tributes  of  homage  to  her 
personal  charms  as  well  as  to  her 
almost  incredible  proficiency  in  every 
branch  of  art  and  culture.  Her 
attainments  were  indeed  wonderful. 
The  greater  part  of  her  poetical  works, 
including  her  much-praised  translation 
of  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  have 
perished,  but  amongst  the  scanty  re- 
mains is  found  her  "  Ode  to  the 
Nightingale ",  a  lyric  bearing  some 
curious  points  of  resemblance  to  and 
not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with 
Shelley's  "Ode  to  a  Skylark".  She 
could  play  with  skill  upon  the  harp, 
and  the  beauty  of  her  voice  and  the 
art  with  which  she  used  it  have  been 
celebrated  by  all  her  contemporaries. 
She  was  moreover  dexterous  in  tapestry 
and  embroidery  work,  and  in  painting, 
carving,  and  etching  upon  glass.  And 
with  all  this  there  seems  to  have  been 
co  trace  of  pedantry  or  affectation  in 
her  healthy  and  well-balanced  nature. 
She  never  appears  to  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  flood  of  flattery  which 
surrounded  her.  She  gave  her  heart 
and  hand  to  none  of  the  poets  and 
courtiers  who  made  love  to  her  in 
polished  stanzas,  but  to  a  plain  sea- 
captain,  with  whom  she  passed  a  happy 
but  too  short  married  life  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  provincial  town,  giving 
up  f^r  a  time  her  literary  and  artistic 
pursuits  for  the  sedulous  discharge  of 
her  motherly  and  domestic  duties.  In 
widowhood  she  again  fixed  her  abode 
in  Amsterdam  and,  welcomed  by  the 
circle  of  her  old  friends,  her  bright 
and  joyous  presence  once  more  became 
the  soul  of  the  society  which  continued 
to  frequent  the  Castle  of  Muiden. 
Again  the  throng  of  suitors  began  to 
flock  around  her,  but  she  remained 
faithful  to  the  memory  of  the  husband 
she  had  loved.  She  did  not  hold  her- 
self aloof  from  her  literary  friends, 
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and  delighted  to  exercise  her  talents 
both  as  a  solace  to  herself  and  for  the 
gratification  of  others.  Her  heart 
however  was  in  none  of  these  things. 
Devotedly  attached  to  her  two 
daughters,  her  first  and  constant  care 
was  directed  to  their  training  and 
education ;  and  when  in  their  early 
youth  they  were  removed  from  her  by 
death,  she  found  life  no  longer  worth 
living,  but,  still  in  the  prime  of  her 
powers,  speedily  followed  them  to  the 
grave.  The  memory  of  a  character  so 
pure  and  flawless,  in  which  the  highest 
qualities  of  nature  and  art  were  so 
happily  blended,  should  not  lie  buried 
in  a  forgotten  tomb  or  enshrined  in  an 
unread  literature.  For  no  one  can 
study  the  Dutch  literature  of  the 
Golden  Age  without  being  struck  by 
the  wide  and  subtle  influence  which 
the  captivating  personality  of  Tessel- 
schade  Visscher  exercised  over  her 
contemporaries,  or  without  himself 
feeling  a  thrill  almost  of  affection  for 
one  who  thus  lights  up  the  often  dry 
and  tedious  records  of  a  bygone  time 
with  radiant  glimpses  of  "a  perfect 
woman,  nobly  planned  ". 

Dry  and  tedious  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  literature  of  any  period 
must  always  be. 

If  we  want  (to  quote  the  words  of  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke)  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  any 
period,  we  must  know  all  the  poets  small 
and  great,  who  wrote  in  it  and  read  them 
altogether.  It  would  be  really  useful  and 
delightful  to  take  a  single  time  and  read 
every  line  of  fairly  good  poetry  in  it  and 
then  compare  the  results  of  our  study 
with  the  history  of  the  time.  Such  a  piece 
of  work  would  not  only  increase  our  plea- 
sure in  all  the  higher  poetry  of  the  time 
we  study,  and  the  greater  enjoyment  of  the 
poetry  of  any  other  time  ;  it  would  also 
supply  us  with  an  historical  element  which 
the  writers  of  history  at  the  present  day 
have  so  strangely  neglected,  the  history  of 
the  emotions  and  passions  which  political 
changes  worked  and  which  themselves  in- 
fluenced political  change  ;  the  history  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  those  ideas,  which 
especially  touch  the  imaginative  and  emo- 
tional life  of  a  people  and  in  doing  so, 
modify  the  whole  development. 

To    that    marvel     of    history,    the 
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Holland  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  are  these  sen- 
tences especially  applicable.  The 
historian  of  European  politics  tells 
us  of  her  achievements  as  one  of 
the  leading  states  of  the  day  and  of 
her  weight  in  the  councils  of  nations. 
The  historian  of  commerce  dwells  upon 
her  mercantile  enterprise,  her  wealth, 
her  East  and  "West  India  Companies, 
her  colonies,  her  banking  system,  the 
thrift  and  industry  of  her  people.  The 
historian  of  learning  points  to  her  with 
pride,  as  the  chosen  home  of  such 
world-renowned  scholars,  jurists  and 
philosophers,  as  Lipsius  and  Scaliger, 
Barlseus  and  Heinsius,  Gronovius, 
Salmasius  and  the  Vossii,  of  Grotius, 
Spinoza  and  Descartes.  The  historian 
of  science  records  the  discoveries  and 
investigations  of  Christian  Huyghens, 
the  distinguished  son  of  a  distinguished 
father,  to  whose  mechanical  genius  the 
astronomer  and  optician  are  so  deeply 
indebted,  and  who  was  no  less  re- 
markable for  the  breadth  of  his 
theoretical  generalizations  than  for 
his  skill  in  the  invention  and  manipu- 
lation of  instruments.  He  tells  of 
the  permanent  additions  made  to  the 
science  of  mathematics  by  the  studies 
of  Simon  Stevin ;  of  the  exhaustive 
and  minute  researches  of  Swammerdam 
into  the  habits  and  metamorphoses  of 
insects,  which  form  the  basis  of  sub- 
sequent knowledge ;  of  the  life-long 
labours  of  Leeuwenhoek  with  the 
microscope,  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  infusoria,  and  in  the 
amassing  of  vast  stores  of  information 
concerning  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  the  structure  of  the  eye  and  brain  ; 
of  Ruysch,  Boerhaave  and  Tulp,  ana- 
tomists and  physicians  of  European 
reputation ;  of  the  discovery  of  the 
principle  of  the  clock-pendulum  by 
Christian  Huyghens,  of  the  telescope 
by  Zachary  Jens,  of  the  microscope  by 
Cornelius  Drebbel ;  of  the  printing 
triumphs  of  the  Elzevirs ;  of  the  maps 
of  Blaeuw.  And  lastly  the  historian 
of  art  recounts  the  extraordinary 
fertility  of  this  era  in  great  Dutch 
painters,  and  enlarges  with  critical 
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discrimination  upon  the  magical  chiar- 
oscuro of  Rembrandt,  the  lifelike 
vigour  of  the  portraits  of  Yan  der 
Heist  and  Franz  Hals,  the  delicate 
finish  of  Gerard  Dow  and  Terburg, 
the  landscapes  of  Ruysdael  and 
Hobbema,  the  cattle  of  Paul  Potter 
and  Cuyp,  and  the  varied  and  par- 
ticular excellences  associated  with  the 
names  of  Jan  Steen,  Wouvermans, 
Brouwers,  Pieter  de  Hoogh,  Ostade, 
Yan  der  Yelde  and  many  others.  Of 
the  outward  and  visible  aspect  of  the 
Holland  of  the  Golden  Age,  of  the 
appearance,  dress,  external  habits  and 
customs  of  all  classes  of  the  population, 
the  walls  of  the  Rijks-museum  at 
Amsterdam  and  of  the  Mauritshuis 
at  the  Hague  offer  us  a  full  and  faith- 
ful portraiture.  But  we  still  need  to 
know  something  more  if  we  wish  to  pene- 
trate behind  this  outer  presentment  of 
names  and  deeds  and  forms  and  achieve- 
ments, and  discern  the  hidden  springs 
of  action,  the  motive  forces  of  this 
exuberant  national  life.  The  works  of 
the  writers  of  a  great  past  age  are  to 
some  extent  a  faithful  mirror  in  which 
its  spirit  is  reflected,  and  to  him  who 
readeth  therein  with  his  eyes  open  its 
image  is  revealed.  The  pictured  narra- 
tive of  the  historian,  nay  even  the 
pictured  canvas  of  the  painter  supply 
us  at  the  best  with  but  a  counterfeit 
representation  of  the  vanished  past ; 
to  the  student  of  its  contemporary 
literature  alone  is  a  glimpse  of  the 
living  reality  afforded.  The  memories 
of  the  great  men  of  former  days  are 
but  too  often  the  object  either  of 
indiscriminate  partiality  or  of  indis- 
criminate prejudice.  The  same  man  is 
represented  as  saint  or  sinner,  hero 
or  tyrant,  according  to  the  preposses- 
sions and  bias  of  the  writer.  Not 
that  necessarily  facts  are  glaringly,  or 
even  consciously  misrepresented;  but 
the  imagination  plays  so  large  a  part 
in  the  arrangement  and  colouring  that 
the  general  effect  is  transformed,  and 
instead  of  being  presented  with  a 
faithful  and  life-like  portraiture  of 


persons  and  events,  we  have  a  narra- 
tive, which  to  use  the  expression  of 
Bolingbroke, is  nothing  but  "an  author- 
ized romance  ",  and  is  generally  attrac- 
tive and  popular  in  exact  proportion 
to  its  faultiness.  History  at  its  best 
is  but  incomplete  and  unsatisfying. 
It  tells  us  something,  it  makes  us  wish 
for  more.  The  figures  which  move 
across  its  page  are,  after  all,  but  pup- 
pets guided  and  informed  by  the  hand 
of  the  showman.  We  do  not  recognize 
in  them  men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves ;  we  perceive  the  outward 
form  and  gesture  but  we  know  little 
of  the  inner  searchings  of  the  heart, 
of  their  strivings,  ideals,  sympathies 
and  sorrows.  No  one  indeed  can  ade- 
quately reveal  these  things  to  us ;  they 
must  be  sought  by  ourselves.  And 
much,  at  least,  that  will  interpret  to 
us  the  spirit  of  an  age,  if  that  age 
were  fortunate  in  the  production  of 
great  writers,  can  be  found  in  the 
intelligent  study  of  its  literature. 

Such  an  age  pre-eminently  was  that 
which  we  have  been  considering.  The 
annals  of  Holland  in  the  seventeenth 
century  are  strewn  thick  with  the 
records  of  famous  men  and  famous 
deeds.  Never  with  smaller  means  did 
any  people  achieve  greater  results  or 
win  distinction  in  so  many  ways  as  did 
the  people  of  the  Northern  Netherlands 
in  the  "glorious  days  of  Frederick 
Henry  ",  and  the  story  of  what  they 
did,  and  still  more  of  how  they  did 
it,  is  extremely  instructive,  as  well 
as  impressive  and  romantic.  Yet  it 
can  never  be  told  in  its  completeness 
merely  by  the  study  of  protocols 
and  despatches,  or  by  comparisons  of 
statistics  or  by  researches  among  musty 
state  documents.  These  are  but  the 
dry  bones  of  history ;  and  he  who 
would  lay  sinews  and  flesh  upon 
them,  must  study  likewise,  and  deeply, 
the  contemporary  literature  which  has 
come  down  to  us  in  rich  abundance,  as 
a  part  of  the  living  tissue  of  the  times 
themselves. 

GEORGE  EDMUXDSOX. 
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SMALL  deer,  in  truth !  The  fisher 
for  the  lordly  salmon  will  shoot  out 
the  lip :  the  happy  man  who  has  toiled 
(not  in  vain)  the  season  through  to 
lure  the  giant  trout  of  Thames,  will 
shake  his  head  over  my  humble  tale. 
But  my  little  fish  are  sweet,  and  sweet 
is  their  dwelling-place. 

It  has  been  a  glorious  August  day, 
and  the  sun  is  sloping  westward  through 
a  cloudless  sky  as  I  leave  the  old  Hall 
behind  me.  Leisurely  I  wend  my  way 
through  the  rolling  park.  On  the 
high  ground  the  grass  is  brown  and 
sere  ;  but  in  every  little  dale  and  dell 
the  bracken  grows  thick,  gladdening 
the  eye  with  its  fresh,  bright,  living 
green.  Across  the  drive  in  front  of 
me  a  rabbit  glides  noiselessly.  A  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  right  a  branching 
antler  rising  above  the  fern  shows 
where  a  buck  is  taking  his  rest  in 
quietness  and  confidence,  never  broken 

by 

The  slow-hound's  deep-mouthed  note  and 
huntsman's  echoing  born. 

Now  stand  on  the  bridge  where 
the  drive  crosses,  and  gaze  your  fill  on 
half  a  mile  of  open  water,  from  the 
dark  fir-wood  to  the  beginning  of 
yonder  long  spinney,  that  the  stream 
threads  from  end  to  end  in  its  devious 
course  to  the  brimming  river. 

"  Water,  sir  !  there's  not  three 
inches.  Stream  !  it's  a  ditch,  I  could 
hop  across."  True,  that  limber  fly- rod 
and  gorged  pocket-book  will  do  little 
service  here.  The  two  top  joints,  a 
yard  of  gut,  and  juicy  worms  are  all 
we  need. 

Our  tackle  is  soon  put  together,  and 
we  are  at  the  end  of  the  wood.  Flash- 
ing over  bright  brown  pebbles,  the 
stream  hurries  forth,  glad  to  escape 
from  gloomy  shades  to  light  and  air. 
Rushes  grow  thick  on  the  high  hollow 
banks,  with  here  and  there  a  fern 


stretching  its  feathery  fronds  from 
side  to  side.  You  may  set  your  fancy 
free,  laugh,  sing,  whistle,  shout,  or 
swear,  as  the  fancy  takes  you ;  but, — 
oh,  lightly  tread !  for  haply  beneath 
your  very  feet  the  quarry  lurks. 

Here  shall  be  my  first  cast !  Noise- 
lessly I  drop  the  worm,  and  watch  it 
with  the  eye  of  hope  as  it  rolls  swiftly 
down  where  beneath  yonder  hollow 
the  stream  runs  like  a  mill-race  in 
miniature,  slightly  coloured  with  the 
crumbling  soil.  Alas !  no  bite ;  and 
again  and  again  the  like  ill-luck. 

Aha,  my  friend,  I  can  translate 
that  vigorous  ejaculation — rushes  are 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  the  graceful 
fern,  with  its  serrated  leaves,  holds  a 
gut-line  like  a  vice.  Put  on  another 
hook.  I'll  try  my  luck  where  the 
stream  eddies  round  yonder  mighty 
boulder,  seven  pounds  if  it  is  an 
ounce,  that  lies  athwart  its  course. 

A  convulsive  tug — the  light  rod 
bends  like  a  bow,  and  with  a  turn  of 
the  wrist  a  pretty  little  trout  in  all  the 
glory  of  his  crimson-spotted  livery  is 
swung  on  the  grass  at  my  feet.  The 
first  fish,  the  first  trout-  —there  is 
magic  in  the  word.  What  golden 
memories  it  conjures  up !  Memories 
of  happy  hours  by  lonely  moorland 
burns  in  the  sweet  vale  of  Dove,  of 
red-letter  days  in  the  lush  water- 
meadows  through  which  the  Wind- 
rush  winds  its  silent  way.  Keener 
than  ever,  I  fish  steadily  down  towards 
the  bridge.  Two  more  speckled  beau- 
ties join  their  comrade  in  the  spacious 
pocket  of  my  old  shooting-coat ;  a 
third  shakes  the  hook  from  his  mouth 
and  leaves  me  sorrowing,  but  only  for 
a  moment.  Is  there  not  a  noble  pool 
just  below  the  bridge  ;  black,  still,  and 
deep,  some  three  feet  deep,  into  which 
the  water  pours,  bubbling  and  foaming 
from  a  tiny  cataract]  Quickly  my 
worm  is  launched  into  the  rapids, 
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hangs  for  a  moment  among  the  stones, 
and  then  drops  quickly  into  the  tail  of 
the  pool.  A  bite  indeed,  the  loose  end 
of  the  line  was  almost  twitched  from 
my  hand,  and  now  to  "do  my  spiriting 
gently." 

Like  lightning  my  fish  dashes  across 
the  pool,  seeking  shelter  under  the 
roots  of  the  old  willow  that  overhangs 
the  water.  For  one  agonizing  mo- 
ment the  line  seems  slack,  but  I  feel 
him  again,  a  mad  rush  down  stream, 
a  short  sulk  under  the  bank,  and  I 

Take  him  up  tenderly, 
Lift  him  with  care — 

a  half-pounder  at  the  very  least. 

Pocketing  my  fish,  I  walk  quickly 
on.  There  are  few  likely  places  in  the 
remaining  open  space,  and  these  my 
friend  has  fished  with  much  perse- 
verance. He  has  lost  another  hook, 
but  two  pretty  trout  have  restored  his 
self-respect  and  temper.  Elsewhere 
the  stream  runs  clear  as  crystal  over 
a  sandy  bottom.  Ever  and  anon,  as  I 
pass,  a  dark  form  flits  through  the 
water,  as  though  in  mockery  ;  but  I 
pass  the  challenge  by. 

Arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  spinney 
I  pause  a  moment.  Who  ever 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful 
day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  be- 
hind? 

The  west  is  all  ablaze  with  tints  that 
Turner  would  have  loved  to  paint. 
The  sun  is  setting  gloriously.  His  last 
rays  are  lighting  up  the  dark  fir-wood, 
and  the  leaves  of  yonder  giant  oak 
glisten  like  burnished  gold.  Already 
there  is  a  pleasant  freshness  in  the 
air  that  tells  of  falling  dew,  and  the 
gathering  dusk  warns  me  to  lose  no 
time. 

In  the  fence,  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  left,  is  a  gap.  Cautiously  I 
scramble  over,  and  work  my  way  to- 
wards the  stream,  through  a  sea  of 
fern  breast-high.  What  a  place  for 
fairy  tourists !  It  is  the  Wye  in 
miniature ;  fern  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  save  where  a  stretch  of  mossy 
turf  flanks  some  quiet  little  reach. 


For  the  most  part  the  banks  are  high 
and  steep.  Six  feet  below  me  the 
stream  brattles  along  its  rocky  bed. 
There  are  a  dozen  tiny  waterfalls, 
each  with  its  duodecimo  salmon-pool 
below  it.  The  trees  admit  a  solemn 
half-light.  ISTot  a  twig  stirs :  all  is 
silence,  all  is  peace;  save  when  my 
rustling  footsteps  startle  a  timid 
rabit,  or  flush  an  old  cock  pheasant, 
who  rises  leisurely  to  settle  again  a 
few  yards  further  on. 

Slowly  I  stroll  along,  catching  now 
a  fish  and  now  a  stone,  for  the  bottom 
is  rocky,  and  has  cost  me  much 
patience  and  hooks  not  a  few.  Half- 
way through  the  spinney  the  stream 
dives  into  a  thicket  of  nut-bushes  and 
is  lost  to  view.  In  its  hidden  course 
is  more  than  one  fishy  place,  but  never 
yet  have  I  ventured  there — with  rod 
and  line.  To-day  success  has  made 
me  bold.  Warily  I  grope  my  way ; 
now  thrusting  the  rod  delicately 
through  the  tangled  branches  in  front, 
now  raising  it  aloft  to  elude  the  tena- 
cious fern-leaves.  Once,  twice,  I  am 
caught  and  hung  up,  but  reach  the 
bank  at  last,  unbroken. 

Now,  where  the  impetuous  streamlet, 
dammed  by  a  fallen  log,  swirls  round 
all  flecked  with  foam.  Crawling  to  the 
edge  I  take  the  line  'twixt  thumb  and 
finger,  and  drop  the  baited  hook,  like 
a  plummet,  into  the  rapid  just  above. 
In  a  moment  there  comes  a  sharp 
twitch  of  the  line.  It  is  no  place  to 
dally  with  the  prey.  Keeping  the 
point  of  the  rod  down,  I  draw  the 
line  sharply  back,  and  trout  the  eighth 
joins  his  forerunners  in  my  bulging 
pocket.  There  is  no  more  to  be  done 
in  the  jungle,  for  the  stream  is  liter- 
ally smothered  by  the  undergrowth. 
So  I  wriggle  out  of  the  thicket  care- 
fully, and  keep  a  parallel  to  its  course. 

There  is  comparatively  open  ground 
again  as  I  near  the  end  of  the  spinney, 
and  a  complete  change  of  scene. 

The  trees  are  sparse  and  stunted : 
tussocks  of  long,  rank,  tangled  grass 
take  the  place  of  fern,  and  on  many  a 
patch  of  ground  the  silvery  deer-moss 
warns  me  not  to  tread.  Through  this 
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dismal  little  swamp  the  stream  flows  be- 
tween two  flat  banks  with  many  a  wind- 
ing. Daylight  is  fading  fast  now ;  a  white 
mist  begins  to  rise,  and  great  white 
moths  flit,  like  ghosts,  along  the  water- 
side. Not  altogether  a  pleasant  place 
to  walk  at  dewy  eve.  But  these  few 
hundred  yards  of  boggy  stream  have 
yielded  me  many  a  fish  ere  now. 

My  friend  has  come  down  the  cross- 
side  and  joined  me.  He  has  made  but 
one  addition  to  his  bag  since  we  parted, 
and  is  inclined  to  be  despondent.  He 
will  fish  no  more,  but  saunters  along 
the  opposite  bank,  watching  my  ope- 
rations. 

For  some  time  the  rod  is  plied  in 
vain,  and  my  friend,  who  has  found 
more  than  one  soft  place,  shows  signs 
of  turning  tail.  But  I  pick  my  way 
on  to  a  little  cape  of  firm  ground, 
around  which  the  stream  sweeps  with 
a  strong  current.  Once  more  my  fin- 
gers thrill  to  the  electric  twitch,  and 
I  swing  a  game  troutling  of  some  four 
ounces  deftly  on  to  the  bank.  In  the 
next  twenty  yards  another  and  yet 
another  come  to  grass. 

Then  the  watcher,  roused  to  emula- 
tion, sets  to  work  once  more.  But 
the  ground  gets  worse  and  worse,  and, 
thanks  to  the  failing  light,  I  have 
fathomed  one  moss-hole  to  the  knee. 
There  is  a  shout  of  triumph !  My 
comrade  has  a  fish,  a  good  one  doubt- 
less, for  his  rod  is  bending  double. 
But  hapless  wight,  that  careless  step 
bewrays  him  !  One  mighty  flounder, 
and  he  lies  prone  upon  the  moist 
earth.  The  point  of  his  rod  clutched 
in  a  convulsive  grasp,  flies  upward  as 
he  falls,  and  he  rises,  mud-bedaubed,  a 
sad  and  wrathful  man,  while  his  fish 
escapes  with  the  hook  and  a  yard  of 
gut.  Just  one  more  cast  with  a  new 
bait,  my  friend,  and  we  will  leave  the 
treacherous  spot,  for  we  are  a  good 


half-mile  from  the   house,  and   shall 
scarce  get  back  by  daylight. 

I  lay  my  rod  aside  and,  taking  good 
heed  to  my  steps,  pursue  a  large  moth, 
fluttering  about  hard  by.  He  is  soon 
caught,  and  fixed  tenderly  on  the  hook, 
Now  to  find  a  fitting  place  to  essay 
his  charms.  Here  is  the  very  spot. 
Where  that  ancient  alder,  with  roots 
thick  grown  with  moss  and  fungi, 
flings  its  straggling  branches  over  the 
slow  sullen  stream,  eating  its  silent 
way  through  the  rich,  black  crumbling 
earth. 

Lightly  the  moth  falls  on  the  dark 
water  and  glides  slowly  down  the 
sluggish  stream.  Its  gossamer  wings 
are  soon  draggled,  and  it  begins  to 
sink.  I  am  on  the  point  of  taking  it 
out,  and  seeking  a  fresh  victim,  when 
suddenly  the  calm  surface  is  broken 
by  a  rise — the  trailing  line  grows 
taut.  A  few  convulsive  struggles, 
and  my  fish  is  handsomely  landed  on 
the  low,  bare  bank.  He  has  taken 
the  colour  of  his  dwelling-place  ;  dusky 
and  dull  of  hue,  he  cannot  compare  in 
beauty  with  his  brethren  outside  the 
spinney.  But  he  is  a  gallant  fish  for 
all  that,  and,  if  my  eye  deceives  me 
not,  a  good  three-quarters  of  a  pound. 

Right  loth  am  I  now  to  quit  the 
stream,  though  night  is  falling  fast. 
But  I  tear  myself  away,  regain  the 
side,  and  we  start  at  score  upon  our 
homeward  trudge.  The  moon  is  rising, 
a  crescent  of  pale  gold,  as  we  cross  the 
park.  Shapeless  and  dim  in  the  twi- 
light the  great  trees  tower  aloft  like 
giant  spectres.  A  late-feeding  hare 
lurches  leisurely  away  from  our  path ; 
a  bat  almost  brushes  my  cheek,  as  he 
flits  by  on  noiseless  wing.  But  no 
sound  comes  to  break  the  solemn  still- 
ness of  a  world  that  seems  mourning 
for  the  dav  that  is  dead. 
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CRITICS    IN   COURT. 


IT  was  Gray's  opinion  that  a  bad 
verse  was  a  better  thing  than  the  best 
observation  made  upon  it.  The  opinion 
is  valuable,  for  Gray  not  only  lives 
with  the  poets  ;  he  is  in  the  very  front 
rank   of  critics,  though  he  published 
no   criticisms.      On   the   other   hand, 
Johnson,   who  published  much   acute 
and  just  criticism,  with  much  also  that 
was  foolish  and  ill-tempered,  thought 
more  nobly  of  the  critical  soul.     To 
refine  the  public  taste,  he  said,  was  a 
public  benefaction,  and  so  far  no  one 
probably  will  disagree  with  him.     "  If 
bad   writers  were   to   pass    under  no 
reprehension  ",  he  asked,  "  what  should 
restrain  them  ?  "     And   again  :    "  All 
truth  is  valuable,  and   satirical  criti- 
cism may  be  considered  as  useful  when 
it  rectifies  error  and  improves  judg- 
ment ".     That  again  is  not  to  be  gain- 
said, but  there  is  clearly  much  virtue 
in  the  when.     The  truth  is  that  the 
Court  of  Criticism  has  no  legal  exist- 
ence.    It  is  a  self-appointed  tribunal 
working  on  no  settled  principles  and 
bound    by  no  precedents.      Any  one 
may  practise  in  it.     "  Criticism",  ob- 
serves Dick  Minim's  biographer,  "  is  a 
study  by  which  men  grow  important 
and  formidable  at   a   very   small  ex- 
pense.     The  power  of  invention  has 
been  conferred  by  nature  upon  few, 
and    the    labour    of    learning    those 
sciences  which   may  by  mere  labour 
be  obtained  is  too  great  to  be  willingly 
endured ;    but   every   man   can  exert 
such  judgment    as    he   has  upon   the 
works  of  others ;  and  he  whom  nature 
has   made   weak   and   idleness   keeps 
ignorant,  may  yet  support  his  vanity 
by  the  name  of  a  Critic  ".      In  this 
court  no  one  conceives  himself  obliged 
either  by  courtesy  or  custom  to  respect, 
much  less  to  uphold  the  decision  of 
his  brother,  be  he   never  so  learned. 
Freedom  is  of  course  a  blessed  thing, 


but  too  much  freedom  is  not  always 
good  for  every  man,  and  its  result 
in  this  instance  is  not  seldom  as 
ridiculous  as  it  is  confusing.  The 
critic  is  indeed  not  so  much  a  baron 
of  the  Middle  Ages  exercising  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  own  feuda- 
tories, as  a  robber-chief  levying  war 
wherever  he  feels  himself  strong  enough 
to  do  so  with  impunity,  on  his  neigh- 
bour robbers  as  well  as  on  the  defence- 
less peasantry.  Or  if  this  simile  be 
thought  too  robust  for  him,  let  him  be 
likened  to  the  pariah  dog  of  the  East, 
which  turns  upon  its  fellow  beast  when 
better  prey  cannot  be  had. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  a  stand 
should  have  been  sometimes  made 
against  this  tyranny ;  the  wonder 
rather  is  that  it  should  not  have  been 
more  often  made.  It  is  true  that  upon 
bad  writers  only  will  censure  have 
much  effect,  yet  it  is  only  half  a  truth. 
Censure  will  not  harm  good  work,  but 
it  may  give  the  workman  many  an 
uncomfortable  hour.  Pope,  the  most 
sensitive,  and  Scott,  the  most  sensible 
of  writers,  were  both  annoyed  by  cen- 
sure ;  yet  upon  their  writings  censure 
has  not  had  much  effect.  And  after  all 
how  small  a  part  of  the  irritable  race 
can  even  this  half-truth  avail  to  con- 
sole !  It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  in  an 
age  when  the  Passion  of  the  Past  has 
ceased  to  work,  or  at  most  lingers 
only  in  a  few  withered  breasts  them- 
selves soon  to  become  candidates  for 
its  regard,  when  scorn  of  the  beliefs 
and  sentiments,  the  institutions  and 
practices  of  its  fathei-s  is  considered 
the  first  necessity  of  noble  mind,  when 
he  who 

From  the  shadow  of  the  globe  would  sweep 
into  the  younger  day, 

must  ply  his  broom  ruthlessly — at  such 
a  time  it  is,  we  say,  but  natural  that 
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the  divinity  which  once  hedged  round 
a  critic  should  have  gone  the  way  of  all 
other  divinities.  It  is  the  age  of 
sesthetical  democracy  as  of  political, 
and  critics  like  kings  must  be  taught 
to  "  ken  there  is  a  lith  in  their  necks  ". 
The  spectacle  of  another  Byron  paying 
compliments  to  another  Gifford  as  the 
"  monarch-maker  in  poetry ",  can  be 
hardly  more  unlikely  than — than  the 
advent,  shall  we  say,  of  another  Byron  1 
"  Sire,"  said  the  French  courtier  to  his 
king,  when  the  Bastille  was  toppling 
down  in  flames  that  are  not  yet 
quenched,  "  Sire,  this  is  not  a  revolt, 
but  a  revolution."  Many  a  revolt  has 
been  headed  against  the  critic's  rule, 
and  not  always  unsuccessfully ;  now 
there  is  a  revolution,  and  a  revolution 
by  course  of  law.  A  second  Daniel  has 
come  to  judgment,  and  henceforth  it  is 
law  in  English  land  that  the  public 
good  must  not  be  benefited  at  the 
expense  of  the  private  individual. 

To  the  ordinary  lay  mind,  which  has 
always  found  it  hard  to  draw  the  neces- 
sary distinction  between  common  law 
and  common  sense,  this  judgment  has 
an  almost  boundless  significance. 
Stretching  far  beyond  the  province  of 
mere  aesthetic  criticism,  it  appears  to 
embrace  almost  the  whole  social  fabric, 
— and  not  to  embrace  ic  only,  but  to 
strike  at  its  very  core.  Something  of 
the  same  theory  was  indeed  broached 
by  that  large-hearted  senator  who  con- 
fided to  an  appreciative  audience  that 
they  were  not  bound  to  obey  the  law 
beyond  their  own  convenience.  But 
between  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
by  an  irresponsible  member  of  Par- 
liament and  the  law  itself  there  is 
sometimes  much  difference.  This  mem- 
ber was  in  very  truth  no  better  than  a 
critic,  and,  had  any  sufferer  by  his 
criticism  chosen  to  seek  redress,  would 
.  probably  have  shared  the  critic's  shrift. 
But  if  this  interpretation  of  the  law 
by  one  of  its  chief  officers  is  to  hold 
good,  surely  the  end  of  all  things  is  at 
hand.  For  what  may  it  not  involve  ? 
Take  one  instance,  —  a  simple  one, 
within  universal  comprehension.  The 
policeman  —  is  not  he  maintained 


for  the  benefit  of  the  public  good  ? 
Yet  how  often  must  he  justify  his 
maintenance  at  the  expense  of  the 
private  individual !  There  must  be 
many  private  individuals  who  would 
gladly  see  those  uncompromising  and 
incorruptible  critics,  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Monro,  laid  by  the  heels  for 
preserving  the  public  good  at  their 
expense ;  and  really,  if  what  is  to  be 
sauce  for  the  aesthetic  goose  is  also  to 
be  sauce  for  the  political  gander,  it  is 
hard  to  836  why  their  wish  should  not 
be  gratified.  To  take  another  instance, 
which  will  touch  the  law-abiding  Briton 
on  his  tenderest  side;  it  is  for  the 
public  good  that  we  should  have  an 
Army,  a  Navy,  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
even  Judges ;  they  can  only  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  private 
individual, — of  the  tax-payer,  to  wit. 
But  these  are  matters  too  high  for  our 
dim  layman's  vision.  Allegorically 
blind  herself,  Justice  is  often  the  cause 
of  literal  blindness  in  others  who  seek 
to  penetrate  her  mysteries  with  unan- 
ointed  eyes.  In  the  presence  of  this 
inscrutable  goddess  we  can  but  murmur 
to  ourselves  those  touching  lines  which 
Mr.  Clayden  has  reminded  us  were 
written  by  Samuel  Rogers  : 

They  who  watch  by  her,  see  not  ;  but  she 

sees, 
Sees  and  exults — were  ever  dreams   like 

these  ! 

There  are,  however,  other  sides  of  the 
question  on  which  it  may  be  possible 
for  a  layman  to  reflect  with  less  chance 
of  foolishness,  and  which  are  perhaps 
of  more  general  interest  to  those  good 
souls  who  would  gladly  obey  the  law 
in  all  things,  when  assured  of  under- 
standing her  commandments. 

The  particular  occasion  of  this  judg- 
ment was  what  is  known  in  legal 
society  as  a  theatrical  case.  There 
has  been  more  than  one  such  lately, 
and  in  each  the  aggrieved  party  con- 
trived to  secure  not  only  the  sympathy 
of  the  judge,  but  the  more  practical 
sympathy  of  the  jury  as  well.  Without 
entering  into  particulars,  which  might 
be  tedious,  it  may  be  broadly  said  that 
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in  each  case  the  judge  laid  it  down 
that  adverse  criticism  within  certain 
bounds  was  fair,  and  in  each  the  jury 
decided  that  these  bounds  had  been 
passed.  It  was  in  the  last  of  these — 
in  which  the  proprietor  of  a  music- 
hall  had  sued  the  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper for  publishing  reflections  on  the 
morality  of  his  entertainment — that 
this  distinction  was  drawn  between 
the  public  interests  and  the  rights  of 
the  private  individual. 

The  precise  legal  interpretation  of 
the    word  jrrivate   puzzles    us   at   the 
outset.    In  his  relation  to  the  State 
every  individual  is  in  one    sense  pri- 
vate.    The  public  good  is  the  good  of 
the  State,  and  the  State  is  a  mighty 
sum   made   up    of   many    myriads    of 
units.     Yet  surely  no  individual  can 
plead  the   privileges  of   privacy  who 
comes  forward  in  person  to  solicit  the 
suffrages  of  the  public.     The  artist,  in 
whatever  form  of  art  he  works,  who 
earns  his  living  by  his  skill,  is  from  a 
purely  commercial    point  of   view   as 
much  a  tradesman  and  stands  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  greengrocer  or  the 
hosier.     Both  are  ready  to  supply  cer- 
tain   goods  for  a  certain   price ;    the 
question  between  them  and  the  public 
is  whether  the  goods  are  worth  the 
price  asked  for  them.     Whether  the 
goods  be  pictures  or  potatoes,  socks  or 
sonnets,  matters  nothing  so  far  as  the 
essential  terms  of  the  bargain  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  a  court  of  law  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  greengrocer's  failure  to 
supply    a   proper    quality   of    potato, 
whereas  the  defaulting  artist  is  tried 
in  the  court  of  criticism.     The  critic 
is,  in  short,  an  inspector  of  aesthetic 
weights  and  measures,  or  we  may  call 
him  a  sanitary  inspector,  if  we  please,  or 
an  inspector  of  nuisances.  His  misfor- 
tune is  that  he  has  no  official  standing  ; 
he  has  appointed  himself,  at  his  own 
peril.    Artist  and  greengrocer  are  both 
private  individuals  up   to    a    certain 
point,  and  as  such  have  rights  common 
to   every  human  being  in  a  civilized 
state  of  society.     Their  customers  are 
concerned    only  with    the   quality   of 
their   wares ;  with    the   greengrocer's 


religious  opinions  the  public  has  no 
more  to  do  than  with  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  poet's  grandmother  or 
his  own  relations  to  the  tax-collector. 
Moreover  the  artist  has  certain  senti- 
mental rights,  as  they  may  be  called, 
peculiar  not  to  the  individual  but  to 
the  artist.  Good  art  has  a  glory  of  its 
own,  supreme  and  imperishable ;  bad 
art,  when  it  offends  no  moral  law,  is 
not  a  crime  against  society.  It  may 
provoke  us  by  its  folly,  or  weary  us  by 
its  insipidity ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
treated  with  the  severity  due  to  him 
who  violates  the  laws  of  social  order 
or  endangers  human  life.  So  far  it  is 
right  to  say  that  criticism  must  not 
perform  its  office  of  purifying  public 
taste  at  the  expense  of  the  individual ; 
but  when  an  artist  voluntarily  submits 
his  work  to  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion,  it  is  idle  to  warn  that  tri- 
bunal that  it  must  pronounce  no  sen- 
tence likely  to  hurt  the  interests  of  the 
private  individual.  Johnson,  some- 
what brutally,  observes  that  "  the 
diversion  of  baiting  an  author  has  the 
sanction  of  all  ages  and  nations  ".  It 
is  more  lawful,  he  says,  than  the  diver- 
sion of  teasing  other  animals,  "  because 
for  the  most  part  he  comes  voluntarily 
to  the  stake  ".  It  is  at  any  rate  cer- 
tain that  the  practice  of  criticism  is  of 
venerable  antiquity,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic has  never  considered  the  man  who 
tries  to  sell  a  bad  picture  or  a  bad  book 
exempt  from  censure  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  a  private  individual. 

In  the  mind  of  the  law  the  whole 
question  seems  to  turn  on  what  con- 
stitutes fair  criticism.  In  an  action 
for  libel  brought  by  a  bookseller  who 
had  been  accused  of  selling  immoral 
and  foolish  books  Lord  Ellenborough 
delivered  himself  of  this  judgment  : 
"  Liberty  of  criticism  must  be  allowed, 
or  we  should  have  neither  purity  of 
taste  nor  of  morals.  Fair  discussion  is 
essentially  necessary  to  the  truth  of 
history  and  the  advancement  of  science. 
That  publication,  therefore,  I  shall 
never  consider  as  a  libel  which  has  for 
its  object  not  to  injure  the  reputation 
of  any  individual,  but  to  cancel  mis- 
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representation  of  fact,  to  refute 
sophistical  reasoning,  to  expose  a 
vicious  taste  in  literature,  or  to  censure 
what  is  hostile  to  morality."  From 
the  antithesis  of  the  last  sentence  it 
would  seem  that  the  learned  judge  used 
the  word  vicious  in  an  sesthetic  sense, 
and  if  this  be  so  his  ruling  goes  far ; 
but  then  comes  across  our  path  the 
"  reputation  of  the  individual ".  A 
badly  written  or  foolish  book  is 
aesthetically  vicious,  and  its  exposure 
should  therefore  tend  to  the  purification 
of  taste.  Yet  the  exposure  must  also 
inevitably  tend  to  injure  the  artistic 
reputation  of  its  writer.  It  must  in 
short  be  obvious  that  there  can  be  no 
adverse  criticism,  provided  of  course 
it  be  true,  which  does  not  injure  the 
reputation  of  the  individual  against 
whom  it  is  directed,  and,  so  far  as  it 
is  designed  to  warn  the  public  that  the 
work  offered  to  them  for  purchase  is 
not  worth  their  money,  is  not  intended 
to  injure  it.  It  is  in  a  word  impossible 
entirely  to  separate  the  individual  from 
his  work.  The  individual  lives  by  the 
sale  of  his  work  ;  if  that  sale  be 
injured,  the  individual  is  injured. 

This  separation  of  the  artist  from 
his  work  is  more  impossible,  it  may  be 
observed,  in  theatrical  criticism  than 
in  any  other.  This  department  of 
criticism  appears  indeed  to  be  governed 
by  certain  laws  of  its  own,  whose 
motives  it  is  not  easy  to  fathom, — 
unless  we  agree  with  those  who  main- 
tain that  they  may  be  fathomed  much 
too  easily.  To  the  uninitiated  it  seems 
at  any  rate  as  though  it  were  often 
content  to  accept  an  actor  for  some 
other  sake  than  his  work's.  But  we 
have  neither  the  right  nor  the  wish 
to  go  behind  the  scenes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  in  criticizing  the  per- 
formance of  an  actor  you  must  more 
or  less  consciously  criticize  his  physical 
capabilities  for  the  part,  which  are  in 
fact — though  it  is  a  fact  which  seems 
to  be  strangely  overlooked — three- 
fourths  of  his  qualifications.  It  must 
be  obvious  that  an  actor  with  a  harsh 
voice,  an  awkward  manner,  and  an 
ungainly  figure,  whatever  his  intellec- 


tual powers  may  be,  can  never  satis- 
factorily present  characters  associated 
with  the  idea  of  personal  charm,  such 
as  Romeo  or  Prince  Hal  or  Charles 
Surface.  In  only  one  of  the  three 
cases  aforesaid  was  the  plaintiff  an 
actor ;  but  the  British  juryman,  with 
all  his  good  qualities,  is  not  a  very  nice 
reasoner,  and  we  suspect  that  in  what 
is  vaguely  known  as  a  theatrical  case 
the  critic  will  very  rarely  get  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Of  all  professions 
an  actor's  stands  in  the  closest  personal 
relation  to  the  individual ;  adverse 
criticism  seems  as  it  were  to  strike  at 
the  very  man  himself.  We  must  re- 
member, too,  that  our  theatre  gives  a 
great  degree  of  pleasure,  and  on  the 
whole  of  innocent  pleasure,  to  an 
immense  number  of  persons  whose 
aesthetic  senses  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
seriously  offended  by  the  defects  which 
annoy  a  critic.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the 
crowds  which  throng  our  playhouses 
can  carry  a  critical  mind  with  them, 
fortunately  for  them  as  well  as  for  the 
playhouses ;  and  the  jury  who  cast  a 
theatrical  critic  in  damages  are  pretty 
sure  to  have  the  public  on  their  side. 
The  conscientious  criticism  of  one's  con- 
temporaries must  always  be  a  sufficiently 
thankless  task,  and  can  rarely  be  an 
agreeable  one.  But  the  critic  of  the 
theatre  has  the  hardest  lot  of  all ;  and 
that  editor  of  The  Times  was,  we 
suspect,  right  who  warned  his  critic 
that  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to 
take  the  theatre  too  seriously. 
Assuredly  the  critic  was  wise  in  his 
generation  who  accepted  the  warning. 
If  baiting  authors  has  been  always 
a  recognized  pastime,  the  critics  in 
their  turn  have  not  gone  free. 

Such  shameless  bards  we  have  ;  and  yet 

'tis  true, 
There  are  as  mad  abandoned  critics  too. 

From  Horace  to  Matthew  Arnold, 
all  have  had  a  fling  at  them,  and 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
had  the  best  of  the  game.  The 
world  has  never  been  sorry  to  see 
a  critic  caught  on  the  hip ;  partly 
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perhaps  because  he  is,  as  we  have  said, 
a  self-appointed  censor.  Yet  there 
was  a  time;  when  his  censorship  was, 
if  not  always  accepted,  at  least  thought 
deserving  consideration.  The  judgment 
of  certain  men  on  every  new  work  of 
art  was  eagerly  expected  by  the  public, 
and  in  even  more  eager  if  less  acqui- 
escent spirit  by  the  artist.  From  many 
causes,  some  of  which  it  were  not 
easy,  and  others  it  were  superfluous,  to 
define,  criticism  has  lost  this  general 
respect.  Whether  the  critic  had  ever 
really  the  power  with  which  he  was 
often  complimented,  andjperhaps  some- 
times believed  himself  to  possess,  must 
be  doubtful.  It  is  certain  that  he  has 
it  not  now.  At  his  best  he  is  but  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  educated  few ;  for 
the  most  part,  as  Goethe  said,  he  but 
instils  a  sort  of  half-culture  into  the 
masses,  teaching  them  to  look  alike 
for  faults  and  for  beauties  which  they 
cannot  appreciate,  and  to  ignore  those 
which  they  can.  But  malice  or 
ignorance  never  really  injured  a  good 
work,  nor  did  flattery  ever  succeed 
in  permanently  establishing  a  bad 
one.  Criticism  as  a  rule  has  done 
no  more  than  give  utterance  to  the 
taste  of  the  time.  In  the  days  of 
our  fathers  fewer  people  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  a  taste,  there 
were  fewer  varieties  of  taste,  and  as 
a.  consequence  there  were  fewer  critics. 
Within  the  last  generation  the  num- 
ber of  labourers  in  the  great  field 
of  art  has  wonderfully  increased  and 
is  increasing  every  day :  the  number 
of  people  interested  in  their  produc- 
tions, or  who  wish  to  be  thought  inter- 
ested, has  increased  and  is  increasing 
in  almost  the  same  proportion  ;  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  number  of  critics 
should  also  have  increased.  A  critic 
is  now  as  necessary  an  appanage  of  a 
newspaper  as  the  printer  or  the  editor, 
and  the  number  of  newspapers  is  be- 
yond all  power  of  guessing.  In  such 
conditions  it  is  obvious  that  there 
must  be  a  vast  quantity  of  careless 
criticism,  and  not  a  little  that  must  be 
ignorant,  though  with  the  best  inten- 
tion to  be  neither.  Dishonest  or  spite- 


ful criticism  has  of  course  always 
existed  in  more  or  less  degree,  but  the 
opportunities  for  its  exercise  must  at 
least  be  more  abundant  now  than 
they  have  ever  been  before.  It  is  idle 
to  say  that  such  criticism,  does  not 
exist,  or  to  throw  the  charge  upon 
wounded  vanity  or  disappointed  hopes. 
It  is  natural  that  a  young  artist 
should  attribute  censure  to  anything 
rather  than  his  own  faults,  and  in  the 
general  cry  against  the  critics  this 
must  always  be  taken  into  the  account. 
But  neither  great  age  nor  great  experi- 
ence is  needed  to  show  that  in  the  cur- 
rent criticism  of  our  press  there  is 
much  at  work  foreign  to  what  should 
be  its  true  purpose.  We  are  far  from 
saying  that  it  is  always  of  an  evil 
kind.  The  sweet  influences  of  friend- 
ship prevail  doubtless  as  often  as  the 
baser  instincts  of  our  frail  nature, 
let  us  think  that  they  prevail  more 
often  ;  but  the  one  can  be  as  inimical 
to  the  truth  as  the  other.  Indeed  of 
the  two,  the  foolish  face  of  praise  is 
probably  more  baleful  than  the  "  stare 
tremendous  of  the  threatening  eye ". 
For  the  public,  being  persuaded  that 
critics  are  as  a  rule  ill-natured,  pay 
little  heed  to  any  real  or  supposed  con- 
firmation of  their  belief ;  whereas  the 
nauseous  flatteries  in  which  criticism 
occasionally  indulges  attract  notice  by 
their  very  unexpectedness,  and  the 
public  is  easily  cajoled  into  taking  the 
unexpected  seriously.  These  things  are 
of  course  no  great  calamity  ;  they  may 
be  trusted  to  right  themselves  in  time, 
for,  as  we  have  said,  no  reputation, 
for  good  or  ill,  has  ever  lasted,  or  will 
last,  on  such  foundations.  Still  they 
exist,  and  'tis  pity  that  they  should ; 
and  if  criticism  has  to  set  its  house  in 
order,  no  corner  should  be  left  un- 
swept.  Many  of  the  critics  of  our 
aesthetic  journals  are  themselves  pro- 
ducers. Is  it  humanly  possible  that 
they  should  view  their  fellow-workers 
with  absolutely  clear  impartial  eyes? 
Must  they  not,  how  honestly  soever  they 
may  strive  against  the  natural  man  in 
them,  be  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
the  polite  tradesman,  thankful  for  past 
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favours  and  solicitous  for  their  con- 
tinuance 1  "We  have  often  thought  it 
were  a  good  thing  that  no  editor 
should  allow  in  his  columns  the  review 
of  a  work  done  by  one  of  his  own 
contributors.  To  be  sure  this  would 
seriously  check  the  flow  of  criticism ; 
but  that  were  in  itself  perhaps  no  very 
bad  thing. 

There  is  no  doubt  something  ludi- 
crous in  the  thought  of  a  British 
juryman  being  required  to  decide 
aesthetic  questions ;  but  in  fact  he 
is  very  rarely  if  ever  required  to  do 
so.  In  one  of  the  cases  we  have  al- 
luded to,  for  instance,  an  actor  sued  a 
critic  for  finding  fault  with  his  per- 
formance of  the  part  of  Romeo,  and 
won  his  suit.  It  is  probable  that  the 
jury  had  no  very  exact  idea  of 
Romeo's  character,  but  they  learned 
that  the  dissatisfied  critic  had  a  per- 
sonal grudge  against  the  actor,  and 
they  very  properly  gave  the  latter  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  make 
a  first  rate  Romeo  ;  it  is  a  part  very 
easily  played  badly.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  defendant 
said  anything  contrary  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth,  though  the 
expression  he  gave  to  his  belief  seems 
to  have  been  thought  unnecessarily 
emphatic.  But  the  moral  of  the  case 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  considered 
by  the  jury  to  have  been  in  a  con- 
.dition  unfavourable  to  impartial  judg- 
ment :  he  conceived  himself  to  have 
been  discourteously  used  by  the  actor 
whose  performance  he  was  judging, 
and  the  least  intellectual  rate-payer 
who  ever  got  into  a  jury-box  is  as 
competent  to  see  that  criticism  should 
not  be  exercised  under  these  conditions 
as  the  best  trained  and  most  finely 
gifted  nature.  And  with  this  decision 
at  any  rate  no  right-minded  person,  be 
he  twenty  times  a  critic,  will  be  disposed 
to  quarrel. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  in  these 
particular  cases  the  critics  have  been 
playing  the  part  of  scapegoats,  and 
that  the  blows  apparently  struck 
against  their  unpopular  profession 


were  in  reality  aimed  at  the  grow- 
ing license  of  our  newspaper  press. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  suspicion 
afoot  in  all  classes  of  society  that  the 
freedom  of  the  press  is  rapidly  develop- 
ing into  something  very  like  a  tyranny. 
It  is  not  only  among  the  notoriously 
disreputable  journals  that  this  may  be 
seen  ;  even  our  well-ordered  and  well- 
written  journals,  the  majority,  let  us 
be  thankful  to  say,  sometimes  permit 
themselves  a  freedom  of  comment,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  freedom  of  speech, 
which  certainly  appears  to  some  people 
to  exceed  that  fair  discussion  advocated 
by  Lord  Ellenborough.  Newspapers 
are  the  voice  of  the  time,  and  the  time 
is  undoubtedly  to  blame.  The  memory 
of  no  living  man  can  probably  recall 
any  such  scandal  as  our  Parliament  has 
lately  exhibited  in  its  comments  on  a 
case  still  before  the  judges,  the  most 
flagrant  offender  being  moreover  an 
individual  whose  knowledge  of  the  law 
should  at  least  have  been  sufficient  to 
keep  him  from  so  wanton  a  breach  of 
its  first  principles.  Nor  is  it  only  in 
matters  of  such  high  importance  that 
the  offence  is  seen.  It  may  be  seen 
in  a  hundred  different  ways,  not  onty 
in  our  desire  to  know  all  about  out 
neighbours,  but  in  our  neighbour's 
desire  to  tell  us  all  about  himself.  The 
newspaper  appears  now  to  be  regarded 
not  only  as  a  court  of  appeal  but 
also  as  the  touchstone  of  honour. 
Nothing  in  the  new  order  is  perhaps 
more  disturbing  to  the  few  and  faded 
survivals  from  the  old  than  the  eager- 
ness with  which  a  correspondence  which 
would  once  have  been  considered  pri- 
vate is  now  forwarded  to  the  papers, 
no  matter  how  unimportant  the  subject 
or  the  correspondents, — for  it  is  not 
only  the  King  of  Syria  whose  morning 
meditations  must  now  be  known  of  all 
men  before  sundown.  Indeed  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  last,  and  the  unfailing, 
resource  of  those  unfortunate  indivi- 
duals who  have  not  yet  attained  the 
distinction  of  publicity — not  even  by 
imprisonment  for  conscience'  sake — 
and  are  unable  in  any  other  way  to 
gratify  their  consuming  thirst  for  noto- 
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riety,  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  printing  it  in  the 
newspapers.  Whether  the  partner  of 
their  fulfilled  renown  be  consenting  or 
not,  matters  nothing ;  he  has  put  his 
hand  to  the  pen,  and  may  not  look 
back  if  he  will.  We  were  mightily 
indignant,  and  justly  indignant,  at  the 
trick  played  last  year  by  an  unscrupu- 
lous American  upon  our  Minister  at 
Washington  ;  but  we  could  find  as 
righteous  subjects  for  our  indignation 
many  times  without  looking  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Should  this  feeling,  then,  be  at  the 
bottom  of  this  onslaught  on  the  unfor- 
tunate critic,  it  may  be  suffered  with 
some  complacency.  He  might  indeed 
congratulate  himself,  if  he  were  both 
patriotic  and  modest,  on  having  for 
once  in  his  life  been  of  use  to  his 


generation.  And  if  it  be  merely 
another  proof  that  in  an  age  of  free- 
dom no  man  has  a  right  to  say  what 
he  pleases,  and  any  man  has  a  right  to 
knock  him  down,  or,  as  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  pull  him  up,  for 
saying  it,  even  then  no  great  harm 
will  have  been  done.  It  is  true  that 
if  this  ruling  be  pushed  to  its  logical 
conclusion  the  critic's  occupation,  so 
far  as  his  contemporaries  are  con- 
cerned, will  be  for  ever  gone,  unless 
he  be  content,  unlike  a  departed  poet, 
to  praise  the  rose  that  all  are  praising  ; 
yet  even  that  result  may  be  trusted 
not  to  imperil  the  safety  of  the  nation 
nor  to  eclipse  its  gaiety.  If,  as  we 
have  heard  it  boasted,  Christianity  has 
been  abolished  by  a  novelist,  we  can 
surely  endure  that  criticism  should  be 
abolished  by  a  judge. 
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THE  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  at  an  average  distance  from 
it  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  divide  the  State  of  Virginia  into 
two  somewhat  distinct  portions.  The 
larger  and  eastern  one  may  be  called 
the  Virginia  of  history  and  tradition, 
of  large  planters,  negroes,  tobacco, 
everything  in  short  that  the  popular 
idea  connects  with  the  name  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  The  smaller  and 
western  division  bears  the  impress  of 
a  much  later  settlement.  A  strong 
stream  of  Ulster  and  German  blood 
flows  in  the  veins  of  a  thriftier  but 
less  generous  population.  Negroes 
are  scarcer,  cattle  are  more  numerous  : 
tobacco  and  maize  give  precedence  to 
abundant  crops  of  grass  and  wheat, 
while  a  colder  climate  and  a  more 
generally  mountainous  surface  still 
further  accentuate  the  differences 
of  race  and  age.  When  Virginia 
stood  alone  as  England's  greatest 
colony,  and  presented  to  the  emi- 
grant of  the  seventeenth  or  eight- 
eenth century  a  counterpart  to  the 
mother  country  in  manners  and 
customs  such  as  could  not  be  found 
elsewhere,  political  and  social  life  was 
bounded  almost  as  completely  by  the 
Blue  Ridge  upon  the  west  as  it  was 
upon  the  east  by  the  ocean.  It  was 
the  first  outwork  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  civilization,  after  creeping  cau- 
tiously to  its  base,  halted  for  half 
a  century  before  it  gathered  strength 
and  courage  to  cross  the  mighty  wall 
into  the  fertile  lands  beyond  it.  The 
Blue  Ridge  indeed  may  claim  no  small 
place  in  history,  since  for  two  at 
least  if  not  three  generations  it  was 
practically  the  western  boundary  of 
the  civilized  Avorld.  Upon  the  one 
side  of  it  was  the  broad-acred  Vir- 
ginian squire  as  vestryman,  magis- 


trate, burgess,  fox-hunter,  champion 
of  Church  and  King  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  ruling  benignly  over  a  commu- 
nity of  English  and  African  depen- 
dants. Upon  the  other  the  hated 
Indian  roamed  through  a  trackless 
wilderness,  dashing  from  time  to 
time  through  the  mountain  passes  in 
fierce  raids  on  the  frontiersmen  whose 
shanties  formed,  as  it  were,  an  unpaid 
line  of  defence  for  the  aristocracy  of 
the  eastern  settlements. 

Time  has  long  robbed  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  all  significance  but  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  its  form  and  colour- 
ing. Hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the 
blue  peaks  that  were  once  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  Anglo-Saxons  have  arisen 
some  of  the  most  populous  centres 
upon  earth  ;  and  the  scream  of  the 
iron  horse  dragging  its  heavy  freights 
eastward  wakes  strange  echoes  in  wild 
upland  glens  whose  solitudes  have 
otherwise  defied  the  march  of  civili- 
zation. The  traveller  of  to-day  on  his 
way  south  by  one  at  least  of  the  great 
trunk-lines  from  Washington  will  for 
many  hours  see  the  Blue  Ridge  filling 
the  horizon  upon  his  right  hand.  He 
will  pass  innumerable  streams  that 
either  bear  the  names  or  swell  the 
waters  of  those  eastern  rivers  that  the 
civil  war  made  famous.  Rumbling 
Creek  is  one  of  these,  and  I  mention 
it  particularly  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  is  that,  after  ci'ossing  the  river 
on  a  tressel-bridge,  the  train  stops  at 
the  station  of  Tucker's  Mills,  from 
which  I  think  the  passing  traveller 
gets  the  best  distant  view  of  the 
mountains  to  be  had  from  the  rail- 
way. The  second,  because  it  is  upon 
the  head- waters  of  this  tortuous  and 
noisy  stream  that  I  purpose  to  intro- 
duce the  reader  to  that  strange  speci- 
men of  humanity — the  Southern  Moun- 
taineer. 
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So  far,  however,  as  the  station  at 
Tucker's  Mills  and  its  surroundings 
are  concerned,  the  mountaineer  popu- 
lation might  be  in  another  planet. 
The  river,  it  is  true,  races  under  the 
railway-bridge  with  something  of  the 
life  that  marks  its  earlier  career  as  a 
foaming  trout-stream  in  some  dark 
ravine  of  the  great  Appalachian  ram- 
part that  towers  so  wonderfully  blue 
into  the  distant  sky.  But  the  land- 
scape all  around  is  of  a  lowland 
character ;  fat  cornfields  and  green 
meadows  and  big  farm-houses,  half- 
hidden  in  apple  orchards  and  groves 
of  oak  and  tobacco-fields  just  planted, 
and  through  all  the  roseate  blush  of 
the  red  soil  from  lane  and  fallow  glow- 
ing against  the  rich  greenery  of  crop 
or  woodland.  Perfect  in  outline,  and 
of  that  marvellous  hue  which  caused 
the  simple  name  it  still  bears  to  burst 
naturally  from  the  lips  of  the  adven- 
turers of  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  the  Blue  Ridge  rolls  wave  after 
wave  along  the  western  sky.  It  is 
full  twenty  miles  away,  though  you 
would  not  think  the  distance  to  be 
half  so  great.  The  road  leading  thither 
is  of  the  true  old  Virginian  type,  full 
in  winter  of  mudholes  that  have  ab- 
sorbed, and  absorbed  apparently  in 
vain,  waggon-loads  of  fence-rails  and 
tons  of  rock :  in  summer  rough  and 
bony,  with  ruts  worn  into  chasms  and 
slabs  of  freestone  cropping  up  above 
the  dusty  clay.  On  the  subject  of 
roads  even  the  patriotic  eloquence  of 
good  Virginians  remains  dumb ; 
though  old  man  Pippin,  who  lives  on 
the  hill-top  yonder  and  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  superiority  of  the 
district  watered  by  Rumbling  Creek 
to  every  other  part  of  the  known 
world,  has  been  heard  to  maintain  the 
advantages  of  even  a  really  bad  road  : 
"  I  tell  you,  sir,  them  ar'  'cademized 
roads  is  mighty  hard  on  a  horse  ;  when 
thar  ain't  no  mudholes  and  no  rocks 
a  man  don't  know  when  to  pull  up, 
and  is  mighty  apt  to  go  bust'n  his 
horse  along  till  he  drap  under  him." 

There  is  no  fear  of  any  one  pursuing 
such  a  reckless  course  between  Tucker's 


mills  and  the  mountains.  The  road 
bristles  with  impediments  over  which 
an  uneducated  steed  would  probably 
"  drap  ",  though  not  from  exhaustion, 
if  he  consented  to  face  them  at  all. 
But  upon  a  small  active  horse  to  the 
manner  born,  the  traveller  would  be 
indeed  hard  to  please  who  could  not 
forget  the  ruggedness  of  the  road  in 
the  beauty  of  the  scenes  through  which 
it  passes.  If  the  pace  be  somewhat 
slow,  and  particularly  should  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  be  May  or  early  June, 
who  would  wish  to  hurry  through  such 
an  Arcady  ?  The  wheat  on  the  hill- 
sides is  just  heading ;  the  early  corn 
in  the  low  grounds  is  knee-high,  and 
the  negro  labourers  shout  their  queer 
spasmodic  melodies  as  they  drive  their 
one-horsed  ploughs  along  the  rows.  At 
one  turn  the  road  enters  some  forest 
of  primeval  oaks  and  chestnuts  through 
whose  tops  the  sunbeams  shyly  flicker 
on  the  fresh  green  leaves  of  shrubs 
and  saplings.  At  another  it  will  be 
separated  from  the  ceaseless  babble  of 
the  river  by  narrow  clover-fields  ripe  for 
the  scythe,  or  long  stretches  of  clean  red 
soil  in  which  the  young  tobacco-plants 
are  making  their  first  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. The  log-cabin  of  the  negro  is 
ubiquitous,  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
by  the  roadside,  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest.  Unpretentious  homesteads, 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  times,  look 
peacefully  down  from  wood-crowned 
hills,  while  here  and  there  some  spa- 
cious mansion,  with  its  brick  walls  and 
pillared  porticoes,  stands  among  aged 
and  branching  oaks  as  a  memorial  of 
the  days  of  slavery.  Again  and  again 
the  road  plunges  into  the  gradually 
narrowing  river  and,  as  your  horse 
pauses  in  midstream  to  slake  that  un- 
quenchable thirst  which  the  Virginian 
nag  so  uniformly  affects,  rare  vistas 
of  wood  and  water  opening  to  the 
sight  cause  you  to  encourage  the  bad 
habits  of  the  cunning  quadruped.  All 
the  familiar  trees  that  love  the  banks 
of  running  streams  are  here.  The 
sycamore  and  the  beech,  the  ash,  the 
alder  and  the  willow,  spread  their 
branches  above  the  stream,  while  un- 
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derneath  their  shade  the  kingfisher 
and  the  common  sandpiper  scud  from 
rock  to  rock  till  they  vanish  over  the 
white  sunlit  rapids  beyond.  Shoals  of 
minnows  race  in  the  shallows  under 
your  horse's  feet,  and  a  big  chub 
plunges  in  the  still  pool  above.  The 
deep  boom  of  the  bull-frog  sounding 
from  some  rushy  backwater  beats 
time  to  the  ceaseless  chorus  of  the 
woodland  crickets,  and  as  the  day 
wanes  the  tinkling  of  cow-bells  in  the 
lanes  and  woods  answers  to  the  musical 
summons  of  their  owners  from  the 
hills  above. 

And  in  the  meantime  the  massive 
outline  of  the  mountains  looms  nearer 
and  larger.  The  blue  veil  of  distance 
is  lifted  and  the  mighty  wall  above  us 
becomes  one  vast  screen  of  rustling 
leaves.  Houses  of  even  a  humble  kind 
grow  scarce.  The  stream  gets  steeper 
in  its  fall,  and  thunders  in  an  angry 
fashion  against  the  rugged  cliffs  and 
moss-grown  rocks  that  hem  in  its 
waters.  An  old  mill,  its  timbers  black 
with  time  and  weather,  totters  over  an 
idle  wheel.  It  is  the  last  outpost  of 
southern  civilization.  The  sights  and 
sounds  of  every-day  Virginian  life  are 
left  behind — the  red  fallows  and  the 
green  maize-fields — the  shout  of  the 
negro  ploughman  and  the  summer  pipe 
of  the  quail.  The  mountains  begin  to 
close  around,  and  the  air  is  full  of  the 
noise  of  falling  waters,  the  scent  of 
cedars  and  hemlocks,  and  the  steady 
moan  of  mountain  winds  sweeping 
softly  over  many  miles  of  leaves.  A 
change  of  scene  more  complete  within 
the  same  short  space  it  would  be  hard 
to  find.  The  red  clay  road  winding  so 
lately  through  cheery  rural  scenes  be- 
comes a  stony  track  painfully  toiling 
upwards  between  the  huge  trunks  of 
a  dark  and  sombre  forest  to  the  now 
hidden  sky-line  three  thousand  feet 
above  us. 

Here  is  the  domain  of  the  moun- 
taineer. Not  the  romantic,  ornamental, 
somewhat  glorified  peasant  that  the 
word  is  apt  to  suggest,  but  merely  one 
branch  of  that  despised  and  outcast 
race  of  white  men  that  Southern 


slavery  begot.  The  Southern  '•  Poor 
White",  of  which  the  mountaineer  is 
certainly  the  most  interesting  type,  is 
not  himself  the  outcast  of  a  recent  or 
a  single  generation.  He  is  the  de- 
scendant of  those  who  in  former  days 
either  sunk  below  the  level,  or  as  emi- 
grants began  life  outside  the  pale,  of 
those  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  domestic  institution  and  the 
landed  interest.  Such  men  in  the 
Free  States  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  would  have  carved  a  road  to 
competence  if  not  to  fortune.  In  the 
Slave  States  an  emigrant  without 
means  or  education  may  have  done  so, 
but  the  chances  were  that  the  odds 
were  too  much  for  him,  and  that  his 
children  were  driven,  not  by  violence 
or  deliberate  combinations,  but  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  into  the  rough 
and  waste  places  of  the  land.  There 
they  have  multiplied  and  stagnated, 
illiterate,  squalid,  poor,  unambitious, 
despised  by  whites  and  by  negroes 
alike,  clinging  together,  intermarrying 
and  degenerating  physically  and  mo- 
rally. Not  at  war  exactly  with  the 
world,  but  going  through  life  with  a 
kind  of  latent  animosity  towards  it 
as  if  it  had  used  them  ill,  and  a 
vague  idea  that  their  lot  is  hard  and 
their  chance  a  poor  one.  And  so  it  is. 
Not  that  a  pair  of  stout  arms  and  a 
stout  heart  will  not  still  in  America 
bring  a  labouring  man  at  least  compe- 
tence ;  but  though  the  stout  arms  are 
there,  the  energy  and  the  brains  to 
direct  them  have  practically  deserted 
this  strange  group  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
family. 

When  an  American  declares  that  in 
his  country  there  is  no  poverty  or 
want  outside  the  city,  he  is  talking 
nonsense,  though  nonsense  of  an  honest 
kind  free  from  all  intention  to  mis- 
lead. Not  one  American  in  a  thousand 
outside  the  South  Atlantic  States 
knows  much  more  of  the  Southern 
Poor  White  than  he  knows  of  the 
Esquimaux.  How  can  he  ?  Of  the 
mountaineer,  the  Southern  people  them- 
selves know  scarcely  anything,  unless 
it  be  those  few  who  live  right  in  the 
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very  shadow  of  the  great  ranges. 
Even  among  the  class  in  question, 
material  prosperity  and  civilization 
varies  considerably  in  different  states 
and  regions  of  country.  But  there  is 
neither  space  nor  need  to  examine  such 
details.  The  mountaineer  of  Blue  Ridge, 
who  has  been  entirely  surrounded  by 
a  lowland  civilization  for  generations, 
is  on  that  very  account  a  more  curious 
spectacle  than  the  better  fed  hunter, 
for  instance,  of  the  vast  highlands  of 
West  Virginia  or  the  "  Cracker  "  of 
the  boundless  back-country  that  lies 
behind  the  sugar  and  rice  plantations 
and  the  orange  groves  of  the  far 
South. 

It  is  a  popular  notion  that  the 
Poor  or  Mean  Whites  of  the  South 
are  descended  from  the  indentured 
servants  that  were  shipped  to  the 
Southern  colonies  from  England  in  the 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. That  there  can  be  anything  like 
uniformity  in  their  origin  is  impossible. 
In  the  ups  and  downs  of  colonial  and 
frontier  life,  men  of  all  sorts  must 
have  been  jolted  off  the  track,  and 
with  the  growth  of  slavery  and  the 
comparative  contempt  for  manual  la- 
bour that  always  existed  in  the  South 
sunk  out  of  the  race  and  retired  into 
the  forests  to  live  as  illiterate  hunters 
or  idlers.  The  position  their  descend- 
ants occupy  is  at  least  unique.  They 
are  worse  off  in  every  respect,  save 
fuel,  than  the  French  or  Belgian  pea- 
sant, while  the  latter  in  his  turn  has  a 
harder  struggle  for  existence  than  the 
average  British  labourer.  The  moun- 
taineer of  Blue  Ridge  cultivates  his  own 
land,  or  land  so  rough  that  its  owners 
do  not  care  to  interfere  with  him.  He 
touches  his  hat  to  no  one.  But  even 
in  a  democratic  country  where  hand- 
shaking is  a  mania  and  has  no  social 
significance,  the  plainest  kind  of  coun- 
try farmer  does  not  much  care  about 
extending  the  hand  of  citizenship  to 
the  pariah  from  the  mountains  or  the 
pine-barrens.  The  latter  may  starve 
when  his  meagre  corn-crop  and  his 
scanty  supply  of  bacon  runs  out  in  the 
early  spring,  for  all  the  outside  world 


is  concerned  or  is  aware  of ;  and  if  he 
does  not  actually  die  of  starvation,  he 
very  often  comes  quite  as  near  it  as 
the  perennial  paupers  of  the  Conne- 
mara  bogs. 

To  look  up  at  the  Blue  Ridge  from 
its  base  you  would  hardly  suppose  that 
a  vestige  of  life  lurked  beneath  that 
vast  green  canopy  of  leaves.  A  fami- 
liar eye  might  detect  here  and  there 
the  corner  of  a  clearing  peeping  above 
the  shoulders  of  the  hills,  and  in  early 
spring  clouds  of  smoke  rising  from 
some  burning  new  ground  proclaim  to 
the  dwellers  in  the  world  below  that 
human  life  of  some  sort  exists  up  in 
those  wild  woods.  This  indeed  is  about 
all  the  majority  of  the  community  ever 
see  of  the  mountain  man.  There  are 
exceptions,  however,  and  Pete  is  an 
exception.  Pete  is  a  veritable  chief- 
tain among  mountaineers,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  known  in  the  low  country 
for  many  miles  round.  His  cabin 
stands  upon  the  very  frontiers  of  his 
dominion.  At  the  very  foot  of  the 
"  big  mountain "  (as  distinguished 
from  the  spurs  and  foothills),  right 
in  the  angle  where  the  north  and 
south  forks  of  Rumbling  Creek  tumble 
their  respective  waters  together  in  a 
churning  and  boiling  pool,  stands  the 
mansion  of  this  illustrious  man.  Here, 
too,  with  the  dividing  stream  the  rough 
road  divides  also,  and  by  the  side  of 
these  stony  tracks  and  on  the  banks 
of  these  rocky  streams,  reaching  far 
away  up  to  the  highest  gaps  between 
the  mountain  peaks,  are  scattered  at. 
long  intervals  the  isolated  hovels  of 
Pete's  subjects.  Pete's  house,  as  I 
have  said,  stands  as  befits  his  auto- 
cratic position  at  the  forks  of  road  and 
stream,  and  no  one  can  get  up  the 
mountain  on  business  or  pleasure  bent 
without  undergoing  the  scrutiny  of  his 
ever-watchful  eye.  The  house  is  com- 
paratively palatial,  and  the  shoulders 
of  the  hills  have  receded  sufficiently 
at  this  meeting  of  the  waters  to  leave 
nearly  two  acres  of  flat  ground  around 
it,  giving  an  air  of  ease,  solidity  and 
distinction  to  Pete's  ancestral  hall 
that  the  ordinary  mountain  cabin  de- 
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cidedly  lacks.  Pete  has  sown  the  flat 
in  clover,  a  wonderful  concession  to 
lowland  ideas.  He  has  even  planted 
a  dozen  or  two  of  young  apple-trees, 
which  mark  him  as  a  man  far  in 
advance  of  his  race.  The  logs  of  his 
Tiouse,  too,  are  squared  and  not  merely 
round  poles  unbarked,  like  the  archi- 
tecture higher  up  the  creek.  The 
chimney  is  also  a  departure  from  other 
chimneys  on  Rumbling  Creek,  for  it  is 
of  rocks,  not  of  tobacco-sticks  filled  in 
with  mud. 

One  other  fact  places  Pete  on  a 
pinnacle  in  his  community — he  can 
write  !  This  is  the  last  letter  he  wrote 
to  me  : 

DR.  SUR, 

Thars  trowte  in  the  Crick  by  a  heap 
mo'  nor  lars  yer.      Cum   orn   rite   soon. 
Thars  tu  walers  in  the  hole  at  the  forx. 
Yrs  respcfly, 

PETE  KOBISON. 

From  this  it  may  be  gathered  that 
my  acquaintance  with  Pete  and  the 
mountain  community  on  Rumbling 
Creek,  an  acquaintance  renewed  an- 
nually for  many  years,  was  due  to  a 
predilection  for  the  gentle  art.  No 
strangers  indeed  but  anglers  (and  they 
were  scarce  enough),  unless  it  were 
the  sheriff  or  ^,n  occasional  cattle- 
dealer  crossing  the  range  by  this  rough 
route,  ever  penetrate  beyond  the  forks 
of  the  creek  where  Pete's  cabin  stands. 
And  few  of  these  pass  his  door  without 
alighting.  Whether  the  subject  in 
hand  is  trout  or  cattle,  horse-thieves 
or  whisky-stills,  Pete's  countenance 
and  advice  is  almost  indispensable. 
For  our  friend  is  not  only  an  exceed- 
ingly smart  man  in  his  way,  but  an 
original  and  a  character  of  the  most 
pronounced  description.  What  is  more 
he  is  known  as  a  "  'sponsible  mount'n 
man ",  a  unique  departure  from  or- 
dinary rules  and  a  much  greater 
exception  even  than  a  responsible 
Ethiopian.  Pete  has  never  been  sus- 
pected of  stealing  a  steer  or  setting 
tire  to  a  barn.  When  he  has  taken  a 
contract  from  some  lowland  farmer  for 
roofing-shingles,  or  from  the  miller  for 
barrel-staves,  he  has  been  frequently 
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known  to  carry  out  his  agreement 
within  the  appointed  time.  People 
have  even  been  known  to  pay  him 
money  on  account  before  the  comple- 
tion of  contracts,  which  with  an  or- 
dinary mountaineer  would  be  a  most 
fatuous  proceeding.  Old  Squire  Tucker, 
the  big  man  of  the  country  below  the 
mountains  and  once  Member  of  Con- 
gress, used  in  former  days  moreover 
to  ask  Pete  down  to  play  the  banjo 
and  tell  "  bar  stories  "  to  the  fine  folks 
from  Washington  staying  in  his  house. 
For  there  was  no  one  on  the  mountain, 
nor  a  negro  below  it,  could  "  pick  a 
banjer "  like  Pete.  Many  a  night 
after  assisting  at  one  of  those  moun- 
tain suppers  that  nothing  but  lusty 
youth  still  further  hardened  by  long 
days  on  the  rocky  streams  or  in  the 
saddle  could  have  survived,  have  I  sat 
and  smoked  while  Pete  twanged  at 
his  banjo  and  crooned  out  his  quaint 
medley  of  negro*  airs  and  Baptist 
hymns.  Strange  performances  they 
used  to  be,  with  for  audience  a  group 
of  wild  mountain  men,  drawn  together 
by  the  rare  news  of  a  stranger's 
arrival,  standing  in  the  flickering  fire- 
light, and  beating  time  with  their 
often  shoeless  feet  upon  the  rough 
boarded  floor  ;  and  outside  the  chorus 
of  the  frogs  and  crickets,  the  inter- 
mittent cry  of  the  screech-owl  and  the 
cat-bird,  the  roar  and  the  gleam  of  the 
white  water,  and  the  flashing  of  the 
fire-flies  against  the  black  gloom  of  the 
night  and  the  forest. 

The  popular  notion  in  Virginia  of 
the  mountaineer,  a  notion  founded 
more  or  less  upon  fact,  is  that  of  an 
attenuated,  neutral-tinted  expression- 
less spectre.  It  is  a  favourite  local 
pleasantry  that  the  Southern  High- 
lander has,  through  isolation,  ignor- 
ance and  apathy,  so  lost  the  human 
form  divine,  as  to  be  indistinguishable 
at  any  distance  in  the  woods  from  a 
cedar-stump  or  a  fence-rail  stuck  upon 
end.  Pete  at  any  rate  represented  a 
very  different  variety.  He  was  short 
and  thick,  with  huge  long  arms.  Every- 
thing that  was  to  be  seen  of  him, 
except  his  eyes,  was  covered  with 
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black  shaggy  hair.  If  a  human  being 
could  be  like  a  bear,  Pete  was  that 
man ;  while,  curiously  enough,  if  all 
the  real  bears  on  the  mountain  could 
have  been  polled  upon  the  subject, 
they  would  most  certainly  have  agreed 
that  Pete  was  their  wiliest  and  dead- 
liest foe.  Pete  was  well-to-do.  He 
had  a  young  horse  of  his  own,  whereas 
most  of  the  folks  higher  up  the  creek 
had  to  be  content  with  a  share  in  an 
old  one.  His  house  outside,  as  I  have 
said,  was  a  superior  one.  Inside  you 
would  have  said  it  was  absolutely 
luxurious,  if  you  had  begun  to  pay 
calls  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  in- 
stead of  coming  up  from  the  country 
below.  The  long  Kentucky  rifle  that 
had  slain  many  a  bear,  and  under- 
neath it  the  banjo  were  ranged  above 
the  chimney  piece  in  the  living-room. 
In  this  apartment,  too,  was  the  family 
bedstead,  resplendent  with  frilled  pil- 
low-cases and  a  patchwork  quilt.  There 
was  an  oak  dresser  which  contrasted 
oddly  with  the  smoke-blacked  logs  of 
the  walls,  and  which  Pete  used  to 
declare  his  great-grandfather  had 
brought  from  "  out  thar  " — a  phrase 
expressing  the  mountaineer's  very  hazy 
notion  of  the  mother  country.  Pods 
of  red  pepper  and  twists  of  home-grown 
tobacco  hung  from  the  rafters,  while 
the  decorative  tastes  of  the  family 
were  displayed  in  a  pedlar's  coloured 
print  of  Washington  on  the  verge 
apparently  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  and 
a  somewhat  realistic  representation  of 
Lazarus  emerging  from  the  tomb.  Pete 
also  had  a  guest-chamber,  where  weary 
anglers  and  an  occasional  benighted 
traveller  might  dispose  their  tired  limbs 
on  straw  mattresses  of  adamantine  tex- 
ture, and  resign  themselves  to  tor- 
tures from  unseen  enemies  over 
which  memory  entreats  us  to  draw 
the  veil. 

For  land,  there  were  the  two  acres 
of  clover  and  struggling  apple-trees, 
and  a  clearing  of  twenty  acres  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  above.  In  the 
latter  Pete  had  grown  crop  after  crop 
in  succession,  and  declared  that  the 
shrinking  yield  was  the  result  of  the 


wickedness  of  the  times  generally. 
Mrs.  Pete,  however,  insisted  it  was  a 
sign  of  the  approaching  end  of  the 
world  and  that  carnival  of  flame  and 
torture  the  anticipation  of  which  so 
fascinates  the  mind  of  the  illiterate 
Calvinist.  Pete  moreover  had  a  cow 
and  a  heifer,  and  several  thousand 
roofing-shingles  and  barrel-staves  cut 
in  the  woods,  and  some  hogs  running 
wild  on  the  mountain,  that  at  this 
season  of  the  year  could  almost  have 
wormed  themselves  underneath  his 
front  door. 

Pete  had  seen  a  lot  of  life  for  a 
mountaineer,  for  he  had  been  through 
the  war.  He  was  the  only  man  pro- 
bably on  the  mountain  that  felt  the 
least  enthusiasm  for  the  Southern 
cause,  and  had  been  more  than  once 
detailed  with  a  sergeant's  guard  to 
hunt  up  deserters  with  which  the 
gorges  of  the  Blue  Eidge  swarmed. 
Pete  knew  every  cave  in  the  moun- 
tains and  every  trail.  He  still  re- 
counts with  great  gusto  the  exciting 
"  stalks  "  his  truant  neighbours  used 
to  give  him  in  those  stormy  days. 
Many  a  rifle-shot  they  exchanged  is 
joked  over  between  them  as  they 
huddle  over  the  winter  fire,  as  little 
influenced  for  good  or  evil  by  that 
great  strife  as  if  they  were  living  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Mrs.  Pete  is  a  typical  mountain 
woman,  gaunt  of  figure,  and  with  a 
skin  like  dried  parchment  stretched 
over  her  projecting  bones.  If  there 
is  little  of  animation  in  her  appear- 
ance, there  is  less  in  her  manner,  and 
her  life  is  a  dreary  one  indeed.  A 
mixture  of  superstition  and  "  mountain 
methodism"  seems  to  dominate  her 
existence.  She  will  sit  for  hours  be- 
fore the  fire  in  the  broken  rocking- 
chair,  crooning  out  disconnected  la- 
mentations, after  some  such  wise  as 
this — "The  Lord  is  good!  The  Lord 
is  mighty  good  !  We're  too  sinful,  too 
bad  to  live  !  Even  this  yer  mountain's 
too  good  for  sich  as  us ! "  Poor 
woman,  very  little  attraction  there 
has  been  for  her  to  wander  off  along 
the  broad  and  easy  road.  Her  greatest 
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thorn  is  the  wickedness  of  Pete,  who 
has  never  even  "  professed ".  That 
Pete  is  by  far  the  most  honest  and 
virtuous  man  in  the  mountain  will, 
from  her  peculiar  religious  standpoint, 
amount  to  nothing  in  the  absence  of 
the  superstitious  hysteria  that  she 
regards  as  salvation. 

Following  the  winding  of  the  narrow 
valley,  sometimes  clinging  to  the 
wooded  hillside,  sometimes  descending 
to  the  level  of  the  stream,  toils  up- 
wards the  rugged,  stony  track  that  is 
the  highway  of  the  mountaineer. 
Little  clusters  of  cabins  break  at  long 
intervals  the  rich  and  varied  foliage 
of  the  forest.  Rude  houses  enough  for 
the  second  or  third -or  even  the  fifth 
and  sixth  generation  of  Anglo-Saxons 
in  the  land  of  phenomenal  progress. 
The  roofs  are  of  riven  white  oak-boards, 
curled  and  twisted  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  weather ;  the  walls  are  of 
rough,  unbarked  logs,  enclosing  a 
single  room ;  the  chimneys  are  of 
sticks  and  mud.  Eound  the  house 
there  is  a  small  garden-patch  fenced 
in  with  chestnut-rails,  where  a  few 
common  vegetables,  such  as  peas  and 
onions,  testify  to  the  richness  of  the 
loose  black  mountain  soil.  To  each 
house  there  is  probably  a  cow  wan- 
dering in  the  woods,  making  in  sum- 
mer a  tolerable  living  on  the  bushes 
and  weeds,  but  passing  every  winter 
through  a  critical  period  of  want  and 
weakness,  when  the  slender  supply  of 
corn-fodder  begins  to  fail.  Lean  hogs 
stretch  themselves  in  the  sun  among 
the  warm  rocks,  lean  as  greyhounds, 
while  their  only  chance  of  making 
bacon  lies  in  the  still  unformed  fruit 
of  the  oaks  and  chestnuts  that  spread 
their  branches  above  them.  The 
women  around  the  settlement  will  be 
more  conspicuous  at  this  time  of  day 
than  the  men.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  have  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  pro- 
duced such  unattractive  and  ungraceful 
females.  The  peasant  girl  of  Europe 
may  not  be  all  that  poetic  fancy  some- 
times paints  her,  but  she  at  least  has 
health  and  comeliness,  colour  and  a 
cheerful  mien.  The  peasant  of  the 


Southern  mountains  has  health  after 
a  fashion,  or  at  least  a  wiriness  and 
tenacity  of  life  :  but  she  carries  no 
sign  of  it  in  her  bony  figure  and  drawn 
colourless  face.  As  for  the  men  in 
this  early  summer  season,  when  the 
rest  of  rural  mankind,  both  North, 
South  and  West,  in  their  very  various 
fashions,  are  snatching  the  fleeting 
hour,  they  may  be  in  the  corn-patch 
on  the  mountain  above,  but  are  just 
as  likely  to  be  found  loafing  through 
the  woods  in  listless  Indian  fashion, 
rifle  in  hand,  or  wandering  by  the 
brooks  with  their  rough  rods  and 
tackle.  Though  trout,  squirrels,  an 
occasional  turkey,  with  now  and  then 
a  portion  of  a  deer  or  bear  in  their 
various  seasons  are  to  be  obtained,  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  such 
additions  to  the  larder  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountaineer  in  the  annual 
period  of  semi-starvation  through 
'which  he  generally  passes.  G-ame  at 
that  time  is  scare  and  wild,  and  is  not 
too  plentiful  in  these  narrow  ranges 
at  any  period.  If  these  cabins  and 
clearings  were  in  Montana  or  British 
Columbia,  there  would  be  nothing  sin- 
gular about  them  ;  they  would  be  the 
common-place  heralds  of  advancing 
civilization.  The  men  and  women 
might  bear  the  outward  stamp  of 
poverty,  but  hope  and  intelligence 
would  be  written  on  their  faces  and 
the  crudeness  of  their  surroundings 
would  be  but  a  recognized  and  honour- 
able phase  in  their  career  to  prosperity. 
Here,  however,  it  is  all  different ;  the 
squalor  carries  no  hope  with  it,  and  is 
the  outcome  of  the  oldest  civilization 
in  the  Western  world. 

And  yet  the  goal  of  civilization  and 
comparative  prosperity  through  all 
these  years"  has  been  within  easy  sight. 
There  is  hardly  a  bend  in  the  road  up 
the  gorge  of  Rumbling  Creek,  from 
which  if  you  turn  in  your  saddle  you 
cannot  look  down  over  the  tree -tops 
upon  the  rolling  plain  of  old  Virginia, 
which  means  so  little  to  the  moun- 
taineer. The  very  roofs  of  the 
plantation -houses,  catching  the  sun 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  away,  flash  from 
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point  to  point  as  the  eye  ranges  far 
over  the  rich  and  glowing  stretch  of 
field  and  forest.  The  white  smoke  of 
a  train  goes  trailing  northward 
towards  Washington.  Senators, 
congressmen,  merchants,  millionaires, 
tourists  from  beyond  the  seas,  are  there 
likely,  watching  with  admiration  the 
ever-changing  outline  of  the  glorious 
crags  upon  whose  sides  we  stand.  But 
of  the  race  who  inhabit  them,  their 
habits  and  customs,  the  senator  and 
the  foreign  tourist  have  the  same 
knowledge  ;  for  all  that  one  or  the 
other  knows  of  the  population  upon 
Rumbling  Creek  they  might  be  Digger 
Indians. 

What  life  is  upon  the  head-waters 
of  Rumbling  Creek,  so  with  slightly 
varying  conditions  it  is  in  the  thousand 
other  valleys  of  the  Southern  Moun- 
tains. Better  land  and  more  abund- 
ant game  modify  material  conditions, 
but  the  four  or  five  millions  of  moun- 
taineers belong  all  to  the  same  non- 
progressive  class.  They  are  out  of 
touch  with  everything  which  the  name 
of  America  suggests  to  the  outside 
world.  Books  on  Rumbling  Creek  are 
unknown,  for  there  are  no  scholars. 
Pete  can  read,  and  the  county  paper 
once  a  week  finds  its  way  to  that 
worthy,  who  transmits  the  news  up  the 
mountain.  Nor  is  life  absolutely 
without  excitement.  If  wheat  en  bread 
is  at  a  discount  and  hogsmeat  at  cer- 
tain periods  wofully  scarce,  there  are 
weddings  once  in  a  while,  when  some 
buck  from  the  north  fork  of  the  Creek 
crosses  the  mountain  and  brings  back 
a  barefooted  bride  from  the  further 
side  of  the  range.  There  is  a  sound 
of  the  banjo  then,  and  the  mountain 
boys  "  patting "  and  dancing  on  the 
loose  undressed  planks  of  the  cabin 
floors.  And  there  is  Pete  to  perform 
the  ceremony  if  the  wandering  Baptist 
preacher  from  Juniper  Creek,  ten  miles 
to  the  southward,  cannot  be  found  in 
time.  A  new  cabin  then  runs  up  in 
some  hollow  even  still  more  remote 
than  the  rough  highway  on  which  the 
old  folks  live.  Another  five  or  six 
acres  of  oak,  chestnut,  poplar  and  gum 


are  belted  and  killed,  and  become  grim 
and  naked  skeletons  in  the  great 
woods.  And  under  these  trunks  and 
unsightly  limbs  another  half-worked 
corn-crop  will  struggle  with  only 
partial  success  against  bushes,  squirrels 
and  crows.  As  for  funerals,  that 
festival  so  dear  to  the  negro,  I  had 
almost  said  that  the  people  in  these 
mountains  never  die.  In  spite  of  hard 
winters,  when  two  or  three  weeks 
together  both  forks  of  Rumbling 
Creek  go  choking  and  gurgling  under 
heavy  crusts  of  ice  ;  when  the  hemlock 
and  the  cypress  are  loaded  with  frozen 
snow,  and  the  unwonted  silence  of  the 
mountains  is  only  broken  by  the  fear- 
ful echoes  of  some  forest  monarch 
tottering  under  its  wintry  load  and 
crashing  down  the  frozen  slopes  ;  when 
the  bears  descend  from  their  wild 
gorges  near  the  mountain  tops  and 
print  their  tracks  by  night  upon  the 
very  orchards  and  paddocks  of  the 
lowland  homesteads  ;  when  the  rude 
grist-mills  on  Rumbling  Creek  are 
silent,  and  what  little  corn  there  may 
be  left  on  the  mountain  cannot  be 
ground ;  and  when  the  winter  wind 
howls  through  the  gaping  chinks  of 
the  cabins,  and  drives  the  mountaineer 
close  into  his  one  luxury,  a  blazing 
hearth  in  which  his  shivering  hide- 
bound horse  and  lean  cow  in  the  log- 
shed  outside  unfortunately  cannot 
share, — in  spite  of  these  and  many 
other  annually  recurring  horrors,  in 
spite  of  his  lantern  jaws,  his  parch- 
ment skin,his  irregularly  filled  stomach, 
the  mountaineer  of  Blue  Ridge  may  be 
almost  said  to  defy  death.  There  are 
men  of  seventy  in  these  mountains, 
wandering  in  summer  time  along  the 
streams,  who  talk  as  naturally  as 
possible  about  their  "  pa "  at  home  ; 
and  there  sure  enough  at  the  cabin  in 
the  woods  above  you  will  find  the 
veteran  himself,  seated  probably  on  a 
straw  chair  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
house,  puffing  at  a  long  pipe  and 
shaking  his  head  at  the  very  mention 
of  time,  as  if  it  had  long  past  his 
reckoning  powers. 

The  population  in  Rumbling  Creek 
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live  mostly  in  small  settlements, — a 
cluster  of  half-a-dozen  cabins  more 
or  less  together  and  between  them 
long  intervals  of  forest.  These  settle- 
ments in  great  measure  represent 
different  families,  or  at  least  clans  of 
the  same  name.  Family  feuds  deep 
and  bitter  between  clan  and  clan  have 
not  seldom  agitated  the  mountains 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  knife  and 
the  bullet  have  played  their  part  many 
times  within  the  memory  of  even  the 
middle-aged,  and  the  county  sheriff 
could  tell  many  a  tale  of  pursuit, 
generally  fruitless,  over  these  pathless 
hills.  On  such  occasions  indeed  it  is 
upon  Pete  that  the  majesty  of  the 
law  leans.  The  most  determined 
officer,  in  such  a  wilderness,  would 
have  a  poor  chance  unaided  by  local 
experience  of  hunting  down  a  moun- 
taineer. Pete  feels  his  importance  to 
the  full  on  such  occasions.  It  is 
pretty  well  known  that  it  is  he  who 
decides  beforehand  in  his  own  mind 
on  the  veniality  of  the  "  cuttin'  "  or 
"  shootin' ",  and  arranges  for  escape 
or  capture  as  seems  good  to  his  judicial 
mind.  Pete  belongs  to  no  sept,  so 
may  be  supposed  to  be  free  from  all 
personal  bias.  From  the  very  rare 
occasions  on  which  an  offender  has 
been  actually  brought  to  justice  we 
may  conclude  that  Pete  is  not  rigid  in 
his  views  upon  the  use  of  deadly 
weapons  in  dispute.  Few  Southerners 
indeed  of  any  kind  are  decided  upon  that 
point,  and  certainly  no  mountaineers. 
The  nomenclature  on  Rumbling 
Creek  is  amazing.  The  surnames  are 
of  course  common  English  or  Irish 
ones,  but  the  Christian  or  "  given " 
names  in  which  the  local  imagination 
has  had  full  play  surpass  in  extrava- 
gance those  even  of  the  plantation 
negroes.  Pete's  immediate  neighbours 
consist  of  a  father  of  eighty  and  three 
middle-aged  sons.  The  former's  name 
is  Micajah,  the  latter  are  known 
commonly  as  Atch,  Phil  and  Pole. 
Such  familiar  abbreviations  might  pass 
almost  unnoticed,  if  you  did  not  chance 
to  find  out  that  they  were  short  for 
Achilles,  Philander  and  Napoleon. 


Co-operation  of  any  kind  has  always 
been  a  difficulty  on  the  mountain.  A 
little  way  above  Pete's  house,  by  the 
side  of  the  stream  the  uncompleted  log 
body  of  a  house  stands  and  has  stood 
for  years.  Pete  at  some  former 
period,  urged  forward  probably  by  his 
devout  helpmate,  decided  that  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  mountain  that  its 
people  had  no  regular  church.  Logs 
were  cut  and  hauled,  so  many  a-piece, 
by  the  various  families.  When  it  came 
to  "  raising  "  the  house  however,  and 
a  general  gathering  of  the  clans  was 
necessary,  every  attempt  resulted  after 
a  log  or  two  had  been  put  up,  in  what 
Pete  denominates  as  a  "fuss", — and 
a  "  fuss "  in  the  South  means  a  free 
fight.  So  the  church,  according  to 
Pete's  account — for  it  was  a  long  time 
ago  and  the  logs  have  got  quite  black 
and  mossy  now — had  to  be  abandoned 
altogether,  and  the  parson  continues 
his  monthly  exhortations  in  Pete's 
living-room. 

The  trout  of  Rumbling  Creek  have 
always  been  a  leading  item  in  the 
general  economy  of  the  mountain.  I 
do  not  allude  to  them  merely  as  an 
article  of  food.  There  are  no  sweeter 
trout  in  the  world  than  these, 
but  the  native  as  a  rule  has  been 
satiated  with  them,  and  has  to  be 
exceedingly  hungry  before  he  has 
any  relish  for  what  his  betters 
consider  a  luxury.  Of  fishing,  how- 
ever, he  never  tires,  and  if  he  ventures 
out  of  the  mountain  to  the  nearest 
village  store,  it  is  generally  to  exchange 
trout  for  whisky  or  ammunition.  The 
sport  itself  seems  to  exercise  a  fascina- 
tion over  these  rude  beings,  and  there 
is  considerable  rivalry  of  skill  among 
them.  Until  quite  recently  the  art  of 
fly-fishing  was  unknown,  and  even  now 
it  is  only  a  very  adventurous  sports- 
man among  the  mountaineers  who 
attains  to  that  pinnacle  of  science. 
Worm-  fishing,  however,  in  clear  water 
is,  as  all  anglers  know,  something  of 
an  art  in  itself,  and  in  this  art  the 
rude  fishermen  of  Rumbling  Creek 
excelled.  Pete  claimed  always  to  be 
the  best  fisherman  of  the  mountain. 
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Deep  and  almost  bitter  was  the  rivalry 
for  pre-eminence  between  him  and  old 
man  'Lisha,  who  lived  near  the  top 
of  the  pass.  Through  many  a  long 
spring  day,  when  April  showers  have 
been  driving  the  wild  cherry-blossoms 
in  clouds  on  to  the  river-banks,  have 
these  two  champions,  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  ploughing  their  corn- 
land,  wrestled  for  the  biggest  "  string  " 
of  fish. 

Trout  in  these  latitudes  cannot  live 
away  from  the  forest  shade  and  the 
cool  waters  of  the  great  mountain 
ranges.  Before  the  war,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mountaineers  and  an 
occasional  farmer  in  the  country  ad- 
joining, scarcely  a  trout- fisherman 
could  have  been  found  in  ^  Virginia. 
The  mountaineers  themselves  appreci- 
ated the  superiority  of  trout-fishing  to 
the  kind  of  angling  for  coarse  fish  in 
vogue  in  the  lowlands,  and  prided 
themselves  vastly  on  the  accomplish- 
ment. It  was  a  dreadful  day  indeed 
when  the  first  fly  was  thrown  on 
Rumbling  Creek.  Some  gentlemen 
from  a  neighbouring  city  had  come  up 
to  Pete's  and  camped  in  his  lot.  The 
mountaineers  mustered  round  the 
camp-fire  in  force  as  usual.  When 
Pete  and  uncle  'Lisha  saw  the 
"  feathered  hooks "  of  the  city  men, 
they  "laffed",  in  those  worthies'  own 
lingo,  "  fit  to  bust  theirselves  !  "  Pete 
often  talks  of  that  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten day  years  ago,  how  the  news  went 
up  the  mountain  "  that  thar  war 
jinted  poles  cost  hunderds  of  dollars 
and  such  fallals  and  fixing  and  such  a 
rig  as  never  had  bin  seen'd  "  !  Pete 
declares  that  the  mountaineers  ran 
like  sheep  the  next  day  when  they  saw 
old  Jedge  B.  "  wallerin'  in  the  water, 
fixed  up  in  gum  pants,  with  a  big  dip 
net  and  swishin'  his  pole  all  over  the 
crik  like  a  crazy  man ".  Old  man 
'Lisha  said  it  "  cum  near  makin'  him 
mad,  city  fellahs  comin'  up  thar  to  tell 
him  how  to  cotch  trout,  who'd  bin 
raised  right  thar  on  the  Crik  nigh  a 


hunderd  yer  ago  he  reckoned  ".  The 
trout  of  Rumbling  Creek,  however, 
though  highly  educated  to  the  hickory 
sapling  and  worm-hook,  had  never  seen 
a  fly,  and  they  fell  by  hundreds  before 
the  onslaught  of  even  these  very 
elementary  performers.  The  moun- 
tain was  paralyzed ;  the  faith  of  ages 
was  upset ;  the  natives  felt  that  they 
had  been  made  to  look  ridiculous  and 
were  inclined  to  attribute  supernatural 
charms  to  the  "feathered  hooks ".  Pete, 
however,  was  not  to  be  daunted.  He 
took  observation  when  he  recovered  the 
first  shock,  and  got  some  flies  from  the 
Judge's  book.  Pete  was  a  real  sports- 
man, and  in  the  midst  of  his  chagrin 
could  recognize  the  superiority  of  the 
new  art  to  his  own.  I  have  fished  with 
him  many  and  many  a  day  ;  he  is  now 
tolerably  skilful  with  the  fly,  and  has 
long  been  accustomed  to  declare  that 
he  would  sooner  catch  one  that  way 
than  two  with  bait.  He  is  still  apt, 
however,  to  strike  his  fish  in  the  fear- 
less old  fashion,  as  he  used  to  strike 
when  he  as  often  as  not  landed  it  in 
the  top  of  a  hemlock  tree — on  such 
occasions  he  justly  says,  "suthin's  got 
to  go,"  and  it  is  needless  to  remark 
that  it  is  generally  the  fly.  Old  'Lisha 
took  up  fly-fishing,  too,  for  a  bit,  but 
soon  went  back  to  the  familiar  worm. 
And  I  think  he  felt  sorry  he  had  been 
spared  to  see  such  a  day  upon  the 
Creek  as  the  one  described.  As  for 
Pete  no  earthly  cares,  no  failure  of 
crops,  no  shrinkage  in  the  meal-barrel, 
can  keep  him  away  from  the  river 
bank.  The  water  has  been  of  late 
years  more  fished  both  with  worm  and 
fly  than  of  old.  Pete  shakes  his  head 
over  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  but 
for  all  that  there  is  hardly  a  spring  or 
summer  evening  that  you  will  not 
even  now  see  him  by  the  "  hole  at  the 
forx  "  industriously  flogging  for  those 
"  walers "  about  whose  conjectured 
dimensions  he  spins  such  tremendous 
fireside  yarns. 

A .   G.   BRADLEY. 
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SIR   WALTER   SCOTT. 
A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  AT  ETON.1 


GREAT  men,  so  Carlyle  tells  us,  taken 
up  in  any  way  are  profitable  company  : 
we  cannot  look,  he  says,  however  im- 
perfectly, upon  a  great  man  without 
gaining  something  by  him.  Very  im- 
perfect, I  fear,  must  be  the  glimpses 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  of  the 
great  man  on  whom  it  is  my  privilege 
to  address  you  to-night ;  but  something 
at  least  will  have  been  gained  if  they 
avail  to  send  you  to  the  biography 
written  of  Sir  "Walter  Scott  by  his  son- 
in-law  Lockhart ;  a  true  and  noble 
book,  one  of  the  best,  perhaps  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  our  language.  There 
you  will  find  the  man  himself,  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived.  No  great  figure  in 
literature  has  ever  been  so  clearly 
revealed  as  Scott's  ;  and  certainly  none 
gains  so  much  by  the  revelation. 

Lockhart  tells  us  that  the  most 
characteristic  lines  Scott  ever  wrote, 
those  which  give  the  truest  index  to 
the  man,  are  the  lines  prefixed  as  a 
motto  to  one  of  the  chapters  of  "  Old 
Mortality." 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife  ! 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

By  nature  Scott  was  really  a  man  of 
action  rather  than  a  man  of  letters, 
and  he  himself  would  always  maintain 
that  to  act  things  was  greater  than  to 
write  about  them.  The  story  of  his 
life,  when  well  considered,  shows  this  : 
his  writings  show  it.  You  can  trace 
it  in  his  novels  ;  in  his  poetry  the  least 
critical  reader  cannot  miss  it.  For 
what  is  it  that  we  remember  best  in 
his  poetry,  that  the  idea  of  it  brings 
most  vividly  before  us  1  Not  his  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  or  of  the  softer 

1  It  will  be  obvious,  I  hope,  that  this  lecture 
was  specially  composed  for  the  audience  before 
whom  it  was  delivered. 


moods  and  feelings  of  human  nature, 
delightful  as  they  always  are.  To  find 
the  genuine  Scott  we  must  not  look 
for  him  in  such  passages  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  Melrose  Abbey  by  moonlight, 
or  of  Edinburgh, — his  "  own  romantic 
town  ", — as  Marmion  saw  it  from  the 
top  of  Blackford  Hill,  or  of  Ellen 
Douglas  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  her 
young  life,  or  of  the  old  minstrel  in 
his  decay,  tuning  the  harp  "  a  king 
had  loved  to  hear  ".  These,  and  many 
more  like  them  which  you  will  readily 
recall  for  yourselves,  are  charming 
passages,  full  of  genuine  feeling  both 
for  nature  and  humanity,  expressed  in 
poetry  as  true  as  it  is  simple  ;  but 
they  do  not  really  give  us  Scott  at  his 
best — Scott,  as  one  of  his  critics  said, 
"  when  his  blood  is  up  and  the  first 
words  come  like  a  vanguard  impatient 
for  battle."  To  find  that  we  must 
turn  to  his  scenes  of  action  and  tumult ; 
to  the  midnight  ride  of  William  of 
Deloraine  or  to  the  march  of  the  Eng- 
lish powers  against  Branksome  ;  to  the 
chase  that  cost  Fitzjames  his  gallant 
grey,  or  to  the  fight  between  Clan 
Alpine  and  the  Saxons ;  to  the  scene 
where  Marmion  dares 

To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 
The  Douglas  in  his  hall 

and  above  all  to  the  magnificent  battle 
of  Flodden,  which  for  the  very  form 
and  pressure  of  war  it  would  be  hard 
to  beat  in  any  language  ancient  or 
modern. 

Horace,  you  remember,  has  warned 
the  poet  who  would  move  his  hearers 
that  he  must  first  show  them  that  he 
is  moved  himself.  Scott  is  so  good 
in  his  battle-scenes  because  he  loved 
to  write  about  knightly  deeds.  The 
thought  of  a  heroic  action,  whether 
done  by  Scotsman  or  Englishman, 
whether  crowned  with  victory  or  de- 
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feat,    stirred    his   blood,    to    use    Sir 
Philip    Sidney's    famous    phrase,    as 
with   the   sound   of  a  trumpet.     The 
old  fighting  spirit  of  his  ancestors  was 
always  strong  within  him,  and  just  at 
this  time  it  had  been  strongly  roused. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
power  of  Napoleon  was  at  its  height. 
Rumours  of  invasion  were  flying  all 
round  our  coasts  :  it  was  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Fifth   over  again — "Now 
all  the  youth  of  England  is  on  fire ". 
You  remember  that  fine  scene  in  "  The 
Antiquary  "  where  the  Scottish  train- 
bands muster  to  a  false  alarm.  A  scene 
like  this  actually  came  under  Scott's 
eye,  and  in  the  spirit  which  prompted 
it  no  one  shared  more  keenly  than  he. 
The   young   men   of    Edinburgh    had 
/ormed  themselves  into  a  regiment  of 
Light  Horse,  and  the  life  and  soul  of 
them   all    was    Quartermaster    Scott. 
"  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  and 
"  Marmion  "  were  both  written  under 
this  influence ;  much  of  the  latter  was 
actually  composed  in  the  saddle.     No 
wonder,   then,  that  the   note  of  war, 
"  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the 
shouting,"   sounds  so  clear   and  true 
through  these  poems.    And  even  when 
Scott,  like  his  own  minstrel,  had  grown 
"  infirm  and   old ",  the  flame  flashed 
out  as  vigorously  as  ever  when  occa- 
sion stirred  it.     When  some  French 
general,    conceiving   himself   to   have 
been    aggrieved  by  a  passage  in  the 
"  Life  of  Napoleon  ",  began  to  mutter 
threats  of   satisfaction,  the  old  war- 
horse,  then  in  his  fifty-seventh  year, 
started  at  once  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.     He    wrote   to  a   friend    to 
engage  his  services  should  the  affair 
come  to  fighting.     "  If  the  quarrel  be 
thrust  upon  me",    he  said,   "why,   I 
will  not  balk  him,  Jackie.     He  shall 
not  dishonour  the  country  through  my 
sides,   I  can  assure  him".     And  one 
of  the   last   pieces   of   verse   he  ever 
wrote,  when  ill-health  and  misfortune 
were  pressing  hard  upon  him,  was  the 
immortal  ballad  of  "  Bonnie  Dundee  ". 
I    have    said    that   Scott  drew  this 
fighting  spirit  from  his  ancestors.  His 
parents  were  of  gentle  blood,  but  plain 


folk  enough  :  his  father  a  lawyer,  his 
mother  the  daughter  of  an  Edinburgh 
physician.  But  behind  these  two 
stretcheda  long  line  of  old  Border  lairds, 
branches  of  the  great  house  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  famous  fighters  and  freebooters, 
most  skilful  in  illustrating  what 
Wordsworth  has  called, 

The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

And  his  earliest  education  was  such  as 
became  a  chip  of  this  old  block.  His 
first  consciousness  of  existence,  he  tells 
us,  began  in  an  old  farm-house  called 
Sandyknowe,  on  the  borders  of  Ber- 
wickshire, nestling  beneath  the  crags 
on  which  rise  the  ruined  towers  of 
Smailholm,  the  scene  of  his  fine  ballad 
of  "  The  Eve  of  Saint  John."  He  had 
been  sent  there  from  Edinburgh  when 
little  more  than  a  baby,  after  a  fever 
which  had  crippled  one  of  his  legs.  He 
soon  recovered  its  use,  and,  though  he 
went  more  or  less  lame  through  life, 
in  his  prime  no  man  on  the  Border  side 
was  a  bolder  rider  or  more  untiring 
walker  than  Walter  Scott. 

Meet  nurse  indeed  for  a  poetic  child 
is  that  country,  as  some  of  you  I  dare- 
say know.  From  that  old  legendary 
tower  you  look  over  a  land  where,  as 
he  himself  has  said,  every  valley  has 
its  battle  and  every  stream  its  song. 
There  are  the  ruined  abbeys  of  Dry- 
burgh  and  Melrose,circled  by  the  silver- 
winding  Tweed.  Above  Melrose  rise 
the  purple  peaks  of  Eildon,  cloven  into 
that  shape,  so  it  was  held  in  the  dark 
ages,  by  the  wand  of  the  great  wizard 
Michael  Scott,  and  destined  in  a 
brighter  age  to  be  the  favourite  haunt 
of  a  far  mightier  magician  of  the  same 
strain.  Among  those  peaks  is  the 
fabled  glen  where  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
met  the  Queen  of  Fairyland,  and  not 
far  off  is  the  roofless  tower  which  was 
the  earthly  habitation  of  that  famous 
seer.  There  is  the  field  of  Ancrum 
where  Angus  and  the  bold  Buccleuch 
took  their  memorable  vengeance  on  the 
English  for  the  insult  done  to  the 
graves  of  the  Douglases.  There  are 
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the  smiling  valley  of  the  Leader  and 
the  bleak  uplands  of  Lammermoor. 
There  rise  the  ranges  which  mark  the 
waters  of  the  Ettrick  and  the  Yarrow, 
streams  not  less  famous  in  song  than 
the  Simois  and  the  Tiber ;  while  west- 
ward and  southward  stretches  the  long 
blue  line  of  the  Cheviots.  Nature 
could  have  spread  no  fitter  page  before 
the  opening  eyes  of  the  last  and  great- 
est of  the  Border  Minstrels.  Nor  were 
the  right  interpreters  wanting.  About 
the  farm  were  many  in  whose  youth 
the  memory  of  the  wild  riding  days  of 
the  Border  was  still  fresh ;  and  many 
a  story  and  song  did  they  tell  him  of 
the  old  heroes  who  had  forayed  and 
fought  over  that  fair  country.  If  a 
lad  so  nursed  into  life  was  to  be  a  poet 
at  all,  he  could  not  well  have  been  other 
than  the  poet  this  one  was. 

Of  course  his  education  was  not  all 
of  this  romantic  cast.  As  he  grew 
older  he  was  sent  to  the  High  School 
at  Edinburgh  and  to  the  College,  and 
he  had  private  tutors  at  home.  In 
after  life  he  used  to  hold  himself  up  to 
his  sons  as  a  terrible  example  of  idle- 
ness ;  but  this,  we  know,  is  no  uncom- 
mon habit  of  affectionate  fathers,  and 
one  which  we  need  not,  and  perhaps 
are  not  intended  to  take  too  seriously. 
Macaulay  used  to  accuse  himself  of 
idleness,  and  I  daresay  he  and  Scott 
were  idle  in  much  the  same  fashion. 
No  doubt  his  education  would  not  pass 
muster  in  these  very  educated  days. 
He  was  certainly  not  a  scholar  in  any 
language  ancient  or  modern  :  I  doubt 
even  whether  he  would  now  be  allowed 
the  somewhat  loosely  applied  title  of 
student ;  but  of  such  studies  as  jumped 
with  his  taste — English  literature,  for 
example,  and  especially  English  poetry, 
and  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his 
own  Scotland — he  early  acquired  a 
mastery  that  the  most  laborious  of 
modern  specialists  could  hardly  affect 
to  despise.  And  what  he  once  learned 
he  never  forgot.  His  memory  was  as 
prodigious  within  its  own  range  as 
Macaulay's  or  Person's.  But,  in  fact, 
from  his  own  writings  we  get  the  best 
idea  of  that  part  of  his  education  which 


he  may  be  said  to  have  found  or  made 
for  himself.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
third  canto  of  "  Marmion,"  and  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  "  Waverley  "  we  see 
the  process  by  which  the  little  Walter 
of  therBerwickshire  farm-house  and  the 
young  Walter  of  the  Edinburgh  class- 
rooms became  the  great  Walter  Scott 
of  the  world. 

For  a  few  years  Scott  practised  the 
law,  but  so  soon  as  his  father's  death 
left  him  free  to  follow  his  own  bent, 
he  escaped  from  the  drudgery  of  a  pro- 
fession towards  which  he  has  described 
his  feelings  as  being  much  like  those 
with  which  Master  Slender  consoled 
himself  for  the  loss  of  Anne  Page  : 
"  There  was  no  great  love  between  us 
at  the  beginning,  and  it  pleased  Heaven 
to  decrease  it  on  farther  acquaintance." 
However,  Scott's  acquaintance  with 
the  law  was  far  from  a  barren  one.  It 
gave  him  two  appointments — as  Sheriff 
of  Selkirkshire  and  Clerk  of  the  Ses- 
sion (a  position,  I  believe,  analogous  to 
the  Registrar  or  Master  of  our  English 
Courts),  which  brought  him  throughout 
his  life  a  certain  and  by  no  means  in- 
considerable income  ;  and  it  proved  of 
great  value  to  him  in  his  work.  Some 
of  the  most  amusing  characters  in  his 
novels  owe  their  existence  to  his  ex- 
perience of  the  law-courts  ;  and  Scot- 
tish law  is  moreover  peculiarly  rich  in 
its  vestiges  of  the  old  feudal  times 
which  had  so  great  a  charm  for  Scott, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  in  more  or  less 
degree  inspired  all  his  work.  And 
useful  as  it  was  to  him,  his  study  of 
the  law  was  not  so  absorbing  as  to 
leave  no  time  for  other  studies  which 
were  more  to  his  taste.  He  found  time 
for  instance  to  visit  all  the  memorable 
scenes  in  his  own  country,  both  High- 
land and  Lowland,  and  to  learn  their 
histories.  It  was  in  these  rambles  that 
he  collected  the  materials  for  his 
"  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border," 
which  may  be  called  his  common- 
place-book, the  great  storehouse  of 
history  and  legend  from  which  he 
drew  the  inspiration  for  nearly  all 
his  best  work.  Among  the  hundred 
volumes  or  so  which  stand  to  his  name 
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these  perhaps  most  abundantly  display 
the  various  qualities  of  his  genius. 
The  passion  of  the  past — which  was 
with  him  no  mere  romantic  sentiment- 
alism  but  a  genuine  study — his  love  of 
brave  deeds,  his  sympathy  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  humanity,  his 
untiring  industry — for  like  another 
great  Sir  Walter,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
he  could  labour  terribly  when  the 
labour  was  to  his  fancy — even  his  style, 
in  its  strength  and  in  its  weakness 
— they  are  all  there,  and  there  in  their 
ripeness.  The  Scott  of  "  The  Border 
Minstrelsy "  is  not  only  the  Scott  of 
"Marmion"  and  the  "Lay":  he  is 
also  the  Scott  of  "  Waverley  "  and  "  Old 
Mortality  ",  of  "  The  Abbot  "  and 
"  Redgauntlet ".  His  favourite  com- 
panion on  these  rambles,  and  staunch 
friend  through  life,  Robert  Shortreed, 
has  left  a  most  amusing  account  of 
them,  which  you  will  read  in  Lock- 
hart's  book ;  but  there  is  one  passage 
in  it  to  which  I  would  specially  call 
your  attention.  "  He  was  making  him- 
self all  the  time",  the  good  man  told 
Lockhart ;  "  but  he  did  not  know  may- 
be what  he  was  about  till  years  had 
passed  :  at  first  he  thought  o'  little,  I 
daresay,  but  the  queerness  and  the 
fun  ".  In  these  words  lies  the  heart 
of  the  matter  :  he  was  making  himself 
all  the  time.  If  we  keep  this  phrase 
in  our  memory,  the  marvellous  fertility 
of  Scott's  genius  and  his  power  of  pro- 
duction will  become  intelligible.  He 
had  made  himself  so  thoroughly  in  those 
early  years  that  when  the  time  came 
to  use  them  the  materials  were  all 
ready  to  his  hand  ;  and  the  hand  was 
ready  too. 

Scott  was  twenty-eight  years  old 
when  his  father  died  in  1799;  but 
before  that  time  he  had  taken  two 
important  steps  in  life — he  had  pub- 
lished a  book  and  married  a  wife.  His 
book  was  a  translation  from  the  Ger- 
man ;  his  wife  was  a  young  French 
lady,  Charlotte  Carpenter,  who  had 
escaped  with  her  mother  into  England 
from  the  French  Revolution  :  a  pretty 
bright  good-tempered  creature,  of  no 
particular  character  or  intellect,  but 


very  fond  and  proud  of  Scott,  and  an 
excellent  housekeeper — which  is,  of 
course,  an  extremely  useful  quality  in 
the  wife  of  a  busy  man. 

Scott  was  at  this  time,  and  indeed 
all  through  his  life,  as  unlike  the  con- 
ventional idea  of  the  literary  man  as 
you  can  well  conceive.  "  You  will  ex- 
pect ",  he  wrote  to  a  lady  at  the  time 
when  "  Marmion "  had  set  all  Eng- 
land talking  of  him,  "  you  will  expect 
to  see  a  person  who  has  dedicated  him- 
self to  literary  pursuits,  and  you  will 
find  me  a  rattle-skulled,  half-lawyer, 
half-sportsman,  through  whose  head  a 
regiment  of  horse  has  been  exercising 
ever  since  he  was  five  years  old".  He 
was  tall  and  well  made,  very  strong 
and  active  despite  his  lameness,  expert 
in  all  manly  exercises,  a  keen  sports- 
man, a  fearless  rider,  delighting  in  his 
dogs  and  horses  and  in  the  hills  and 
the  open  air — "  If  I  did  not  see  the 
heather  at  least  once  a  year  ",  he  told 
Washington  Irving,  "  I  think  I  should 
die".  A  most  charming  companion, 
full  of  jest  and  story,  of  shrewd  kindly 
wit,  and  sound  good  sense,  too;  an 
admirable  talker,  yet  never  talking 
too  much.  He  was  fond  of  quoting 
Swift's  pithy  lines  on  the  art  of 
conversation — 

Conversation  is  but  carving  : 
Give  no  more  to  every  guest, 
Than  he's  able  to  digest ; 
Give  him  always  of  the  prime, 
And  but  little  at  a  time ; 
Carve  to  all  but  just  enough, 
Let  them  neither  starve  nor  stuff ; 
And  that  you  may  have  your  due, 
Let  your  neighbours  carve  for  you. 

And  no  one,  Lockhart  tells  us,  could 
have  observed  them  better.  In  his 
own  house  he  was  the  perfection  of 
hosts ;  and  though  Abbotsford  in  its 
most  brilliant  days  was  thronged  with 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
many  of  them  with  no  more  title  to  be 
there  than  curiosity  to  stare  at  a  great 
man  under  his  own  roof-tree  can  give, 
Scott  received  them  all  with  the  same 
placid  good-temper  and  politeness. 
There  seems  indeed  never  to  have 
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been  such  a  lion  as  he  was,  and  cer- 
tainly never  did  lion  roar  so  gently. 
Wherever  he  was,  at  all  times  and  in 
all  company,  from  the  fashionable 
drawing-rooms  of  London  to  a  pea- 
sant's cottage  in  Liddesdale,  he  was 
always  the  same  cheery,  honest,  un- 
affected good  fellow.  The  people  about 
Abbotsford  worshipped  him  :  "  He 
talks  to  us ",  they  said,  "  as  if  we 
were  all  his  blood-relations  ".  "  I  have 
many  friends ",  he  wrote  to  one  of 
the  oldest  of  them  towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  "and,  I  think,  no  enemies". 
He  was  right.  I  suppose  that  no  man 
who  has  ever  attained  such  fame  as 
Scott  has  ever  been  so  free  from  the 
detraction  which  is  a  common  part  of 
what  one,  who  knew  it  well,  has  called 
"  the  martyrdom  of  fame  ".  No  one 
grudged  him  his  honours,  not  even — 
which  is  the  strangest  point  about  it ! 
— his  own  brothers  of  the  pen.  Byron 
and  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  who 
were  certainly  not  lavish  in  their  lite- 
rary friendships,  admired  and  loved 
him  as  sincerely  as  the  rest.  No  great 
man  of  letters  was  ever  so  completely 
free  from  the  whims  and  affectations 
which  seem  by  many  to  be  considered 
the  prerogative  of  genius,  or  from  those 
ignoble  faults  which  are  commonly, 
and  often,  I  fear,  with  too  good  reason, 
ascribed  to  members  of  what  has  so 
truly  been  called  the  irritable  race 
of  poets.  None  was  ever  more  sincerely 
modest  about  himself,  or  more  generous 
in  his  praise  of  others.  In  a  word,  he 
exactly  illustrated  the  truth  of  Charles 
Lamb's  famous  essay — which  every 
young  aspirant  to  literary  honours 
would  do  well  to  get  by  heart — the 
essay  on  the  Sanity  of  True  Genius. 

I  daresay  you  like  dates  no  better 
than  I  do,  and  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  them  now.  But  if  we  look  at 
the  chronology  of  Scott's  writings  we 
shall  see  that  they  fall  into  two  nearly 
equal  divisions  of  time  :  the  poems 
lying  between  the  years  1796  and  1814, 
and  the  novels  going  on  from  1814  to 
1830.  It  is  true  that  he  wrote  some 
prose  before  and  some  poetry  after 
that  year;  but  1814  may  stand  as 


broadly  marking  the  time  when  Scott 
lit,  as  though  by  accident,  on  what 
was  to  prove  the  truest  and  highest 
expression  of  his  genius. 

When  asked  in  after  years  why  he 
had  given  up  poetry,  he  used  to  say 
it  was  because  Byron  beat  him.  And 
this  was  in  a  great  measure  true.  His 
last  poem  of  any  length,  "  Harold  the 
Dauntless",  was  published  in  1817,  by 
which  time  the  two  first  cantos  of 
"  Childe  Harold  ",  and  all  the  brilliant 
series  of  poems  that  followed  them — 
with  a  rapidity  as  marvellous  as  Scott's 
own — from  the  "  Giaour  "  to  the  "  Pri- 
soner of  Chillon",  had  been  written  and 
read  by  thousands  upon  thousands. 
While  this  fresh  new  voice — a  voice  of 
far  wider  compass  and  deeper  note  than 
Scott's — was  pouring  itself  out  in  such 
reckless  profusion,  the  world  could 
give  ear  to  no  other.  But  in  truth 
Scott's  work  had  been  done  in  poetry  be- 
fore Byron's  had  really  begun.  The  two 
first  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  were 
not  published  till  1812,  two  years  after 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake ",  and  with 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "the  tale  of 
Scott's  poetry  bad  been  told.  In  all  the 
poems  that  followed  we  find  the  same 
beauties  and  the  same  faults  repeated, 
but  the  faults  are  greater  and  the 
beauties  fainter  from  repetition.  Admi- 
rable as  Scott's  poetical  genius  was 
within  its  own  range,  that  range  was 
narrow.  He  had  what  Matthew  Arnold 
has  well  called  the  balladist's  mind, — 
a  mind  in  which  a  fresh  and  lively 
curiosity  for  the  outward  spectacle  of 
the  world  is  much  stronger  than  the 
sense  of  the  inward  significance  of 
that  spectacle.  Some,  I  believe,  think 
that  this  was  a  hindrance  to  his  novels  : 
from  that  view  I  venture  to  differ ; 
but  it  was  undoubtedly  a  hindrance  to 
his  poetry.  In  poetry  we  cannot  rest 
our  souls  on  outward  things  alone. 
Scott,  with  his  rare  good  sense  and 
perception,  saw  this  as  soon  as  any- 
body. "  Byron  ",  he  said,  "  hits  the 
mark,  where  I  do  not  even  pretend  to 
fledge  the  arrow ".  But  if  he  could 
not  fledge  this  particular  arrow,  he  . 
had  another  in  his  quiver  which  went 
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straight  home.  Like  his  own  banished 
Douglas, 

He  bent  a  bow  of  might — 
His  first  shaft  centred  in  the  white, 
And  when  in  turn  he  shot  again, 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 

As  far  back  as  1805  he  had  written 
some  chapters  of  a  novel  which  he 
had  shown  to  a  friend  and,  on  finding 
them  not  thought  much  of,  had  put 
away  and  forgotten  all  about.  These 
were  the  first  seven  chapters  of 
"  "Waverley  ".  It  is  not  certain  what 
his  original  plan  was  :  indeed  he  seems 
rarely  if  ever  to  have  begun  with  a 
definite  plan  :  he  could  not,  he  says  in 
his  journal,  map  out  a  regular  plot, 
much  less  adhere  to  it ;  the  idea  had 
to  come  as  he  wrote.  But  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  success  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  Tales  of  the  Irish  Pea- 
santry had  suggested  the  idea  of 
doing  something  of  the  same  sort  for 
his  own  country.  As  soon  as  he  found 
that  his  poetical  fame  was  on  the  wane, 
his  thoughts  turned  again  to  these  for- 
gotten chapters ;  and  one  day,  as  he 
was  ransacking  an  old  cabinet  for 
some  fishing  -  tackle,  he  came  upon 
them.  He  took  them  out,  read  them 
over,  thought  that  perhaps  his  friend 
might  have  judged  them  a  little 
harshly,  set  to  work  on  them,  finished 
them  off  in  the  evenings  of  three 
summer  weeks, .and  on  July  7th,  1814, 
the  book  appeared  anonymously  under 
the  title  of  "  Waverley,  or  'Tis  Sixty 
Years  Since  ".  In  the  whole  range  of 
literary  history  there  is  nothing,  I 
suppose,  so  astonishing  as  the  casual 
haphazard  manner  in  which  this  im- 
mortal series  of  novels  was  ushered 
into  the  world. 

Until  his  misfortunes  compelled  him 
to  declare  himself,  Scott,  as  you  know, 
never  publicly  avowed  the  authorship 
of  these  novels.  Many  ingenious  rea- 
sons have  been  discovered  for  this 
secrecy ;  but  he  has  probably  given 
us  the  real  one  when  he  said  it  was  his 
humour.  In  the  case  of  "  Waverley  ", 
no  doubt  there  was  a  natural  unwill- 
ingness to  risk  a  reputation  already 


gained  on  a  new  experiment ;  but  with 
the  others,  the  mystification,  such  as 
it  was,  both  amused  him  and  was  con- 
venient. It  saved  him  from  trouble- 
some questions,  and  compliments  he 
did  not  care  for ;  and  it  amused  him 
to  watch  the  public  puzzling  itself 
over  the  identity  of  this  Great  Un- 
known. But  with  his  familiar  friends 
there  was  never  any  mystery  ;  nor 
indeed  would  it  have  been  possible 
for  him  to  hide  himself  from  those 
who  knew  him  well.  The  comrades 
of  his  youth  must  have  had  a  hundred 
memories  of  those  merry  days  recalled 
to  them ;  hardly  a  character  he  had 
met,  a  place  he  had  seen,  a  story  he  had 
heard,  but  had  set  his  fancy  to  work 
in  one  shape  or  another.  In  such 
tales  as  "Guy  Mannering",  "The 
Antiquary",  "Redgauntlet",  and  "St. 
Ronan's  Well  ",  there  was  enough  in 
every  chapter  to  prove  the  identity  of 
the  author  of  "  Waverley"  with  Walter 
Scott  in  any  court  in  Christendom. 

What  puzzled  the  general  public 
was  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  the  novels  appeared.  Perhaps 
in  these  days  this  might  not  seem  so 
extraordinary,  when  we  have  grown 
used  to  seeing  books  springing  up  all 
round  us  like  mushrooms ;  indeed  I 
believe  there  is  more  than  one  novelist 
who  claims  to  have  beaten  Sir  Walter 
in  quantity — though  I  have  not  yet 
heard  any  claim  openly  made  to  be 
his  superior  in  quality.  And  there 
were  voluminous  authors,  too,  then — 
authors  wonderfully  prolific  in  that 
easy  writing  which,  as  Sheridan  said, 
makes  such  uncommonly  hard  reading. 
But  the  least  critical  reader  could  not 
but  see  that  this  was  an  entirely  new 
kind  of  writing,  a  kind  hitherto  un- 
known in  English  prose  fiction.  Scott's 
great  predecessors  in  that  delightful 
art,  Fielding  and  Smollett  and  Richard- 
son, had  drawn  the  life  around  them 
that  they  knew,  and  drawn  it  with  a 
master's  hand.  But  here  was  a  man 
who  gave  you  all  the  pell-mell  of  life 
as  none  had  ever  given  it  before,  save 
Shakespeare  alone.  I  do  not  of  course 
put  Scott's  genius  on  a  level  with 
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Shakespeare's  :  to  do  that  would  be  to 
liken  a  bright,  brimming  river  to  the 
great  ocean.  For  one  thing,  there  is 
the  immeasurable  difference  between 
poetry  and  prose  :  prose  at  its  best  is 
a  fine  thing  :  poetry  at  its  best  is  the 
consummate  expression  of  the  human 
intellect.  And  then,  one  of  the  many 
moods  of  that  myriad-minded  man 
Scott  never  approached.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  grapple  with  the  mystery 
of  life  :  there  is  no  Hamlet  in  the 
novels.  What  Wordsworth  has  so 
beautifully  called 

The  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 

Scott  puts  by — wisely,  in  my  poor 
judgment,  for  such  matters  have  not, 
it  seems  to  me,  their  proper  place  in 
the  domain  of  prose-fiction.  However, 
we  need  not  discuss  this  question  here  ; 
but  at  least  in  the  vigour  and  ampli- 
tude of  his  imagination,  in  the  variety 
of  his  characters,  in  the  fitness  of  their 
words  and  actions  to  their  situations, 
in  his  broad  and  wholesome  view  of 
humanity,  Walter  Scott,  it  seems  to 
me  indisputable,  stands  second  in^ 
English  literature  to  Shakespeare 
alone.  Nor  are  these  qualities  shown 
only  in  those  novels  in  which  he  has 
painted  the  humours  of  Scottish  life 
and  character.  No  doubt  he  is  at  his 
best  when  his  foot  is  on  his  native 
heath.  There  we  get  his  richest 
humour  and  his  purest  pathos,  and 
especially  that  blending  of  the  two, 
when  the  tears  are  close  behind  the 
smiles — as  in  "  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian  "  for  instance — in  which  again 
he  has  been  surpassed  only  by  Shake- 
speare, and  equalled,  I  think,  only  by 
Cervantes.  But  when  he  goes  farther 
back,  into  distant  times  and  countries 
not  his  own,  when  he  draws  his 
materials  mainly  from  books,  his  hand 
is  no  less  bold  nor  his  touch  less  sure. 
In  high  and  low  life  he  is  equally  at 
home.  That  great  critic,  Goethe,  who 
had  the  profoundest  admiration  for 
Scott,  was  especially  struck  with  this 
quality  of  sureness  in  him.  "  He  is 
equal",  he  said,  "to  his  subject  in 
every  direction  in  which  it  takes  him  ". 


That  is  so.  His  Covenanters  in  "  Old 
Mortality "  are  as  real  as  his  High- 
landers in  "  Rob  Roy  "  :  Claverhouse 
is  as  compact  of  flesh  and  blood  as 
Rob  himself.  King  James  in  "The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel ",  Elizabeth  in 
"  Kenilworth  ",  Mary  Stuart  in  "  The 
Abbot " — they  breathe  and  move  and 
speak  as  surely  as  Jonathan  Oldbuck 
or  Meg  Merrilies  or  Jeanie  Deans. 
His  history,  too,  is  wonderfully  sound 
on  its  broad  lines.  If  what  Carlyle 
has  called  the  mean  peddling  details 
get  occasionally  in  his  way,  so  much 
the  worse  for  them — as  it  is,  you 
know,  with  Shakespeare,  who  makes 
Hector  quote  Aristotle  and  gives 
Bohemia  a  sea-coast.  Scott  was  not 
going  to  spoil  a  splendid  scene  be- 
cause Amy  Robsart  was  never  at 
Kenilworth,  or  because  Prince  Charlie 
was  never  in  Scotland  after  he  had 
lost  his  last  stake  at  Culloden.  But 
in  the  essential  truth  of  the  matter 
he  is  never  out.  And  this  it  is  which 
makes  his  historical  romances  some- 
thing apart  and  by  themselves  in 
fiction,  which  makes  them  kin  to  the 
historical  plays  of  Shakespeare.  "  No- 
thing is  so  tiresome",  he  wrote 
in  his  journal  —  and  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  some  modern 
geniuses  would  condescend  occasion- 
ally to  remember  this — "nothing  is 
so  tiresome  as  walking  through  a 
beautiful  scene  with  a  minute  philo- 
sopher, a  botanist  or  pebble-gatherer, 
who  is  eternally  calling  your  attention 
from  the  grand  features  of  the  natural 
picture  to  look  at  grapes  and  chucky- 
stanes".  Life  is  not  crushed  out 
between  the  pages  of  the  historian 
and  the  archaeologist,  nor  disguised  in 
the  scraps  of  the  theatrical  dressing- 
room  ;  it  is  brought  before  us  fresh 

From  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of 
time, 

in  all  its  comedy  and  tragedy.  We 
seem  ourselves  to  move  among  those 
stirring  scenes  and  stand  face  to  face 
with  those  famous  personages.  We 
ride  with  Claverhouse  through  the 
red  rout  of  Drumclog ;  we  hear  the 
trumpets  of  Montrose  sounding  the 
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charge  amid  the  dark  passes  of  Ben 
Nevis  :  we  hold  our  breath  as  Elizabeth 
in  her  fury  confronts  Leicester  with  his 
wronged  wife  :  the  wild  words  of  poor 
conscience-stricken  Mary  ring  in  our 
ears  through  the  vaulted  chamber  of 
Lochleven  :  we  see  King  Jamie  gri- 
macing and  slobbering,  as  he  cracks 
his  jests  with  Jingling  Gear  die  ;  and 
we  watch  with  Rebecca  from  the  castle- 
wall  how  the  war  gives  way  before  the 
thundering  blows  of  Richard  Planta- 
genet.  We  get  from  Scott's  novels, 
as  we  get  from  no  others,  a  sense  of 
public  affairs :  they  are  chapters, 
almost  one  may  say,  from  the  history 
of  the  world,  full  of  all  the  colour  and 
movement  of  life,  of  life  not  as  seen 
in  its  fireside  concerns,  to  use  Lamb's 
phrase,  but  as  acted  on  the  broad 
public  stage  of  the  world. 

How  one  man,  and  a  busy  man,  who 
had  moreover  nothing  of  the  hermit 
about  him,  could  possibly  produce  all 
these  wonderful  books  along  with  all 
his  other  work  in  the  time  that  he  did, 
may  well,  as  you  can  suppose,  have 
puzzled  even  those  who  knew  him. 
Scott  had  of  course  a  wonderful  facility 
of  composition.  He  wrote  very  fast, 
and  when  the  subject  suited  him  he 
undoubtedly  wrote  best  that  way  ;  we 
have  seen  at  what  a  white  heat 
"Waverley"  was  composed:  "Guy 
Mannering ",  again,  in  design  and 
construction  the  best,  I  think,  of  all 
the  novels,  was  the  work  of  a  Christ- 
mas vacation,  by  way  of  what  he  used 
to  call  refreshing  the  machine,  when 
tired  with  the  routine  of  the  law- 
courts.  He  was  also  a  man  of  very 
regular  habits,  and  an  assiduous  ob- 
server of  his  favourite  maxim,  never 
to  be  doing  nothing :  he  had  no  un- 
considered  trifles  of  time  ;  every  mo- 
ment was  turned  to  account,  and  thus 
he  had  leisure  for  everything.  So 
long  as  his  health  permitted  he  used 
to  work  in  the  early  morning,  so  that 
by  breakfast-time  he  had,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  broken  the  neck  of  the 
day's  work.  Often  these  were  the 
only  hours  he  could  spare,  when  Ab- 
botsford  was  full  of  company,  as  it 
commonly  was  ;  and  however  busy  he 


might  be,  when  his  guests  had  to  be 
entertained,  there  was  Scott,  always 
ready  for  them,  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
as  though  he  had  nothing  in  his  head 
but  the  amusement  of  the  hour,  and 
no  more  to  do  with  writing  books  than 
the  youngest  and  idlest  of  the  party. 

But  the  real  secret  of  the  way  in 
which  he  managed  to  combine  quality 
with  quantity  lies  in  that  phrase  I 
have  quoted  to  you  :  he  was  making 
himself  all  the  time.  One  of  his 
friends  said  once  to  him,  "  I  know 
that  you  contrive  to  get  a  few  hours 
in  your  own  room,  and  that  may  do 
for  the  mere  pen- work ;  but  when  is 
it  that  you  think  ? "  "  Oh,"  answered 
Scott,  "  I  lie  simmering  over  things 
for  an  hour  or  so  before  I  get  up  ;  and 
there's  the  time  I  am  dressing  to  over- 
haul my  half -sleeping,  half -waking 
thoughts — and  when  I  get  the  paper 
before  me  it  commonly  runs  off  pretty 
easily  ".  And  in  his  journal  there  is 
a  passage  in  which  he  contrasts  his 
advantages  over  the  host  of  imitators 
that  his  success  had  flooded  the  market 
with.  "  They  may  do  their  fooling 
with  better  grace",  he  says,  "but  I, 
like  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  do  it 
more  natural "  ;  he  meant  that  they 
had  to  get  their  knowledge  to  write 
their  books,  while  he  wrote  his  books 
because  he  had  got  the  knowledge. 
He  had  long  ago,  in  short,  made 
himself  so  thoroughly  that  when 
he  sat  down  to  his  desk  the  ideas 
flowed  as  freely  from  his  brain 
as  the  ink  from  his  pen.  "  It 
commonly  runs  off  pretty  easily "  : 
that  it  certainly  did.  I  have  seen 
some  of  his  manuscripts,  and  they  are 
marvels  to  look  at — not  exactly 
marvels  of  handwriting :  indeed  in 
that  respect  they  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  certain  other  manuscripts 
you  may  perhaps  have  heard  of  by  the 
name  of  pcenas.  But  the  wonder  of 
these  sheets  is  that  they  are  written 
almost  wholly  without  erasures.  Page 
after  page  the  writing  runs  on  exactly 
as  you  read  it  in  print.  I  was  looking 
not  long  ago  at  the  manuscript  of 
"  Kenil  worth  "  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  examined  the  end  with  particular 
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care,  thinking  that  the  wonderful  scene 
of  Amy  Robsart's  death  must  surely 
have  cost  him  some  labour.  They 
were  the  cleanest  pages  in  the  volume  : 
I  do  not  think  there  was  a  sentence 
altered  or  added  in  the  whole  chapter. 
And  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  he 
could  dictate  with  the  same  rapidity. 
Three  of  his  novels,  and  they  are 
among  his  best — "  A  Legend  of  Mon- 
trose  ",  "Ivanhoe",  and  "The  Bride 
of  Lanamermoor  " — were  in  great  part 
dictated,  the  last  entirely  so,  owing 
to  ill-health ;  but  his  amanuenses  de- 
clared that  they  could  hardly  keep 
pace  with  him.  During  the  progress 
of  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  his 
pain  was  sometimes  such  that,  strong 
man  as  he  was,  he  fairly  screamed 
aloud,  but  with  the  next  breath  he 
would  continue  the  sentence  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  On  one  occa- 
sion his  agony  was  so  great  that  he 
was  begged  to  give  over  till  it  had 
passed.  "  Nay  ",  was  the  answer. 
"  Only  see  that  the  doors  are  fast.  I 
would  fain  keep  all  the  cry  as  well  as 
the  wool  to  ourselves ;  but  as  to 
giving  over  work  that  can  only  be 
when  I  am  dead." 

And  never  did  Scott  speak  a  truer 
word.  He  never  did  give  over  work 
till  life  gave  over  him.  It  is  probably 
known  to  you  that  he  suffered  a  sad 
change  of  fortune  in  his  last  years. 
To  explain  exactly  how  it  happened 
would  need  a  clearer  head  for  figures 
than  I  ever  carried  into  our  mathe- 
matical school.  Nor  is  it  necessary. 
It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  Scott 
had  himself  been  rash  and  extrava- 
gant, and  had  mixed  up  his  affairs 
with  men  who  had  been  still  more  so. 
His  publisher  Constable  failed,  and 
the  failure  involved  the  smaller  house 
of  Ballantyne  in  which  Scott  had  been 
for  many  years  a  partner.  He  might 
have  taken  the  advantage  the  law 
allowed  him  and  declared  himself  bank- 
rupt. But  this  he  would  not  do  :  no 
man,  he  said,  should  lose  a  penny 
through  him ;  if  they  would  give  him 
time  the  debt  should  be  paid  in  full. 
The  sum  was  close  upon  £120,000,  and 
Scott  was  fifty-five  years  old  ;  yet  so 
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strong  was  the  trust  in  him,  so  uni- 
versal the  affection  and  pity  felt  for 
him.  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  give  him  the  time  he  asked. 

The  blow  fell  at  a  cruel  moment. 
His   wife   was   dying — she  was   dead 
within  four  months  of  the  bad  news  ; 
his   own    health   was    breaking ;    his 
children  were  no  longer  round  him  ; 
the  eldest  son  Walter  was  married  and 
with  his  regiment ;  the  second,  Charles, 
had  just  gone  to  Oxford ;  one  of  his 
daughters,    Sophia,   was    married    to 
Lockhart  and  settled  in  London  with 
children  of  her  own ;  only  Anne,  the 
second  girl,  was  left  to  comfort  him. 
Yet   this   brave  man  addressed  him- 
self without  a  complaint  or  reproach 
to  his  tremendous  task.      His  house 
in    Edinburgh,    where   he    had   lived 
since  his  marriage,  was  sold  :  all  the 
gay  life  at  Abbotsford  was  stopped  : 
his  servants  indeed  he  could  not  get 
rid  of,  for  they  all  refused  to  leave 
him,  working  on  diminished  wages  as 
happily  as  ever,  and  more  than  ever 
fond  and  proud  of  their  master.    Never 
was  man  in  his  adversity  more  amply 
repaid  than  Scott  for  the  good  deeds 
of  his  prosperity.     Offers  of  assistance 
poured  in  on  him  from  all  quarters, 
the  highest  and  the  lowest,  including 
an  anonymous  one  of  £30,000  ;  but  he 
refused  them  all.     "  Unless  I  die  ",  he 
wrote  to  Lockhart,  "  I  shall  beat  up 
against  this  foul  weather.     A  penny 
I    will   not   borrow  from   any   one ". 
And  in  the  same  letter  he  tells  his 
friend  not  to  think  he  is  writing  "  in 
the  heat  of  excited  resistance  to  bad 
fortune"  :    "My  dear  Lockhart,  I  am 
as  calm  and  temperate  as  ever  you  saw 
me,  and  working  at  '  Woodstock  '  like 
a  very  tiger  ".    Figures,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  is  reported  to  have  said,  are  the 
most   deceptive   things   in    the  world 
except   facts ;    but   facts   and   figures 
alike  show   that  Scott  had   made  no 
rash  promise  to  his  creditors.    Within 
two  years  they  were  paid  very  nearly 
£40,000:    when    he    died    there    re- 
mained   only    £30,000    unpaid ;    and 
within  fifteen  years  this  sum  also  was 
extinguished  by  the  sale  of  his  copy- 
rights.    It  would  of  course  be  unfair 
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to  compare  the  work  done  under  these 
conditions  with  the  work  of  his  prime  ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  it  in- 
cluded "Woodstock",  "The  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth  ",  and  the  "  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father ". 

This  tremendous  strain  could  not 
last.  He  had  been  suffering  all  through 
this  time  under  a  complication  of  dis- 
orders, and  now  his  brain  began  to 
fail.  Fortunately  this  brought  also 
a  merciful  relief.  The  fancy  took  him 
that  he  had  paid  all  his  debts  and  was 
once  more  a  free  man.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  he  yielded  to  his  friends' 
entreaties  and  let  them  take  him 
abroad  to  try  what  rest  and  change 
could  do  for  him.  They  had  pressed 
this  on  him  often,  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  leave  the  hills  and 
woods  he  had  made  his  own.  One  can 
fancy  that  the  lines  he  had  put  five 
and  twenty  years  earlier  into  the 
mouth  of  the  old  minstrel  must  have 
often  come  back  to  him  in  those  days : 

By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray, 
Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way; 
Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break, 
Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek. 

Wordsworth,  who  had  paid  a  last  visit 
to  Abbotsford  on  the  eve  of  departure, 
wished  good  speed  to  his  friend  in  this 
beautiful  sonnet: 

A  trouble,  not  of  clouds  or  weeping  rain, 
Nor  of  the  setting  sun's  pathetic  light 
Engendered,   hangs    o'er    Eildon's   triple 

height  : 

Spirits  of  power  assembled  there  complain 
For  kindred  power  departing  from  their 

sight ; 
While  Tweed,  best  pleased  in  chanting  a 

blithe  strain, 

Saddens  his  voice  again  and  yet  again. 
Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  mourners  ;  for  the 

might 
Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with 

him  goes ; 

Blessings  and  prayers,  in  nobler  retinue 
Than  sceptred  king  or  laurelled  conqueror 

knows, 

Follow  this  wondrous  potentate.     Be  true, 
Ye  winds  of  ocean  and  the  midland  sea, 
Wafting  your  charge  to  soft  Parthenope. 


But  it  was  too  late.  Not  rest  nor 
change  nor  the  might  of  the  whole 
world's  good  wishes  could  avail  him 
now  ;  and  in  the  next  summer,  the 
summer  of  1832,  they  brought  him 
back  from  Italy  to  Abbotsford  to  die. 
It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  lesson 
from  Scott's  life.  The  old,  old  tale  of 
the  vanity  of  human  things  has  rarely 
had  a  more  striking  illustration  than 
that  supplied  by  the  sight  of  this  great 
man,  struck  down  in  a  moment,  in  the 
fulness  of  fame,  wealth  and  honour, 
with  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart 
destined  never  to  be  realized,  and 
dragging  out  his  years  in  sorrow  and 
labour.  And  yet  Scott  never  showed 
himself  so  truly  great  as  then  :  admired 
and  loved  as  he  had  been  in  the  full 
blaze  of  his  prosperity,  he  was  never 
so  truly  honoured  as  in  the  dark 
shadow  of  his  ruin.  The  stern  moralist 
may  shake  his  head  and  remind  us 
that  this  ruin  came  from  his  own 
faults  and  from  causes  unworthy  of 
him.  That  may  be  so ;  but  at  least, 
if  the  fault  was  his,  he  met  it  and 
atoned  for  it  with  a  courage  and  a 
sense  of  duty  worthy  of  the  highest 
and  purest  cause.  Lockhart  well  said 
that  those  who  knew  and  loved  him 
would  ever  remember  that  the  real 
nobility  of  his  character  could  not 
have  shown  itself  to  the  world  at  large 
had  he  never  been  exposed  to  the 
ordeal  of  adversity.  Setting  aside  his 
genius,  Scott's  life,  till  the  trial  came, 
was  but  the  life  of  any  busy  pros- 
perous man  with  a  generous  nature,  a 
warm  heart  and  a  keen  relish  of  life. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  dark  hour  to 
show  the  metal  he  was  made  of ;  to 
leave  for  his  own  age  and  for  all  ages 
to  come  an  almost  unexampled  assur- 
ance of  that  equal  temper,  to  use  Lord 
Tennyson's  fine  words, 

That  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong 

in  will, 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  but  not  to  yield. 

MOWBRAY  MORRIS. 
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CHAPTER  XXY. 
THE    MIDNIGHT   BELL. 

THE  clear,  fine,  spangled  dusk 
speedily  followed  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  The  night  lay  dark  upon  the 
sea  before  we  had  finished  the  meal  to 
which  we  had  sat  down  when  the  hot 
crimson  light  was  still  flushing  the 
heavens.  The  discordant  cry  of  the 
parrot  ceased,  with  the  multitudinous 
buzzing  that  had  been  going  on  all 
day ;  the  melancholy  wailing  whistl- 
ings that  had  been  answering  one 
another  down  to  sunset  were  hushed 
as  if  by  magic  as  the  last  of  the 
brief  twilight  glimmered  off  the  sky. 
It  was  now  the  cricket's  opportunity, 
and  from  every  part  of  the  island 
there  rose  up  a  very  storm  of  bell- 
like  chirruping,  mingled  with  the  sul- 
try horns  of  the  sailing  beetles,  odd 
whistling^  and  strange  groanings 
coming  from  heaven  knows  where, 
along  with  the  confused  croaking  of 
reptiles,  and  the  wild,  snoring  call  of 
the  tree-toad.  The  fire- (lies  broke  the 
darkness  in  small  hovering  constella- 
tions, little  galaxies  of  yellow-greenish 
points  of  light  that  seemed  to  com- 
bine with  the  dust  of  the  stars  beyond 
them.  The  sea-breeze  blew  languidly, 
cool  with  dew  and  fragrant  from  the 
moist  vegetation  it  breathed  over  as 
it  floated  down  to  our  part  of  the 
island  from  the  south  and  east.  The 
wash  of  the  light  and  lipping  surf  was 
as  soft  as  the  voice  of  a  child ;  the  sea 
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spread  out  black  as  ink  from  the  ivory 
of  the  beach,  touched  at  wide  intervals 
with  the  gleam  of  phosphorus  or  the 
silver  tremulous  wake  dropped  by 
some  particular  bright  star.  The  moon 
would  be  rising  soon,  and  we  waited 
for  her  coming  ;  for  the  dusk,  clear  as 
it  was,  rendered  movement  uninvit- 
ing and  even  menacing.  It  was  im- 
possible to  tell  what  creeping  thing 
might  squirm  to  the  tread  in  the 
darkness  that  blackened  nearly  every- 
thing but  the  sand.  We  had  not,  it 
is  true,  observed  the  least  hint  of 
snakes  about  throughout  the  day,  but 
if  any  there  were  the  night  might 
tempt  them  forth  to  walk.  The  puff- 
adder  loves  to  stalk  in  gloom,  and  the 
rattlesnake's  delight  is  the  forest- 
shadow.  That  we  might  not  give 
anything  poisonous  a  chance,  we 
planted  our  camp-stools  in  the  centre 
of  the  broad  tract  of  sand  that  flowed 
fan-shaped  to  the  creek  betwixt  the 
herbage,  where  in  the  starlight  it 
glanced  out  clear  as  a  ship's  deck,  so 
that  anything  that  stirred  upon  it  we 
should  instantly  perceive. 

Happily  for  me  I  had  a  good  store 
of  cheroots  in  my  portmanteau.  The 
fragrance  of  the  tobacco  seemed  to 
civilize  the  island. 

"  Even  with  a  companion  by  one's 
side,"  said  Miss  Grant,  speaking  softly, 
"  the  loneliness,  now  that  the  dark 
has  come,  of  such  an  ocean  spot  as  this 
terribly  oppresses  the  spirit.  But  to 
be  alone — without  hope  of  escape, 
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without  the  means  perhaps  of  pro- 
longing life  beyond  a  little  while — 
oh,  Mr.  Musgrave,  there  are  some 
forms  of  human  suffering  of  which 
the  world  can  never  know  anything ! " 

"  I  should  go  mad  if  I  were  left 
alone  in  a  place  like  this,  after  a  bit," 
said  I ;  "  imagination  would  prove  too 
much  for  me.  Even  when  all's  well  I 
find  myself  ill-trimmed  in  that  way. 
But  to  be  alone  here,  without  a  chance, 
as  you  say,  of  escaping — I  protest  I 
would  not  give  myself  long  to  witness 
shapes  as  wild  as  ever  the  sailors  of 
Columbus  dreamt  of,  stalking  out  of 
the  blackness  of  that  grove  yonder ; 
to  behold  grotesque  forms  sliding  out 
of  the  gloom  of  the  sea  into  the  gleam 
of  the  surf  to  have  a  look  at  me  ;  to 
hear  airy  voices  syllabling  my  name — 
well,  fancy  does  make  horrid  fools  of 
us  certainly ! " 

It  might  have  been  the  cold  dew  in 
the  dark  sea-breeze  that  blew  with  a 
little  moan  past  us  just  then  that  sent 
a  chill  through  me,  but  I  must  own 
to  being  possessed  by  a  wild  fit  of 
dejection  at  that  moment.  It  did 
not  linger ;  it  was  like  one  of  those 
giddinesses  which  come  and  go,  but 
which,  whilst  on  you,  make  you  grip 
anything  for  support  with  your  eyes 
shut.  Doubtless  it  came  to  me  out  of 
the  boundless  surface  of  liquid  black- 
ness broadening  out  to  the  low  stars. 
I  could  not  see  how  we  were  to  get 
away  from  this  island,  and  the  briefest 
mental  look  ahead  shrunk  up  one's 
very  soul  to  the  prospect  of  days 
passing  into  weeks,  weeks  into  months, 
with  God  knows  what  in  the  far  end 
for  some  newly-arrived  people  then  to 
stumble  upon  as  a  memorial  of  name- 
less human  suffering. 

Presently  the  moon  rose,  with  an 
icy  sparkling  upon  the  sea-line  just 
under  her,  as  though  the  edge  of  the 
ccean  there  were  a  long  single  breaker 
arching  over  into  foam.  Her  mounting 
light  soon  grew  so  brilliantly  clear  that 
I  could  witness  every  varying  expres- 
sion in  my  companion's  face  as  plainly 
as  if  a  shining  dawn  had  broken ;  only 
that  her  beauty  now  took  a  spiritu- 


ality which  her  charms  were  perhaps 
the  richer  for  not  discovering^  by  sun- 
light. When  the  time  arrived  for  me 
to  press  her  to  seek  rest,  I  found 
her  reluctant.  And  small  wonder ! 
It  was  not  that  the  hammock  was  un- 
inviting. Indeed,  nothing  fitter  could 
have  been  devised  for  the  languid, 
dewy  warmth  of  such  a  tropical  night 
of  pale  golden  splendour  as  this,  than 
the  airy  couch  that  spanned  the  black 
pillars  of  the  two  silent  trees.  One 
thought  of  what  was  up  above ! — 
some  scaly  betailed  thing,  creeping 
down  the  dry  bark  with  a  clawing  of 
its  armoured  feet  like  the  pattering  of 
a  land-crab  upon  an  uncarpeted  floor, 
to  awaken  one  by  a  cold  pressure  upon 
one's  brow — pah  !  The  tropics  are  a 
glorious  region  to  read  about,  to  be 
sure ;  but  give  me  an  English  summer 
evening  dying  out — with  the  lowing  of 
a  cow  or  two,  the  chiming  of  a  distant 
church-bell,  a  drowsy  chirrup  stealing 
from  the  shadow  of  some  sweet-blos- 
somed orchard — into  the  delicious  re- 
pose of  night,  unbroken  by  a  note 
louder  than  the  dim  cheep  of  the  grass- 
hopper, or  the  faint  midnight  crow  of 
an  uneasy  cock.  Why  here,  now,  as 
we  sat,  if  we  paused  in  our  speech  for 
a  moment,  the  ear  carried  even  engros- 
sing thought  away  to  the  rickety 
chorusing  of  the  million  crickets ; 
winged  things  as  prickly  as  a  cork 
stuck  over  with  needle-points  would 
sail  into  one's  cheek  with  a  hum  that 
was  like  a  little  trumpet-blast  in  its 
way,  so  near  and  sudden  was  the  sound 
of  it,  while  the  snore  of  the  tree-toad 
awakened  an  echo  as  of  an  innume- 
rable croaking  of  frogs;  and  if  ever 
this  sultry  and  unwholesome  concert 
sank  a  little,  it  was  only,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  to  give  one  a  chance  of  catching 
more  distinctly  the  thin,  red-hot-wire- 
like  singing  of  a  mosquito  at  one's 
ear. 

Finding  Miss  Grant  reluctant  to  go 
to  her  hammock,  I  proposed  a  little 
stroll  along  the  glittering  beach,  and 
for  over  an  hour,  I  think,  did  we  mea- 
sure to  and  fro  some  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  sparkling  shore,  pausing  often 
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to  watch  the  curl  of  the  little  breaker 
arching  black  against  the  moon  an 
instant  ere  seething  into  foam,  or  to 
direct  a  searching  eye  seawards  for  any 
inky  spot  upon  the  tremulous  stream 
of  brilliance,  or  any  pallid  shadow  in  the 
deep  blue  obscure  on  either  hand  of 
the  showering  moonlight,  or  to  listen 
to  some  few  brief,  flute- like  notes 
breaking  from  the  inshore  forest,  or  to 
mark  a  meteor  of  magnificence  hurling 
westwards  comet-like,  and  leaving  a 
white,  steam-coloured  scar  upon  the 
sky  long  after  it  had  burst  into 
spangles  and  vanished. 

At  last  she  consented  to  "  turn  in." 
I  dragged  a  trunk  to  the  hammock  to 
enable  her  to  step  to  her  swinging  bed, 
and  when  her  head  was  pillowed  I 
made  her  snug  with  a  shawl,  and  then 
enveloped  her  in  the  floating  gauze  of 
the  mosquito-net,  through  which  I 
could  see  her  dark  eyes  watching  me. 
The  spreading  branches  of  the  trees 
screened  her  from  the  moon,  but  here 
and  there  a  ray  fell  through,  and  one 
white  beam  rested  upon  the  hammock. 
I  doubt  if  any  dream  that  ever  sweet- 
ened man's  rest  was  more  enchanting 
than  the  vision  of  this  girl's  fane  under 
the  moonlit,  gauze-like  transparency. 
Though  no  vision  indeed,  yet  it  af- 
fected me  as  with  the  unreality  of  one. 
I  could  see  a  smile  in  her  eyes  as  I 
raised  my  hat  with  a  little  bow,  and 
wished  her  good-night.  One  must  go 
to  sea  for  such  experiences  as  this. 
Name  me  such  a  conjuncture  ashore  as 
could  produce  it.  When  I  stole  a  peep 
at  her  again,  the  moonbeam  had  slipped 
off  her,  and  the  hammock  was  in 
gloom. 

"  I  hope  nothing  will  tease  you  on 
the  sand,"  I  heard  her  say. 

"  I  hope  not,"  I  answered,  looking 
at  the  branches  overhead  to  make  sure 
that  the  coast  was  clear  up  there. 

I  had  now  to  make  my  own  bed. 
The  boxes  were  of  unequal  height,  or 
I  should  have  stowed  them  together 
into  a  couch.  I  stretched  out  a  rug  to 
lie  upon,  brought  a  small  carpet-bag  to 
the  head  of  it  to  serve  as  a  pillow, 
drew  a  mosquito-curtain  over  me,  and 


lay  down,  pistols  in  pocket  within 
ready  grasp,  and  covered  myself  with 
such  another  rug  as  I  rested  on.  The 
dry  sand  yielded  with  a  sort  of  spring 
in  it,  and  I  found  it  a  very'  tolerable 
mattress.  I  lay  extremely  uneasy 
in  my  mind  for  some  time,  constantly 
imagining  that  something  was  stir- 
ring on  •  one  side  or  the  other  of 
me ;  but  I  was  more  wearied  than 
I  was  sensible  of,  and  'presently  felt  a 
pleasing  sense  of  drowsiness  stealing 
over  me.  There  was  something  now 
almost  soothing  to  the  ear  in  the 
myriad  chirpings  of  the  crickets,  and 
in  the  subdued  soft  creaming  of  the 
surf.  Just  over  my  face  hovered  a 
swarm  of  fire-flies,  and  I  watched  them 
sleepily.  The  night  wind  sighing 
through  the  trees  filled  the  air  with  a 
fountain-like  murmuring  of  rustling 
leaves. 

I  was  nearly  asleep  when  I  started, 
instantly  broad  awake,  to  hear  the 
chimes  of  a  bell  rung  swiftly!  I 
listened  breathlessly  for  an  instant, 
believing  the  notes  to  be  an  illusion 
of  my  senses,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake.  No  village  church  belfry  on 
a  Sunday  morning  ever  echoed  a  clearer 
summons  to  the  faithful.  The  ringing 
suggested  the  sort  of  agitation  you 
notice  in  the  quick,  eager  pealing  of  a 
steamer's  bell  rung  as  a  final  warning 
to  passengers  to  step  ashore.  It  con- 
tinued without  cessation.  I  sat  up, 
then  clearing  myself  of  the  mosquito- 
net,  leapt  to  my  feet.  I  saw  Miss 
Grant  sitting  erect  in  her  hammock. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Musgrave,  what  is  that  ? " 
she  cried. 

"It  will  be  some  vessel,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "  close  aboard  the  island ; 
perhaps  ashore." 

"  No ;  it  comes  from  those  trees 
yonder,"  pointing  to  the  little  forest. 

She  threw  the  net  like  a  veil  off 
her  head,  sprang  from  the  hammock 
to  the  box,  and  thence  to  the  ground. 
"  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed,  seizing  my  arm, 
"what  can  it  be?" 

The  bell  was  no  longer  ringing 
rapidly  ;  a  sexton  might  now  be  toll- 
ing it.  The  slow,  punctually-recurring 
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chimes  came  along  like  a  knell ;  they 
then  ceased,  and  all  was  still.  I  paused 
a  little  to  make  sure  if  possible  of  the 
direction  whence  the  sounds  proceeded. 
On  a  sudden  the  ringing  started  off 
afresh  —  such  a  reckless,  rushing,  clat- 
tering of  noise  that  my  conviction  was 
there  was  a  madman  at  large  upon  the 
island,  and  that  this  was  his  way  of 
killing  the  midnight  hours  !  The  whole 
place  seemed  distracted  by  the  clamour. 
Queer  grunts  rose  out  of  the  grass, 
hard  snoring  noises  out  of  the  trees, 
with  a  universal  groaning  of  frogs  far 
and  near,  the  hoarse  inquiring  cries  of 
parrots,  whilst  you  caught  a  shriller 
edge  in  the  minstrelsy  of  the  crickets. 
The  violent  ringing  of  a  bell  in  the 
dark  hours  of  the  night,  even  when 
one  is  as  secure  as  a  safe  lodging  and 
all  the  contrivances  of  civilization  can 
make  one,  is,  to  say  the  least,  an 
alarming  disturbance.  But  to  hear 
such  a  sound  in  this  lonesome  island, 
apparently  amongst  the  trees  yonder 
where  they  rose  blackest  against  the 
moon,  when  it  seemed  as  sure  as  sure 
could  be  that  there  was  no  living 
human  being  within  God  knows  what 
distance  of  us,  was  such  a  trial  to  the 
nerves  that  I  own  to  having  hung  in 
the  wind  for  a  space,  amazed  almost 
to  a  condition  of  semi-stupefaction. 

The  tumultuous  harum-scarum  ring- 
ing came  to  an  end,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  melancholy  tolling,  as  though 
there  were  a  funeral  somewhere  under 
way.  Bidding  Miss  Grant  stop  where 
she  was  a  minute,  I  ran  swiftly — I 
was  a  very  nimble  runner — to  the 
head  of  the  creek,  whence  in  a  few 
moments  I  had  gained  the  beach  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  a  part 
that  would  have  been  hidden  to  us  on 
the  hummock  by  the  forest.  The  pale 
golden  light  of  the  moon  flooded  heaven 
and  ocean,  and  objects  could  not  have 
been  more  visible  at  noontide.  There 
was  no  sign  of  a  ship  hereabouts. 
The  sea  ranged  with  a  bare  breast  to 
the  sky ;  nothing  stirred  along  the 
platform  of  sand  that  went  twisting 
out  of  sight  in  a  pearl-like  haziness 
round  the  bend  of  the  island  veering 


westwards.  All  this  time  the  bell 
was  tolling,  and  now  I  could  not  doubt 
that  it  was  being  rung  in  some  part 
of  the  island,  for  as  at  the  creek,  so 
here  the  chimes  appeared  to  float 
directly  from  the  black  shadow  of  the 
central  grove.  I  returned  to  Miss 
Grant,  by  which  time  the  sound  of  the 
bell  had  ceased. 

"  It  is  no  ship,"  said  I,  "  be  it  what 
else  it  may." 

"  It  is  a  real  bell,  though,"  she 
exclaimed. 

"  Ay,  real  indeed,"  said  I,  "  too  real 
for  superstition  to  find  a  footing  on  it, 
though  it  is  a  chilly  sort  of  thing  to 
happen  at  this  hour  amid  this  wild 
loneliness.  It  needed  to  have  been 
but  a  little  less  real  to  have  thickened 
the  blood  with  fancies  of  an  enchanted 
island." 

We  waited,  expecting  to  hear  it 
again,  but  the  ringer  had  apparently 
exhausted  his  merry-making  fit  for  the 
time  being,  and  all  remained  silent, 
saving  the  chirp  of  the  crickets  and 
the  wash  of  the  surf. 

Had  I  seen  some  figure  stalking  to- 
wards us  out  of  the  wood,  I  don't 
think,  armed  as  I  was,  and  free  from 
all  superstitious  stirrings,  that  I  should 
have  been  wanting  in  courage  ;  but  I 
confess  I  hesitated  when  it  came  into 
my  head  to  penetrate  the  deep  ebon 
shadow  of  the  forest  and  search  for 
the  ringer  and  his  bell.  In  the  wide 
glittering  open,  with  the  moon  riding 
high  overhead,  a  man  rendered  desper- 
ate by  such  a  condition  as  mine  might 
find  heart  enough  for  any  sort  of 
search  or  encounter ;  but  the  wood 
was  as  black  as  the  bottom  of  a 
well.  Here  and  there  one  could  just 
catch  sight  of  a  faint  oozing  of  moon- 
shine into  the  dark  blot  which  the 
trees  made  upon  the  land  and  against 
the  sky ;  but  it  was  easy  to  guess  that 
one's  entrance  into  that  heavy  obscur- 
ity must  signify  a  groping  rather  than 
a  peering  bout.  Who  or  what  might 
be  there,  who  could  say] 

"No,"  said  I ;  "  I'll  not  venture  it." 

"  Venture  what  ? "  asked  Miss 
Grant. 
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"Why,"  said  I,  "I  had  a  mind  just 
now  to  explore  for  that  bell." 

"  You  would  be  mad  to  do  such  a 
thing,"  she  exclaimed,  with  energy ; 
"  indeed,  I  should  not  permit  it ;"  and 
she  grasped  my  arm.  "  There  must 
be  a  man  in  that  wood,"  she  continued, 
lowering  her  voice.  "  There  must  be 
human  agency  to  set  that  bell  going. 
Perhaps  after  all  the  island  is  inhabited, 
and  there  may  be  a  nest  of  savages 
in  that  forest,  who  hid  themselves  on 
seeing  us,  and  now  dream  of  scaring 
us  away  by  ringing  a  bell.  Oh,  I 
wish  we  could  be  scared  away  !  "  she 
continued,  as  with  a  shiver  she  glanced 
over  her  shoulder  seawards. 

I  shook  my  head.  "  No,"  said  I, 
"I'll  swear  there  are  no  Indians  here- 
abouts. Had  they  existence,  we  were 
bound  to  have  met  with  some  signs  of 
them  ;  a  canoe — a  wigwam,  or  what- 
ever else  their  dwelling-place  may  be 
called — remains  of  fires — relics  of 
feasting.  I  should  like  to  have  a  good 
look  round  from  the  hummock.  Will 
you  stay  here  ?  I  sha'n't  be  gone 
long." 

"Certainly  not.  I  would  not  be 
alone  for — "  she  broke  off,  whilst  she 
stepped  to  where  her  hat  lay  and  put 
it  on,  and  I  saw  the  glint  of  her 
pistol-barrel  in  her  hand.  "It  is 
wicked  to  feel  nervous,"  she  exclaimed, 
"but  what  could  be  so  unnatural  as 
the  sound  of  a  bell  here  1 — and  then 
not  to  be  able  to  imagine  what  dread- 
ful creatures  may  be  hidden  amongst 
those  trees." 

We  walked  to  the  hummock,  think- 
ing much  more  of  the  sound  of  the 
bell  and  of  the  hidden  being  that  had 
swung  it  than  of  the  noisome  or 
venomous  objects  we  might  by  chance 
tread  upon,  and,  having  gained  the  ele- 
vation, sent  many  a  look  round  the 
sea  and  into  the  heart  of  the  little 
island  ;  but  all  this  side  of  the  ocean 
was  as  bare  as  the  northern  quarter, 
whilst  not  the  faintest  movement  of 
dark  substance  or  of  black  shadow 
could  we  see,  scrutinizingly  as  we 
gazed,  on  any  part  of  the  land.  The 
night  breeze  had  died  away ;  there 


was  scai'ce  movement  enough  of  air  to 
breathe  cool  upon  the  moistened  finger. 
South  and  east  the  ocean  stretched, 
motionless  as  a  surface  of  polished 
black  wood,  and  the  languid  seething 
of  the  near  surf  was  so  delicate  that 
it  stole  into  the  air  like  the  moan  of 
far-distant  breakers.  We  lingered  ten 
minutes,  then  returned. 

It  took  me  some  time  to  persuade 
Miss  Grant  to  enter  her  hammock 
afresh.  I  told  her  that  I  would  keep 
watch  ;  that  there  was  really  no  more 
reason  to  be  afraid  now  than  there  had 
been  before  we  heard  the  bell ;  that 
if  it  had  been  rung  with  the  idea  of 
scaring  us,  it  was  plain  that,  what- 
ever might  be  our  alarm,  we  also  were 
held  in  fear  ;  that  if  there  were  Indians 
in  hiding,  treacherously  disposed,  they 
were  not  very  likely  to  arouse  us  from 
the  sleep  in  which  they  could  have 
stolen  upon  and  murdered  or  other- 
wise dealt  with  us  as  it  pleased  them. 

"It  is  a  puzzle,"  said  I,  "that  we 
must  wait  for  the  daylight  to  resolve. 
Meanwhile  rest  is  necessary  to  you, 
and  you  must  please  lie  down.  Trust 
to  my  vigilance,  and  sleep  without 
misgiving." 

Eventually  she  complied.  I  made 
her  comfortable  as  before,  carefully 
enveloped  her  hammock  with  the 
mosquito-net,  then  with  a  look  at  my 
pistols  to  see  that  all  was  right  with 
them,  I  lighted  a  cheroot,  swigged  off 
a  dram  of  brandy,  and  fell  to  pacing 
the  stretch  of  sand,  sentinel-fashion, 
close  to  the  hammock,  and  keeping  a 
bright  look-out  on  the  trees  beyond, 
believe  me. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A      PIRATICAL      LAIR. 

THE  time  slipped  wearily  and  heavily 
away.  The  march  of  the  moon  was 
so  slow  that  it  was  enough  to  make 
one  think  sometimes  she  had  come  to 
a  stand.  I  paced  the  breadth  of  white 
sand  till  I  was  weary,  then  sat  down, 
nodded,  perhaps  dozed,  sprang  to  my 
feet  again  with  a  keen  look  towards 
the  density  of  trees,  which,  as  the 
moon  floated  westwards,  stole  out 
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black  and  yet  blacker,  till  the  whole 
block  of  them  was  like  a  great  staining 
of  ink  upon  the  liquid  silver  atmo- 
sphere behind,  and  resumed  my  pacing. 
It  was  as  if  the  night  were  bewitched, 
so  hushed  it  was.  I  never  witnessed 
a  movement  anywhere  save  the  black 
shapes  of  turtle  crawling  up  the 
sand  by  the  creek  -  side,  or  on  to 
the  beach  facing  the  east.  At  last 
having  seated  myself  to  rest  after  a 
considerable  spell  of  walking,  I  fell 
asleep,  and  so  lay  till  I  was  awakened 
by  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  opened 
my  eyes  upon  his  blinding  stream 
pouring  aslant  from  three  or  four 
degrees  above  the  horizon. 

I   stepped  to  the    hammock ;  Miss 
Grant  still    slept,   but   so   sweet  and 
fair   did   she   look   that  I   could   not 
break  away  from  watching  her.     My 
fixed  gaze  aroused   her  ;    she  opened 
her    eyes  suddenly,  and    I  backed  a 
step,    confused,  and    perhaps    feeling 
a  little  mean  at  being  detected.     How- 
ever, she  awoke  with  too  much  wonder- 
ing   at    her    own   situation    and   the 
strangeness    of     her    surroundings    to 
imagine  nay  inquisitiveness,  or  to  note 
the    admiration    which   I    doubt    not 
would  have  been  perceptible  in  me  by 
her   clearer  vision.      She    threw    the 
mosquito-curtain  off  her,  and  sat  erect, 
exclaiming,    "  Thank  God,  it   is  day- 
light ! "  and  looking  in  a  restless  way 
around  her,   with  her  hands  clasped, 
her  cheek  with  the  hectic  of  slumber 
still  on  it,  her  beauty  rich  with  the 
disorder  of  her  hair,  and  the  light  in  her 
eyes  of  transient  bewildered  thought. 
However,  she  had  slept  for  three  or 
four  hours,  and  was  the  stronger  and 
fresher  for  it.     For  my  part,  I  felt  so 
jaded  and  stale  that  every  instinct  in 
me  clamoured  for  a  plunge,  so  I  trudged 
away  past  the  head  of  the   creek    to 
the  north  shore,  and  spent  ten  delicious 
minutes  amid  the  surf  there,  venturing 
however  no  further  than  waist-high  ; 
for  whilst  undressing  I  had  spied  sea- 
wards, within   musket-shot,  a  motion- 
less black  object,  with  a  lean  of  it  that 
made   me   fancy  at    first    it    was    an 
empty  bottle,  but  which,  when  it  flashed 


out  on  a  sudden  with  a  wet  gleam,  I 
very  promptly  accepted  as  the  dorsal 
fin  of  a  shark. 

I  returned  to  Miss  Grant  feeling 
years  younger,  and  found  her  dressing 
her  hair  before  an  ivory  hand-glass, 
which  she  had  hung  against  the  trunk 
of  a  tree.  Well,  thought  I,  maroon- 
ing brings  about  strange  intimacies  ! 
Perhaps  it  might  be  married  people 
only  that  a  scrupulous  mutineering 
crew  would  think  proper  to  set 
ashore.  But  it  was  no  time  for 
fastidious  feelings  of  any  sort  out- 
side the  dictation  of  plain  good  sense, 
realizing  accurately  the  conditions  of 
the  situation  and  admitting  no  other 
government  than  wholesome  honest 
instinct.  I  was  for  turning  away,  with 
the  idea  of  searching  for  the  eggs  the 
turtles  might  have  laid  in  the  night, 
but  she  continued  placidly  brushing 
the  long  lengths  of  her  glowing  hair, 
with  a  smile  on  her  face  as  she  looked 
at  me  out  of  the  mirror  ;  so  I  walked 
straight  on,  and  set  about  overhauling 
our  provisions  with  the  idea  of  pre- 
paring a  little  breakfast  for  ourselves. 
I  had  taken  a  view  of  the  sea  from  the 
north  side,  and  now  I  searched  the 
horizon  on  this,  but  no  sail  broke  the 
shining  line.  At  a  rough  guess  I 
reckoned  that  the  remainder  of  our 
private  stores,  which  had  been  set 
ashore  with  us  by  the  men,  might  with 
great  care  be  made  to  carry  us  through 
another  fortnight,  helped  by  such  food 
as  we  should  find  on  the  island.  Indeed, 
this  question  of  provisions  did  not 
very  greatly  worry  me,  for  there  was 
not  only  promise  of  a  bountiful  supply 
in  one  direction  in  the  shape  of  turtle, 
but  there  were  cocoa  nuts,  also  oranges 
in  plenty,  green  or  ripe,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  little  forest,  as  I  had 
perceived  whilst  I  sat  drying  myself 
after  coming  out  of  the  sea.  We  could 
count,  too,  on  a  good  store  of  craw- 
fish, which  fortunately  I  knew  how 
to  catch.  There  were  iguanas  besides, 
delicate  to  the  palate  as  spring  chicken 
if  properly  dressed,  though  loathsome 
in  their  lizard  form  to  the  eye.  No  ! 
the  fear  of  starving  did  not  visit  me  ; 
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but  mainly  I  believe  because  the  inind 
resolutely  shrank  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  possibility  of  our 
imprisonment  lasting  long  enough  to 
render  famine  imaginable.  The  con- 
suming thought  was  how,  if  no  ship 
should  approach  the  place,  were  we  to 
escape  ?  This  consideration  engrossed 
me  even  whilst  my  mind  seemed  busy 
in  reckoning  up  the  stock  of  provisions, 
and  again  and  again  I  would  find 
myself  pausing  in  that  work,  with  a 
dull  sense  of  hopelessness  that  was  a 
sort  of  distraction  in  its  way,  whilst  I 
looked  round  the  island  wondering  if 
it  was  in  human  ingenuity  to  manu- 
facture out  of  it  any  sort  of  floating 
fabric  to  which  we  might  commit 
ourselves  without  the  certainty  of 
perishing  by  drowning. 

Miss  Grant  was  full  of  the  subject 
of  the  bell.  She  could  talk  of  nothing 
else  ;  and  while  we  sat  at  our  little 
repast  of  preserved  meat  and  sweet 
biscuit,  she  was  incessantly  directing 
looks  towards  the  wood. 

"  There  may  be  people  there,"  she 
said,  "  watching  us  all  the  time.  I 
thought  I  saw  something  move  when 
you  had  left  me  just  now.  We  must 
find  out  to-day  if  this  island  is  inhabited. 
The  approach  of  the  night  will  be  in- 
tolerable if  we  are  to  expect  that  bell 
to  ring  again  without  knowing  where 
it  is,  or  what  produces  the  sound." 

"  I  shall  explore  those  trees  shortly," 
said  I ;  "  let  me  have  your  pistol.  With 
mine  it  will  give  me  three  shots  with- 
out obliging  me  to  reload." 

She  drew  it  from  her  belt  where  it 
had  lain  all  night  with  her.  I  thought 
I  would  try  its  quality,  and  taking  aim 
at  a  leaf  that  stood  in  clear  green  out- 
line against  the  sky,  I  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  the  leaf  fluttered  slowly  to 
the  ground.  The  sharp  ping  of  the 
pistol  was  followed  by  many  hoarse 
cries  of  paroquets,  and  a  large  bird 
broke  like  a  shape  of  burnished  gold 
out  of  a  dense  cover  of  leaves  in  the 
heart  of  the  tree  at  which  I  had  fired, 
and  sailed  away  towards  the  forest, 
waking  many  hideous  echoes  with  its 
discordant  notes. 


"  An  excellent  little  weapon  indeed," 
said  I,  going  to  my  portmanteau  for  a 
powder-flask,  and  reloading  the  pistol. 
"  Pity  it  is  not  old  Broadwater's 
blunderbuss  though.  iThe  blast  of  that 
bell-mouthed  engine  would  be  the  sort 
of  hint  one  would  like  to  give  if  there 
be  ears  yonder  to  receive  such  mes- 
sages." 

"  I  will  accompany  you,"  said  she  ; 
"it  is  inaction  and  expectation  that 
keep  me  frightened." 

"Lord  preserve  you,"  said  I,  "look 
at  that  growth  of  grass  !  You  would 
need  to  be  dressed  as  I  am  to  penetrate 
it." 

Indeed  it  was  only  too  plain  that 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  petticoats  and 
skirts  could  be  forced,  short  of  one's 
wake  after  a  plunge  or  two  becoming 
a  raffle  of  shreds  and  tatters,  through 
the  dense,  coarse,  bush-like  herbage 
which  stood  to  the  height  of  a  man's 
waist  among  the  trees.  Indeed,  the 
better  to  equip  myself  for  this  adven- 
ture, I  laced  on  a  pair  of  stout  leather 
leggings,  whilst  I  buttoned  myself  up 
in  a  short  pea-jacket  so  as  to  oppose 
the  trimmest  figure  I  could  contrive  to 
the  stubborn  dusky  confrontment  of 
bush  and  guinea-grass.  Leaving  her 
standing  and  watching,  I  walked 
briskly  towards  the  trees,  with  the 
butt-end  of  a  pistol  projecting  from 
either  side-pocket,  and  Miss  Grant's 
weapon  in  my  hand.  Piercing  as  the 
sunlight  was,  the  foliage  was  so  dense, 
the  intermingling  of  boughs  so  thickly 
complicated,  whilst  the  trees,  moreover, 
stood  so  close  together,  that  within 
half-a-dozen  paces  of  the  eastward 
opening  of  this  little  forest  the  green 
gloom  lay  heavy  beyond  belief.  The 
obscurity  brought  me  to  a  stand  at 
least  a  minute,  until  the  blinding  glare 
of  the  open  had  gone  out  of  my  eyes, 
and  I  could  see  plainly.  Climbers  and 
creepers  of  all  kinds,  training  and 
coiling  like  serpents,  added  yet  to  the 
dusk  by  filling  the  spaces  between  the 
trunks  with  a  vague  showering  of 
crimson,  star-shaped  blossoms.  After 
the  heat  outside,  the  atmosphere  here 
struck  almost  chill ;  there  was  a  sickly 
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smell  of  rotting  vegetation,  and  nearly 
every  tread  was  upon  something  pulpy 
that  yielded  to  the  pressure  with  an 
ugly  juicy  sensation  as  if  'twas  sod- 
dened  through  with  centuries  of  black 
miry  damp  ;  though  maybe  it  was  no 
more  than  a  toadstool,  or  a  frog,  or  a 
bunch  of  decaying  fruit.  Through  a 
little  cleft  at  wide  intervals  you'd 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  spreading 
brimful  of  soft  blue  light  to  the  sky, 
with  a  wild  buzzing  of  insects  coming 
in  through  the  opening  on  a  gush  of 
hot  air.  I  moved  with  a  vigilant  eye, 
crushing  warily  through  the  quickset 
understuff,  gazing  at  every  tree-trunk 
as  though  another  step  should  open  a 
figure  behind  it  watching  me.  I  need 
not  deny  that  I  felt  very  timid.  The 
mere  cathedral- gloom  made  by  this 
dense  interweaving  of  greenery  was 
almost  preternatural  in  its  way,  when 
one  thought  of  the  dazzle  that  was  just 
outside.  Then  again,  even  if  there 
should  be  no  human  beings  here  to 
suddenly  let  fly  at  me  with  a  spear,  or 
arrow,  or  fusil,  how  was  I  to  know 
what  savage  beast  lurked  in  this  wild 
tangle  of  shadows  ?  Sometimes  there 
fell  a  smoky,  golden  haze  of  sunbeam, 
but  it  only  deepened  the  obscurity  of kthe 
leafy  aisles ;  though  had  I  had  an  eye 
for  such  matters  at  that  time,  I  must 
have  found  something  lovely  beyond 
imagination  in  these  dashes  of  soft 
radiance,  bringing  out  some  bunch  of 
huge  leaves,  some  cluster  of  green 
fruit  never  maybe  to  ripen,  some  scar- 
red and  ragged  elbow  of  bough, 
forking  black  through  a  drapery  of 
runners  and  white-hearted  flowers 
which  looked  to  be  falling  like  a  cata- 
ract of  green  waters  flecked  with  foam 
from  the  confused  darkling  roof  of 
branch  and  foliage.  Whether  the 
sight  of  my  moving  figure  alarmed 
the  scores  of  birds  amongst  the  trees, 
I  know  not ;  but  the  cries,  pipings, 
hoarse  parrot-like  bawlings  v  which 
broke  from  them,  fell  tormentingly 
upon  my  nervous  ear  that  longed  for 
peace  that  it  might  hearken  for  any 
signal  of  danger. 

I    had   been  pushing  my  way.  for- 


wards for  seven  or  eight  minutes 
without  catching  sight  of  anything 
more  than  the  flickering  plumage  of 
some  strange  bird,  when  on  my  left, 
just  past  a  couple  of  trees  whose 
trunks  rose  to  their  branches  with  a 
twist  in  them  which  made  one  think 
of  a  pair  of  petrified  boa-constrictors, 
I  caught  sight  of  a  bell  hanging  from 
under  a  cover  like  the  lid  of  a  box, 
supported  by  two  stout  stanchions,  the 
whole  as  green  as  the  wooden  piles  of 
a  pier  washed  b^  salt  water.  "  That's 
it  !  "  thought  I.  "  Come  !  here  is 
discovery  number  one.  It  is  a  real 
bell  anyhow  !  "  and  somewhat  marvel- 
ling at  the  sight  of  such  a  thing,  I 
made  for  it.  The  frame  that  supported 
it  might  have  been  a  hundred  years 
old,  and  the  bell  itself  twice  as  ancient 
as  that.  The  metal  was  green,  and 
bronzed  with  time  and  weather.  I 
made  out  some  faint  lingerings  of  what 
had  been  an  inscription  upon  it,  but 
the  characters  were  indecipherable. 
I  opened  my  knife  and  put  the  blade 
of  it  into  the  wood  of  the  frame;  it 
was  like  sticking  a  cheese,  for  the 
timber  was  damp  and  tinderous  as 
soaked  matchwood.  A  piece  of  grass 
line  was  attached  to  the  clapper,  and 
hung  a  foot  below  the  mouth  of  the 
bell.  It  looked  rotten,  though  I  gave 
it  a  tug  without  parting  it.  To  make 
sure  that  this  was  the  same  bell  we 
had  heard  in  the  night,  I  struck  it 
two  or  three  times.  The  tone  satisfied 
me.  I  also  knew  that  Miss  Grant, 
by  hearing  the  notes,  would  conclude 
that  I  had  discovered  the  bell.  But 
who  on  earth  could  have  rung  it  ?  1 
sent  as  penetrating  a  gaze  as  the  twi- 
light of  the  forest  would  permit  in  all 
directions,  but  nothing  approaching 
human  shape  or  sign  of  human  life 
was  to  be  seen. 

It  was  clear  enough  that  this  bell 
was  seated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
little  forest,  and,  as  I  was  resolved  that 
my  overhauling  of  the  place  should  be 
thorough,  I  pushed  on  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  trees,  till  I  could  see 
the  sea  opening  like  a  great  blue  eye 
over  the  slope  of  down  to  the  ivory  of 
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the  sand  ;  and  then  worked  my  way 
with  a  fight  for  every  foot  I  advanced, 
so  dense,  spike-like  and  briary  was  the 
tangle.  Again  and  again  I  paused, 
always  with  Miss  Grant's  pistol  ready 
cocked  in  my  hand,  and  gazed  earnestly 
right  and  left  and  behind  me,  till  I 
presently  came  to  where  the  opening 
trees  gave  me  a  view  of  the  smaller  of 
the  two  hummocks,  with  the  herbage 
and  trails  of  sand  rounding  north-east  to 
the  spot  where  we  had  passed  the  night. 
The  daylight  here  lay  broad,  and, 
after  walking  a  little,  I  came  to  sheer 
sand,  with  patches  of  grass  sprouting 
out  of  it,  and  a  clump  of  cocoas  flourish- 
ing beyond,  which  made  me  wonder 
again,  for  I  could  see  no  sign  of  soil. 

I  halted  a  little  while  to  recover  my 
breath,  and  cleanse  my  face  of  the 
sweat  that  poured  down  it.  I  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  wood  was  as 
untenanted  as  the  rest  of  the  island. 
What  hand  then  had  rung  the  bell  ? 
There  had  been  no  draught  of  air  to 
stir  the  weight  of  metal  in  the  night. 
The  alighting  of  some  heavy  bird 
upon  it  might  indeed  have  caused  it  to 
sway,  but  there  was  nothing  living 
with  wings  the  wide  world  over  to 
account  for  the  several  sorts  of  peals 
which  had  rung  forth — the  dirge-like 
tolling,  the  quicker  beat,  then  the  mad 
helter-skelter  clattering,  and  then  the 
solemn  requiem  chimes  again.  It  was 
enough  to  put  the  wildest  thoughts 
into  the  most  prosaic  brains  that  ever 
mortal  head  carried  ;  and  I  must 
confess  to  looking  backwards  into  the 
dim  twilight  from  which  I  had  emerged 
with  a  sort  of  shrinking  feeling  in  me, 
and  with  a  bit  of  wonder,  too,  that  I 
should  have  found  heart  enough  to 
carry  me  through  the  exploration  with 
so  much  stoutness. 

I  started  to  walk  afresh  to  join  Miss 
Grant,  when,  having  made  three  or 
four  steps,  forgetful  perhaps  of  pre- 
serving the  shambling  gait  I  had  used 
in  the  high  grass,  the  point  of  my  boot 
struck  something  in  the  sand,  and 
down  I  went,  measuring  the  whole 
length  of  me,  the  pistol  I  grasped 
exploding  as  I  fell.  I  jumped  up,  not 


a  little  flurried  by  this  unexpected 
capsizal,  and  on  looking  to  see  what 
it  was  that  I  had  kicked  against,  I 
observed  a  large  iron  ring  lying  black 
upon  the  sand.  I  thought  to  pick  it 
up,  but  on  grasping  it  I  discovered  that 
it  was  fixed  to  an  eye  screwed  or 
bolted  into  either  wood  or  masonry 
buried  in  the  ground.  I  was  busy 
in  scraping  away  the  sand  lying  round 
about  the  ring  with  the  sharp  of  my 
foot  when  Miss  Grant  arrived. 

"What  have  you  seen,  Mr.  Mus- 
grave  ?  "  she  cried.  "At  whom  or  what 
have  you  fired  ?  " 

"Oh,"  said  I,  "I  tripped  over  this 
ring  just  now,  and  the  pistol  went  off 
as  1  fell." 

She  barely  glanced  at  the  ring  ;  her 
thoughts  were  elsewhere. 

"  I  heard  the  bell ;  did  you  ring  it?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied. 

"  What  else  did  you  see  amongst  the 
trees  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Nothing  else.  It  is  some  old  ship's 
bell,"  I  replied,  "  hanging  at  a  kind  of 
scaffold  that  might  be  a  hundred  years 
old,  perhaps  more." 

"  No  man  1 "  she  asked. 

"  Nothing  in  the  faintest  degree 
approaching  one,  black,  white,  or 
yellow,"  I  replied. 

"But,  Mr.  Musgrave,  who  could 
have  rung  the  bell  then  1 " 

"  We  may  yet  find  out.  At  present 
I  have  not  the  faintest  notion.  But 
see  here,  Miss  Grant ;  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ring  ?  It  is  a  fixture. 
There  will  be  some  sort  of  trap  down 
here,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.  If  I 
had  but  a  spade  now  !  " 

She  looked  again  at  the  ring,  and 
her  interest  came  to  it.  She  stooped 
and  pulled  at  it,  and  then  finding  it 
fixed,  recoiled  a  step  or  two  and  said  : 
"  We  had  better  not  meddle  with  it. 
The  bell  is  wretched  enough  as  a  puzzle. 
Don't  let  us  seek  fresh  adventures,  Mr. 
Musgrave." 

I  mused  a  bit.  "At  all  events," 
said  I,  "  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
seeing  to  what  sort  of  arrangement 
the  ring  is  secured." 

There  were   shells   of   many   kinds 
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strewn  about  the  beach,  some  of  them 
as  big  as  dishes,  sharp-edged  enough  to 
cut  a  man's  head  off.  I  picked  up 
three  or  four,  and  fell  to  scratching 
and  digging  with  them,  Miss  Grant 
helping  me.  The  shells  spooned  up  the 
sand  plentifully,  and  after  working  a 
little  we  laid  bare  what  had  unquestion- 
ably been  some  small  ship's  hatch-cover 
about  four  feet  square.  On  scooping 
yet  a  little  at  the  lap  of  the  edges,  I 
found  that  this  cover  rested  upon  a 
timber  frame,  which  in  its  turn  was 
doubtless  steadied  by  piles  driven  into 
the  earth  under  the  surface  of  sand.  I 
tugged  with  all  my  might  at  the  ring, 
but  could  not  lift  the  hatch.  1  had  no 
mind,  however,  to  be  balked,  and  after 
considering  a  while  what  I  should  do, 
I  pulled  out  my  knife,  and  opening  the 
saw-blade,  swarmed  up  a  tree  to  a  stout, 
straight,  marline-spike-looking  bough 
that  had  caught  my  eye,  and  putting 
my  knife  to  it,  worked  away  patiently 
till  I  had  cut  three-quarters  through 
it,  after  which  I  sprang  on  to  the  bough 
and  came  down  with  it  in  a  fall  to  the 
ground.  It  was  as  good  as  a  hand- 
spike. I  reeved  it  through  the  ring, 
using  it  as  a  lever,  and  pressing  it 
upwards  with  my  shoulder,  I  so  jarred 
and  shook  the  hatch-cover  that  it  was 
presently  loose  enough  to  lift. 

On  removing  it,  I  found  that  it  had 
concealed  a  tunnel  which  vanished 
after  a  gradual  slope  of  a  few  feet 
into  utter  blackness.  Three  or  four 
rude  steps  fell  in  a  flight  to  where  the 
slope  began,  so  that  on  descending  a 
man  needed  but  stoop  his  head  to  move 
clear  of  the  roof  of  this  strange  cellar. 
I  kneeled  down  to  peer  sideways  into 
the  obscurity,  but  saw  nothing  for  the 
blackness  there.  An  old  faint,  damp 
sort  of  smell  arose. 

"  "We  had  better  put  the  cover  on 
and  go  away,"  said  Miss  Grant ;  "there 
may  be  something  horrible  hidden  in 
that  grave." 

"  Nothing  alive,  at  all  events,"  said 
I ;  "it  is  some  old  freebooter's  lair, 
some  ancient  piratical  hiding-place,  or 
I  am  very  much  mistaken.  That 
secreted  bell  yonder  is  a  part  of  the 


equipment — set  up  to  serve  as  an 
alarm,  and  to  signal  with,  and  perhaps 
to  tell  the  hours  as  well.  I  must 
probe  that  hole;  there  may  be  a 
discovery  under  our  feet  worth 
making." 

"  Mr.  Musgrave,  you  will  not  be  so 
rash !  What  can  you  hope  to  dis- 
cover— that  can  be,  I  mean,  of  the 
least  use  to  us  ?  " 

The  sense  of  our  helplessness  seemed 
on  a  sudden  to  smite  her  as  a  shock ; 
she  drew  a  quick  breath,  and  sent  a 
yearning  glance  along  the  ocean-line, 
almost  unconsciously,  as  one  who  looks 
up  to  heaven  in  a  prayer.  I  thought 
to  rally  her  with  a  stroke  or  two  of 
idle  fancy,  and  said  :  "Time  was  when 
many  of  these  Bahaman  Cays  were 
the  haunts  of  the  picaroons ;  swift 
and  tidy  little  schooners,  loaded  to 
their  ways  with  the  treasure  of 
plundered  galleons,  came  sailing  to 
these  secret  verdant  islands  ;  the  trea- 
sure was  brought  ashore  by  the  beauties 
who  had  stolen  it,  and  buried.  Occa- 
sionally a  black  man  was  murdered, 
that  his  ghost  might  haunt  the  sepul- 
chre in  which  the  booty  lay,  and 
sentinel  it  against  other  marauders. 
Maybe  it  was  the  ghost  of  a  murdered 
black  man  who  rang  that  bell  last 
night.  Miss  Grant,  I  give  you  my 
word  I  am  speaking  the  truth.  The 
Goodwin  Sands  themselves  have  scarce 
gorged  more  wealth  in  their  time  than 
the  pirates  and  buccaneers  have  buried 
in  the  islands  and  costa  firme  of  these 
waters,  though  I  don't  say  there,"  said 
I,  pointing  into  the  square  hole  that 
looked  like  the  mouth  of  a  well.  "  Yet 
when  we  have  made  our  escape  from 
this  place,  and  are  safe  and  snug  in 
civilized  quarters,  should  I,  on  recall- 
ing this  secret  vault,  endure  to  think 
that  I  had  wanted  spirit  enough  to 
explore  it  1  Conceive  of  our  coming 
across  several  chests  down  there  cram- 
med to  the  lids  with  golden  doubloons, 
crucifixes  of  the  precious  metal  spark- 
ling with  gems,  chalices  which  might 
make  a  Jew  kneel  to  the  Sacrament 
for  love  of  the  beautiful  workman- 
ship ! "  She  smiled ;  I  burst  into  a 
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laugh.  "No,"  said  I,  "iny  expecta- 
tions are  not  so  high-pitched.  Never- 
theless, I  must  take  a  view  of  that 
interior." 

"  Mr.  Musgrave,"  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  little  pout  and  some  warmth 
of  feeling  in  the  look  she  shot  at  me, 
with  a  droop  of  the  lids  instantly 
afterwards — the  most  womanly  touch 
that  could  be  imagined,  with  its  flash 
of  reproach  and  the  pleading  of  the 
averted  eye  that  followed, — "  pray  do 
not  forget  that  if  anything  should 
happen  to  you,  /  am  alone." 

I  hung  in  the  wind,  for  it  grieved 
me  to  give  her  a  moment's  anxiety. 
But  unless  a  ship  took  us  off  it  was 
certain  that  we  must  regard  ourselves 
as  prisoners  for  life,  if  we  failed  to 
devise  some  fabric  for  making  our 
escape  in.  It  was  impossible  to  know 
but  that  we  might  discover  something 
in  this  cave  which  should  prove  of 
inestimable  value  to  us,  even  as  a  step 
towards  our  deliverance,  and  on  my 
dwelling  upon  this  and  assuring  her 
that  I  could  not  imagine  there  should 
be  any  risk  in  my  taking  a  view  of 
the  interior,  her  face  cleared,  and  she 
seemed  to  agree  with  me  ;  but  I  could 
read  in  her  that  though  she  had  the 
heart  of  a  lioness,  it  fell  short  of 
prompting  her  to  offer  to  accompany 
me.  I  doubt  if  there  was  ever  yet  a 
woman  who  would  have  found  courage 
to  have  entered  that  black  hole,  even 
though  her  refusal  should  have  cost 
her  her  lover.  For  my  part,  1  felt  no 
reluctance  whatever;  and  yet  Miss 
Grant  was  so  much  more  heroical  than 
I,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  that 
recollection  of  the  disparity  tempts 
me  almost  into  egotism  in  illustrations 
of  my  own  humble  doings. 

I  had  a  parcel  of  sperm  candles  in 
my  portmanteau — useful  articles  to 
carry  to  sea  in  those,  as  perhaps  in 
these,  days.  I  fetched  and  lighted  one 
of  these,  and  slinging  it  by  a  length 
of  tape,  lowered  it  into  the  square  to 
test  the  atmosphere  below.  It  burned 
brightly.  Indeed  my  nose  had  given 
me  sufficient  assurance  of  there  being 
nothing  wrong  in  that  way.  Then 


bidding  Miss  Grant  to  remain  where 
she  was,  and  not  to  feel  uneasy,  I 
descended  the  steps,  and,  holding  the 
candle  up,  took  a  look  ahead.  I  found 
myself  on  a  shelving  floor  of  hard  sand 
and  mould,  walled  on  either  side  with 
stanchions  and  pieces  of  timber,  run- 
ning athwart  into  a  slender  passage, 
which  however  opened  rapidly  into 
an  apartment,  the  roof  of  which  was 
about  a  head  higher  than  my  full 
stature.  This  room  might  be  about 
nine  feet  square.  Beyond  it,  led  to 
by  a  doorway  that  had  in  its  time 
been  screened  by  a  curtain,  as  I 
gathered  from  the  sight  of  a  small 
metal  pole  bracketed  athwart  it,  was 
a  second  room,  black  as  any  tomb,  as 
you  will  suppose.  The  flame  of  the 
candle  burnt  bright,  yet  it  was  but  a 
feeble  light  for  the  illumination  of 
such  an  interior  as  this,  and  I  found 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  objects.  On 
the  left-hand  side  of  this  first  room  in 
which  I  stood  was  a  low  structure  of 
bricks,  which,  on  approaching  it,  I 
found  had  served  in  its  time  as  a 
furnace  for  cooking.  Over  against  it, 
suspended  by  nails  driven  into  one  of 
the  beams  which  formed  the  transverse 
supporters  of  the  wall,  were  several 
quaint,  extremely  old-fashioned  cooking 
utensils,  such  as  saucepans,  frying-pans, 
a  kettle,  and  the  like.  Two  or  three 
articles  of  a  similar  description  lay 
under  them  upon  the  ground,  whence 
they  had  dropped  through  rottenness 
of  the  spikes  or  timber,  like  over-ripe 
fruit.  On  the  right  stood  a  queer 
rustic-looking  table  very  rudely  made, 
the  legs  branching  out  like  open  com- 
passes. I  had  seen  such  tables  with 
villagers  drinking  at  them  outside  old 
rural  public-houses  in  England.  On 
either  hand  were  a  couple  of  high- 
backed  chairs.  I  approached  the  open- 
ing conducting  to  the  inner  apartment 
somewhat  timorously.  I  was  never  a 
superstitious  man,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  aspect  of  this  dim,  mouldy 
underground  haunt  that,  affected  as 
the  imagination  might  also  be  at  such 
a  moment  by  recurrence  to  the  mystery 
of  the  midnight  bell-ringing,  might 
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well  have  set  the  hair  of  a  stouter- 
spirited  man  than  mine  creeping  upon 
his  head.  I  listened  attentively ;  the 
stillness  was  unutterably  deep,  some- 
thing to  make  one  think  of  the  silence 
that  a  man  interred  alive  might  hear 
in  his  coffin.  However  I  had  talked 
somewhat  big  to  Miss  Grant,  and  per- 
haps was  in  no  temper  to  be  dismayed 
by  my  own  fancies ;  so  breaking  from 
my  posture  of  hearkening,  with  a  look 
round  at  the  shadows  flitting  to  the 
movement  of  the  candle  in  my  hand, 
I  advanced  to  the  threshold  of  the 
second  chamber  and  peered  in,  holding 
the  light  in  advance  of  me. 

There  was  some  furniture  here,  and 
consequently  objects  sufficient  to  excite 
a  passing  emotion  of  consternation  by 
the  dark  flickering,  so  to  speak,  of 
several  kinds  of  outlines.  I  stood 
staring,  and  presently  made  the  cham- 
ber out  to  have  been  a  bedroom.  A 
four-post  bedstead,  the  uprights  of 
which  however  had  been  cut  short  to 
admit  of  their  erection  in  this  low- 
ceiled  apartment,  stood  opposite  the 
entrance.  The  candle-light  seemed  to 
find  a  dull  reflection  in  the  legs  of  it, 
and  on  drawing  near  I  saw  that  they 
had  been  gilt.  It  had  been  a  very 
magnificent  bedstead  in  olden  times, 
no  doubt.  The  feet  were  richly- carved 
figures  of  mermaids,  the  posts  of  ebony 
with  traces  of  a  once  gaudy  inlaying. 
There  was  a  mattress  upon  the  bed 
and  a  great  bolster,  along  with  a  huge, 
coarse,  dark  rug.  Slung  by  straps  to 
the  wall  were  several  firelocks  of  the 
pattern  the  buccaneers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  wont  to  level,  and 
the  like  number  of  pistols,  all  nearly 
of  the  dimensions  of  a  fowling-piece 
of  our  time.  There  was  also  a  small 
array  of  broadswords  and  hangers, 
some  fallen,  having  rotted  from  the 
straps  by  which  they  had  hung.  I 
spied  a  small  chest  of  black  oak  in 
one  corner,  and  walked  to  it,  having  by 
this  time  got  rid  of  my  timidity.  I 
opened  it — let  me  admit,  with  a  pulse 
accelerated  by  expectation — and  hold- 
ing the  candle  close,  looked  in  ;  but 
alas !  instead  of  massive  treasure,  the 


chest  contained  nothing  more  than  a 
quantity  of  fish-hooks  of  various  sizes, 
a  ball  or  two  of  rotted  cotton  thread, 
and  three  or  four  parchment-like  rolls, 
which  proved  to  be  charts,  of  which 
the  tracings  were  rendered  indistin- 
guishable by  dirt  and  mildew.  The 
side  of  this  cavernous  chamber  where 
the  chest  stood  was  papered  as  it  were 
with  a  sort  of  loose  hangings.  I  had 
not  noticed  this  but  for  their  swaying 
to  the  little  current  of  air  wafted  by 
my  moving  the  lid  of  the  box.  This 
drapery  was  of  yellow  silk,  covered 
with  strange  devices  wrought  in  black, 
but  time  or  damp  had  obliterated  so 
much  of  the  figuration,  whilst  my 
candle  gave  forth  so  uncertain  a  light, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  guess 
at  the  nature  of  the  designs.  Here, 
too,  were  a  couple  of  black  wooden 
stools,  the  legs  showing  traces  of  gild- 
ing, and  a  circular  steel  mirror  cut  in 
facets,  so  tarnished  that  I  viewed  it 
for  some  time  without  knowing  what 
it  was.  Whilst  I  was  gazing  around 
me  lost  in  wonder,  but  with  a  tolerably 
clear  conception  of  the  character  of 
this  subterranean  dwelling-place,  my 
eye  was  taken  by  a  faint  reflection 
directly  amidships  of  the  roof,  and  on 
elevating  the  candle  I  observed  that  a 
large  frame  of  glass  had  been  let  into 
the  ceiling,  every  pane  lozenge-shaped. 
It  was  indeed  like  a  skylight  on  a 
ship's  deck.  I  passed  into  the  first 
room,  and  observed  the  same  contriv- 
ance there.  The  sight  of  these  win- 
dows gave  me  an  idea,  and  I  at  once 
stepped  into  the  shelving  corridor  and 
mounted  the  steps,  blinking  like  an 
owl  at  the  brilliant  morning  blaze. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Musgrave,"  cried  Miss 
Grant,  "  I  was  afraid  you  would  never 
return  !  I  have  been  expecting  every 
instant  to  hear  the  report  of  your 
pistol.  What  have  you  seen  ?  Oh, 
something,  I  do  hope,  that  will  explain 
that  bell-ringing  last  night." 

"  What  I  have  seen  you  shall  pre- 
sently see,"  said  I.  "  It  is  as  snug  a 
two  roomed  dwelling-house  as  one  could 
wish,  a  bit  mouldy  perhaps,  but  a 
tidier  lodging  than  a  tree  anyhow. 
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There  will  be  two  windows  under 
the  sand  here.  How  will  they  bear 
now?" 

"Two  windows!"  she  exclaimed; 
and  there  was  little  to  wonder  at  in 
her  surprise,  for  the  sand  trended 
smooth  to  the  dense  thickets  of  herb- 
age where  the  trees  went  huddling  into 
the  forest ;  and  it  needed  something 
more  than  imagination  to  enable  one 
to  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  a  win- 
dow having  anything  to  do  with  this 
surface  of  almost  powdery  softness. 

After  pondering  a  minute,  I  walked 
to  the  spot,  shells  in  hand,  where  I 
reckoned  the  window  of  the  kitchen 
underneath  to  be  situated,  and  fell  a- 
scraping ;  and  when  I  had  made  a 
hole  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  the 
edge  of  the  shell  scratched  crisply 
over  something  polished.  This  proved 
to  be  a  frame  of  glass.  Miss  Grant 
stood  beside  me,  looking  on,  scarcely 
understanding  what  I  was  at,  whilst  I 
shovelled  away  with  a  couple  of  big 
shells,  tossing  the  sand  aside  as  a  child 
digs  for  sport  on  the  sea-shore,  until  I 
had  laid  bare  a  good  space  of  the  sky- 
light. It  was  easy  work,  for  the 
admixture  of  soil  was  too  trifling  to 
give  much  density  and  weight  to  the 
sand ;  yet  it  took  me  near  an  hour  to 
lay  bare  the  first  window.  I  found  it 
formed,  as  I  had  previously  conjec- 
tured, of  the  frames  of  some  vessel's 
skylight,  but  of  a  vessel  that  had  been 
afloat  in  an  age  when,  as  I  supposed, 
shipwrights  were  found  willing  to  em- 
bellish the  fabrics  they  launched  with 
lozenge-shaped  windows  in  the  deck- 
fittings.  The  frames  lay  flat,  like  the 
cover  of  a  hatch,  solidly  overlapping 
the  edge  of  a  timber  casement.  With 
the  help  of  the  handspike  I  had  manu- 
factured, I  prized  one  of  the  frames 
out  of  its  fixings,  which  had  been 
tautened  by  wet  running  sand  into  a 
kind  of  cement,  then  with  my  hands 
tore  it  bodily  up.  The  high  sun  struck 
full  through  the  opening  ;  Miss  Grant 
peered  down. 

"  It  is  a  room  !  "  she  cried. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "and  it  will  furnish 
us  with  the  sort  of  asylum  we  stand  in 


need  of  until  the  moment  of  our  de- 
liverance arrives." 

"  You  do  not  intend  that  we  should 
sleep  down  there  ] "  she  exclaimed, 
flushing  to  the  startling  thought,  whilst 
her  eyes  brightened  with  the  dread  in 
her. 

"  You  shall  judge  for  yourself,  pre- 
sently," said  I,  laughing. 

"Sleep  in  such  a  hole  as  that!" 
she  cried,  with  her  white  forefinger 
dramatically  pointing  downwards,  and 
a  fine  imperiousness  in  the  pose  of  her 
figure,  springing  as  it  were  out  of  a 
sort  of  passing  indignation  at  my  sug- 
gestion. "  Why,  Mr.  Musgrave,  sup- 
posing the  man  that  rung  the  bell  last 
night  should  discover  that  we  were 
underground  ;  he  might  put  the  covers 
on  these  holes,  and  then — and  then — " 

"  We  should  be  buried  alive,"  said  I ; 
"  only  there  is  no  man  here,  so  I  am 
not  afraid." 

"''Who  rung  the  bell  then!"  she 
asked. 

"  No  man,  I'll  swear,"  I  answered, 
"  unless  he  be  endowed  with  some 
mystic  power  of  converting  himself 
into  a  bush  or  tree  at  sight.  Indeed 
I  hope  we  may  not  be  able  to  find  out 
who  did  ring  the  bell,"  I  continued, 
sending  a  look  at  the  ocean,  "  for  I 
should  like  to  be  taken  off  at  once,  at 
this  very  minute  indeed.  But  if  we 
are  forced  to  tarry  we  shall  solve  the 
mystery,  depend  upon  it.  There's 
another  window  somewhere  to  be 
cleaned,  Miss  Grant,"  I  continued, 
speaking  cheerfully  ;  ' '  and  when  that's 
done  I'll  show  you  so  quaint  and  sur- 
prising a  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a 
piratical  lair,  that  if  I  had  it  within 
reach  of  the  millions  of  Great  Britain 
I  should  make  a  fortune  in  a 
month  by  exhibiting  it  at  a  shilling  a 
head.  But  how  goes  the  hour  ]  "  I 
looked  at  my  watch  ;  it  was  after 
eleven.  "  It  is  time,"  said  I,  "  to  take 
a  peep  at  the  sea  from  the  hummock. 
Pray  God  some  gleam  of  canvas  may 
be  showing  !  " 

She  refused  to  remain  until  I  re- 
turned, and  so  we  went  together.  I 
must  own  to  finding  her  most  fasci- 
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nating  when  she  was  most  timorous. 
In  her  fearless  moods  she  seemed  to  be 
withdrawn  to  a  distance  from  me,  so 
to  speak  ;  but  her  manner  grew  ten- 
derly clinging  when  she  was  nervous. 
She  passed  her  hand  through  my  arm 
as  we  walked  away,  giving  a  glance 
over  her  shoulder  at  the  dark  square 
of  hatch  upon  the  sand,  with  an  un- 
conscious pressure  of  her  fingers  upon 
my  sleeve.  It  was  strange  that  she 
who  had  sat  calm  in  the  presence  of 
the  body  of  the  murdered  mate,  who 
had  confronted  with  wonderful  com- 
posure the  most  threatening  and  ma- 
lignant experiences  of  the  voyage, 
should  tremble  at  a  black  hole  in  the 
sand,  and  at  my  proposal  to  tenant  a 
lodging  which  would  protect  us  at 
least  from  the  dews  of  heaven,  from 
the  sting  of  the  mosquito,  and  from 
the  jaws  of  the  land-crab.  But  may 
not  one  read  of  a  field-marshal  fainting 
at  sight  of  a  mouse  ?  It  might  not 
have  needed  more  than  a  spider  on  her 
petticoat  to  wring  a  wilder  screech 
from  Joan  of  Arc  than  ever  the  stake 
extorted.  One  is  sorry  to  say  it— but 
it  is  true,  nevertheless — that  it  is  in 
the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  that 
one  finds  its  lovableness. 

There  was  nothing  in  sight.  I 
searched  with  a  shipwrecked  eye,  but 
the  brim  of  the  ocean  ran  in  an  un- 
broken sweep  of  blue  to  the  mirroring 
of  the  sun.  The  heavens  were  cloud- 
less ;  not  the  faintest  feather  of  vapour 
in  the  whole  spacious  dome  from  its 
azure  at  the  horizon  to  its  brassy  cen- 
tral glare.  The  heat  would  "have  been 
unendurable  but  for  the  shelter  of  the 
wide  umbrella  under  which  we  both 
stood.  The  faintest  draught  of  air 
was  stirring,  sometimes  expiring  to  let 
the  fiery  buzzing  of  the  island  swing 
tingling  to  the  ear,  then  floating  afresh, 
hot  as  a  breath  from  a  furnace,  driving 
the  sound  of  the  feverish  concert  back. 
The  atmosphere  trembled  to  the  draw- 
ing of  the  sun ;  branch  and  tree  and 
every  spear  of  grass,  the  slim  length 
of  the  cocoa  to  its  tufted  head,  the 
plumed  arch  of  the  palm,  the  great 
drooping  leaf  of  the  wild  cotton-tree, 


faintly  writhed  upon  the  sight,  till  you 
thought  you  could  see  the  mass  of 
tropic  vegetation  growing — with  many 
a  crackling  noise  as  of  growths  rent  by 
the  roasting  glare,  cleaving  the  shrill, 
fierce  humming  with  a  strange  and 
startling  edge  of  sound. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

AN    UNDERGROUND    LODGING. 

BY  two  o'clock  that  afternoon  I  had 
entirely  cleared  the  second  window  of 
the  sand  that  rested  nearly  two  feet 
thick  upon  it.  I  prized  open  a  case- 
ment that  the  apartment  beneath 
might  obtain  purification  from  the  air 
as  well  as  from  the  sunshine,  and  I 
then  asked  Miss  Grant  to  step  below 
with  me  and  view  the  rooms.  She 
had  seen  enough  by  peering  through 
the  skylights  to  excite  her  curiosity, 
and  moreover  to  reassure  her  mind ; 
and  so  she  now  let  me  hand  her  down 
that  black  hole  from  which  she  had 
shrunk  with  her  eyes  ashine  with 
dismay  in  the  morning. 

The  coolness  of  the  atmosphere  in 
this  cavern  was  nigh  as  refreshing  as 
a  bath  after  the  roasting  glow  up 
above  ;  and  the  softened  light  of  it 
fell  soothingly  upon  the  eye,  fresh  from 
the  blinding  whiteness  of  the  sand  and 
the  blue  brilliance  of  the  ocean.  Miss 
Grant  looked  quickly  about  the  place, 
advancing  to  the  doorway  of  the  inner 
room  with  a  hurried  survey  of  the 
chamber,  and  then  her  manner  lost  its 
restlessness. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Musgrave," 
she  said,  "  I  expected  to  find  that  you 
had  missed  some  secret  way  of  getting 
out  of  this  place.  I  felt  almost  certain 
that  this  was  the  haunt  of  the  person 
who  rung  the  bell  last  night." 

"  You  are  satisfied,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  I  see  two  rooms,  and  only  one 
entrance.  Yes;  I  am  satisfied,"  she 
said,  continuing  to  look  round  her 
penetratingly.  "  Have  you  lifted  that 
faded  silk  hanging  ? "  referring  to  the 
yellow  drapery  against  the  wall  in  the 
inner  apartment. 
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"  No,"  I  answered,  "  but  I'll  do 
better  than  lift  it,"  and  so  saying  I 
went  and  pulled  it  down.  It  was  like 
dragging  at  a  cobweb.  No  stagnant 
flag  rotting  in  the  gloom  of  an  abbey's 
roof  over  an  aged  stall  would  have 
parted  more  easily  to  a  pull.  The  wall 
the  stuff  had  concealed  was  like  the 
others,  soil  and  sand,  solidified  and 
shored  up  by  a  great  number  of  stan- 
chions and  transverse  beams.  Miss 
Grant  now  behaved  as  if  she  were  in 
a  museum.  Her  face  was  lighted  up 
by  curiosity,  and  she  peered  at  every- 
thing with  the  liveliest  interest.  The 
daylight  lay  bright  in  each  room,  and 
the  damp  and  mouldy  smell  was  fast 
yielding  to  the  aromatic  air  gushing 
warmly  in,  laden  with  the  island's 
multitudinous  voice,  through  the  open 
casements.  I  overhauled  the  contents 
of  the  old  black  chest  afresh,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  some  hint  of 
the  story  of  this  queer  dwelling-place, 
but  found  nothing  to  suggest  an  idea 
even.  The  charts,  so  far  as  I  could 
make  them  out,  were  buccaneering 
maps  of  the  Antilles  and  the  Panama 
main,  with  here  and  there  a  rude,  ill- 
digested,  most  deceptive  outline  steal- 
ing out  of  the  grimy  thickness  of  dirt 
and  mildew.  I  stretched  the  silk  to 
the  light,  but  the  figurations  were  as 
vague  as  they  had  shown  by  candle- 
light. The  fire-arms  were  crumbling, 
rusty  old  pieces,  great  curiosities  no 
doubt  in  their  way,  as  were  the 
pistols  and  the  hangers,  and  indeed 
every  piece  of  furniture  in  the  place. 

"  And  you  think,"  said  Miss  Grant, 
coming  to  a  stand  after  the  narrowest 
imaginable  inspection  of  everything  in 
true  womanly  style,  and  gazing  around 
her  with  wonder  no  longer  mixed  with 
apprehension,  "  that  this  was  many 
years  ago  the  home  of  a  pirate  1 " 

"  Ay,  no  doubt  of  it,"  I  responded. 
"  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  I  dare 
say  this  was  a  very  glittering  and 
sumptuous  interior.  Look  at  the  legs 
of  that  bedstead.  Saw  any  one  the 
like  of  such  carving,  I  mean  on  so 
prosaic  a  piece  of  furniture  1  It  was 
the  princely  decoration  of  some  rich 


galleon's  state-cabin,  I  dare  say ;  and 
one  need  not  shut  one's  eyes  to  realize 
the  idea  of  a  head  like  Cervantes' — 
who,  by  the  way,  was  an  exceedingly 
ugly  man — snoring  on  a  pillow  there, 
the  figure  concealed  to  the  throat  by 
some  exquisitely-worked  counterpane 
of  silk.  Here  is  enough  to  set  the 
imagination  off  into  a  brisk  trot.  The 
high-sterned  polacre,  striking  the  glory 
of  the  westering  sun  from  her  windows 
into  the  dark  blue  beneath,  is  riding 
within  musket-shot  of  the  beach ;  her 
captain,  mate,  and  boon  companions  of 
the  crew  are  here  carousing.  See  them 
in  their  great  napping  hats,  their  yel- 
low belts,  their  big  jack-boots,  their 
spiked  beards,  and  moustaches  curled 
to  their  piratical  eyes,  roaring  out 
some  song  of  old  Spain,  with  goblets 
before  them  filled  with  a  vintage  of 
which  we,  a  debased  posterity,  can 
never  know  the  magical  qualities.  The 
old  villains  !  they  drank  all  the  fine 
liquor,  and  left  us  the  gout !  " 

"Your  picture  wants  a  heroine," 
said  Miss  Grant,  laughing. 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  "  I  have  not  forgotten 
her.  She  must  be  yellow-haired  ;  some 
Saxon  sweetheart  captured  out  of  an 
English  ship,  bound,  shall  we  say,  to 
Rio,  Miss  Grant?  She  has  exhausted 
the  language  of  entreaty,  wept  her 
glorious  eyes  dim,  and  grief,  as  she  sits 
yonder,  is  eating  away  her  trembling 
little  heart  as  she  listens  with  a  loath- 
ing ear  to  the  deep-throated  chorusings 
of  the  black-browed  roysters,  as  they 
sit  clinking  their  silver  flagons  at  that 
very  table  there,  perhaps  !  The  Lord 
preserve  us !  what  a  brush  has  fancy 
— to  one's  own  intellectual  eyesight,  I 
mean — when  her  pigments  are  such 
realities  as  yonder  bedstead,  those 
high-backed  chairs,  those  queer-look- 
ing frying-pans,  in  which  many  a 
hearty  turtle-steak  has  hissed,  many 
a  Friday's  absolving  fare  of  fish  has 
spluttered!  But  to  be  serious,  Miss 
Grant,  will  not  these  rooms  yield  us 
the  accommodation  we  require  1 " 

She  shook  her  head  a  little  dubiously. 
"  If  we  could  remove  that  gloomy  old 
bedstead — "  she  said. 
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"Oh,  certainly,"  I  interrupted.  "A 
little  hammering  of  it  with  one  of 
those  muskets  should  render  it  port- 
able. Your  hammock  will  take  its 
place  excellently.  Then,  with  the  sky- 
light casement  a  bit  open  for  the  fresh 
air  it  would  let  through,  and  a  shawl 
swung  from  that  metal  rod  over  the 
doorway,  the  room  would  provide  you 
with  as  snug  a  retreat  as  any  hotel 
could  offer  ;  whilst  I  should  make  my 
bed  here  " — we  were  conversing  in  the 
room  which  I  must  call  the  kitchen — 
"  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  in- 
terpose, pistol  in  hand,  betwixt 
that  entrance,  which  your  presence 
beyond  will  render  sacred,  and  the 
villainous  bell-ringer,  whoever  he  may 
be." 

"  You  do  not  think  of  sleeping  here 
to-night,  at  all  events,"  she  said. 

"  No,  since  I  see  how  reluctant  you 
still  are.  But  your  health  is  precious, 
and  mine  also  is  precious  for  your 
sake.  A  few  nights  of  exposure  to 
the  damp  of  these  moonlit  heavens 
would,  I  fear,  tell  upon  us  both,  breed 
a  fever,  afflict  us  with  the  ague,  disable 
us  by  some  sort  of  sickness,  and  leave 
us  in  a  very  bad  case  indeed.  We 
have  to  get  away  from  this  island, 
you  know ;  and  if  we  design  to 
achieve  our  deliverance  we  must 
keep  well." 

Her  good  sense  came  to  her  rescue  ; 
she  perceived  the  truth  of  my  words, 
and  said  she  would  do  as  I  wished, 
only — not  to-night.  When  that  terrible 
bedstead  had  been  removed,  the  place 
would  look  more  wholesome. 

"  Whatever  I  propose,"  said  I,  "  is 
with  thoughts  of  your  comfort,  your 
health,  your  security.  'Tis  a  bitter, 
hard  experience  for  you,  and  would 
to  God  I  knew  how  to  soften  it,  better 
still  how  to  end  it.  But  the  thing 
looks  us  in  the  face,  and  we  must 
meet  it  as  bravely  as  we  can.  My 
part  is  that  of  a  protector.  If  I  know 
myself  I  shall  play  it  dutifully." 

She  glanced  at  me  a  moment  as  if 
she  would  speak,  then  hung  her  head 
to  hide  the  tears  which  filled  her 
eyes,  whilst  she  extended  her  hand, 


saying,  "  I  thank  you — I  thank  you, 
Mr.  Musgrave,"  just  above  her 
breath. 

I  never  recall  this  strange  wild  time 
without  asking  myself  whether  I  acted 
as  a  true,  upright,  high-minded  gentle- 
man should  towards  this  lady,  situated 
as  she  was,  forced  by  stress  of  ocean 
into  intimate  association  with  me,  at 
the  mercy  of  my  feelings  and  instincts 
as  a  man.  I  did  my  best.  I  know 
that  my  one  whole-hearted  desire  was, 
she  should  never  suffer  an  instant's 
pain,  be  sensible  of  a  moment's  grief, 
of  the  lightest  stir  of  uneasiness, 
through  this  obligation  of  bare  un- 
conventional companionship  with  me. 
I  could  summon  no  better  government 
of  thought  for  my  behaviour  than  this 
resolution.  But  then  her  own  frank, 
fearless,  beautiful  nature  helped  me. 
Her  very  purity  was  like  a  meeting 
of  my  efforts  half-way.  A  little  too 
much  of  modesty  in  her  would  have 
constrained  me  with  a  constant  sense 
of  embarrassment  by  which  I  might 
have  been  led  into  blunders.  Indeed 
I  have  to  thank  her  own  heroic,  honest 
nature  for  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  my  desire,  that  our  asso- 
ciation on  this  island  should  be  as 
painless  to  her  woman's  modesty  as 
though  the  formidable  conditions  of 
our  isolation,  which  forced  us  close 
and  bound  us,  so  to  speak,  together, 
had  been  as  stringent  as  they  were 
indeed  relaxing. 

I  devoted  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
to  dismantling  the  underground  rooms ; 
again  and  again  however  intermit- 
ting the  work  to  repair  to  the  summit 
of  the  hummock  for  a  view  of  the 
sea,  but  without  beholding  the  least 
sign  of  a  vessel,  though  never  could 
despair  have  rendered  human  gaze 
more  strenuously  eager  and  searching 
than  mine.  The  task  I  had  set  myself 
distracted  my  thoughts ;  yet  it  was 
extremely  depressing.  It  was  as  though 
we  felt  there  was  no  help  or  hope  for 
us,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  our  miser- 
able lot,  and  effect  the  best  settlement 
upon  the  island  that  could  be  contrived 
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by  persons  who  were  almost  wholly 
without  resources.  I  caught  Miss 
Grant  eyeing  the  old  saucepans  and 
frying-pans  with  an  air  of  mingled 
doubt  and  thoughtfulness,  and  then 
she  presently  made  a  little  collection 
of  them,  and  was  going  up  the  steps. 
I  asked  her  what  she  intended  to  do 
with  the  things.  She  answered  that 
she  meant  to  clean  them ;  they  were 
not  fit  to  use  as  they  were.  I  looked 
at  her  delicate  white  hands  with  a 
movement  of  remonstrance  in  me ; 
but  then  I  reflected  that  occupation 
of  any  sort  was  good  for  people 
situated  as  we  were,  and  that  the 
soiling  or  coarsening  of  her  hands 
would  be  but  a  very  small  matter 
indeed  side  by  side  with  the  desperate 
needs  which  might  presently  grow 
upon  us.  But  it  was  with  something 
almost  of  a  laugh  of  bitterness  that 
I  turned  from  her  handsome  form  as 
she  mounted  the  steps  to  the  open, 
and  resumed  my  work.  "  A  pretty 
leveller  is  the  sea!  "  thought  I.  "To 
think  of  this  stately  and  lovely  lady, 
who  ought  to  be  drawing  close  to  her 
sweetheart,  and  to  the  comforts  and 
refinements  of  a  sunny  and  pleasant 
home,  scouring  old  pots  and  pans  upon 
a  desert  island ;  with  myself,  a  gentle- 
man at  ease,  forsooth !  a  Piccadilly 
dawdler,  knocking  an  old  bedstead 
to  pieces,  as  though  he  had  bound 
himself  apprentice  to  some  old  rag- 
and-bone  merchant,  and  furbishing  up 
a  residence  which  even*  a  mole  might 
eye  with  distrust ! " 

Nevertheless,  denuded  of  my  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  my  shirt-sleeves 
rolled  above  my  elbows,  I  continued 
to  toil  manfully,  making  very  little 
account  of  the  gloomy  thoughts  that 
weighed  on  me.  With  the  stock  of 
one  of  the  muskets  I  speedily  de- 
molished the  bedstead,  carrying  it 
piecemeal  above,  where  I  found  Miss 
Grant  seated,  shaded  by  an  umbrella, 
polishing  the  saucepans  and  other  con- 
trivances with  a  wet  rag  and  sand. 
One  showed  bright  to  her  scrubbing, 
and  she  watched  me  with  a  well-pleased 
face  as  I  inspected  it.  The  fact  was, 
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there  had  come  to  my  mind  the  story 
of  a  party  of  shipwrecked  people  who 
had  been  poisoned  by  eating  food 
cooked  in  utensils  which  they  had 
found  in  an  old  house  hard  by  the 
spot  where  they  had  been  cast  away, 
and  I  considered  our  sufferings  already 
too  lively  to  demand  the  supplementary 
punishment  of  a  deadly  stew-pan. 
However,  the  kettle  was  of  iron,  and 
the  other  things  of  stout  block  tin, 
and  so  I  went  back  to  my  work,  leav- 
ing her  to  go  on  with  hers. 

I  remember  I  was  sufficiently  silly, 
as  I  cleared  this  cavernous  retreat  of 
such  grimy  furniture  as  we  did  not 
need,  to  continue  in  some  small  hope 
of  meeting  with  something  unexpected. 
Must  I  confess  it  I  I  was  weak  enough 
to  suffer  myself  to  be  haunted  by  a 
little  dream  of  treasure.  I  was  but  a 
young  man,  with  much  of  the  boy 
still  clinging  to  me.  After  all,  this  was 
a  sort  of  adventure  to  make  even  an 
older  heart  than  mine  feel  virginal 
with  romantic  fancy.  A  cave  into 
which  the  light  of  day  may  not  have 
penetrated  for  above  a  century — as 
true  a  copy  of  a  piratical  lair  as  the 
most  ardent  imagination  could  body 
forth  —  into  which  the  dullest  eye 
could  not  have  peered  without  peopling 
it  with  a  score  of  spectral  things  vital 
with  the  colours  of  imagination,  and 
gathering  a  character  of  substantiality 
almost  from  the  odd  fantastic  sur- 
roundings of  dim  silk  and  drapery,  of 
a  bedstead  that  carried  one's  thoughts 
to  the  great  galleon  with  its  bristling 
broadsides  and  its  mast-long  pennons  ; 
of  cutlass,  matchlock,  and  hanger 
charged  with  suggestions  of  the  Tor- 
tugas,  Panama,  the  train  of  mules 
laden  with  silver,  bracelets  of  gold  on 
arms  of  ebony,  and  the  citadel  guard- 
ing store-houses  of  ingots  built  roof- 
high — why,  I  say,  it  was  impossible 
for  me,  with  such  young  eyes  as  I 
then  carried  in  my  head,  man  though 
I  was  in  years,  to  dismantle  such  a 
retreat  as  this  without  the  sort  of 
hope  that  must  have  set  me  laughing 
had  it  been  told  to  me  of  another. 
But  I  explored  to  no  purpose.  Floor 
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and  wall  were  solid ;  no  hint  of  a 
trap-door,  no  sign  of  a  secret  hiding- 
place.  Whether  the  discovery  of  a 
chest  of  bullion,  or  a  sack  full  of 
ecclesiastical  furniture  in  precious  ore 
would  have  served  to  reconcile  us  to 
being  marooned,  I  don't  know;  but 
on  looking  back  I  cannot  but  think 
that  we  deserved  some  such  reward, 
and  am  still  weak  enough  to  imagine 
that  had  I  hunted  more  diligently  I 
might  have  met  with  it. 

There  was  no  chimney  to  the  kitchen, 
but  on  making  up  a  fire  of  wood,  dry 
grass,  and  the  sweepings,  so  to  speak, 
of  these  rooms,  in  order  to  test  the 
furnace,  I  found  that  the  smoke  passed 
out  freely  through  the  open  skylight, 
whilst  despite  the  apparent  want  of 
draught,  the  fire  burnt  briskly  enough 
to  roast  us  a  leg  of  mutton,  had  we  had 
such  a  thing.  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  take  up  my  abode  that  same  night 
in  these  secret  chambers,  for  I  could 
see  my  way  to  as  comfortable  a  bed  of 
leaves  and  grass,  with  a  rug  for  a  sheet 
and  another  for  a  coverlet,  as  I  needed 
to  lie  on,  with  promise  besides  of 
escape  from  the  mosquitoes  and  the 
cold  clip  of  the  land-crab's  jaws.  But 
Miss  Grant's  soft  shake  of  the  head 
determined  me  to  say  no  more  about 
it.  It  was  her  humour  to  sleep  another 
night  in  the  hammock  under  the  trees, 
and  it  was  my  duty  to  be  near  her.  I 
thought  to  myself,  should  the  bell  toll 
to-night,  her  mind  may  come  more 
willingly  to  the  underground  shelter 
to-morrow.  For  my  part  it  seemed 
like  mocking  luck  to  lie  all  night  with 
nothing  but  blue  atmosphere  betwixt 
the  trembling  stars  and  one's  body, 
when  there  was  as  good  a  roof  for  one  • 
as  old  mother  earth  could  supply  close 
at  hand.  But  he  must  be  a  clever 
man  who  can  even  dimly  guess  at  but 
a  portion  of  what  goes  to  a  woman's 
timidity  and  reluctance. 

I  was  mightily  glad  when  sundown 
came.  After  the  fierce  glare  of  the 
day  the  evening  fell  upon  us  sweet 
as  a  blessing,  with  its  dewy  richness 
and  coolness  of  air  and  the  hush  of 
the  discordant  voices  of  the  island. 


We  sat  or  strolled,  as  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  till  the  moon  was  high, 
talking  of  Rio,  of  what  my  cousin 
would  be  thinking,  of  the  probable 
fate  of  the  Iron  Crown,  of  our  pro- 
spect of  escape,  and  a  score  of  such 
matters.  Once,  on  the  sheer  rim  of  the 
sheet  of  glory  lying  under  the  moon, 
we  both  thought  Ave  could  make  out  a 
black  speck,  and  I  never  could  have 
imagined  how  wildly  passionate  was 
the  desire  for  deliverance  in  us  both — 
so  smoothly  would  we  talk  of  our 
rescue,  so  quiet  was  the  face  we  had 
put  upon  our  distress — until,  as  we 
stood  gazing  with  our  hearts  in  our 
eyes  at  the  extremity  of  the  silver 
wake  with  the  purple  gloom  lifting  like 
the  banks  of  a  river  to  it  on  either 
side,  I  felt  her  hand  trembling  in  mine, 
while  my  breath  came  and  went  as 
thick,  dry,  and  difficult  as  though  a 
poison  worked  in  me.  That  it  was  a  ship 
we  neither  of  us  could  say.  Sometimes 
we  fancied  we  saw  it,  then  it  would  go, 
then  seemed  to  blacken  out  again  into 
a  tiny  spot.  So  dead  was  the  calm  the 
lightest  craft  could  scarce  have  floated 
the  distance  of  a  fathom  in  an  hour. 
There  was  something  almost  of  a 
physical  burthen  in  the  profound,  stir- 
less  tranquillity  that  seemed  to  come 
weighing  down  with  the  fine  clear  dusk 
of  the  night.  You  almost  blessed  the 
crickets  for  their  bell-like  chirping,  and 
bent  the  ear  to  the  delicate  ripple  of  surf 
for  the  relief  you  got  out  of  its  soft 
simmering  noise.  But  let  it  have  been 
a  ship  or  fancy,  'twas  all  the  same  to 
us.  The  spangled  blue  of  the  heavens 
went  down  with  its  stars  to  the 
lustrous  sea-line,  smoothing  it  there  to 
a  flawless  rim  ;  and  Miss  Grant  let  fall 
my  hand  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  a 
sudden  look  of  grief  at  me  in  the 
moonlight,  for  which  there  was  no 
answer  but  silence. 

However,  partly  with  the  wish  to 
distract  her  mind,  and  partly  because 
of  the  necessity  for  such  a  thing,  I 
thought  I  would  see  if  there  were  any 
craw-fish  to  be  obtained  ;  so  first  of  all 
I  cut  a  bough  from  a  tree  which  I  had 
previously  observed  to  be  of  a  resinous 
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nature,  and  on  putting  fire  to  it  found 
that  it  made  just  such  a  torch  as  I 
needed.     I  then  fashioned  a  shawl  into 
a  sort  of  bag,  which  I  requested  Miss 
Grant  to  hold,  desiring  her  also  to  take 
her  stand   close   by  the  wash  of  the 
water  on  the  beach,  ready  to  pick  up 
and  pop  into  the  shawl  such  fish  as  I 
might  have  the  luck  to  capture ;  then 
turning  up  my  trousers  to  above  my 
knees,  I  waded  a  little  distance  into 
the   sea,   not   without    some    anxiety 
regarding  my  toes,  for  I  knew  there 
would  be  plenty  of  crabs  hereabouts, 
big  and  powerful,  with  the  jaws  almost 
of  a  young  shark  in  their  gripping  and 
cleaving  qualities.     The  smoky  flame 
of  my  torch  threw  a  yellow  illumina- 
tion through  the  water  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  after  waiting  a  little  I  was 
rewarded  by  the  sight  of  several  black 
objects  crawling  like  lizards  to  my  legs 
out  of  the  darkness.     I  dipped  briskly, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  had  chucked  a 
good  round  score  of  craw-fish  on  to  the 
beach,  and   as  fast  as  they  fell  Miss 
Grant  picked  them  up,  till  the  impro- 
vised bag  writhed  to  the  movements  of 
the  creatures  as  though  it  were  some- 
thing living  in  her  hand.     There  was 
some  labour  in  the  occupation  ;  but  the 
water  circled  cool  to   my  knees,  the 
breath  of  it  floated  refreshingly  to  the 
face,  and  flinging  away  the  smoulder- 
ing remains  of    my    torch    I    waded 
ashore,  brisk  as  though  from  a  bath, 
and    lighted    a    cigar   with    immense 
relish  of    the  fumes  of    the  tobacco. 
I    dropped   the    bundle    of    craw-fish 
down  the  hole  that  led  to  the  under- 
ground rooms,  and  sat  for  a  long  while 
with  Miss  Grant ;  our  camp-stools  in 
the  heart  of    the  ivory  whiteness   of 
the  tract  on  which   I  had  slept  last 
night,  and  on  which  I  was  again  to 
sleep.       Occasionally    my    companion 
would  look  a  little  nervously  towards 
the  forest.     Now  that  the  silent  night 
had   come,  thoughts  of    the   mysteri- 
ous bell -ringing    troubled  her  afresh. 
Since  it  was  impossible  for  the  bell  to 
ring  itself,  she  said,  it  must  have  been 
tolled  by  human  agency  of  some  sort. 
No   bird  or  beast  alighting  upon  or 


thrusting  against  it  could  have  pro- 
duced the  varied  ringing  we  had  heard, 
and  consequently  she  was  certain  there 
was  a  man  hidden  in  the  wood. 

"Why  should  he  hide?"  said  I. 
wanting  to  reassure  her,  for  some 
hours  of  moonlight  and  gloom  yet  lay 
betwixt  us  and  the  daybreak. 

"  For  fear  of  us,  perhaps,"  she 
answered. 

"  If  that  be  so,"  said  I,  "  would 
not  he  be  mad  to  make  his  presence 
known  by  ringing  the  bell  ? "  She 
could  not  answer  this.  "  Besides," 
continued  I,  "where  would  he  hide 
himself  1  I  searched  the  forest  pretty 
narrowly.  'Tis  true  he  might  have 
a  lodging  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  ;  but 
you  can't  reconcile  any  motive  that  a 
man  would  have  in  concealing  himself, 
with  his  lusty  ringing  of  a  bell  .at 
midnight  —  raising  about  the  most 
alarming  clamour  that  human  ingenuity 
could  hit  upon." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Musgrave,  you  wish  me 
to  believe  that  the  bell  rang  of  its  own 
accord,  or  that  it  was  struck  by  some 
spirit- hand  ?  " 

This  silenced  me  in  my  turn.  For 
my  own  part,  I  could  not  make  head 
or  tail  of  the  matter,  though,  spite 
of  the  clear  expression  of  human  agency 
that  I  had  found  in  the  changes  of  the 
performance  of  the  mysterious  bell- 
ringer,  I  would  have  been  willing  to 
bet  all  I  was  worth  that  I  was  the 
only  man  on  that  island,  as  Miss 
Aurelia  was  the  only  woman.  But  it 
was  not  a  thing  to  bother  ourselves  too 
much  about.  It  was  an  odd  ocean- 
puzzle,  which  grew  a  bit  wild  with 
the  deepening  of  the  night  and  the 
thickening  out  of  the  dusky  shadows 
of  the  little  forest  to  the  westerly 
drawing  down  of  the  moon.  But  my 
mind  was  too  greatly  worried  with 
other  considerations  to  give  it  heed 
enough  to  render  me  restless  on  its 
.  account. 

Whilst  we  sat  conversing  I  spied 
the  black  shape  of  a  turtle  creeping 
out  of  the  creek,  with  the  moon 
sparkling  on  its  wet  shell.  "  I  must 
have  that  lady,"  said  I;  "she  looks 
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but  a  tortoise,  and  a  small  one  at 
that."  I  fetched  the  handspike  I  had 
manufactured  that  day  to  prize  open 
the  skylight  in  the  sand,  and  then 
waiting  till  the  creature  had  got  a 
good  distance  from  the  water's  edge,  I 
made  for  it,  and,  with  more  dexterity 
than  I  should  have  believed  myself 
capable  of,  slipped  my  pole  fair  be- 
tween the  flippers,  and  with  a  hearty 
spring  turned  the  thing  fair  on  to  its 
back.  I  then  opened  my  knife  and 
cut  its  throat,  feeling  as  remorseful 
through  the  horror  of  the  needful 
operation  as  a  conscience-stricken 
murderer,  despite  my  perceiving  how 
needlessly  inhuman  it  would  have  been 
to  let  the  poor  creature  lie  all  night 
in  the  torment  of  its  capsized  posture, 
only  to  decapitate  it  next  morning 
after  all.  It  was  a  small  hawk's- billed 
turtle,  I  believe  weighing  less  than 
one  hundred  pounds,  or  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  deal  with  it  single- 
handed.  I  returned  with  a  guilty 
feeling  of  blood  upon  my  head  to  Miss 
Grant,  and  told  her  what  I  had  done. 

"  How  shipwreck — to  call  our  con- 
dition shipwreck,"  said  I,  "  forces 
one's  hand !  I  should  have  thought 
myself  no  more  capable  of  murdering 
yonder  creature  than  of  slaughtering 
an  ox.  How  much  of  what  is  ignoble, 
of  what  is  purely  animal  comes  out  of 
one  in  stresses  of  this  kind  !  A  man, 
to  remain  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  should  be  luxuriously  fed  and 
housed,  I  think.  His  vileness  grows 
with  his  needs.  The  nature  of  beasts 
remains  the  same  in  essentials,  whether 
they  be  pursy  with  food  or  mere  ribs 
of  famine.  But  bring  human  nature 
down  to  such  destitution  as  an  open 
boat,  for  instance,  expresses,  without 
a  crumb  of  bread  or  a  thimbleful  of 
fresh  water,  and  how  base  it  will  show 
in  its  instincts  !  " 

"And  all  this,"  she  exclaimed, 
smiling,  "  because  you  have  killed  a 
turtle  !  Yet  I  dare  say  your  appre- 
ciation of  the  god-like  qualities  of 
man  in  you  would  not  suffer  through 
your  chasing  a  hare  in  company  with 
twenty  horsemen  over  miles  of  ground, 


or  killing  a  long  afternoon  by  shooting 
at  harmless  little  pigeons."  She  rose. 
"It  is  too  late  to  provoke  you  to  an 
argument,"  she  continued ;  "  what  is 
the  time,  Mr.  Musgrave  ]  " 

I  brought  the  face  of  my  watch  to 
the  moonlight.  "  Twenty  minutes  past 
twelve,"  said  I. 

"  Have  you  my  pistol  1 " 

I  had  it  in  my  pocket.  I  loaded, 
primed,  and  handed  it  to  her ;  she  ad- 
justed it  in  her  belt  as  on  the  previous 
night,  then  removed  her  hat,  and  gave 
me  her  hand,  as  her  manner  always 
was  ere  retiring  to  rest.  I  pressed 
my  lips  to  it  in  the  old-fashioned 
salute,  grieved  to  the  heart  to  think  of 
the  hardships  that  had  befallen  this 
brave  and  beautiful  girl,  and  deeply 
moved  by  the  pathos  I  found  in  her 
uncomplaining  acceptance  of  our  sor- 
rowful and  seemingly  hopeless  condi- 
tion. 

When  she  was  fairly  in  her  ham- 
mock, I  rigged  the  mosquito-curtain 
over  her,  and  turned  away  from  the 
beauty  of  her  face,  showing  marble  in 
the  transparency  under  which  she  lay, 
with  a  feeling  that  made  me  almost 
wild  at  heart  for  a  little  with  a  sense 
of  betrayal  of  the  trust  whose  obliga- 
tion, confound  it !  grew  more  imperious 
in  proportion  as  it  taxed  my  weakness. 
I  threw  a  rug  upon  the  sand,  rolled  up 
a  coat  for  a  bolster,  saw  to  my  pistols, 
threw  the  mosquito-net  over  my  head, 
and  lay  down.  This  was  our  second 
night  on  the  island.  I  felt  the  solitude 
of  the  place  and  the  dismal  ness  and 
melancholy  of  our  look-out  far  more 
keenly  than  I  had  on  the  previous  day. 
There  was  something  of  novelty  about 
our  situation  during  the  first  few  hours 
which  worked  with  a  little  quality  of 
buoyancy  in  the  spirits  ;  but  that  was 
gone,  and  there  was  nothing  now  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  crushing  bur- 
den of  imprisonment.  The  fire-flies 
swarmed  in  brilliant  constellations,  the 
tingling  horn  of  the  mosquito  sounded 
shrill  against  my  ear,  odd  midnight 
notes  of  dreaming  fowl  broke  into  the 
silence  out  of  the  inland  dusk,  down 
upon  the  ivory  of  the  creek-side  lay 
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my  slaughtered  turtle,  with  a  look  in 
it  of  a  great  stain  of  ink  upon  the 
moon-whitened  sand  that  importunately 
and  unpleasantly  sent  my  thoughts 
straying  away  to  the  murder  of  Both- 
well  and  the  ugly  blotch  on  the  cabin- 
floor.  The  brig,  the  mutineers,  the 
loss  of  Gordon  and  the  men,  Broad- 
water's  mysterious  disappearance  — 
why,  these  were  things  already  grow- 
ing dreamlike,  so  heavy  was  the  thrust 
this  last  experience  of  ours  gave  even 
to  the  freshest  memories,  sending  the 
latest  incidents  reeling  back  into  a 
sort  of  antiquity,  till,  on  my  oath,  it 
seemed  as  long  as  twenty  years  ago 
since  we  had  embarked  on  the  Iron 
Crown  in  the  Downs. 

I  was  restless  and  hot,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  sitting  up  with  the  design 
of  lifting  the  mosquito-curtain  high 
enough  to  bring  a  cigar  to  my  lips, 
when  the  bell  hidden  away  in  the 
blackness  behind  us  began  to  toll. 

"  There,  Mr.  Musgrave  !  There  it 
is  again !  "  cried  Miss  Grant,  almost 
hysterically,  and  in  a  breath  she  had 
sprang  from  her  hammock  and  was 
alongside  of  me,  with  her  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  listening.  The  ringing  was 
much  the  same  as  on  the  night  before 
— first  a  slow  and  solemn  tolling, 
making  one  think  of  some  mortuary 
bell  timing  the  melancholy  pacing  of 
a  funeral  winding  along  a  cyprus- 
shadowed  path  to  an  ugly  rent  in  the 
earth ;  then  after  a  pause,  as  though 
the  ringer  had  halted  to  refresh  him- 
self with  a  drink,  a  hasty  clattering,  a 
most  alarming  clamorous  vibration ; 
then  the  dirge-like  chiming  again,  fol- 
lowed on  by  all  sorts  of  beatings,  fast 
and  slow. 

"Will  you  say  noiv,"  cried  Miss 
Grant,  holding  my  hand  tightly,  "  that 
there  is  no  man  there  1 " 

"  Be  it  man  or  devil,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  ghost  or  goblin,  it  is  a  riddle  we 
must  solve  for  our  peace'  sake.  Wait 
you  here." 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do?  "she 
cried,  still  clinging  to  me. 

"  Why,  since  it  is  impossible  to  see, 
to  let  drive  in  the  direction  of  the  sound 


anyhow,  and  listen  for  some  squeal  to 
follow,  that  we  may  know  the  ringing 
is  not  an  hallucination,  for  I  protest  to 
Heaven,  the  incredibility  of  such  a 
thing  is  enough  to  make  one  think  one's 
self  mad  for  hearing  it. 

She  dropped  my  hand,  and  I  walked 
towards  the  trees  with  a  pistol  in 
either  fist.  She  followed  me,  holding 
her  own  little  weapon,  but  the  dense 
tangle,  I  knew,  would  stop  her  pre- 
sently. I  had  no  intention  of  pene- 
trating the  wood  by  the  road  I  had 
taken  when  the  morning  sun  shone  bril- 
liant. If  it  were  dark  then,  it  would 
be  blacker  than  thunder  now,  which 
necessarily  increased  the  astonishment 
I  laboured  under  at  hearing  the  bell ; 
for  unless  the  thing  that  rang  it  lived 
within  a  pace  of  it,  its  power  of  being 
able  to  find  it  amid  that  blackness  was 
as  astonishing  as  the  sound  itself.  Yet 
all  this  while  the  chimes  continued. 
Whatever  the  ringer  might  be,  its 
mood  seemed  merrier  on  this  than  on 
the  last  night.  It  rang  heartily,  with 
a  curious  suggestion  of  enjoyment  in 
the  sound  produced.  The  disturbed 
birds  sent  a  hundred  remonstrant  cries, 
yells,  and  whistlings  from  the  trees, 
which  apparently  merely  increased  the 
appetite  of  the  ringer  for  his  labour, 
for  'tis  not  in  mortal  pen  to  express 
the  preternatural  wildness,  melancholy, 
and  I  may  say  horror,  of  the  sound  of 
that  secret  ringing  echoing  through 
the  island  out  of  the  central  midnight 
fastness,  and  dying  away  in  ghostly 
tones  far  out  upon  the  silent  sea.  I 
was  as  angry  as  I  was  bewildered. 
The  character  of  the  sound  staggered 
my  doubts  of  there  being  a  man  there. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  anything  but 
a  human  hand  should  produce  such 
noise.  Closely  followed  by  my  com- 
panion, I  skirted  the  trees  to  that  thin 
scattering  of  them  whence  I  had 
emerged  after  my  morning's  hunt,  and 
where  I  had  tripped  over  the  ring  in 
the  sand,  from  which  point  I  thought 
that  I  could  better  collect  the  bearings 
of  the  bell.  Miss  Grant  soon  came 
to  a  stand,  her  clothing  rendering  the 
growth  impenetrable  to  her. 
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"  Oh,  if  I  were  only  dressed  as  you 
are,  Mr.  Musgrave  !"  she  exclaimed,  in 
a  voice  so  charged  with  bitter  vexation 
that  it  was  almost  like  hearing*  her  sob. 
"  Do  not  venture  too  far.  Be  cautious 
for  my  sake.  What  shall  I  do  if  I  am 
left  alone  here? " 

"  I  will  not  go  far,"  said  I ;  "  stand 
you  in  this  black  shadow.  In  the  haze 
of  the  moon  you  will  be  able  to  see 
anything  that  may  run  this  way.  Let 
fly  at  it,  will  you,  should  it  come. 
Only  please  take  care  not  to  shoot 
me." 

With  that  I  left  her,  and  drove  with 
trudging  steps  through  the  coarse, 
wiry  undergrowth,  helped  somewhat 
by  recollection  of  the  road  I  had  taken 
in  the  morning,  and  aided  also 
by  the  sound  of  the  bell.  How- 
ever, I  had  not  advanced  fifty  paces 
when  I  found  further  progress  impos- 
sible. There  was  no  question  how- 
ever that  the  chimes  came  from  the 
bell  I  had  inspected  in  the  morning, 
so  I  levelled  a  pistol  at  the  blackness 
in  the  direction  whence  the  sounds 
were  coming,  and  fired.  The  trees  all 
about  me  glanced  out  yellow  to  the 
flame  ;  the  bell  instantly  ceased  ;  but 
one  had  to  listen  to  make  sure,  so 


deafening  was  the  noise  among  the 
branches  of  the  terrified  creatures 
roosting  up  there.  I  levelled  a  second 
pistol  and  fired  again,  with  a  renewal 
of  the  distracting  outbreak  overhead, 
rolling  in  a  wave  of  discordant  uproar, 
so  wild  that  the  effect  upon  the  hearing 
defies  language.  I  waited  a  little, 
eagerly  hearkening.  The  ringing  had 
ended.  The  forest  noises  died  away, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  you  heard  nothing 
but  the  familiar  croakings  and  chirrup- 
ings,  chiefly  out  in  the  open.  There 
were  too  many  trees  in  the  road  to 
render  it  likely  I  had  hit  the  ringer  ; 
indeed  I  had  not  fired  with  that  idea. 
But  I  thought  that  whatever  it  was 
that  rang  the  bell  might  come  sneak- 
ingly  my  way,  and  I  strained  my 
hearing  for  any  sound  resembling  the 
rustling  of  the  coarse  growth  pressed 
by  the  foot ;  but  nothing  of  the  sort 
was  audible,  so  I  returned  to  Miss 
Grant,  and  walked  with  her  back  to 
where  the  hammock  was. 

Well,  it  was  a  mystery  not  to  be 
solved  by  wondering  at  it.  I  own  I 
slept  but  little  that  night  through 
thinking  of  it,  whilst  Miss  Grant  next 
morning  confessed  that  she  had  not 
closed  her  eyes. 


(To  be  continued.) 


FATHER  DAMIEN. 

No  golden  dome  shines  over  Damien's  sleep : 

A  leper's  grave  upon  a  leprous  strand, 

Where  hope  is  dead,  and  hand   must  shrink  from  hand, 

Where  cataracts  wail  toward  a  moaning  deep, 

And  frowning  purple  cliffs  in  mercy  keep 

All  wholesome  life  at  distance,  hath  God  planned 

For  him  who  led  the  saints'  heroic  band, 

And  died  a  shepherd  of  Christ's  exiled  sheep. 

O'er  Damien's  dust  the  broad  skies  bend  for  dome, 

Stars  burn  for  golden  letters,  and  the  sea 

Shall  roll  perpetual  anthem  round  his  rest : 

For  Damien  made  the  charnel-house  life's  home, 

Matched  love  with  death;  and  Damien's  name  shall  be 

A  glorious  benediction,  world-possest. 


H.  D.  EAWNSLEY. 
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AUSTRALIAN  POLITICS. 


IT  has  been  said  that  Australian 
politics  are  the  politics  of  great  ques- 
tions and  little  men.  Like  most  gen- 
eralisations this  is  hardly  accurate. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  Sir  John  Macdonald,  of 
Canada,  are  men  of  equal  calibre 
to  many  who  have  made  for  them- 
selves names  in  English  history.  Mr. 
Gillies,  Premier  of  Victoria,  has  a 
parliamentary  skill  and  experience 
which  would  fit  him  to  lead  in  any 
deliberative  assembly ;  while  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  of  Queensland,  has  a 
genius  for  practical  legislation  which 
has  made  the  statute-book  of  his 
colony  a  model.  Among  many  younger 
men,  the  names  of  Mr.  Deakin  of 
Victoria,  Mr.  Barton  of  New  South 
Wales,  Mr.  Sabre  Mackenzie  of  New 
Zealand,  and  Mr.  Inglis  Clark  of  Tas- 
mania, would  all,  if  there  were  any 
unity  of  sentiment  between  Australia 
and  England,  be  known  to  every  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  public  affairs. 

Nor  is  the  standard  of  Australian 
legislatures  generally  low.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  majority 
of  members  are  either  disorderly  or 
corrupt.  Personal  corruption  is,  I 
believe,  entirely  unknown.  Such  im- 
proper influencing  of  votes  as  does  occur 
takes  the  form  (not  altogether  un- 
known in  the  case  of  dockyard-towns 
in  England)  of  pleasing  the  member 
by  spending  public  money  in  his  con- 
stituency. Members  may  also  occa- 
sionally use  their  position  to  obtain 
early  information  of  projected  public 
works ;  but  those  who  act  in  this  way 
are  much  fewer  than  the  too  suspicious 
public  is  ready  to  believe,  while  their 
conduct  has  rarely,  if  ever,  any  refer- 
ence to  their  votes.  Upon  the  whole, 
our  Parliaments  are  a  fair  reflex  of 
Australian  life  ;  and  if  they  are  not 
better,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the 


constituencies.  These,  in  the  absence 
of  some  disturbing  local  feeling,  will 
as  a  rule  choose  the  best  man  that 
offers  himself ;  and  they  prefer  an 
educated  man  to  one  who  is  unedu- 
cated. 

The  fault  of  our  Parliaments  is 
inexperience.  Members  are  anxious 
to  do  well,  but  they  do  not  know  the 
business  of  legislation.  Most  of  them 
are  entirely  untrained  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  having  no 
knowledge  of  English  Parliamentary 
history,  and  being  without  that  in- 
stinct for  government  which  is  the 
heritage  of  tradition  of  the  English 
leisured  class.  In  most  of  the  Colonies 
this  defect  is  remedied  by  payment  of 
members — a  policy  which  must  in 
time  create  professional  politicians, 
who,  like  professionals  in  any  other 
walk  of  life,  do  their  work  better  than 
amateurs.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this 
inexperience,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  members,  there  is  a 
considerable  waste  of  time  in  aim- 
less motions  and  long  speeches.  There 
is  none  of  that  intolerance  towards 
bores  which  is  a  feature  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  so  that  every  member  can 
rely  upon  making  himself  heard  for 
any  number  of  hours  together.  The 
chambers  are  too  small  and 'the  num- 
ber of  members  too  few  to  admit  of 
drowning  a  member's  voice  by  noise. 
The  Speaker  will  at  once  detect  any 
one  making  this  attempt  and  silence 
his  interruptions  by  a  call  to  order. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
several  hundred  men  are  crowded  in  a 
small  room  and  under  dark  galleries, 
organised  expressions  of  the  general 
disinclination  to  listen  to  a  tiresome 
speech  can  easily  be  made,  which 
would  be  quite  impossible  among  the 
smaller  numbers  scattered  sparsely  on 
the  benches  of  a  Colonial  Assembly. 
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In  consequence  of  this  inability  to 
make  itself  felt,  the  public  opinion 
of  an  Australian  Parliament  is  not 
the  restraining  force  upon  the  conduct 
of  an  individual  member  that  it  is  in 
England.  On  the  contrary,  systematic 
defiance  of  the  opinion  of  the  House  is 
a  common  and  (if  the  offending  mem- 
ber represent  an  Irish  constituency) 
often  a  necessary  step  towards  emi- 
nence and  notoriety.  Disorderly 
scenes,  when  they  occur,  are  made  the 
most  of  by  the  Press ;  and,  though 
some  things  are  left  unnoticed,  many 
things  are  brought  into  undue  and 
unnecessary  prominence.  There  are 
episodes  in  the  House  of  Commons 
career  of  Mr.  Disraeli  during  his  last 
premiership  which  would  have  formed 
the  theme  of  naming  paragraphs  in 
Australian  newspapers,  but  which  the 
English  papers  passed  over  in  silence ; 
while  the  particular  weakness  which 
endeared  the  O'Gorman  Mahon  to  an 
English  House  of  Commons  would  be 
regarded  with  different  eyes  by  an 
Australian  Assembly.  Members  who 
are  positively  disorderly  are  very  few, 
and  generally  either  belong  to  the 
Irish  race  or  represent  an  Irish  constit- 
uency. Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  where  disorder  does 
occur,  it  goes  further  than  would  be 
permitted  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  consequence  of  that  inability  of 
public  opinion  to  make  itself  felt 
which  has  been  already  noticed. 

It  is  true  that  the  casual  visitor  to 
an  Australian  Assembly  will  not  carry 
away  a  good  impression.  The  explan- 
ation is  a  simple  one.  For  the  reason 
already  given,  every  member  thinks 
he  is  entitled  to  speak  on  every  ques- 
tion, and  if  the  question  is  one  of  any 
importance  his  constituency  will  prob- 
ably expect  him  to  speak.  In  the 
nature  of  things  most  of  these  speeches 
must  be  bad  and  dull.  There  are  few 
subjects  which  cannot  be  threshed  out 
by  the  leading  men  on  either  side. 
The  rank  and  file,  if  they  insist  on 
making  themselves  heard,  must  expect 
to  fail  as  makers  of  speeches.  If  they 
become  as  sensible  of  their  own  dulness 


as  their  hearers  are,  they  may  be 
tempted  to  enliven  their  remarks  with 
personalities.  A  stranger  resents  these ; 
but  the  most  legitimate  discussion  of 
most  of  the  subjects  of  debate  would 
be  equally  distasteful  to  a  stranger. 

One  consequence  of  the  small  num- 
bers of  an  Assembly  and  of  the  sparse 
population  of  a  Colony  is  not  altogether 
unsatisfactory.  The  saying  that  no 
man  can  be  a  hero  to  his  own  valet 
strictly  applies  to  Australian  politics. 
In  Australian  public  life  a  man  cannot 
pose ;  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
community  and  the  narrow  circle  in 
which  he  lives,  he  is  speedily  found 
out.  It  would  be  impossible  for  many 
men  who  pass  in  England  as  repre- 
sentative Australians,  and  who  even  get 
returned  upon  the  faith  of  their  pro- 
fession to  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
win  the  confidence  of  any  Australian 
constituency.  The  attempt  has  been 
made  and  in  vain.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  get  into  office  upon  the  credit 
of  qualities  he  does  not  possess.  He 
may  not  be  the  best  man  for  the  posi- 
tion ;  but  his  strength  and  weakness 
are  known  to  every  one.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  is  always  the 
case  in  England.  Judicious  mediocrity 
loves  a  crowd. 

The  fear  of  being  thought  an  im- 
postor often  leads  to  another  extreme, 
especially  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  most  reason  to  fear  being  found 
out.  In  every  Colonial  Parliament 
there  'are  one  or  two  members  who 
strenuously  endeavour  to  create  a 
reputation  for  honesty  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  blunt  speech.  But  they  do 
not  always  succeed.  In  every  Parlia- 
ment, too,  there  are  men  who,  in  their 
anxiety  to  be  plain  and  practical,  ne- 
glect all  forms  and  graces  of  style,  even 
to  ignoring  at  times  the  ordinary  rules 
of  seemly  behaviour. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  draw- 
backs, public  life  in  Australia  has 
several  great  advantages.  Not  only 
are  the  questions  of  policy  large  and 
far-reaching,  but  the  influence  of  the 
individual  in  their  decision  is  very 
great.  Nowhere,  whether  in  public  or 
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in  private  affairs,  does  the  individual 
count  for  so  much  as  he  does  in  Aus- 
tralia. There  is  no  helpless  fluttering 
against  the  iron  bars  of  class  or  tradi- 
tion :  every  stroke  of  work  tells :  a 
man  can  use  his  strength  in  Australia, 
whether  it  is  strength  of  muscle  or  of 
brain.  The  daily  victory  over  the 
forces  of  Nature  in  the  material  world 
gives  confidence  in  other  struggles. 
This  feeling  of  energy  and  hope  can- 
not fail  to  be  strengthened  by  an 
experience  of  office.  So  much  in  a 
new  country  depends  on  good  admin- 
istration, and  so  little  of  administra- 
tion is  as  yet  settled  into  a  routine, 
that  much  more  responsibility  and 
power  attaches  to  a  minister  of  the 
Crown  in  an  Australian  Colony  than 
is  the  case  in  England.  There  are 
here  no  official  traditions  handed  down 
from  one  permanent  secretary  to 
another  :  there  are  seldom  precedents 
in  important  matters :  whatever  is 
done  must  be  done  upon  direct  and 
ministerial  responsibility.  Fortunately, 
considering  how  short-lived  most  Aus- 
tralian ministers  are,  the  Civil  Service 
is  singularly  efficient,  and  no  minister 
need  go  wrong  for  want  of  competent 
advice.  The  Service,  it  is  true,  has 
been  overcrowded  in  the  exercise  of 
political  patronage,  and  contains  many 
drones  ;  but  I  believe  that  in  all  the 
Colonies  the  responsible  officials  of  the 
departments  are  men  of  high  character 
and  great  ability.  It  has  recently 
been  my  fortune  to  be  a  member  of  a 
Board  of  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
the  Civil  Service  of  New  South  Wales  ; 
and  in  the  performances  of  the  duties 
of  that  office  I  have  many  times  won- 
dered that  the  State  should  be  able  to 
secure  the  services  of  so  many  able 
and  educated  men  at  the  low  salaries 
which  are  paid  in  the  Colonies  to  Civil 
Servants. 

A  general  election  has  lately  taken 
place  in  the  three  largest  Colonies, 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
Victoria.  In  each  of  these  contests 
the  Irish  vote  has  played  an  important 
part.  In  New  South  Wales  it  was 
given  as  a  block  vote  in  favour  of 


Protection.  In  Yictoria,  where  the 
fiscal  question  was  not  in  issue,  it  was 
given  as  a  block  vote  to  the  publicans 
with  a  pious  opinion  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade.  In  Queensland  it  was  given  as 
a  block  vote  in  favour  of  "  National- 
ism ".  Through  all  these  inconsisten- 
cies there  is  one  guiding  clue ;  in  every 
case  the  vote  was  cast  against  the 
Government.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  partly  connected  with  religion  and 
partly  with  politics.  The  Irish  priest- 
hood, in  strict  obedience  to  the  teach- 
ings of  their  Church,  desire  to  get 
control  of  the  public  schools,  while  the 
Irish  laity,  who  are  not  guided  by  the 
priesthood,  desire  to  get  control  of  the 
public  offices.  Public  opinion  how- 
ever (possibly  owing  to  prejudice)  is 
not  inclined  to  assist  the  Irish  in 
realizing  either  of  these  wishes.  In 
Australia,  as  in  America,  the  Irish 
have  always  formed  a  party  by  them- 
selves ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
illustrations  which  they  have  given  of 
their  power  to  govern  have  been  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  Twice  in  the  his- 
tory of  Victoria  the  Catholic  party 
has  been  in  power,  once  under  Sir 
John  O'Shaunessy,  and  once  under  Sir 
Bryan  O'Loghlan  ;  and  the  lesson 
which  was  then  taught  has  never  been 
forgotten  either  in  Victoria  or  in  the 
other  Colonies.  With  an  instinctive 
capacity  for  political  organization,  elo- 
quence, industry,  and  administrative 
power,  Irishmen  in  office,  when  they 
are  supported  by  an  Irish  majority, 
have  (in  Australia  at  all  events)  shown 
themselves  entirely  without  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  money.  The  administrations 
before  referred  to,  like  the  succession 
of  administrations  which  ruled  in  New 
South  Wales  by  the  support  of  the 
Irish  party  from  1883  to  1887,  are 
pre-eminent  in  Australian  history  for 
their  reckless  extravagance  in  public 
works.  Whatever  Government  may 
be  in  power,  the  Irish  are  the  great 
billet-hunters  :  five  applicants  out  of 
every  six  for  any  Government  appoint- 
ment, however  poorly  paid,  are  certain 
to  bear  Irish  names.  The  desire 
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therefore  of  the  Irish  as  a  party  to 
get  the  control  of  patronage  into  their 
own  hands  is  very  strong,  and  partly 
explains  the  solidity  of  the  Irish  vote. 
But  the  tie  which  binds  the  party  to- 
gether is  more  religious  than  political. 
The  educated  Irish,  who  unfortunately 
form  an  insignificant  minority  among 
their  Australian  compatriots,  together 
with  the  few  English  Catholics,  who  in 
Australia  are  almost  invariably  men 
of  the  highest  attainments  and  cha- 
racter, are  of  course  in  no  degree  in- 
fluenced by  the  mere  desire  for  power. 
They  cannot,  however,  ignore  the  re- 
ligious basis  upon  which  their  party 
rests.  In  every  part  of  the  world 
the  Catholic  Church  is  making  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  control  of  primary 
instruction.  In  Australia  this  attempt 
has  been  for  the  present  effectually 
foiled,  and  the  wisest  Catholics  recog- 
nize that  for  the  present  at  any  rate 
it  cannot  succeed,  while  many  of  them 
are  even  being  convinced  that  their 
fear  of  secular  education  was  ill- 
founded  and  their  hostility  mis-di- 
rected. Nevertheless,  whatever  may 
be  the  feelings  of  the  laity,  the  priest- 
hood cannot  let  the  matter  rest.  They 
cannot,  except  in  flagrant  disobedience 
to  their  vows,  assent  to  the  education 
of  the  rising  generation  passing  into 
other  hands.  For  many  years  they 
kept  up  a  vigorous  assault  upon  the 
national  system  of  education.  Within 
the  last  five  years,  however,  they  have 
changed  their  tactics,  and  for  many 
elections  past  the  Education  Act  has 
not  been  mentioned.  This  policy  of 
ominous  silence  has  at  last  attracted 
general  attention.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  the  Irish  clergy — for  in  Australia 
at  the  present  day  the  Catholic  clergy 
are  mostly  Irish,  and  of  a  very  different 
stamp  from  the  men  who  laboured  to 
assist  Bishops  Wilson  and  Ullathorne, 
or  that  powerful  and  most  gifted  son 
of  the  Church,  Archbishop  Vaughan — 
are  as  active,  and  the  Irish  vote  is 
cast  as  solidly,  as  in  the  most  stirring 
times  of  previous  contests. 

It  has   been  noticed,  too,   that  the 
political  sympathies  of  the  clergy  are 


wide  and  incalculable.  Only  two  years 
ago  in  New  South  Wales  the  Protec- 
tionists were  a  small  body  of  Sydney 
artisans,  most  of  whom  were  Protest- 
ants. Since  that  time  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  the  author  of  the  Education 
Act,  pronounced  strongly  for  Free 
Trade,  and  in  two  years  every  Irish 
member,  with  only  one  exception,  has 
become  a  Protectionist,  and  nearly 
every  Irish  vote  in  the  Colony  is  cast 
against  Free  Trade.  In  Victoria, 
where  there  are  signs  of  a  revival  of 
Free  Trade,  the  majority  of  Irishmen 
oppose  Protection.  In  New  South 
Wales  the  Irish  clergy,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Cardinal  Moran,  are  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  temperance.  In 
Victoria  they  have  ostentatiously  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  publicans.  In 
Queensland  the  Irish  party  were  the 
noisiest  Nationalists  ;  in  New  South 
Wales  the  only  Imperialists  we  have 
are  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Protec- 
tionist Party.  The  explanation  of 
these  suspicious  alliances  is  easy. 
They  are  in  every  instance  connected 
with  the  fight  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  making  to  upset  the  educational  sys- 
tem. Nothing  is  any  longer  said  about 
the  Education  Act ;  but  the  vote  of 
the  Church  is  given  in  every  Colony  in 
favour  of  whatsoever  policy  may 
chance  to  be  that  of  the  Opposition, 
in  the  hope  that  under  the  cover  of 
silence  a  large  number  of  members 
may  be  returned  dependent  upon 
Catholic  support.  Of  course  it  is  not 
denied  that  there  are  many  Catholics, 
as  there  are  many  non- Catholics,  who 
believe  in  Protection,  or  object  to 
Local  Option.  What  is  held  is,  that 
it  is  contrary  to  all  probability  that 
Irishmen  should  give  block  votes  upon 
these  questions  unless  there  were  some 
ulterior  object.  As  "  The  Age  ",  a 
newspaper  which  has  the  largest  cir- 
culation in  Victoria,  said  in  one  of 
several  leading  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

It  is  not  Catholicism  as  a  form  of  the 
Christian  religion  which  has  to  be  guarded 
against,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  a  political  organization,  employing 
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political  modes  to  achieve  a  political  end. 
That  end  is  the  acquisition  by  the  Catholic 
priesthood  of  something  like  a  million 
and  a  half  of  public  funds,  to  be  employed 
by  them  for  educational  purposes.  If  can- 
didates would  honestly  declare  to  the  elec- 
tors that  they  sought  admission  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  achieving  that 
end,  they  would  be  listened  to  with  respect, 
although  the  four-fifths  of  the  people  who 
are  content  to  release  the  State  from  the 
duty  of  imparting  religious  instruction  to 
their  children  and  to  assume  it  themselves 
would  emphatically  testify  by  their  votes 
that  they  would  not  tolerate  exceptional 
claims  on  the  part  of  any  sect.  But  a 
number  of  the  candidates  have  not,  we 
believe,  honestly  declared  their  sentiments, 
and  are  trying  to  creep  into  Parliament 
on  the  strength  of  popular  issues,  about 
which  they  themselves  care  very  little. 

This  attitude  of  the  Irish  and  Catho- 
lic party,  which  is  also  that  of  a 
section  of  the  Anglican  Church,  fore- 
shadows a  great  struggle  with  Cleri- 
calism. The  wealth  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Australia  is  enormous,  and 
the  Propaganda  at  Home  appears  to 
be  acting  upon  Canning's  principle  and 
really  calling  into  existence  a  new 
world  to  recompense  the  Church  for 
its  declining  power  in  Europe.  Within 
the  last  seven  years  churches,  schools, 
colleges,  seminaries,  nunneries,  sister- 
hoods, and  monastic  orders  have  been 
founded  or  established  in  all  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies,  and  are  many  of  them 
under  the  control  of  Frenchmen, 
Italians,  and  Englishmen  of  excep- 
tional ability,  who  present  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  illiteracy  of  the  ordi- 
nary country  priest.  In  addition, 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  raised 
in  Australia  and  granted  by  Pu>me  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection 
of  buildings ;  and  all  this  increase  of 
power  and  improvement  of  organiza- 
tion has  taken  place  while  the  other 
religious  bodies  are  inactive  and  de- 
clining in  authority.  Nowhere  is  it 
more  difficult  than  in  a  young  coun- 
try to  forecast  the  future  ;  but  it  seems 
plain  from  present  indications  that, 
unless  some  new  and  modifying  influ- 
ence asserts  itself,  the  scene  of  the 
struggle  between  Church  and  Liberty 


will  be  changed  from  France  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

To  turn  however  from  speculation 
to  the  questions  of  the  day.  These 
are,  in  their  order  of  importance,'-,the 
settlement  of  the  land,  the  preserva- 
tion of  commercial  freedom,  and  the 
political  relations  between  Australia 
and  Great  Britain.  Some  years  ago 
I  ventured  to  assert  in  these  pages 
that  the  future  of  Australia  for  the 
next  thirty  years  rested  with  the 
engineers.  The  recent  discoveries  of 
underground  rivers  in  the  most  arid 
portions  of  the  continent  have  given 
those  words  a  greater  significance. 
The  difficulty  of  Australia  has  always 
been  the  fear  that  the  land  will  not 
support  a  large  population.  These 
discoveries  of  water  dispel  that  fear. 
It  now  appears  that  the  volumes  of 
rain  which  fall  about  once  in  five  years 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Australian 
continent,  covering  with  floods  the 
plains  which  for  four  years  previously 
have  not  known  more  moisture  than 
might  be  given  in  England  by  a  good 
fall  of  dew,  find  their  way  through 
the  porous  soil  into  channels  and 
chambers  beneath  the  surface,  where, 
at  a  depth  of  one  or  two  thousand 
feet,  they  provide  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  the  most  precious  commodity 
known  to  the  Australian  squatter.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  at  present  how  the 
use  of  these  underground  supplies  of 
water  may  change  the  face  of  the 
Australian  continent.  The  overflow 
from  one  bore,  at  a  place  called 
Kerribree,  has  already  cut  a  channel 
of  several  feet  in  depth  through  the 
sand,  and  now  forms  a  permanent 
river  of  several  miles  in  length  in 
what  used  to  be  an  absolutely  water- 
less country.  It  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  as  more  water  is  brought  to  the 
surface,  the  clouds  will  take  up  more 
moisture  by  evaporation  and  the  rain- 
fall will  increase.  Then,  with  regular 
rainfall  and  inexhaustible  tanks  and 
creeks,  even  the  Australian  squatter 
might  begin  to  be  contented. 

One  effect  this  discovery  of  water  is 
certain  to  have,  and  that  before  very 
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long.  By  opening  the  interior  of  the 
continent  it  will  render  possible  direct 
trans-continental  communication  be- 
tween Sydney  and  Port  Darwin.  If 
this  road  were  constructed,  what  is 
virtually  a  new  continent  would  be 
opened  to  English  trade ;  while  the 
trade  between  India  and  Australia 
would  assume  vast  proportions.  It  is 
not  even  unreasonable  to  suppose  that, 
when  the  line  to  Port  Darwin  and  the 
line  through  the  Euphrates  valley  are 
constructed,  direct  communication  be- 
tween Sydney  and  London  could  be 
made  in  eighteen  days.  Even  at 
present,  while  the  English  syndicate 
that  shall  construct  these  lines  is  yet 
playing  in  the  cradle  with  other  toys 
than  scrip  and  tools,  the  possibility  of 
such  developments  suggests  much  to 
those  who  follow  Australian  affairs, 
and  tends  to  lift  our  politics  from  the 
provincial  category.  The  Land  Quest- 
ion, in  one  form  or  another,  comes  up 
in  every  Parliament.  How  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  classes,  how  to  en- 
courage settlement  in  the  dry  districts, 
how  to  provide  for  the  extermination 
of  pests  both  vegetable  and  animal, 
how  to  secure  that  the  profit  of  State 
expenditure  shall  not  pass  entirely  into 
the  pockets  of  a  few  fortunate  land- 
owners— these  are  all  questions  which 
would  tax  the  highest  administrative 
skill,  and  which  have  a  true  and  per- 
manent social  importance. 

Nor  should  the  second  of  our  great 
public  questions  be  without  attraction 
for  all  students  of  public  affairs.  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  have  fur- 
nished the  world  with  a  great  lesson 
in  the  merits  of  the  rival  fiscal  policies 
of  Freedom  and  Restriction.  Starting 
together  as  Free  Trade  Colonies,  Vic- 
toria, after  twenty  years  of  Freedom, 
adopted  a  policy  of  Commercial  Re- 
striction. At  the  time  she  made  the 
change  in  1866,  she  had  every  advant- 
age over  the  older  Colony.  She  was 
200,000  ahead  in  population  ;  she  had 
1,000,000^.  a  year  more  revenue;  her 
external  trade  was  8,000,000^.  a  year 
Larger  ;  her  area  of  cultivated  land  was 


larger  by  150,000  acres ;  she  was  the 
equal  of  New  South  Wales  in  shipping 
and  far  ahead  of  her  in  manufactures. 
Since  1866  the  two  Colonies  have 
pursued  their  courses  along  the  same 
lines  in  nearly  all  respects,  except  as 
to  their  fiscal  policies.  If  anything, 
the  conditions  have  been  more  favour- 
able to  Victoria  than  to  New  South 
Wales.  The  former  has  a  compact, 
well-watered  territory,  with  fertile 
land  close  to  the  sea-board  and  to  the 
markets.  New  South  Wales  has  a 
wide  expanse  of  territory  exposed  to 
periodic  droughts,  with  nearly  all  the 
good  land  lying  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea-board. 
Victoria  had  a  political  disturbance  in 
1876,  but  since  that  time  has  been 
singularly  well  governed.  New  South 
Wales  has  been  exposed  to  the  worst 
and  most  protracted  drought  known  in 
this  century,  a  drought  which  has 
lasted  with  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensity for  seven  years,  and  during 
which  eight  millions  of  sheep  perished 
from  starvation  in  a  single  year. 
These  two  disturbances  may  fairly  be 
set  off  one  against  the  other.  In  other 
respects  the  Colonies  have  had  the 
same  means  of  progress,  though  Vic- 
toria was  able  to  use  them  earlier. 
Taking  the  period  between  1866  and 
1888  there  is  no  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Colonies  in  the  expen- 
diture on  public  works  of  monies 
received  from  the  sale  of  Crown  lands 
and  from  loans  ;  for,  although  in  the 
totals  New  South  Wales  seems  to  have 
received  from  these  sources  about 
eight  million  pounds  more  than  Vic- 
toria, she  has  not  had  over  the  whole 
period  the  use  of  so  much  as  her  south- 
ern neighbour.  Victoria  both  borrow- 
ed money  and  sold  her  lands  earlier 
than  New  South  Wales,  and  so  has  had 
the  same  advantage  over  her  of  using  a 
larger  amount  of  public  money  that 
an  individual  would  have,  who  had 
borrowed  100£.  a  year  for  ten  years, 
over  another  who  in  the  tenth  year 
borrowed  1,500^.,  having  in  the  pre- 
ceding nine  years  borrowed  nothing. 
Further,  Victoria  has  had  the  advant- 
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age  in  the  character  of  her  population, 
which  has  always  been  marked  by 
greater  energy.  This  may  be  owing 
to  climatic  influences,  but  is  more  pro- 
bably to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  gold-fields  attracted  to  Victoria  the 
flower  of  British  youth  and  energy. 
In  mineral  produce  Victoria  has  out- 
paced New  South  Wales,  the  gold  yield 
alone  being  greater  by  many  millions 
in  value  than  the  total  quantity  of 
minerals  of  all  sorts,  including  coal, 
produced  in  New  South  Wales.  This 
state  of  things  is  now  being  altered 
and  New  South  Wales  is  beginning  to 
pass  Victoria  in  mineral  production. 
The  conditions  of  the  comparison  are 
thus  considerably  in  favour  of  Victoria, 
yet  what  is  the  result  ?  Victoria,  who 
when  she  was  a  Free  Trade  Colony 
was  in  everything  which  indicates 
material  progress  ahead  of  New  South 
Wales,  has  been  steadily  falling  behind 
in  the  race  since  she  adopted  Protec- 
tion. In  1866  the  Victorian  revenue 
was  one  million  more,  in  1888  it  was 
one  million  less,  than  that  of  New 
South  Wales.  In  1866  the  imports 
into  Victoria  were  valued  at  five 
millions  more  than  those  into  New 
South  Wales:  last  year  the  imports  into 
Victoria  only  exceeded  those  into  New 
South  Wales  by  one  million.  In  1866 
the  exports  from  Victoria  were  valued 
at  three  millions  more  than  those  from 
New  South  Wales  :  last  year  they 
were  seven  millions  less.  In  1866 
under  Free  Trade  Victoria  had  already 
a  considerable  manufacturing  industry, 
whereas  New  South  Wales  could  hardly 
be  spoken  of  as  a  manufacturing 
Colony.  Yet  in  1887  New  South 
Wales  employed  in  her  manufacturing 
industries  45,783  hands  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  a  million,  with  a  machinery 
of  26,152  horse-power,  while  Victoria 
employed  45,773  with  a  machinery  of 
21,018  horse-power,  showing  a  surplus 
in  favour  of  New  South  Wales — small 
it  is  true,  but  still  a  surplus.  In  only 
one  respect  has  Victoria  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  New  South  Wales  — 
namely  in  agriculture.  In  this  respect 
she  has  increased  the  lead  over  New 


South  Wales  which  she  possessed  in 
1866.  She  has  increased  her  cultivation 
five-fold,  while  New  South  Wales  has  in- 
creased hers  barely  three-fold.  But  in 
the  face  of  the  protracted  drought  in  the 
latter  Colony,  and  the  superior  adapti- 
bility  of  Victorian  soil  to  agriculture, 
increase  in  this  respect  cannot  out- 
weigh the  testimony  of  decline  given 
by  other  facts.  It  is  impossible  indeed 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  pro- 
gress of  one  Colony  has  been  ham- 
pered by  Protection,  while  the  progress 
of  the  other  has  been  furthered  by 
Free  Trade.  Should  good  seasons 
return,  and  the  affairs  of  the  country 
be  carefully  and  economically  managed,, 
there  is  no  fear  that  New  South 
Wales  will  give  up  the  policy  under 
which  her  progress  has  been  so  phen- 
omonenal ;  and  should  there  be  any 
reaction  in  England  in  favour  of  a 
restrictive  policy,  she  may  yet  play 
the  part  of  the  nurturing  daughter 
and  keep  alive  the  mother  of  her 
Freedom  by  the  support  of  her 
example. 

The  third  great  question  in  Austra- 
lian politics  is  that  which  has  come- 
forward  for  the  first  time  at  the  last 
general  election  in  Queensland,  namely 
the  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  self-governing  Colonies.  For 
the  first  time  in  Australian  history 
Nationalism  has  become  a  party  cry. 
The  precise  aims  of  the  Nationalists 
and  the  actual  modifications  of  the- 
existing  relations  which  they  desire 
have  not  been  clearly  defined,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  party 
really  represents  anything  more  than 
a  vague  sentiment  of  opposition  to  the 
extravagant  claims  of  the  Imperialists. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  as  a  party  it 
owes  its  existence  in  Australia  to  the 
noisy  demonstrations  of  delight  in 
England  over  the  despatch  of  the 
Soudan  contingent,  and  to  the  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  the  political 
significance  of  the  Naval  Defences 
Bill.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion, 
may  exist  as  to  the  wisdom  of  de- 
spatching a  military  force  from 
Australia  to  the  Soudan,  all  parties 
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seem  agreed  that  such  an  act  will 
never  be  repeated  ;  while  it  is  certain 
that  no  responsible  ministry  of  an 
Australian  Colony — not  even  that  of 
Victoria,  where  the  Imperialist  feeling 
is  strongest — has  taken  the  same  view 
of  the  Naval  Defences  Act  which  has 
been  taken  in  England.  That  measure, 
which  Lord  Carnarvon,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  and  the  British  Press  regard  as 
an  expression  of  the  determination  of 
Australians  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  naval  power  of  the  British 
Empire,  is  universally  regarded  in 
Australia  simply  as  a  measure  of 
coastal  defence.  The  several  Austra- 
lian Parliaments  have  consented  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the 
British  squadron,  because  they  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
most  economical  method  of  preserving 
their  own  shores  from  hostile  attack. 
It  is  probable — at  least  the  speeches  of 
prominent  English  public  men  give 
colour  to  the  idea — that  the  intention 
of  the  British  Government  in  sub- 
mitting this  bill  to  the  Australian 
Parliaments  was  different,  and  that 
the  British-Australian  squadron  may 
be  used  in  time  of  war  for  the  protec- 
tion of  British  sea-borne  commerce. 
If  this  be  the  intention  of  the  British 
Government,  it  cannot  be  too  plainly 
asserted  that  the  Australian  tax-payer 
regards  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  Eng- 
land as  an  English  concern,  and  believes 
that  in  time  of  war  his  wants  could 
be  supplied  by  other  nations,  and  his 
exports  carried  safely  under  the  shelter 
of  a  neutral  flag.  When  such  senti- 
ments are  prevalent  in  Australia,  it  is 
surely  injudicious  on  the  part  of 
Englishmen  who  value  national  union 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
recent  legislative  sanction  to  the  con- 
tribution of  Australian  money  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  English  squadron 
on  the  Australian  coast.  It  is  certain 
that  the  view  taken  in  England  of 
this  transaction  had  a  marked  effect 
in  raising  opposition  to  the  measure  in 


Queensland.  The  Colonies  are  not 
prepared  to  enter  into  "  a  partnership 
with  England  in  the  toils  and  glories 
of  empire "  ;  and  the  less  the  obliga- 
tion to  do  so  is  spoken  of  or  enforced, 
the  better  the  chance  of  preserving 
national  union.  It  may  be  perfectly 
true  that  as  a  part  of  the  British 
dominion  we  cannot  escape  bearing 
our  share  of  national  burdens ;  but 
it  is  highly  undesirable  to  remind  a 
mass  of  unthinking  and  ill-informed 
voters  of  this  disagreeable  fact  until 
one  is  prepared  with  a  practical  plan 
of  relief.  The  appearance  of  the 
Nationalist  party  in  Australian  politics 
will  not  be  without  benefit  to  England, 
if  it  serves  as  a  wholesome  warning 
against  injudicious  and  fantastic 
schemes  of  union.  Organic  questions 
ought  not  to  be  raised  except  in  cases 
of  necessity  ;  and  the  doctrinaires  and 
busybodies  who  force  them  before  the 
prosaic  and  peace-loving  voter  in 
Australia  are  doing  more  harm  to  the 
cause  of  union  than  they  can  be  aware 
of.  No  doubt  the  motive  of  such 
persons  is  good,  and  it  is  therefore 
perhaps  ungenerous  to  criticize  their 
conduct  harshly.  Let  them  confine 
their  efforts  to  making  Australia  and 
other  Colonies  known  to  Englishmen 
and  they  will  be  rendering  a  real 
public  service.  The  way  to  consolidate 
the  scattered  dominions  of  the  Queen 
is  to  diffuse  information,  so  that  the 
importance  of  every  part  may  be  uni- 
versally appreciated.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  Englishmen  should 
follow  Colonial  affairs  with  close 
interest,  but  they  might  know  more 
about  them  than  they  do.  They  ought 
to  recognize  that  Australian  politics 
are  worthy  of  attention,  not  only 
because  of  their  bearing  upon  English 
interests,  but  because  of  their  intrinsic 
political  importance.  If  this  article 
should  help  in  any  way  to  that  end, 
its  purpose  will  be  amply  realized. 

B.  B.  WISE. 

SYDNEY,  March,  1889. 
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SAINTE-BEUVE,  it  is  well  known, 
signalized  "  Madame  Bo  vary  "  as  the 
herald  of  a  new  spirit  in  litera- 
ture. Of  this  spirit  he  thought  he 
detected  symptoms  all  around  him ; 
science,  the  spirit  of  observation, 
maturity,  strength,  a  touch  of  hard- 
ness ;  "  Anatomists  and  physiologists," 
he  concludes,  "  I  meet  you  on  all  sides  ". 
That  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  world 
has  had  enough  and  to  spare  since  then, 
in  fiction  and  elsewhere,  of  anatomy 
and  physiology.  Among  other  mani- 
festations, what  Lord  Tennyson  has 
called  Zolaism  has  gathered  to  a  head, 
soon  to  burst,  some  hope,  and  pass 
away.  Flaubert  is  still  by  many  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  high  priests  of 
Zolaism,  or  rather  perhaps  as  one  of  the 
prophets  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  full 
revelation  of  Zolaism,  who  desired  to 
see  the  things  that  we  see.  M.  Zola 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Flaubert,  and 
claimed'  for  his  own  work  the  benefit 
of  the  prestige  of  Flaubert's  name  and 
fame.  He  has  found  Flaubert  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  apostolical  succession 
from  Stendhal  down  to  himself,  the 
reigning  pope. 

Flaubert  himself  protested,  so  far 
as  it  lay  in  his  proud  and  reserved 
nature  to  protest,  against  this  en- 
forced consecration.  While  recog- 
nizing and  encouraging  the  early 
promise  of  his  younger  friends,  M. 
Zola,  M.  Daudet  and  the  brothers 
Goncourt,  he  resented  George  Sand's 
labelling  them  as  his  "  school".  These 
friends  of  his,  he  pleaded,  laboured 
for  what  he  despised,  and  were  at 
small  pains  about  that  which  with 
himself  was  the  object  of  tormenting 
search.  The  word  is  not  a  whit  too 
strong  for  what  Mr.  Pater  has  called 
Flaubert's  martyrdom  for  style.  For 
himself,  he  regarded  as  of  very  se- 
condary importance  technical  detail, 
local  information,  in  short,  the  his- 
torical and  literal  aspect  of  things. 


His  supreme  aim  was  beauty,  for 
which  his  fellow-workers  displayed 
but  scant  zeal.  It  is  interesting  to 
know,  and  to  know  from  his  own 
lips,  that  he  shared  with  Tourgueneff 
neither  his  severity  towards  "  Jack  " 
nor  the  immensity  of  his  admiration 
for  '•  Son  Excellence  Rougon "  :  one, 
in  his  opinion,  had  charm,  the  other 
strength,  but  neither  one  nor  other  was 
mainly  pre-occupied  with  what  for  him 
was  the  end  of  art — with  beauty.  He 
muses  rather  sadly,  how  difficult  it  is 
for  us  to  understand  one  another.  Here 
were  two  men,  whom  he  was  very  fond 
of,  both,  in  his  judgment,  true  artists 
— Tourgueneff  and  Zola.  Yet  all  the 
same  they  in  no  wise  admired  Chateau- 
briand's prose,  and  still  less  Gautier's. 
They  saw  nothing  in  phrases  which 
filled  him  with  rapture. 

In  a  word,  then,  so  far  from  regard- 
ing himself  as  the  founder  of  this  new 
school,  Flaubert  in  his  own  eyes  was 
rather  the  last  of  the  Romantics.  In 
his  letters  to  George  Sand  he  was  fond 
of  calling  himself  votre  vieux  roman- 
tique.  Hugo,  Chateaubriand,  Gautier 
were  gods  of  his  idolatry.  He  couples 
himself  with  Gautier  as  a  survivor  from 
an  earlier  age.  In  those  sad  days  after 
1870,  Gautier  in  Paris,  if  still  a  god, 
was  a  god  in  exile.  There  were  new 
religions  in  art.  "Poor  Theo",  sighs 
Flaubert,  "no  one  now  speaks  his 
language.  We  are  fossils  stranded 
and  out  of  place  in  a  new  world  ". 
We  find  him  again  in  those  later 
years  complaining  that  men  of  letters 
were  so  little  men  of  letters  in  his 
sense.  There  was  hardly  any  one  save 
Hugo  left,  with  whom  he  could  talk 
of  things  that  interested  him.  One 
day  Hugo  quoted  to  him  some  passages 
from  Boileau  and  Tacitus ;  it  was  as 
if  he  had  received  a  present,  Flaubert 
said,  so  rare  had  the  thing  become. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
Sainte-Beuve  being  a  looker  on,  perhaps 
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in  some  sense  saw  best  how  the  game 
was  going.  Flaubert  had  undeniably 
more  in  common  with  this  new  world 
than  he  would  seem  to  have  been  him- 
self aware.  If  he  was  a  Romantic, 
his  Romanticism  was  at  all  events  not 
the  Romanticism  of  1830  ;  he  wore 
his  scarlet  waistcoat  with  a  very  de- 
cided difference.  There  is  more  science, 
more  observation,  in  a  sense  more  ma- 
turity ;  there  is  none  of  the  froth  and 
exuberance  of  1830.  But  with  the 
exuberance  are  gone  also  the  elan  and 
the  charm  of  youth  of  the  early  Ro- 
mantics. It  is  Romanticism  grown 
old,  which  has  outlived  not  only  the 
follies  of  youth,  but  also  its  insou- 
ciance, its  vigorous  spontaneousness, 
its  faith  and  enthusiasm.  There  was 
only  one  thing  he  wanted,  he  said,  but 
that  was  a  thing  not  to  be  had  for  the 
asking — an  enthusiasm  of  some  sort. 
In  playful  seriousness,  he  signs  one 
letter  Directeur  des  Dames  de  la  Desilr 
lusion.  Disenchantment  is  the  secret 
at  once  of  his  bitterness  and  his  force. 
If  the  beautiful  Aladdin's  palace  of 
romantic  art  be  only  a  phantom 
palace  of  magic,  he  will  steadfastly  fix 
his  disenchanted  gaze  on  the  barren 
site,  left  more  barren  by  the  flight 
of  the  past  splendour.  But  his  soul 
still  yearns  for  the  beauty  of  it,  and 
the  old  enchantment  has  thus  much 
sway  over  his  imagination  still,  that 
the  remembered  glory  dwarfs  and 
makes  drearier  the  natural  landscape. 
Disenchantment  is  the  Nemesis  of  the 
tricks  which  romance  is  apt  to  play 
with  fact.  There  is  a  beauty  which 
includes  fact,  which  is  beyond  and 
above  fact.  That  is  the  sphere  where 
Shakspeare  dwells — not  alone.  But 
there  is  also  a  beauty  which  lies  by 
the  side  of  fact.  The  weaker  impulse 
of  romance  is  tempted  sometimes  to 
shrink  from  the  roughness  of  the  way 
and  to  turn  aside  into  By-Path  Mea- 
dow ;  and  thereby  fails  to  attain  to 
the  Beulah  of  poetic  truth.  Rightly 
enjoyed,  By-Path  Meadow  need  prove 
no  primrose  path  to  the  everlasting 
bonfire.  Like  that  other  meadow  which 
lay  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  of 


water  of  life,  the  meadow  beautiful 
with  lilies  and  green  all  the  year 
round,  where  Christian  and  Hopeful 
lay  down  and  slept,  its  sunlit  flowers 
may  afford  rest  and  recreation  from 
the  dust  and  heat  of  the  main  road  of 
life.  But  those  who  mistake  it  for 
the  highway  may  find  themselves 
astray.  Vain  Confidence  seeking  by 
this  path  the  Celestial  Gate  is  apt  to 
fall  into  the  deep  pit  which  is  on  pur- 
pose there  made  by  the  prince  of  these 
grounds  to  catch  vainglorious  fools 
withal,  and  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  by 
his  fall.  Some  nobler  souls  the  path 
may  lead,  as  it  led  Christian  and  his 
companion,  as  it  led  Flaubert,  to  a 
sojourn  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Giant 
Despair.  A  strong  Shakespeare  ab- 
sorbs and  supersedes  the  weaker  ro- 
mance, gives  us  poetry,  which  is  at 
once  more  real  and  more  romantic 
than  the  romances  in  vogue  before  his 
day.  Yet  even  Shakespeare,  before 
attaining  to  the  ripe  graciousness  of 
Prospero,  had  perhaps  his  fleeting 
mood  of  Timon.  And  from  his  great 
contemporary  Cervantes  the  romances 
drew  a  spirit,  which  was  only  not 
bitter  irony,  because  it  was  first  of  all 
pitying  humour.  In  the  case  of  Flau- 
bert the  spirit  of  observation,  married 
to  his  early  Romanticism,  begot,  alas  ! 
no  Shakesperean  offspring,  no  radiant 
romance  of  reality.  The  offspring  is 
disillusion,  with  bitter  and  mordant 
irony. 

For  all  but  the  strongest  natures 
the  romance  which  is  primarily  pic- 
turesque is  a  delightful  playground, 
but  a  bad  school.  Naturally  so,  be- 
cause it  was  never  meant  for  a  school 
to  learn  the  discipline  of  life  in.  For 
the  experienced,  for  the  worker,  for 
the  weary,  romance  is  pure  blessing. 
For  inexperience  and  youth  the  bless- 
ing is  not  without  its  danger.  Thus 
much  foundation  at  all  events  Plato 
had  for  the  severity  of  his  famous 
judgment.  After  the  glowing  colour 
and  deep  shadows  of  picturesque  ro- 
mance, the  work-day  world  is  in  dan- 
ger of  appearing  too  dull  and  gray  ; 
after  its  passions  and  heroisms  and 
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adventures  the  common  round  is 
in  danger  of  appearing  stale  and 
unprofitable.  "  My  life,"  wrote  Flau- 
bert when  about  eighteen  years  old, 
"  which  I  had  dreamed  was  to  be  so 
full  of  beauty  and  poetry  and  love, 
will  be  like  the  rest,  circumscribed, 
monotonous,  reasonable,  stupid.  I 
shall  read  for  the  law,  I  shall  get 
admitted  ;  and  then,  for  a  fit  sequel, 
I  shall  go  and  live  in  some  small 
provincial  town  like  Yvetot  or  Dieppe 
with  a  post  of  substitut  or  procureur 
du  roi." 

Emma     Renault's     girlhood     was 
nourished  on  sentimental  religion  and 
romance.     Her  first   dream  was  of  a 
life   of    ascetic   ecstasy ;  her  next,   a 
dream  of  a  life  of  love  and  passion. 
The  actual   life   that  destiny  had   in 
store  for  her  was  a  life  to  be  dragged 
out  by  the   side    of    poor  blundering 
Charles   Bovary  in  the    blank  mono- 
tony of  Tostes  and  Yonville  1'Abbaye. 
Emma's   sentiment   was    false ;    how 
false,  is  pitilessly  shown  once  for  all 
in  the  awed  reverence  she  accords  to 
the    senile    and    slobbering    Due   de 
Laverdiere  because  he  had  been  once 
the   lover   of  a   queen.     Yet  there  is 
pity  in  the  breast  of  the  reader,  more 
pity,  as  Sainte-Beuve  observes,  than  is 
in  the  breast  of   the  author,  for  the 
beautiful  sentimental  girl  set  in  this 
prison    of    stupidity   and     humdrum. 
Her  life  is  the  tragedy  of  disillusion, 
from   unhappy  marriage  to  unhappier 
sin,  from   sin  to  suicide.     In  spite  of 
disillusion    Emma    is    Emma  to    the 
last.     Her  suicide  is  as  much  a  bit  of 
sentimentality  as  her  sin ;  and  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  great  final  dis- 
illusion, she  presses  her  dying  lips  to 
the  crucifix  with  the  most  passionate 
kiss  of  her  whole  life. 

For  a  generation  Romanticism  had 
been  dreaming  sentimental  dreams  of 
passion  set  free  from  the  prose  of  ordi- 
nary restraints.  The  novel  of  "Madame 
Bovary  "  was  the  cruel,  inevitable 
awakening.  Flaubert's  irony  was  the 
appointed  scourge  for  the  immoral 
sentimentality  of  French  romance. 
This  is  the  justification,  if  justification 
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there  can  be,  for  a  nakedness  in  cer- 
tain scenes  which  is  abhorrent  to 
English  taste,  abhorrent  to  all  true 
taste.  It  is  not  only,  as  even  in 
his  rebuke  Sainte-Beuve  admits,  that 
the  picture  of  vice  is  not  alluring, 
that  the  author  neither  sympathises 
nor  condones.  The  true  plea  is  that 
the  stripping  of  romance  from  vice  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  artistic  motive. 
Circe's  swine  must  contemplate  in  the 
unflattering  mirror  of  truth  the  naked 
deformity  of  their  swinishness.  Thus 
only  were  the  bewitched  to  be  disen- 
chanted. It  was  one  of  the  humours 
of  the  Second  Empire  to  greet  "Madame 
Bovary  "  with  a  criminal  prosecution. 
It  was  whimsical,  and  yet  a  course  not 
difficult  to  understand,  to  spare  Circe 
and  to  punish  Ulysses. 

Emma  Bovary  entered  upon  life  with 
all  the  illusions  of  romance.  She 
visited  the  bitterness  of  her  disillusion 
on  the  head  of  her  doting  husband, 
who  anticipated  Mr.  Casaubon's  trick 
of  making  a  noise  over  his  soup. 

Flaubert,  who  had  entered  upon  life 
in  the  glow  of  Romanticism,  visited  his 
disenchantment  upon  the  provincial 
life  about  him.  With  a  touch  of  pa- 
thetic comedy  he  has  told  us  in  his 
preface  to  his  friend  Bouilhet's  "  Der- 
nieres  Chansons  "  of  the  dreams  of  him- 
self and  his  companions  in  their  college 
days ;  of  their  superb  extravagance, 
the  last  waves  of  Romanticism  reach- 
ing them  in  the  provinces,  and  making 
the  more  violent  commotion  in  their 
brains,  because  hemmed  in  by  the 
barriers  of  provincial  conventionality. 
They  used  to  be  mediaeval,  insurrec- 
tionary, oriental ;  carried  daggers  in 
their  pockets  and  so  forth.  Foolish 
enough,  no  doubt,  and  in  no  wise  laud- 
able, Flaubert  admits,  but  what  hatred 
of  commonplace  !  what  reverence  for 
genius  !  how  we  admired  Victor  Hugo  ! 
From  sheer  disgust  with  the  contrast 
of  plain  existence,  one  of  his  com- 
panions, he  tells  us,  blew  his  brains 
out,  another  hanged  himself  in  his 
neckkerchief.  Flaubert  took  another 
way;  he  wrote  "  Madame  Bovary ".  He 
avenged  himself  at  one  blow  on  hated 
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commonplace  and  betraying  Romanti- 
cism. 

His  aim,  however,  was  neither  to 
satirize  nor  to  moralize.  Dissection, 
even,  was  in  his  judgment  a  form  of 
vengeance,  and  he  conceived  that  he 
had  no  call  or  claim  to  be  a  minister 
of  vengeance.  His  aim  was  simply  to 
present  the  truth,  to  get  to  the  soul  of 
things,  to  reach  and  abide  by  what  is 
essential  in  life.  Of  set  purpose  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  accidental  and 
dramatic.  Pas  de  monstres,  he  ex- 
claims, et  pas  de  heros.  No  monsters 
and  no  heroes,  that  is  a  far  cry  from 
1830  and  Victor  Hugo.  Looked  at 
closer  it  is  not  so  far  as  it  at  first 
appears.  It  is  really  the  next  step, 
the  step  of  reaction.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  them,  the  mind  fails  to 
take  seriously  the  theatricality  of 
monsters  and  heroes.  Then  for  a  sea- 
son the  only  reality  that  can  pass 
itself  off  for  real  is  the  normal,  the 
average,  the  unheroic.  Flaubert's  aim 
was  simply  to  present  life  as  it  is.  He 
succeeded  to  a  miracle  in  presenting 
life  as  he  saw  it  with  eyes  from  which 
had  just  dropped  the  coloured  glasses 
of  Romanticism.  Life,  unhappily,  is 
only  too  full  of  monsters  and  mon- 
strosities ;  the  boon  of  a  free  Press 
does  not  allow  us  to  forget  them  for  a 
moment.  Life  has,  too,  Heaven  be 
praised  for  it,  its  heroisms  beyond  the 
skill  of  romance  to  surpass,  its  heroes 
from  Gordon  to  Alice  Ayres.  No 
monsters  and  no  heroes, — that  is  not 
reality.  It  is  but  the  reality  visible  in 
the  reaction  from  romance.  It  is  the 
art  of  disillusion. 

But  with  Flaubert  it  is  art.  That 
is  the  important  point  for  literary 
criticism.  It  is  not  "  naturalism  ".  It 
is  not  the  complacent  copying  of  com- 
monplace ;  nor  is  it  a  scraping  with  a 
muck-rake  for  the  muck's  sake.  We 
know  from  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
whe  served  a  literary  apprenticeship 
with  him,  that  Flaubert,  in  spite  of  his 
great  friendship  for  M.  Zola  and  his 
great  admiration  for  his  vigorous 
talent,  never  forgave  him  his  natural- 
ism. Flaubert,  caustically  remarks 


his  talented  disciple,  was  no  mere 
Realist  because  he  observed  life  with 
care  any  more  than  M.  Cherbuliez  is 
an  Idealist  because  he  observes  life 
badly.  Art,  ideal  as  it  necessarily  is, 
cannot  do  without  observation,  but  its 
kingdom  cometh  not  with  observation 
alone.  It  penetrates  to  the  spirit  and 
reveals  the  significance  of  the  things 
observed.  "  Madame  Bovary"  is  art  by 
its  intensity  of  vision,  by  its  inevi- 
tableness,  by  its  style.  It  is  a  vision 
of  a  certain  order  of  life,  penetrating, 
essential  and  complete,  told  in  incom- 
parable language.  So  unerring,  so 
convincing  is  the  truth  of  the  vision, 
so  entirely  is  it  without  the  ornament, 
the  surprises,  the  bending  and  trim- 
ming of  fact,  which  had  been  custo- 
mary in  romance,  that  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  cry  has  been  raised, 
whether  for  praise  or  blame, — "  This 
is  not  art ;  this  is  life  itself."  The  cry 
is  intelligible,  but  it  is  a  very  am- 
biguous piece  of  praise.  In  "  Anna 
Karenine,"  there  is  an  episode,  which 
according  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
turns  out  to  import  absolutely  nothing, 
and  to  be  introduced  solely  to  give  the 
author  the  pleasure  of  telling  us  that 
all  Levine's  shirts  had  been  packed  up. 
"Look,"  says  Mr.  Arnold  in  effect. 
"  It  leads  to  nothing.  That  is  how 
things  happen  in  life.  This  is  not  art ; 
this  is  a  piece  of  life  itself".  No,  it 
is  not  a  piece  of  life  itself.  It  is  only 
rather  poor  art.  It  falls  between  the 
two  stools  of  reality  and  real  art. 
Between  life  and  a  book  there  must 
always  remain  a  great  gulf  fixed.  To 
merely  copy  in  art  the  apparently 
meaningless,  anomalous,  or  unintelli- 
gible things  of  life,  on  the  plea  that 
such  things  do  actually  exist,  is  to 
mistake  the  whole  aim  and  scope  of  art. 
Many  able  writers,  no  doubt,  in  order 
to  cheat  the  reader  into  taking  their 
story  for  matter  of  fact,  have  employed 
the  device  of  putting  in  bits  of  unneces- 
sary information.  It  is  a  trick  as  old 
as  Defoe.  Flaubert's  method  is  the 
exact  contrary.  He  is  real  by  piercing 
to  the  essence  of  things,  by  selecting 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  in  life. 
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No  ordinary  life  to  ordinary  eyes  was 
ever  so  natural  as  Emma  Bovary's,  so 
free  from  surprises  and  accidents.  It 
is  life,  but  life  pictured  in  the  seer's 
vision  of  fate.  The  dulness  and  hum- 
drum of  life  are  so  seized  by  art  that 
they  are  no  longer  dull  and  humdrum, 
but  have  become  poignant  tragedy, 
searching  our  hearts  with  pity  and 
terror.  And  with  all  its  accuracy  of 
observation,  and  all  its  science,  the 
leaven  of  Romanticism  is  present  and 
active.  Thence  that  wonderful  prose 
fashioned  by  Flaubert  with  incredible 
effort  out  of  the  resources  bequeathed 
by  Chateaubriand  and  Gautier,  with 
its  sound,  its  colour,  its  fastidious 
use  of  an  abounding  vocabulary, 
Thence  the  vivid  beauty  of  the  pic- 
tures which  detach  themselves  from 
the  narrative  and  have  the  distinction 
and  distinctness  of  fine  painting. 
Thence  the  perpetual  beating  as  of 
an  unresolved  discord  between  experi- 
ence and  aspiration,  every  dissonance 
in  the  inevitable  progression  of  sus- 
pended discords  gaining  its  poignancy 
from  its  suggestion  of  the  full  roman- 
tic chord. 

Sainte-Beuve  quarrels  with  this  per- 
sistent poignancy  of  dissonance  as  at 
once  a  flaw  in  art,  and  a  failure  in 
truth.  That  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth  has  already  been  insisted  on. 
No  doubt  even  Tostes  and  Yonville 
1'Abbaye  might  have  yielded  some- 
thing better  than  the  uniform  unlove- 
liness  of  Emma's  surroundings,  some 
beautiful  soul,  some  charm  of  first  love 
or  glory  of  self-sacrifice.  George  Sand, 
who  with  consistently  Rousseau-like 
sentiment  had  passed  from  singing  the 
woes  of  thefemme  incomprise  to  paint- 
ing village  idylls,  was  likewise  offended 
by  the  unvarying  bitterness  of  Flau- 
bert's tone  ;  and  urged  him  to  turn 
his  unrivalled  vision  in  a  similar 
direction.  Flaubert  admired  George 
Sand's  work  heartily,  unaffectedly, 
without  reservation.  But  these  idylls 
he  must  leave  to  her.  She  charmed, 
but  she  did  not  convince.  He  must 
convince,  and  he  felt  that  he  could 
never  convince  with  the  rose-coloured 


village    idyll.       He    was    a    critical 
master  of  method.     He  divined  that 
happy  accident,  convenient  coincidence, 
consoling     conversion     of     character, 
all  the  things  which  go  to  make  up 
the  very  essence  of  the  charm  of  ro- 
mance, are  out  of  place  in  that  novel 
of  ordinary  life,  which  as  the  funda- 
mental element  of  its  artistic  effect 
seeks  first  of  all  to  convince.     From 
his  standpoint  and  for  his  purposes, 
they  were  part  of  that  accidental  and 
dramatic  on  which  he  must  resolutely 
turn  his  back.      It  was  not  enough 
that  his  incident  might  have  happened, 
he  must  tie  himself  down  to  the  things 
that  must  have  happened.     Balzac  has 
somewhere  a  saying  to  the  effect,  that 
the  actual  happening  of  unlikely  things 
is  the  only  excuse  for  their  unlikeli- 
hood ;  and  that  accordingly  in  fiction 
where  there  can  be  no  actual  happen- 
ing, unlikely  things  are  without  excuse. 
This  is  a  saying  that  has  no  application 
to  romance.      Romance  convinces  by 
pleasing ;  in  it  the  wildest  improba- 
bility justifies   itself   by  beauty   and 
imaginative  propriety.    But  "  Madame 
Bo  vary  "  must  please  by  convincing.  Of 
the  axiom  of  art  contained  in  Balzac's 
saying,  "  Madame  Bovary  "  is  a  more 
perfect    illustration    than   any   story 
of   Balzac's  own,  more   perfect   even 
than  "  Eugenie  Grandet  ". 

Flaubert,  too,  coming  quite  at  the 
end  of  the  stir  of  Romanticism,  was 
addressing  an  audience  which  had 
been  glutted  with  the  romantic. 
Beauty,  strength,  prowess,  heroism, 
striking  incident  and  intricate  situa- 
tion had  all  come  to  be  regarded  as 
so  much  stock-property  of  romance  ; 
and,  to  a  taste  grown  critical  and  scien- 
tific after  a  surfeit  of  romance,  were 
tainted  with  something  of  romantic 
unreality.  Art  less  inexorable  than 
"  Madame  Bovary  "  would  have  been 
in  danger  of  appearing  sentimental,  or 
merely  pretty  or  picturesque.  So 
Flaubert  denied  himself  things  beau- 
tiful and  engaging  •  in  themselves. 
The  solitary  exception  is  the  physical 
beauty  of  Emma  ;  and  this  exception 
is  as  significant  as  the  rule.  In 
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romance  the  beauty  of  woman  is  a  spell 
and  a  power.  It  dominates,  bewitches, 
maddens,  consoles,  inspires,  glorifies. 
It  is  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of 
princes,  stronger  than  the  policy  of 
statesmen.  Kings  kneel  to  it,  heroes 
live  and  die  for  it.  That  is  the  kind 
of  sway  Emma  would  love  to  dream 
of ;  and  her  beauty  served  but  to 
procure  for  her  two  heartless  and 
vulgar  intrigues  with  a  soulless  liber- 
tine and  a  pusillanimous  sentimental- 
ist. Through  all  her  life  the  shadow 
of  sordid  evil  is  on  her  beauty ;  and 
after  the  dreadful  death,  we  are  forced 
to  sit  beside  the  corpse  through  the 
watches  of  the  night,  to  mark  that 
this  beauty,  too,  was  an  illusion  that 
must  pass,  and  with  shrinking  eyes  to 
observe  it  under  the  befouling  touch 
of  dissolution. 

So  again  in  the  matter  of  incident. 
After  the  intoxicating  wealth  of  inci- 
dent in  romance,  Flaubert  is  temperate 
to  the  verge  of  total  abstinence.  In 
romance  the  seemingly  most  trivial 
occurrence  leads  infallibly,  through 
devious  and  delightful  ways,  to  death 
or  victory.  A  face  seen  by  chance  in 
a  crowd  is  certain  to  reappear  in  the 
crisis  of  your  fate.  One  glance  from 
a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  and  you  find 
yourself  entangled  hand  and  foot  in 
inextricable  and  far-reaching  threads 
of  crime  or  conspiracy.  A  hasty  word 
to  a  stranger  in  a  tavern,  and  your 
humble  destiny  is  interwoven  with 
the  plots  and  passions  of  queen  and 
cardinal.  Wanderings  about  strange 
streets  and  into  unknown  houses  al- 
ways lead  to  something  fateful, — a 
glimpse  of  a  girl  to  be  followed  and 
sought  thenceforward  amid  danger 
and  intrigue  through  mazes  of  en- 
trancing mystery,  or  the  awakening 
of  some  malignant  enmity  never  there- 
after to  cease  to  haunt  your  path. 
And  the  infinite  delight  of  it  all ! 
Only  unfortunately  things  do  not 
happen  so  at  Tostes  or  Yonville 
1'Abbaye ;  or  if  they  did,  the  critical 
reader  would  want  for  it  something 
better  than  the  bare  word  of  the 
novelist.  "When  Emma  goes  to  the 


ball  at  the  Chateau,  the  scent  of  the 
old  romance-reader  sniffs  a  plot  at  last. 
When  she  enters  with  alacrity  upon 
her  first  flirtation,  his  nose  is  down 
on  the  trail, — to  come  to  a  prompt 
check,  however.  The  aristocratic  ad- 
mirer of  the  night  before  rides  by  as 
she  is  on  her  way  homeward  ;  and  they 
never  meet  again.  That  is  not  how 
meetings  end  in  romance.  Yet  in  this 
meeting  there  was  a  fatefulness  so 
awful  in  its  implacable  necessity,  that 
beside  it  the  fate  of  romance  is  but  a 
playing  at  fate.  The  man  who  flirted 
with  her  perhaps  never  gave  her 
another  thought ;  perhaps  recollected 
his  passing  attentions  as  a  meritorious 
act  of  good-nature  to  the  pretty  woman 
who  seemed  to  know  no  one  of  all  the 
company.  And  he  had  given  a  human 
soul  the  little  determining  push  over 
the  edge  of  the  inclined  plain,  down 
which  it  must  slide  through  sin  and 
degradation  to  the  self-inflicted  death 
by  poison.  So  it  is  with  the  rest  of 
what  we  must  call  the  incidents  of 
the  novel,  such  as  the  removal  to 
Yonville,  or  the  first  plafconic  philan- 
dering with  Leon.  This  is  the  only 
species  of  incident  that  Flaubert  allows 
himself.  Striking  incident  or  co-in- 
cidence would  savour  of  the  accidental, 
would  awake  suspicion  of  arrangement 
of  artifice.  His  incidents  must  be 
necessary  and  inevitable.  They  can 
therefore  have  no  decorative  or  ro- 
mantic beauty  ;  their  interest  is 
purely  tragic  ;  they  are  but  moments 
in  the  unfolding  of  fate  in  the  soul  of 
Emma  Bovary. 

It  is  assuredly  a  sombre  and  pitiless 
story  ;  but  the  truth  was  that  for 
Flaubert's  epoch  the  satisfying  charm 
of  the  simpler  cadences  had  been  lost 
by  over-much  familiarity.  No  idyllic 
prettiness  of  presentation  could  bring 
before  the  mind  with  the  force  of 
Flaubert's  irony  the  romance  and 
passion  possible  to  the  dullest  human 
life.  Upon  her  return  from  the  famous 
ball,  the  stamp  of  middle  class  which 
was  on  her  husband  and  her  home, 
the  total  lack  of  the  style  for  which 
she  yearned,  were  to  Emma  irritating, 
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intolerable,  nauseating.  And  by  her 
side  her  fond,  awkward  husband  is 
rubbing  his  hands  with  satisfaction  at 
finding  himself  at  home  again.  Or 
again  later,  when  Emma  has  fallen 
lower,  Bovary,  returning  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  from  a  visit  to  a  patient, 
is  afraid  to  awake  his  wife.  By  the 
flickering  light  of  the  china  night-lamp 
he  sees  dimly  the  closed  white  curtains 
of  his  little  daughter's  cot  by  the  bed- 
side. He  thinks  he  hears  her  light 
breathing,  and  straightway  falls  to 
making  plans  for  her  future.  He  sees 
the  little  thing  gradually  growing  up 
into  a  girl,  into  a  woman.  He  will 
save  money  and  take  a  little  farm  in 
the  country.  How  happy  they  will 
be,  they  three  together !  When  she 
is  fifteen  she  will  be  beautiful  like  her 
mother,  and  will  wear  large  straw  hats 
in  the  summer,  so  that  the  two  will 
look  like  sisters  in  the  distance.  And 
then  some  good  fellow  will  be  found 
to  marry  her ;  he  will  make  her  happy  ; 
it  will  go  on  like  that  always.  But 
Emma  is  not  really  asleep  ;  she,  too,  is 
dreaming  her  dream.  She  has  fled 
with  her  lover  to  some  strange,  new 
country  whence  they  will  never  return. 
They  wander  and  wander  silent,  en- 
twined in  each  other's  arms.  From 
mountain  tops  they  catch  glimpses  of 
foreign-looking  towns,  with  domes, 
and  bridges,  and  ships,  and  forests 
of  citron  trees,  and  cathedrals  of 
white  marble  ;  or  they  stand  amidst 
the  mingled  sounds  of  bells,  and 
the  neighing  of  mules,  and  the 
murmur  of  guitars,  and  the  splash 
of  fountains,  with  statues  gleaming 
under  their  veil  of  water,  the  spray 
sprinkling  the  fruit  piled  at  their  feet ; 
or  they  are  entering  a  fishing-village 
in  the  evening,  where  the  brown  nets 
are  drying  in  the  wind  along  the  cliff 
in  front  of  the  huts — somewhere  away 
from  this  home  and  this  husband  in 
the  picturesque  realms  of  romance. 
And  romance,  which  would  have  been 
no  dream,  lay  at  her  feet  in  poor 
Yonville  1'Abbaye,  only  blinded  and 
perverted  by  the  false  romantic,  she 
passed  it  by,  and  could  not  see  it. 


With  motherhood  might  have  come 
the  real  bliss  and  glory,  which  only 
begin  where  the  romance  of  art  leaves 
off  ;  the  village  idyll  is  no  fiction  of 
literature.  Nay  the  climax  of  the 
husband's  blundering  incapacity,  the 
day  of  his  deepest  humiliation,  might 
have  been  the  wife's  supreme  triumph. 
There  was  amongst  the  Bovarys' 
acquaintance  in  Yonville  1'Abbaye  a 
man  named  Homais,  an  apothecary, 
a  typical  specimen  of  the  provincial 
scientific  smatterer.  He  gets  his 
opinions  and  his  knowledge  ready- 
made  from  Parisian  journals  ;  and 
finds  a  vent  for  his  self-importance 
in  writing  letters  to  the  local  prints. 
He  reads  in  a  medical  paper  of  a  new 
surgical  operation  for  club-feet.  There 
was  a  stable-boy  at  the  village  inn 
with  a  club-foot,  and  forthwith  he 
scents  a  promising  scheme  of  self- 
advertisement.  He  writes  paragraphs 
to  air  his  knowledge,  hinting  that 
Yonville  1'Abbaye  is  not  so  far  behind 
Paris  in  matters  scientific  and  surgical 
as  it  is  the  fashion  to  suppose.  He 
understands  that  their  clever  towns- 
man, M.  Bovary,  is  likely  to  under- 
take this  famous  operation.  Unhappy 
doctor  !  unhappy  cripple  !  they  shrink 
both  equally  from  the  experiment. 
The  boy,  having  been  club-footed  from 
birth  was  accustomed  to  his  lot,  and 
dreaded  the  pain  and  danger;  Bovary 
knew  in  his  heart  that  he  was  but  a 
bungler  in  far  less  critical  operations. 
Both  victims  flutter  against  their  fate 
in  vain.  The  boy  is  taunted  with 
cowardice,  cajoled  with  flattering 
promises  of  straight  limbs  and  maidens'" 
smiles.  Bovary,  sick  at  heart  with 
nervous  dread,  is  urged  forward  by 
Homais  and  the  talk  Homais  has 
evoked.  But  it  is  his  wife  who  binds 
him  to  the  stake.  Her  romantic  senti- 
ment is  aroused  ;  if  her  husband  were 
to  become  a  celebrity,  she  might 
almost  like  him.  The  operation  is 
performed.  After  a  deceitful  ap- 
pearance of  success  followed  by  a 
sickening  interval  of  suspense,  morti- 
fication sets  in.  Another  surgeon  has 
to  be  sent  for,  and  the  limb  has  to 
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be  amputated.  Bovary  dares  not 
cross  the  threshold  of  his  house  ;  he 
cowers  inside,  his  head  on  his  breast, 
his  hands  clasped,  his  eyes  fixed  ; 
the  screams  of  the  boy  reach  him  from 
across  the  narrow  street.  In  his  misery 
he  turns  to  his  wife  for  comfort,  and 
she  repulses  him  with  passionate  con- 
tempt. The  pain  of  it  all  is  almost 
more  than  we  can  bear.  But  with 
what  force  the  dissonance  suggests  the 
might-have-been,  the  glorious  harmony 
of  a  true  home  and  true  wifehood  ! 
Picture  the  scene  with  a  pitying, 
comforting,  loving  wife  :  the  world 
outside  indignant,  contemptuous,  cruel ; 
inside,  husband  and  wife  and  love. 
If,  even  after  her  struggles  and  temp- 
tations and  sins,  Emma  had  had  that 
grace  of  womanhood  and  wifehood  left 
in  her  to  be  stirred  by  this  bitter  suffer- 
ing and  had  flung  her  arms  about  the 
man,  and  bidden  the  bruised  spirit  sob 
itself  to  rest  upon  her  bosom ;  even  then 
the  seven  devils  had  come  out  of  her, 
and  she  had  won  a  crown  of  everlast- 
ing glory.  Love  had  turned  the  mean 
surroundings,  the  stupidity,  the  suffer- 
ing, to  "  a  blaze  of  joy  and  a  crash  of 
song." 

The  episode  of  the  club-foofc  has 
been  put  in  the  fore-front  of  their 
objections  by  friends  and  foes.  It  has 
been  criticized  as  a  piece  of  naturalism, 
as  mere  ugliness,  as  but  an  occasion  to 
indulge  in  description  of  painful  and 
unnecessary  detail.  Flaubert's  method 
of  setting  everything  before  the  reader 
as  distinct  and  vivid  as  language  will 
make  it,  is,  of  course,  open  to  serious 
criticism,  when  he  has  to  treat  of 
things  which  are  physically  or  morally 
revolting.  Whether  in  this  episode 


the  artist  has  wrung  music  out  of  the 
dissonance,  whether  out  of  the  strong 
he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  forth  a 
strange,  new,  bitter  sweet — that  is  a 
question  upon  which  taste  may  be 
expected  to  always  differ.  But  it  is  not 
naturalism,  it  is  not  mere  ugliness. 
It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  spiritual 
tragedy,  the  fatal  triumph  of  half 
science  and  false  sentiment ;  it  is  the 
revealing  instance  to  exhibit  Emma's 
heart,  that  was  a  living  heart  once, 
morally  paralyzed  by  indulged  senti- 
mentality. And  it  is  a  turning-point  in 
the  action.  It  is  this  last  revelation  of 
her  husband's  uninteresting  incapacity, 
which  urges  her  tottering  soul  to  its 
final  plunge  to  perdition. 

"  Moralist,  you  know  everything, 
but  you  are  cruel."  It  is  in  these 
words  that  Sainte-Beuve  apostrophizes 
the  creator  of  "  Madame  Bovary." 
Cruelty  there  is  in  his  unrelenting 
irony,  cruelty  born  of  the  bitterness  of 
disillusion  towards  the  commonplace, 
but  cruelty  chiefly  towards  sentimental- 
ity and  ignorant  self-conceit.  And 
knowledge  there  is  deep,  wide,  minute. 
And  a  moral  there  is,  as  there  must 
always  be  in  any  true  picture  of  life  ; 
a  moral,  guiltless  as  Flaubert  is  of 
seeking  to  enforce  a  moral,  almost 
painful  in  its  force.  But  first  and 
last,  there  is  art  :  art  in  the  intensity 
of  vision  that  pierces  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  fact ;  art  in  the  note  of  tragedy, 
the  inevitable  march  of  fate  ;  art  in  the 
scrupulous  avoidance  of  everything  not 
essential  to  the  idea  ;  art  in  the  im- 
personal directness  of  presentation ; 
art  in  the  style. 

\V.  P.  J. 
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THE  military  expedition  sent  by  the 
Indian  Government  against  the  tribes 
who  dwell  in  the  hill-country  between 
Chittagong  and  Burmah  has  made  an 
effective  beginning  of  its  work.  It  has 
opened  roads  into  the  hills,  and  estab- 
lished fortified  posts  at  the  dominating 
points  of  communication.  The  column 
has  advanced  into  the  enemy's  country 
and  has  destroyed  the  stockades  of  the 
chiefs  who  were  specially  inculpated  in 
the  late  raids  on  the  plains  of  Chitta- 
gong. The  avenging  force  has  now 
stayed  its  hand  for  the  present.  A 
proclamation  has  been  issued  exhort- 
ing the  hill-men  to  submit  themselves 
to  British  authority,  and  they  have 
been  told  that  whatever  happens  a 
military  expedition  will  be  despatched 
in  November  to  march  over  the  hills 
into  Burmah.  It  is  very  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  tribes  may  see  the 
wisdom  of  tendering  their  submission 
before  it  is  too  late.  They  have 
neither  the  strength  nor  the  heart  to 
resist  the  British  power.  I  will  now 
venture  to  record  something  of  my 
own  experiences  with  these  mountain- 
eers dating  back  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  to  show  that  they  have  not  always 
been  unmanageable  or  unreasonable  in 
their  dealings  with  us. 

I  will  try  to  dispense  as  much  as 
possible  with  hard  Indian  names.  The 
Bengalis,  who  dwell  in  the  plains,  used 
to  call  all  the  hill-men  by  the  name  of 
Kookees.  On  further  acquaintance 
we  learnt  to  distinguish  them  as  being 
divided  into  Kookees,  Looshais,  and 
Shindoos.  But  these  distinctions  were, 
I  think,  devised  by  the  tribes  as  much 
for  their  own  convenience  as  for  any- 
thing else.  If  there  was  any  raid  or 
foray  from  the  hills,  and  we  taxed  the 
Kookees  with  it,  they  said,  "  Please 
sir,  it  was  not  our  doing ;  it  was  some 
of  those  wicked  Looshais  "  :  and  then 


if  we  asked  for  satisfaction  from  the 
Looshais,  they  replied  that  it  was 
none  of  their  doing,  but  that  the 
Shindoos  must  have  been  the  offend- 
ers. To  my  fancy,  these  hill-tribes 
were  all  very  much  tarred  with  the 
same  brush.  If  this  had  not  been  so, 
we  might  have  been  able  to  employ 
one  tribe  to  punish  the  other ;  and 
we  might  have  decimated  the  warriors 
of  the  contending  tribes  by  some  such 
policy  as  that  which  led  to  the  immortal 
combat  between  the  Clan  Chattan  and 
the  Clan  Quhele. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  hill- 
men  was  in  this  wise.  In  December, 
1845,  there  had  been  a  Kookee  raid  on 
one  of  the  villages  in  the  south  of 
Chittagong,  when  twenty  persons  were 
killed,  and  as  many  more  men,  with 
numerous  women  and  children,  were 
carried  off  into  captivity  in  the  hills. 
One  morning  on  going  to  the  little 
court-house,  where  I  sat  as  an  assistant- 
magistrate,  I  found  a  large  crowd  at 
the  door.  They  were  staring  at  four 
big  hill-men,  heavily  fettered  and  hand- 
cuffed, and  guarded  by  policemen  with 
drawn  swords.  I  found  a  letter  from 
the  district-magistrate  directing  me  to 
hold  the  preliminary  trial  of  these 
men,  who  were  charged  with  having 
been  concerned  in  the  raid  just  men- 
tioned. The  police  reported  that  the 
prisoners  had  been  apprehended  by  a 
friendly  frontier-chief  as  they  were 
returning  to  the  fastnesses  of  their 
native  hills. 

The  four  men  were  placed  before 
me,  and  I  wished  to  get  them  to  plead 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  But  they  did 
not  understand  a  word  that  was  said 
to  them.  The  language  of  my  court 
was  Bengali,  and  my  native  clerks 
knew  no  other  tongue.  There  was  a 
court-interpi-eter  who  spoke  Burmese, 
which  is  called  Mughee  in  Chittagong, 
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but  the  prisoners  did  not  understand 
what  he  said.  At  last  we  got  hold 
of  a  man  who  knew  both  Burmese 
and  the  Kookee  language,  and  so 
vre  opened  communication  with  the 
prisoners.  It  was  a  tedious  process.  I 
took  notes  in  English  of  the  questions 
put  and  answers  given.  I  spoke 
Bengali  to  my  clerk,  and  he  passed  it 
on  to  the  Mughee  interpreter, who  could 
not  understand  my  classical  Bengali : 
the  interpreter  communicated  it  to 
the  Kookee,  whom  we  had  impressed 
for  the  occasion ;  and  so  eventually  it 
got  to  the  accused,  whilst  their  answers 
came  back  through  the  same  round- 
about channel.  I  was  very  young  and 
zealous,  and  in  the  intervals  of  inter- 
pretation took  sketches  of  the  prisoners, 
with  their  broad  faces  and  flat  noses 
and  Tartar  eyes,  and  masses  of  hair 
rolled  up  on  their  heads,  like  the 
Thracians  of  Homer.  Eventually  it 
came  out  that  these  men  had  been 
sent  in  as  having  confessed  their 
guilty  share  in  the  raid,  and  they 
were  expected  to  repeat  their  confession 
to  me.  But  meanwhile  something 
had  happened  :  the  special  interpreter, 
who  had  been  sent  in  with  the  prison- 
ers, had  been  taken  ill  on  the  journey 
and  could  not  appear.  It  would  have 
been  his  business  to  interpret  the 
prisoners'  statements  as  confessions  of 
guilt,  and  we  should  not  have  been 
able  to  detect  him.  But  the  impro- 
vised Kookee  interpreter  who  talked 
Burmese,  not  having  been  primed  for 
the  occasion,  very  innocently  repeated 
what  the  accused  men  really  said, 
which  was  that  they  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  crime  imputed 
to  them. 

This  was  a  grave  interruption  to 
the  course  of  justice,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  native  police.  When  I 
examined  the  Bengali  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  the  survivors  that  had  fled  from 
the  village  when  it  was  raided,  I 
found  that  they  all  deposed,  with 
perfect  confidence,  to  the  identification 
of  each  of  the  prisoners,  although  they 
had  never  seen  them  before  in  their 


lives,  and  never  stopped  for  a  moment 
to  look  at  them.  Of  course,  inex- 
perienced as  I  was,  I  was  not  to  be 
misled  by  such  incredible  evidence  ; 
and  after  a  long  day's  work  at  the 
case,  I  sent  up  my  notes  with  a  re- 
port to  the  magistrate  recommending 
that  the  accused  should  be  released. 
The  magistrate  had  left  his  office,so  they 
had  to  be  taken  to  jail  for  the  night. 

The  next  day  the  magistrate  ordered 
the  prisoners  to  be  released ;  and  as  I 
had  taken  so  much  interest  in  the  case 
I  went  to  the  jail  to  see  that  their 
fetters  were  knocked  off  and  their 
handcuffs  removed,  for  the  police  had 
suggested  to  me  that  this  could  not  be 
done  with  safety  until  these  formidable 
savages  had  been  returned  to  the 
frontier-chief  who  had  apprehended 
them.  But  when  the  poor  fellows, 
who  had  never  before  seen  a  white 
face,  found  that  I  was  taking  an  active 
part  in  their  deliverance,  they  soon 
showed  that  they  valued  my  kind- 
ness, and  made  several  attempts  to 
say  something.  I  again  got  hold  of 
my  Kookee  interpreter  and,  after  a 
long  struggle  with  our  linguistic 
difliculties,  I  elicited  the  story  that 
these  men  were  Kookees,  who  had 
come  down  to  trade  about  an  elephant 
at  Bunderaban,  the  residence  of  the 
Mugh  frontier-chief,  styled  the  Phroo. 
They  had  first  been  plundered  by  the 
Phroo' s  people,  and  then  found  them- 
selves put  in  irons  and  sent  in  to 
Chittagong,  with  the  intimation  that 
they  would  be  hung  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  The  Phroo  thought  he 
had  thus  done  a  great  stroke  of 
business,  for  he  had  first  plundered 
his  Kookee  enemies,  and  had  then 
offered  them  up  as  a  peace-offering 
to  the  English  Government,  who 
wanted  to  punish  some  one  for  the 
raid.  I  tried  to  make  some  compen- 
sation to  the  poor  men  for  what  they 
had  undergone ;  and  though  I  never 
set  eyes  on  them  again,  I  believe  that 
they  went  home  with  the  impression 
that  a  white  man  was  not  such  a 
demon  as  they  had  been  told.  It  may 
be  that  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  these 
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men  are  among  the  hostile  tribes 
who  are  now  arrayed  against  us. 
I  can  only  remember  their  ugly 
but  smiling  faces  when  they  had 
been  brought  to  my  house  that  my 
wife  might  see  them.  They  went 
away  delighted  with  the  present  of 
some  tobacco  and  some  paltry  strings 
of  glass  beads  for  the  adornment  of 
their  wives  and  children ;  and  for 
some  reason  or  other  unknown  to  us 
there  were  no  more  Kookee  raids 
in  the  south  part  of  the  district  for 
some  time. 

Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  about 
1848,  I  had  temporary  charge  of  the 
district  of  Chittagong  as  magistrate. 
One  afternoon  as  I  was  leaving  my  office 
there  was  a  great  hubbub  among  the 
people,  and  I  found  that  some  police- 
men had  just  arrived  with  six  corpses, 
which  were  the  headless  bodies  of  some 
villagers  who  had  been  killed  in  a 
Kookee  raid,  at  a  place  only  about 
thirty  miles  due  east  of  the  station 
near  the  banks  of  the  Chittagong  river. 
The  raid  had  occurred  two  days  pre- 

• 

viously,  and  the  native  police-inspector 
had  sent  in  a  long  report  that  he  had 
been  to  the  village  and  found  the  dead 
bodies,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants— men,  women,  and  children 
• — had  been  carried  off  by  the  Kookees 
up  the  Chuktai-Nullah,  a  tributary  of 
the  Chittagong  river.  I  consulted  the 
officer  commanding  the  native  troops 
at  the  station,  but  he  was  unable  to 
let  me  have  any  of  his  men  without 
orders  from  the  general  of  division, 
which  it  would  take  several  days  to 
obtain.  So  I  determined  to  set  off  at 
once  with  such  feeble  forces  as  I  could 
raise,  six  men,  to  wit,  armed  with  old 
Tower  muskets  from  the  jail-guard 
and  my  own  guns  and  rifles,  to  see  if 
we  could  rescue  any  of  the  people  who 
had  been  carried  off.  We  embarked 
in  the  guard-boat,  and  a  strong  tide 
carried  us  rapidly  up  the  river  to  the 
raided  village,  which  was  a  scene  of 
misery  and  desolation.  Then  we  pushed 
on  as  far  as  the  tide  would  serve  us, 
until  a  dense  fog  compelled  us  to  stop 
for  the  night.  The  next  day  we  rowed 


on  again  till  we  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Chuktai-Nullah,  where  we  came 
upon  traces  of  the  raiders,  as  they  had 
left  behind  them  the  decapitated  bodies 
of  a  young  man  and  a  girl,  who  had 
either  attempted  to  escape  or  had 
broken  down  with  fatigue.  My  com- 
panions were  rather  dismayed  at  the 
unpleasant  sight,  and  would  gladly 
have  stopped.  But  I  insisted  on  going 
up  the  Nullah  for  the  chance  of  finding 
some  others  of  the  captives  who  might 
have  escaped  into  the  jungle.  The 
water  in  the  Nullah  was  so  shallow 
that  we  had  to  leave  the  guard-boat 
and  proceed  in  small  canoes  or  dug- 
outs, which  we  impressed.  We  made 
very  slow  progress  over  the  boulders 
and  shallows,  and  again  a  heavy  fog 
came  on  and  stopped  us  altogether. 
This  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  us, 
for  when  we  began  to  creep  on  the 
next  morning  through  the  fog,  we 
heard  voices,  and  suddenly  found  our- 
selves close  to  the  raiders  and  their 
prisoners,  whom  they  were  dragging 
along  up  a  steep  path  over  the  hills. 
I  use  the  word  dragging,  because  each 
of  the  poor  captives  was  secured  by  a 
sort  of  rope,  made  of  jungle-creepers, 
which  was  passed  through  a  gash  cut 
under  the  tendon  Achilles  of  the  left 
leg ;  and  as  the  wound  must  have 
been  very  sore,  the  captives  could 
only  hobble  rather  slowly  whilst  their 
captors  goaded  and  dragged  them 
along.  I  should  not  omit  to  state 
that  at  that  period  the  Kookees  had 
no  guns,  nor  any  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  fire-arms.  Great  therefore  was  their 
surprise  and  terror  when  we  fired  a 
volley  at  them,  and  kept  up  a  hot  fire 
as  fast  as  we  could  reload.  I  do  not 
know  if  we  hit  any  of  the  Kookees, 
for  they  instantly  fled  into  the  jungle 
and  disappeared,  leaving  their  captives 
to  their  fate.  These  poor  creatures 
were  almost  as  much  terrified  at  the 
firing  as  the  Kookees  had  been,  and 
tried  to  hide  themselves  in  the  jungle. 
When  the  firing  had  ceased  for  some 
time,  my  men  began  to  call  out  in  the 
Bengali  language,  and  at  last  two  of 
the  captives — a  woman  and  a  girl — 
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peeped  out  of  the  jungle  and  came  to 
us.  The  rest  of  them  remained  in 
hiding,  but  eventually  found  their  own 
way  out  of  the  jungle  to  their  homes. 
We  lost  no  time  in  getting  our  canoes 
down  the  Nullah,  and  only  felt  that 
we  were  safe  from  any  reprisals  when 
we  got  out  into  the  big  river  again. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  Kookees 
never  thought  of  making  any  resist- 
ance, but  fled  away  as  fast  as  their 
legs  could  carry  them  to  their  own 
strongholds.  It  was  a  great  piece  of 
luck  that  we  were  able  to  recover 
any  of  the  captives  and  to  make  the 
Kookees  abandon  their  prey.  The 
firing  of  our  guns  must  have  had  a 
good  effect,  for  the  Kookee  raids  in 
this  quarter  ceased  for  a  considerable 
time. 

Many  years  passed,  and  I  was  em- 
ployed in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  1861  I  returned  to  Chittagong  as 
commissioner  of  the  division,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  renewing  my  deal- 
ings with  the  hill-men.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  great  changes  had  oc- 
curred. The  Government  had  sent  a 
military  expedition  into  the  hills  and 
had  destroyed  some  of  the  Kookee 
villages.  The  legislature  had  passed 
a  law  by  which  a  large  slice  of  the 
hills  was  formally  annexed  to  British 
territory ;  and  an  English  officer  had 
been  appointed  as  superintendent  of 
hill-tribes,  with  a  strong  military 
police  to  support  him — their  stockaded 
outposts  being  advanced  deep  into  the 
hills,  so  as  to  control  the  movements 
of  the  hill-men  if  they  showed  any 
disposition  to  raid.  A  school,  and  a 
jail,  and  a  dispensary  had  been  estab- 
lished so  that  the  hill-men  might  enjoy 
the  humanizing  influences  of  civiliza- 
tion if  they  pleased.  The  superintend- 
ent of  the  hill-tribes  was  always  ready 
to  hear  their  complaints  and  adminis- 
ter a  simple  form  of  justice  to  them. 
By  this  time  we  had  also  learnt  to 
distinguish  more  nicely  the  three  chief 
tribes — the  Kookees,  the  Looshais,  and 
the  Shindoos.  The  Kookees,  as  nearest 
the  frontier,  had  been  brought  well 
into  subjection.  Next  behind  them 


came  the  Looshais,  and  the  Shindoos 
were  further  off,  towards  the  south. 

In  1861  our  difficulties  lay  chiefly 
with  the  Looshais.  Their  chief  was 
named  Ruttun  Pooiya,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  had  gained  such  an 
ill  report  for  his  misdeeds  that  his 
name  was  a  terror  to  all  the  Bengalis 
of  the  plains,  and  quite  a  bugbear  to 
almost  all  the  English  officials  in 
Chittagong  and  Calcutta.  But  the 
superintendent  of  the  hill-tribes,  Major 
John  Moore  Graham,  was  no  ordinary 
man.  Tall  and  handsome,  with  a  kindly 
heart  and  a  sound  head,  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  lonely  duties  over  his 
savage  subjects.  He  went  among  them, 
and  listened  to  their  troubles ;  he 
doctored  them  in  their  accidents  and 
illnesses,  and  was  a  general  favourite 
with  men,  women,  and  children.  He 
was  a  great  sportsman  and  an  excel- 
lent shot,  and  often  astonished  them 
by  his  prowess  against  the  tigers  and 
wild  buffaloes.  Gradually  he  so  far 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  men  that 
he  was  able  to  enlist  several  of  them 
in  his  military  police.  But  Ruttun 
Pooiya,  the  great  Looshai  chief,  still 
held  aloof,  and  studiously  avoided  the 
interviews  which  Graham  sought  to 
hold  with  him. 

At  length  an  opportunity  arose  by 
chance.  One  of  the  wives  of  Ruttun 
Pooiya  met  with  an  accident  when  she 
was  on  a  visit  at  her  father's  village, 
and  Graham  was  instrumental  in  help- 
ing to  restore  her  to  health.  When 
she  returned  to  her  husband  she  natu- 
rally spoke  warmly  in  his  praise,  and 
after  a  while  Ruttun  Pooiya  agreed  to 
go  to  our  outpost  at  Casalong  to  see 
Major  Graham.  The  ice  once  broken, 
he  soon  took  a  liking  to  the  English- 
man ;  and  the  latter,  without  hurrying 
or  alarming  him,  gradually  led  him  on 
to  consider  the  advantages  of  placing 
himself  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
British  Government. 

Major  Graham,  as  superintendent 
of  the  hill-tribes,  was  immediately 
under  my  authority  as  commissioner 
of  the  division.  He  came  to  Chitta- 
gong to  consult  me,  and  we  agreed 
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that  I  should  go  up  with  him  to 
Casalong  to  see  Ruttun  Pooiya  and 
enter  into  some  amicable  agreement. 
There  was  a  steam-launch,  or  small 
gun  -  boat,  at  our  disposal,  which 
enabled  Graham  to  go  up  and  down 
the  river  at  his  convenience.  No 
doubt  this  gun-boat,  with  its  steam- 
whistle  and  its  brass  three-pounder, 
had  made  some  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  hill-men ;  and  the  echo 
of  the  gun,  which  was  fired  every 
morning  and  evening  by  Captain  Mac- 
lean, who  commanded  and  engineered 
the  steamer,  was  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  British  authority.  Ruttun  Pooiya 
was  known  to  be  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  steamer ;  Major  Graham 
had  let  him  have  a  trip  in  it,  while 
Captain  Maclean  had  taught  him  to 
sound  the  steam-whistle  and  to  fire 
the  gun  with  his  own  hand.  Ruttun 
Pooiya  and  Captain  Maclean  had  also 
baptized  their  friendship  with  strong 
potations  of  rum,  for  which  they  both 
had  a  liking. 

When  Graham  and  I  arrived  at 
Casalong  we  were  received  by  the 
guard  and  escorted  through  the  stock- 
ade, to  take  up  our  abode  in  the  superin- 
tendent's house.  This  house  was  very 
like  Robinson  Crusoe's  castle.  It  was 
built  some  thirty  feet  above  the  ground, 
supported  on  the  trunks  of  large  forest 
trees,  still  growing  with  all  their 
branches  overhead,  supplemented  by 
extra  supports  where  necessary.  "We 
climbed  up  the  bamboo  ladder  or  stair- 
case into  the  ante-room  or  hall  that 
led  into  a  good-sized  sitting-room,  be- 
hind which  there  were  two  bed-rooms. 
It  was  fairly  comfortable,  although  the 
floors  made  of  split  bamboo  seemed 
rather  elastic  at  first.  Here  we  estab- 
lished ourselves,  and  had  a  good  dinner 
and  slept  well,  only  disturbed  towards 
morning  by  the  screeching  and  calling 
of  a  tribe  of  Oolook  monkeys  in  the 
adjacent  forest. 

It  was  arranged  that  Ruttun  Pooiya 
should  be  introduced  to  me  after  break- 
fast. I  put  on  my  blue  and  gold 
political  uniform,  with  cocked  hat  and 
sword,  whilst  Graham  was  arrayed  in 


full  military  dress.  When  Ruttun 
Pooiya  had  climbed  up  into  our  room 
he  was  rather  awed  at  first  by  our 
costumes,  especially  as  he  had  never 
seen  Graham  in  his  uniform.  How- 
ever he  soon  recovered  himself.  He 
was  a  strong  and  well-built  man  about 
5  ft.  8  in.  in  height.  His  features 
were  regular,  not  in  the  least  like 
those  of  the  common  hill-men,  and  he 
wore  a  dress,  chiefly  of  white  muslin, 
like  that  of  an  ordinary  Bengali  land- 
owner. We  soon  got  to  business, 
Graham  acting  as  interpreter.  The 
chief  difficulty  lay  in  settling  about 
the  restitution  of  captives  who  had 
been  carried  off  in  former  raids.  Some 
general  terms  being  arranged,  it  was 
proposed  that  we  should  drink  the 
Queen's  health,  and  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne with  three  tumblers  was  pro- 
duced. Following  our  example  Ruttun 
Pooiya  drained  his  glass,  but  the  spark- 
ling liquid  puzzled  and  almost  choked 
him.  However  when  he  had  got  over 
his  surprise,  he  promptly  held  out  his 
glass  for  a  further  supply,  and  had 
evidently  taken  a  great  liking  to  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  for  Ruttun  Pooiya  to  take 
him  down  to  Chittagong  and  show  him 
some  of  the  wonders  of  civilization  of 
which  he  was  utterly  ignorant.  We 
put  it  to  him  that  courtesy  and 
etiquette  required  him  to  return  my 
visit ;  and  that  it  would  be  for  his 
advantage  to  know  more  of  us  before 
he  ratified  the  agreement  which  we 
proposed  to  make.  I  promised  him 
that  on  the  third  day  after  his  leaving 
Casalong  he  should  be  brought  back 
in  safety  and  landed  there.  Luckily 
he  had  cone  of  his  muntris,  or 
ministers,  with  him  to  dissuade  him. 
He  sent  for  two  of  his  personal 
servants  to  bring  his  baggage  on 
board  the  steamer ;  and  as  soon  as 
we  ourselves  could  embark,  we  set 
off  at  full  speed  towards  Chittagong. 

So  soon  as  his  natural  trepidation 
caused  by  the  novelty  of  the  situation 
had  worn  off,  Ruttun  Pooiya  was  de- 
lighted. When  after  a  few  hours 
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rapid  steaming  we  emerged  from  the 
hills  and  passed  through  the  plain 
country  he  admired  every  thing  ;  and 
when  we  reached  the  port  of  Chitta- 
gong, where  numerous  ships  were  lying, 
he  was  much  puzzled,  and  asked  if 
they  were  mountains.  When  we 
landed,  we  sent  him  off  in  a  pcdkee 
to  the  lines  of  the  military  police,  in 
which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
some  of  his  own  countrymen  were 
enrolled,  so  that  he  had  confidence  in 
them ;  whilst  the  Sikh  native  officers, 
under  Major  Graham's  orders,  enter- 
tained him  till  late  in  the  night  with 
feasting  and  dancing  and  singing,  for 
which  we  provided  the  needful  supplies. 
The  next  day  he  came  to  visit  me. 
I  held  a  sort  of  durbar,  at  which  he 
was  invested  with  the  best  dress  of 
honour  that  we  could  improvise — a 
dark  velvet  fancy  costume,  with  sword 
and  buckler,  and  a  brocaded  turban. 
I  then  arranged  that  he  should  be 
taken  to  see  the  public  offices ;  and 
all  the  bags  of  silver  in  the  treasury ; 
and  our  English  Church  ;  and  the  salt 
go-downs,  containing  many  hundred 
tons  of  salt,  which  greatly  impressed 
a  man  who  had  never  seen  more  than 
a  few  pounds  of  salt  at  a  time.  By 
good  luck  a  war-steamer  of  the  Indian 
navy  came  into  port,  and  the  captain 
kindly  let  him  go  on  board  and  see 
her  big  guns — 64-pounders — at  which 
he  was  amazed.  He  was  driven  in  a 


buggy  through  the  principal  streets 
and  bazaars,  which  he  greatly  enjoyed 
after  he  had  recovered  from  the  alarm 
of  sitting  behind  a  horse  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  When  he  came  again 
to  see  me  in  the  evening  his  profess- 
ions of  delight  were  unbounded.  He 
passed  another  festive  night  with  his 
friends  in  the  military  police-lines ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
Major  Graham  took  him  on  board  the 
gun-boat,  and  carried  him  back  to 
Casalong  as  we  had  promised.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  so  long 
as  Major  Graham  was  superintendent 
of  the  hill-tribes  Ruttun  Pooiya  and 
the  Looshais  remained  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  us.  Other  officers  have  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  succeeded 
Major  Graham  and  ruled  over  the 
hills.  Ruttun  Pooiya  has  been  dead 
for  many  years  ;  and  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  explain  why  there  has  been 
an  interruption  of  our  amicable  rela- 
tions with  the  hill-men ;  or  why  they 
have  again  taken  to  raiding  on  the 
inoffensive  villagers  of  the  plains.  The 
military  expedition  has  already  been 
successful  beyond  expectation;  and  I 
venture  to  hope  that  a  peaceable  mode 
of  negotiation  may  succeed  in  bring- 
ing the  tribes  to  submission  without 
our  having  further  recourse  to  the 
arbitrament  of  battle. 

C.  T.  BUCKLAND. 
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THE  sun  was  setting,  throwing  long 
shadows  from  the  tall  eucalyptus  and 
poplar  trees  that  surrounded  the  peach- 
orchards,  and  gilding  the  distant  win- 
dows of  the  great  estancia  house  of 
Santa  Paula.  Father  Felipe  rose  from 
his  seat  among  the  peach  trees  and, 
thrusting  his  breviary  into  the  pocket 
of  his  soutam,  took  his  way  up  to  the 
house  to  await  the  hour  of  dinner. 
Late  though  it  was,  there  was  still 
work  going  on  in  the  sheep-corrals  as 
he  passed  them ;  for,  owing  to  the 
revolution  that  had  broken  out  in 
Uruguay,  labour  was  scarce  that  sum- 
mer, and  long  hours  had  to  make  up 
for  the  want  of  hands.  The  priest 
stopped  on  his  way  and,  leaning 
against  the  wooden  fence,  watched 
with  an  absent  air  a  group  of  some 
five  or  six  men  who  were  busily  catch- 
ing the  lame  sheep  and  paring  their 
overgrown  hoofs.  All  day  long  the 
same  work  had  been  going  on :  point 
after  point  of  sheep  had  been  shut 
into  the  narrow  enclosure,  examined, 
doctored,  and  let  go,  and  the  flock  was 
not  yet  finished.  Of  the  thirty  or 
forty  men  who  laboured  on  the  estancia 
only  these  few  were  left ;  all  the  rest 
had  either  gone  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  revolution  or  had  fled  away  into 
hiding  to  avoid  being  pressed  into  the 
Government  service. 

"  It  is  growing  too  dark,  Anselmo," 
grumbled  one  of  the  men,  rising  to  his 
feet  and  stretching  his  tired  limbs ; 
"we  shall  never  finish  the  work  to- 
night." 

"  Courage,  man  !  "  cried  the  mayor- 
domo,  a  bustling  little  fellow  who  had 
been  doing  the  work  of  two  men 
through  the  day  and  superintending 
the  work  of  all.  "  Come  !  There  are 
hardly  a  hundred  sheep  left  now  ;  the 
flock  will  soon  be  done  with.  Ah,  Don 
Felipe  !  Good  evening  to  you.  Would 
you  like  to  lend  us  a  hand  1  Here  is 


a  knife  for  you,  if  you  have  not  got 
one." 

The  priest  started  from  his  reverie. 
"  Willingly,  Anselmo  !  very  willingly, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  to  help  you. 
I  am  not  skilled  to  this  labour." 

The  grumbler  looked  up.  "  To  this 
labour,  no  ! "  he  repeated,  mimicking 
the  priest's  deprecating  tone,  "  but  to 
eat  his  dinner — yes !  Offer  him  a 
knife  to  eat  his  dinner,  Anselmo,  if 
you  want  to  see  him  use  it.  That  is 
what  a  priest  carries  a  knife  for." 

The  men  laughed.  Don  Felipe  pre- 
tended not  to  hear,  but  the  muscles 
of  his  face  quivered  and  the  hand  that 
grasped  the  railing  shook  in  spite  of 
his  efforts  to  appear  indifferent. 

His  tormentor  cast  a  mocking  glance 
at  him  as  he  passed  before  him  to 
catch  another  sheep.  "  Aha  !  the  fat 
wether !  "  he  cried  presently,  dragging 
the  struggling  sheep  after  him  by  the 
leg.  "  Oh,  the  fat  priest !  This  is 
the  kind  of  priest  that  pleases  me ; 
this  one  makes  good  fat  meat  and 
good  thick  wool ;  this  one  deserves  his 
dinner  every  day.  But  the  other 
priests !  Bah ! — if  you  were  to  cut 
all  their  throats  to-morrow  you  would 
get  nothing  by  them." 

The  men  laughed  again  ;  it  mattered 
little  to  them  what  the  wit  was  so 
long  as  it  was  directed  against  the 
proper  person,  and  to  their  ideas  a 
priest  was  an  eminently  proper  person 
for  ridicule. 

"Hold  thy  tongue,  Teofilo  ! "  said  the 
mayor-domo  sharply.  "  Thou  knowest 
that  Don  Geronimo  will  not  have  the 
father  insulted ;  and  if  he  complains, 
then  it  is  I  who  am  blamed.  Besides, 
priest  or  no  priest,  he  is  not  a  bad 
man  that  Don  Felipe,"  he  added 
carelessly. 

Don  Felipe  did  not  hear  the  re- 
monstrance. Already  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  house,  walking  with  slow 
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measured  steps  that  contrasted  curi- 
ously with  the  passion  that  was  work- 
ing in  his  face.  Broken  ejaculations 
started  involuntarily  from  his  quiver- 
ing lips.  "They  all  hate  me.  They 
all  despise  me.  What  harm  have  I 
ever  done,  what  words  have  I  ever 
spoken  to  them?  The  meanest  peon 
on  the  place  thinks  that  he  has  the 
right  to  insult  me  ! "  His  hands  were 
feverishly  clenched  and  unclenched,  the 
perspiration  stood  out  on  his  forehead, 
and  his  face  flushed  a  burning  red 
with  the  heat  of  shame  and  powerless 
indignation.  When  he  was  out  of 
sight  his  steps  were  more  hurried ; 
then  suddenly  he  stopped  and  paused 
irresolute,  being  half  minded  to  return 
and  confront  with  angry  words  the 
men  that  jeered  at  him.  Thinking 
better  of  this  impulse  he  resumed  his 
way  to  the  house,  crying  out  aloud  to 
himself  as  he  went  with  a  kind  of 
angry  exultation,  "  It  is  not  through 
fear.  No!  not  through  fear!"  An 
insult  loses  half  its  bitterness  if 
promptly  resented  and  revenged :  it 
is  only  those  that  are  accepted  in 
silence  that  remain  unhealed,  and 
every  fresh  wound  added  to  their 
number  starts  the  old  wounds  bleed- 
ing afresh,  smarting  with  accumulated 
pain.  Perhaps  the  keenest  pang  that 
Felipe  felt  was  the  horrible  uncertainty 
whether  it  was  really  his  cloth  alone 
that  prevented  him  from  revenging 
his  pride.  "It  is  not  through  fear  ! " 
he  cried  to  himself.  Had  he  been 
more  sure  that  fear  had  no  influence 
with  him  he  would  not  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  so  often  telling  himself 
so. 

He  sat  down  on  a  bench  outside  the 
house  and  wiped  the  sweat  from  his 
brow.  Hardly  more  than  two-and- 
twenty,  his  clean-shaven  face  made 
him  look  even  more  youthful,  and 
there  was  something  almost  pathetic 
in  its  incongruity  with  the  long  formal 
soutane  and  ugly  peaked  hat.  His 
features  were  good,  though  wanting 
in  strength,  and  his  eyes  were  beau- 
tiful. "  I  did  ask  you  to  send  me  a 
priest,"  wrote  Dona  Apolinaria  to  her 


old  friend  the  Vicar-General  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  "  and  you  have  sent  me  a 
pretty  boy.  However,  his  manners 
are  nice,  so  I  will  not  complain." 
Felipe's  manners  were  nice,  a  rare 
thing  among  his  fraternity,  and  in 
that  respect  at  least  Dona  Apolinaria 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  chaplain 
that  her  friend  had  selected  for  her. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in 
him  any  other  especial  qualifications 
for  his  post. 

The  estancia  of  Santa  Paula  belonged 
to  the  Usabarrenas,  one  of  the  richest 
families  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 
At  that  time  the  family  consisted  of 
three  individuals  only — Don  Geronimo 
TJsabarrena,  whose  great  wealth  and 
influence  in  the  country  had  made  him 
a  likely  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
at  more  than  one  election — had  he 
ever  been  elected  he  would  have  made 
a  very  honest  and  perfectly  incompe- 
tent ruler :  fortunately  both  for  him- 
self and  his  country  his  ambition  was 
not  rewarded  by  success ;  Dona  Apo- 
linaria, his  wife,  a  native  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  related  to  some  of  the  first 
families  of  the  Argentine  Republic  ; 
and  Elena,  their  only  child,  a  pretty 
girl  of  nineteen,  with  rather  a  sullen 
expression  of  face  and  such  super- 
cilious manners  as  befitted  so  great  an 
heiress.  Geronimo  TJsabarrena  was  a 
good-natured,  godless  old  heathen,  who 
feared  and  respected  no  man,  but  only 
his  wife.  Political  troubles  had  exiled 
the  family  from  Monte  Video  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  obliged  them  to 
live  altogether  on  their  country  estate. 
Had  the  truth  been  told,  Usabarrena 
was  not  sorry  to  escape  from  the  con- 
stant worry  and  anxiety  of  the  in- 
trigues with  which  his  wife's  ambition 
surrounded  him ;  as  it  was  he  did  his 
utmost  to  reconcile  her  to  her  tem- 
porary seclusion,  even  to  the  extent 
of  building  a  chapel  for  her  (for  Dofia 
Apolinaria  was  a  devout  woman  and 
constant  in  her  religious  duties)  and 
allowing  her  to  send  to  her  old  home 
in  Buenos  Ayres  for  a  priest.  Thus 
it  had  been  that  Felipe  had  entered 
on  his  first  duties  in  his  profession. 
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He  had  come  there  straight  from 
the  religious  seminary  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  and  which  he  had 
entered  at  the  age  of  ten.  Of  his 
childhood  he  had  but  the  vaguest 
recollection.  Always,  so  far  as  he 
could  remember,  he  had  lived  with  the 
same  old  woman ;  always  in  the  same 
dingy  street,  always  in  the  same  dark 
little  house  that  no  one  entered  but 
themselves.  He  supposed  the  old 
woman  to  have  been  his  grandmother 
— why  he  supposed  her  to  be  so,  he 
did  not  remember,  nor  did  he  remem- 
ber anything  very  clearly  about  her 
except  that  she  beat  him  occasionally 
with  a  leather  strap  kept  for  that 
purpose.  The  strap  and  the  old 
woman  had  become  inseparable  in  his 
memory;  he  never  thought  of  one 
without  the  other,  and  the  general 
impression  left  on  his  mind  by  his 
infancy  was  that  he  had  been  brought 
up  by  a  leather  strap  aided  by  an  old 
woman.  He  did  not  know  the  names 
of  his  parents ;  his  father  he  had 
never  heard  of;  his  mother  he  had 
seen  but  once.  A  very  handsome 
woman,  of  uncertain  age,  and  rather 
stout ;  her  voice  was  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  her  dress  astonished 
even  his  childish  eyes — but  not  all  the 
powder  and  paint  with  which  it  was 
daubed  could  hide  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  her  face.  The  old  woman 
had  fallen  ill  and  this  xinknown  lady 
came  to  visit  her.  As  she  came  out 
of  the  bedroom,  she  took  the  small 
boy  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  the 
window. 

"  Thou  art  Felipe  ?  " 

"Yes,  lady,"  he  said  with  timid 
hesitation. 

"  Thou  art  a  good  boy  ? " 

"  Yes,  lady,"  but  with  more  hesita- 
tion, being  mindful  of  the  strap. 

"  Wouldst  like  to  be  a  priest  ?  " 

"  Lady,  I  do  not  know,"  he  stam- 
mered with  wide  open  eyes. 

"  It  is  good — thou  art  going  to  be  a 
priest.  Thou  must  be  good  and  learn. 
Is  it  not  so  ?  Look  at  me — I  am  thy 
mother.  What  a  wretched  little 
creature  it  is  !  "  she  added  with  rather 


a  forced  laugh.      "  Yes  !    I   am  thy 
mother.     Kiss  me." 

Long  afterwards  Felipe  could  recall 
the  rough  feeling  of  those  hard  red 
lips  that  just  touched  his  cheek — 
perhaps  as  it  was  the  only  time  in 
his  life  that  he  had  ever  been  kissed, 
it  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
remember  it. 

The  next  day  a  priest  came  to 
take  him  away.  Whether  the  old 
woman  died  or  lived,  he  never  knew, 
nor  was  there  any  one  whom  he 
could  ask  at  the  seminary.  The 
misery  of  all  such  schools  !  For  more 
than  ten  years  he  lived  there,  herded 
with  boys  whom  some  physical  defect 
or  other  failing  had  driven  to  that 
refuge,  or  who,  like  himself,  had  to 
bear  the  burden  of  their  parents'  sins  ; 
poor  wretched  little  mortals,  with  a 
pitiful  precocity  in  evil,  who  had 
known  little  or  no  kindness  in  their 
wretched  little  lives,  and  whose  only 
idea  of  enjoyment  was  the  fulfilment 
of  the  instinctive  desire  to  inflict 
torture  and  suffering  on  the  weakest 
among  themselves.  Fortunately  their 
fellowship  had  but  little  influence  on 
Felipe  for  good  or  evil :  as  a  child  he 
had  lived  a  life  of  repression  and  lone- 
liness, and  at  school  he  shrank  away 
from  the  companionship  of  other  boys 
into  the  solitude  of  his  own  thoughts. 
He  was  too  small  when  he  first  came 
among  them  to  be  molested,  and  by 
the  time  he  grew  older  they  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  leave  him  alone. 
Ten  years  is  a  long  time  at  that  age, 
and  for  ten  years  the  seminary  was 
Felipe's  home.  It  is  possible  that  he 
did  try  to  carry  out  the  admirable 
precepts  of  his  mother,  for  he  gave  but 
little  trouble  to  his  teachers,  was 
always  good  and  did  his  best  to  learn  ; 
it  is  possible  also  that  by  so  doing  he 
gave  pleasure  to  his  mother,  but  if  he 
did  she  made  no  sign  of  it,  for  he 
never  saw  her  or  heard  of  her  again. 
The  time  came  for  him  to  leave  the 
seminary  and  take  a  priest's  vows. 
The  change  for  him  was  merely  the 
outward  one  of  tonsure  and  soutane  ; 
his  renunciation  of  the  joys  and 
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pleasures  of  this  world  cost  him  no 

pang- 
Doubtless  he  had  a  powerful  pro- 
tector somewhere  or  he  would  not 
have  been  singled  out  for  so  enviable 
a  post  as  that  of  private  chaplain  to 
the  Usabarrenas.  Dona  Apolinaria 
was  credited  with  great  influence  in 
the  ecclesiastical  circle  of  her  native 
country,  and  might  do  much  for  the 
advancement  of  any  priest  that  she 
might  care  to  patronise.  In  itself, 
however,  the  position  was  not  so 
pleasant.  A  priest  is  by  no  means  a 
prophet  in  Uruguay  and  receives  but 
scant  honour  from  the  people.  By 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  estancia 
Felipe  was  treated  with  a  kind  of  con- 
temptuous toleration.  Don  Geronimo 
indulged  in  much  good-humoured 
banter  at  his  expense  ;  after  his  own 
fashion  he  was  not  unkind  to  his  wife's 
protege,  but  he  could  never  overcome 
his  astonishment  at  having  a  priest 
actually  living  under  his  own  roof,  or 
resist  the  temptation  of  seeing  Felipe's 
sallow  face  flush  crimson  at  some  out- 
rageous jest  or  story.  That  devout 
lady,  Dona  Apolinaria,  treated  him 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  reverence 
for  his  office  and  haughty  disdain  for 
his  individual  person.  Her  daughter 
never  addressed  him  a  word  outside 
the  confessional,  save  when  she  forced 
herself  to  be  amiable  in  payment  of 
such  small  services  as  she  might  exact 
from  him.  The  peons  about  the  place 
hardly  scrupled  to  show  their  con- 
tempt for  a  man  of  his  dress.  Only 
one  person  had  ever  welcomed  him  as 
a  friend  and  equal,  and  invited  his 
confidence ;  and  that  one  person 
Felipe  loved  with  such  a  passion  of 
gratitude  that  his  whole  life  had  come 
to  seem  only  of  value  as  it  was  con- 
nected with  hers. 

Teresa  Llosa,  a  niece  of  Don  Gero- 
nimo, was  much  the  same  age  as  her 
cousin  Elena.  A  pretty  slender  girl 
whose  round  childish  face  always 
wore  a  look  of  content  and  happi- 
ness, and  a  pleasant  smile  of  welcome 
for  all  the  world.  Her  good-nature 
was  proverbial.  To  be  below  the  con- 


sideration of  everybody  else  was  to 
have  an  immediate  claim  on  Teresa's 
sympathy.  "  Teresa's  Family  "  was  a 
standing  joke  among  the  residents  of 
the  estancia.  It  consisted  of  very 
miscellaneous  elements.  Teresa's  old 
man,  Teresa's  dog,  Teresa's  nurse — the 
two  former  were  both  blind  and  help- 
less, the  latter  was  an  old  negress 
whose  temper  was  the  terror  of  the 
household.  Horses  beyond  their  work 
became  "  Teresa's  horses,"  and  under 
that  sheltering  name  were  turned  out 
loose  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  old 
age  in  freedom.  Hardly  anything  was 
called  hers  that  had  not  some  defect 
which  rendered  it  worthless  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Teresa's  heart,  said  her 
cousin,  was  a  kind  of  dust-heap  where 
only  broken  things  and  litter  found  a 
resting-place.  Felipe  with  his  shy  awk- 
wardness and  shrinking  timidity  found 
his  way  at  once  to  that  hospitable  re- 
fuge ;  to  Teresa  it  was  only  natural  to 
hold  out  the  hand  of  good  fellowship  to 
one  who  seemed  to  be  rebuffed  by 
all  others.  Certainly  the  interest  she 
took  in  him  was  something  more  than 
the  kindly  pity  that  she  bestowed  on 
most  of  her  adherents,  for  she  liked 
him  for  his  own  sake ;  still  his  friend- 
ship was  little  more  to  her  than  the 
addition  of  another  member  to  her 
numerous  family.  To  Felipe — ah  ! 
what  was  it  not  to  Felipe  ]  Had  he 
ever  asked  himself,  he  would  not  have 
known  how  to  answer.  It  takes  but 
very  little  wine  to  intoxicate  a  man 
that  has  never  drunk  wine  before.  So 
far  in  all  his  life  he  had  never  known 
any  affection  ;  dimly  he  may  have  been 
conscious  from  time  to  time  of  a 
craving  that  nothing  in  his  daily 
surroundings  could  satisfy,  a  craving 
that  was  caused  by  neither  hunger 
nor  thirst  nor  any  bodily  want,  but 
which  came  upon  him,  he  knew  not 
why,  and  passed  away  unsatisfied. 
Now  he  knew  that  this  craving  must 
have  been  the  longing  to  be  with 
Teresa  and  in  her  thoughts,  for  it 
was  her  absence  or  her  coldness  that 
brought  it  on  him  ;  it  was  the  craving 
for  her  kindness  and  good-will,  and 
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could  only  be  satisfied  by  the  music  of 
her  voice  or  the  welcoming  light  of 
her  eyes.  The  world  had  suddenly 
opened  before  him  disclosing  a  new- 
pleasure  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
never  dreamt :  it  was  hardly  wonder- 
ful that  at  first  he  was  bewildered 
by  the  sudden  novelty  of  the  sensation 
and  almost  drunken  with  its  intensity. 
Teresa's  affection  was  compensation 
for  all  past  unhappiness.  The  affec- 
tion that  he  felt  for  her  was  an 
end  and  interest  in  his  life  more  real 
and  living  than  any  he  had  imagined 
before,  by  the  side  of  which  the 
fervour  of  religion  was  a  cold  and 
empty  abstraction ;  it  was  a  joy  and 
pleasure  that  went  on  increasing  and 
growing  in  strength  every  day.  And 
it  was  only  affection  1  Felipe  was  a 
priest,  and  priests  have  nothing  to  do 
with  love. 

Nevertheless  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Felipe's  life  was  actually  made  happier 
and  more  contented.  Apart  from  the 
restless  hunger  with  which  his  soul 
seemed  to  be  now  possessed,  Teresa's 
kindness  and  consideration  served  to 
throw  into  darker  relief  the  little 
consideration  and  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  slighting  words,  that  before  he 
had  hardly  felt  at  all,  now  inflicted 
the  keenest  suffering  upon  him  ;  every 
one  of  them  seemed  to  widen  the  gulf 
of  contempt  that  the  world  stretched 
between  him  and  the  object  of  his 
devotion.  How  could  one,  so  despised 
as  he  was,  be  worthy  of  Teresa's  notice 
— Teresa,  whom  every  one  loved]  After 
all,  even  in  years,  Felipe  was  little 
more  than  a  sensitive  boy.  As  he  sat 
that  evening  in  the  patio,  where  the 
family  usually  assembled  before  dinner, 
his  ears  still  burnt  and  echoed  the 
jarring  laughter  that  had  mocked  him 
in  the  sheep-corrals,  and  still  he  writhed 
with  the  anguish  that  the  foolish  words 
had  caused  him. 

The  patio,  or  courtyard  of  the  house, 
was  flagged  with  white  marble  and 
filled  with  huge  wooden  boxes  contain- 
ing masses  of  white  and  scarlet  blos- 
som, over  which  orange  and  lemon 
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trees,  feathery  palms  and  tall  tree- 
ferns,  threw  a  protecting  shade.  In 
spite  of  the  simplicity  of  their  daily 
life,  the  house  showed  abundant  signs 
of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Usabarrenas, 
and  this  evening  Felipe  felt  more  than 
ever  insignificant,  and  oppressed  by 
the  sumptuous  luxury  of  his  surround- 
ings. The  first  of  the  family  to  appear 
was  Teresa,  who  passed  him  with  a 
friendly  nod  of  the  pretty  little  head 
as  she  dived  into  the  darkness  of  the 
sola,  only  to  reappear  presently  with  a 
disappointed  face. 

"  What,  no  papers  !  no  letters  !  Has 
not  the  post-messenger  come  then,  Don 
Felipe?" 

"  I  do  not  knoWj  Senorita ;  is  it  time 
yet  ? " 

"  Of  course  it  is.  He  should  have 
come  an  hour  ago."  She  sat  down  on 
a  seat  near  Felipe,  and  impatiently 
opened  and  shut  a  long  black  fan. 
"  Do  you  not  care  then  when  the 
letters  arrive  ?  Why,  to  me  it  is  the 
only  hour  of  the  day  :  from  the  time 
that  I  awake  in  the  morning  I  think 
of  little  else  but  the  letters  1  shall  get 
in  the  evening.  And  you  ? " 

"  I  ]  Well,  you  see  I  do  not  receive 
letters.  I  have  no  friends  to  write  to 
me,"  answered  Felipe  sadly.  "  No — 
not  one." 

Teresa  looked  at  him  with  quick 
sympathy.  "  I  should  not  like  that," 
she  said,  softly.  "  I  like  to  have  many 
friends,  very  many.  Never  mind,  Don 
Felipe;  you  also  must  make  friends, 
and  then  when  they  are  absent  they 
will  write  to  you.  See,  it  is  a  bargain  : 
when  I  go  away  I  will  write  you  an 
enormous  letter,  and  then  you  must 
write  me  a  long  answer,  and  tell  me 
all  that  passes  at  the  estancia." 

A  cold  terror  seized  Felipe.  "Are 
you  then  going  to  leave  us,  Senorita?" 
he  asked. 

"  Some  day  I  suppose  1  shall,"  she 
answered,  with  rather  a  conscious 
laugh.  "Perhaps  very  soon,"  she 
added,  blushing.  "  You  know — or  at 
least  you  must  have  heard — upon  what 
it  depends.  Well  ! — I  will  tell  you  a 
secret.  He  is  going  to  be  promoted  ; 
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— perhaps  lie  is  already  Captain 
Valdez  ;  and  then  my  aunt  will  let 
him  come  here;  and  then " 

"  And  then  there  will  be  a  wedding. 
And  then  we  shall  become  the  Seiiora 
Yaldez.  And  then  we  shall  be  happy 
ever  afterwards.  Is  it  not  so,  little 
fool  1 " — and  Elena,  who  had  stolen  up 
silently  behind  the  unconscious  pair, 
burst  into  peals  of  laughter  as  she 
passed  her  arms  round  her  cousin's 
neck  and  dragged  back  her  head,  the 
better  to  survey  her  blushes. 

"  Let  me  alone.  Oh  I  Elena,  you 
are  abominable,"  she  cried,  freeing 
herself  from  the  other's  grasp,  and 
sitting  up  on  the  edge  of  her  chair 
with  the  look  of  a  ruffled  bird.  But 
Elena  only  laughed  the  more,  and 
slipped  quietly  into  the  chair  that 
Felipe  had  vacated  without  deigning 
to  look  at  him.  He,  for  his  part, 
moved  slowly  away.  A  feeling  of 
deadly  sickness  had  come  over  him ; 
such  a  feeling  as  a  prisoner,  long  con- 
demned, might  experience  on  hearing 
his  sentence  confirmed.  He  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  know  that 
Teresa  was  engaged  to  a  young  offi- 
cer in  the  Argentine  army,  and  that 
their  marriage  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned on  account  of  his  youth ;  for 
hardly  a  day  had  passed  but  some  one 
or  other  had  spoken  of  Luiz  Yaldez, 
the  most  promising  young  man  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  —  so  brave,  so 
clever,  so  generous,  of  whom  Doiia 
Apolinaria  was  as  proud  as  if  he  had 
been  her  own  son,  and  whose  praises 
she  sung  with  the  same  energy  of  con- 
viction with  which  she  was  wont  to 
sing  her  own.  But  to  Felipe  it  had 
all  appeared  so  vague  and  far-off  ;  it 
was  not  till  now  that  he  seemed  to 
realLe  what  it  actually  meant,  and 
that  Teresa  would  soon  disappear 
from  his  daily  life  as  completely 
and  utterly  as  if  she  had  never 
entered  it. 

"  The  priest  does  not  love  me.  He 
always  takes  to  flight  when  I  appear," 
said  Elena,  making  a  face  at  Felipe's 
retreating  back.  "  Well,  you  have 
chosen  a  droll  confidant,  my  Teresita  ! 


The  dear  little  fool  !  Has  thy  cousin 
then  so  little  sympathy  that  thou 
must  give  thy  confidences  to  a 
priest  ?  " 

"  I  was  only  telling  him  what  every 
one  knows.  Why  do  you  teaze  me  1 
And  why  are  you  so  unkind  to  that 
poor  young  fellow1?  Look  you — he 
always  is  so  lonely  and  seems  so 
sad." 

"  Bah !  that  is  his  business  to  be 
lonely  and  look  sadly.  Priests  have  no 
right  to  be  gay.  Dost  thou  want  him 
to  dance  and  sing1?  For  all  that,  I 
cannot  see  why  he  should  live  in  the 
house.  I  am  sure  it  is  dull  enough 
without  having  that  death's-head  ever 
before  one.  Well,  never  mind  Don 
Felipe.  Tell  me  again — what  was  that 
you  heard  from  Luiz  ?  " 

"  But  I  told  you  all  about  that 
yesterday :  there  is  nothing  more. 
Stay — you  shall  see  his  own  letter  for 
yourself.  There — you  may  read  down 
to  the  bottom  of  that  page,  but  mind 
— you  must  not  look  at  the  other." 
Teresa  spread  a  little  brown  hand  over 
one  sheet  while  she  held  out  the  other 
for  her  cousin's  inspection.  "  There — 
you  see  that  he  only  says  that  a  chance 
of  quick  promotion  has  come  at  last, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  his  fault  if  he 
does  not  command  a  company  before 
a  month  is  past.  I  wish  I  knew  what 
is  this  chance ;  he  is  so  mysterious 

about  it  all.  I  wonder No !  no  ! 

Elena,  Ihou  shalt  not  read  that  side  " 
— and  she  wrested  the  letter  away 
from  her  cousin,  who  was  meanly 
attempting  to  decipher  the  words 
which  the  widespread  fingers  left 
unprotected. 

"  Do  let  me  just  look  a  little  !  Oh, 
greedy  one !  I  only  wanted  to  see 
what  that  little  row  of  blots  was," 
pleaded  Elena  humbly. 

"  Never  mind  the  row  of  little  blots 
— they  are  not  meant  for  you."  With 
an  assumption  of  much  dignity  Teresa 
folded  up  her  letter  and  put  it  away 
before  the  other's  hungry  eyes. 

"Ah!  hijaJ"  she  cried  fervently, 
"  how  good  it  must  be  to  have  a  lover. 
I  wish  I  hnd  one  too.  But  come,  or 
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we  shall   be  scolded  for  being  late  at 
dinner." 

Teresa's  letter  seemed  destined  to 
be  the  last  to  be  received  at  the 
estancia  for  some  time.  Neither  that 
night  nor  the  next  came  any  com- 
munication from  the  outside  world. 
It  was  known  that  the  revolutionists 
were  gathering  in  force,  not  far  from 
them,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Uruguay ;  and  that  they  were  only 
waiting  for  a  reinforcement  of  certain 
refugees  and  volunteers  from  their 
neighbour,  the  Argentine  Republic,  to 
march  at  once  upon  the  capital.  Evi- 
dently no  news  from  Government  head- 
quarters could  pass  their  lines  to  the 
estancia,  and  the  Usabarrenas  were 
dependent  on  the  wild  rumours  that 
were  flying  about  the  country  for  all 
the  information  they  could  get.  It  was 
known  that  the  Argentine  Government 
was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  ;  and  though  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  take  an  open  part 
in  such  an  enterprise,  it  was  expected 
that  they  were  secretly  about  to  fur- 
nish both  money  and  men  to  aid  in  its 
success.  Everything  depended  on  the 
temper  of  the  Uruguayan  army.  To 
Don  Geronimo  the  time  was  a  very 
anxious  one ;  he  had  the  liveliest  sym- 
pathy for  the  movement  that  was  taking 
place,  but  he  dared  not  identify  him- 
self with  it.  Success,  he  knew,  was 
well-nigh  impossible  so  long  as  the 
army  remained  faithful  to  the  existing 
government ;  and  as  yet  only  a  single 
regiment,  an  out-lying  one,  had  de- 
serted their  allegiance  and  thrown  in 
their  lot  with  the  rebels.  Owing  to 
the  isolated  situation  of  his  estate 
he  was  still  able  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground, but  at  any  moment  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  take  decisive  action 
for  one  side  or  the  other.  If  only  he 
could  get  authentic  news  in  time  to 

I  declare  for  the  winning  side  !  He  had 
generally  managed  to  do  so  before,  and 
this  was  the  eighth  revolution  that  he 
had  passed  through. 
At  lost  news  came.  One  of  his  men 
managed  to  get  away  from  the  neigh- 
bouring town,  then  in  the  hands  of 


the  rebels,  bringing  letters  for  Don 
Geronimo,  a  batch  of  newspapers,  and 
a  note  for  Teresa. 

It  appeared  that  the  Argentine  con- 
tingent had  at  length  crossed  the 
river  but  only  in  half  the  force  that 
had  been  expected.  Some  few  officers 
of  the  Argentine  army  had  joined 
secretly  as  volunteers,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  levies  from  that  coun- 
try were  almost  as  raw  and  undisci- 
plined as  the  levies  raised  in  Uruguay. 
Already  quarrels  had  arisen  as  to  the 
chief  command.  Such  as  it  was,  how- 
ever, the  force  had  been  hastily  organ- 
ised and  was  already  in  full  march  to 
meet  the  Government  troops  despatched 
against  them  from  Monte  Video.  Don 
Geronimo  stormed  up  and  down  almost 
beside  himself  with  fury  and  dismay  : 
never  had  he  expected  such  a  complete 
certainty  of  disaster.  "  Look  at  your 
revolution  !  "  he  shouted  at  poor  Doiia 
Apolinaria,  as  though  she  had  been 
responsible  for  getting  it  up  to  disap- 
point him.  "  Call  you  that  a  revolu- 
tion?— I  call  it  a — ".  But  words 
failed  him,  and  he  was  fain  to  sit  down 
and  swear  vehemently  and  incoherent- 
ly in  a  white  heat  of  rage. 

"  It  is  not  so  hopeless,"  cried  his 
wife  desperately — still  anxiously  scan- 
ning the  sheets  of  the  newspaper*. 
"  Remember  what  your  agent,  Pedro 
Moreno,  wrote  to  you  about  the  regi- 
ments in  Monte  Video — " 

"  Pedro  Moreno  lies,"  interrupted 
Usabarrena  with  sudden  ferocity. 

"  But  El  Dia  says  that  the  soldiers 
are  disaffected  too.  Have  you  read 
it  1  "  urged  Dona  Apolinaria,  who  for 
once  in  her  life  seemed  thoroughly 
cowed; "do  listen  to  what  the  paper  says 
— they  think  it  is  almost  certain  that 
two  at  least  of  the  regiments  will  join 
our  cause — " 

"  Our  cause  !  It  is  no  cause  of  ours. 
Are  you  mad  to  talk  like  that  ?  What 
do  I  care  what  the  paper  says  1  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  every  one  of 
your  friends  will  bolt  before  they 
come  in  sight  of  the  troops.  As  for 
those  Argentine  volunteers  !  well  I 
am  sorrv  for  them,  but  they  were  fools 
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to  be  caught  in  such  a  trap.  Not  one 
of  them  will  return  to  tell  the  tale. 
They,  at  least,  will  get  no  quarter — " 

A  stifled  cry  from  the  other  end  of  the 
room  startled  them.  Teresa  was 
standing  there,  clutching  a  letter  in 
her  hands,  with  a  look  of  frantic 
terror  upon  her  white  face.  As  if 
turned  to  stone  she  stared  at  her 
uncle  and  made  no  sign.  Her  aunt 
and  cousin  ran  to  her  and  caught  her 
.hands. 

"  Teresa  !  my  darling  !  " 

"  Teresa  !  my  poor  child  !  what  is 
it?  what  has  happened]" 

"  My  letter — my  letter.  See  !  he 
writes  to  me — Don  Luiz  Valdez — he 
joined  the  Argentine  brigade.  They 
have  given  him  a  regiment,  and 
he  marched  two  days  ago — oh ! 
my  uncle,  it  is  not  true — what  you 
said — say  it  is  not  true !  Oh,  Luiz, 
Luiz  !  "  she  wailed  out,  throwing  her- 
self face  downwards  on  the  floor,  "  Oh, 
Luiz,  Luiz  ! " 

Slowly  the  days  dragged  on  at  the 
estancia,  as  in  a  house  of  mourning. 
The  one  thought  that  filled  every 
mind  was  the  danger  of  Luiz  Valdez  ; 
even  Don  Geronimo  forgot  his  own  sel- 
fish pre-occupation  at  the  sight  of  his 
niece's  despair.  He  had  hardly  exag- 
gerated the  risk  that  the  luckless 
young  man  was  running  ;  it  was  liter- 
ally a  kind  of  forlorn  hope  in  which 
the  only  chance  of  safety  was  victory. 
South  Americans  are  beyond  measure 
moved  to  wrath  by  any  foreign  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  pleasures  of 
revolution  :  that  the  citizens  of  one 
state  should  conspire,  revolt  and  fight 
against  their  own  government  is  a 
perfectly  natural,  justifiable,  and  emi- 
nently patriotic  thing  to  do  ;  but  that 
citizens  of  another  state  should  inter- 
fere to  aid  them  is  not  only  a  piece  of 
unwarrantable  interference  but  the 
worst  of  crimes.  To  an  Argentine 
soldier,  an  alien  to  the  soil,  no  mercy 
would  be  shown  if  the  rebels  were 
defeated ;  if  taken  prisoner,  he  would 
be  as  relentlessly  shot  as  any  other  spy. 
Every  day  that  passed  brought  fresh 
news  of  the  failure  of  the  revolution 


and  the  desperate  condition  of  its 
leaders.  What  hope  or  consolation 
could  there  be  to  offer  to  Teresa  ?  She 
wandered  aimlessly  from  place  to  place 
to  find  no  rest  anywhere  save  in  the 
little  chapel,  where  for  hours  she 
would  kneel  in  passionate  prayer. 
Hers  were  not  the  only  supplications 
offered  up  on  her  lover's  behalf ;  her 
humble  friends  all  spent  their  savings 
in  candles — all  with  the  exception  of 
Felipe  and  her  old  dog,  Tigre.  Poor 
Tigre  followed  at  her  heels  with  droop- 
ing head,  or  would  sit  beside  her, 
thrusting  a  cold  nose  into  her  listless 
hand  and  looking  up  with  wistful 
devotion  into  the  sad  face  whose 
cause  of  grief  he  could  not  divine.  As 
to  Felipe,  in  any  circumstances 
there  are  few  positions  more  disagree- 
able than  that  of  being  a  stranger 
within  the  gates  where  sorrow  and 
anxiety  hold  possession,  and  in  his 
case  the  position  was  becoming  daily 
more  intolerable.  Fortunately  no  one 
thought  of  him,  and  he  for  his  part 
did  his  best  to  keep  away  from  the 
others,  fearing  lest  by  some  sign  or 
word  he  might  reveal  the  battle  that 
was  raging  within  him.  Painfully  he 
reasoned  and  wrestled  with  his  own 
thoughts,  trying  to  direct  them  into  a 
proper  channel.  He  would  tell  him- 
self that  the  happiness  of  this  girl,  of 
this  family  who  befriended  him,  ought 
to  be  his  wish.  He  reminded  himself 
of  his  duty  as  a  priest.  He  assured 
himself  that  he  did  actually  hope  for 
the  safety  of  this  man  ;  that  he  wished 
that  he  might  escape  his  peril — that 
he  wished  it  with  all  his  heart.  Yet 
— and  yet  he  knew  that  he  did  not 
wish  it.  It  was  but  a  feigned  wish 
that  he  forced  upon  the  surface  of  his 
mind  to  deceive  himself,  while  below 
the  black  waters  of  hatred  and  a  terri- 
ble passion  welled  up  resistlessly  and 
threatened  to  engulf  him.  Hatred 
of  a  man  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
and  a  passion  that  was  the  death  of 
his  soul.  Sick  and  faint  with  the 
struggle,  his  soul  was  shaken  by  his 
thoughts  like  a  ship  by  the  storm. 
Terror  possessed  him,  terror  of  him- 
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self;  if  he  could  think  so  wickedly, 
what  wickedness  might  he  not  do? 
Every  hour  that  passed  seemed  to 
weaken  his  powers  of  self-control.  He 
thought  of  flight — but  whither?  of 
renouncing  his  office  and  profession — 
to  what  end  ?  of  death  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  revolution — it  was  too 
late ;  of  prayer — had  he  not  prayed  1 
Well  he  would  pray  again.  Not  in 
the  chapel  though,  where  he  had  daily 
gone  through  the  empty  routine  of  his 
religion  ;  where  he  had  made  the  daily 
parade  of  his  faith  before  his  fellow- 
creatures  who  scorned  him  and  his  God 
who  had  heeded  him  not.  Out  in  the 
solitude  of  the  woods,  prone  upon  the 
insensate  earth,  he  cried  to  his  Maker 
for  help,  cried  into  the  empty  air, 
half  unconsciously  making  use  of  the 
words  of  his  office — Miserere  mei, 
Domine,  quoniam  infirmus  sum  :  sana 
'me,  Domine.  Miserere !  Still,  his 
thoughts  baffled  him  and  no  peace  came 
to  that  weary  warfare  within  ;  still, 
his  heart  played  him  traitor  and  refused 
to  echo  the  words  that  his  lips  uttered. 
Above  him  the  leafy  boughs  wavered 
in  the  summer  air,  that  swayed 
lightly  the  heavy-scented  flowers 
round  him.  Nothing  changed  ;  nothing 
was  altered.  The  bright,  vivid  life  of 
the  summer  woods  went  on  carelessly 
after  its  own  fashion,  heedless  of  the 
one  black  spot  in  the  general  sun- 
shine— the  black  robe  of  a  priest  that 
lay  prostrate  in  its  midst,  and  the 
human  wretchedness  that  it  covered. 

The  revolution  was  ab  an  end.  One 
single  battle  had  been  fought  and  the 
Government  was  victorious.  The 
greater  part  of  the  rebel  forces  had 
surrendered  at  discretion,  were  taken 
prisoners  and  almost  immediately  re- 
leased and  allowed  to  disperse  :  the 
Argentine  brigade  alone  had  held  out 
to  the  bitter  end  and  been  cut  to  pieces. 
That  was  the  news  received  by  the 
Usabarrenas  some  days  after  the  event ; 
received  by  Don  Geronimo  with 
smothered  imprecations,  by  Elena  with 
a  wild  burst  of  weeping,  and  by  Felipe 
with  a  sickening  feeling  of  guilty 
complicity — was  this  the  answer  to 


his  prayer  ?  Teresa  alone  heard  the 
tidings  unmoved  ;  at  a  moment  when 
the  others  gave  up  all  hope,  her  own 
took  fresh  root.  "  He  is  not  dead,"  she 
repeated,  "  had  he  been  killed,  I  should 
have  known  it.  No — I  know  he  is 
not  dead,  and  the  danger  is  now  near- 
ly passed."  Her  aunt  shook  her  head, 
but  kept  her  forebodings  to  herself  ; 
even  though  Luiz  Valdez  should  have 
escaped  death  in  the  field  of  battle, 
how  was  was  he  to  make  his  way  out 
of  the  country?  If  he  were  among 
certain  fugitives  who  were  reported  to 
have  escaped,  they  knew  that  the  pur- 
suit was  hot  behind  them,  for  already 
detachments  of  soldiers  were  scouring 
the  country  and  an  officer  with  some 
men  had  actually  taken  up  his  quarters 
in  one  of  their  own  sheep-farms  in  order 
to  watch  the  road  that  ran  to  the 
river.  Usabarrena's  guilty  conscience 
told  him  why  that  measure  had  been 
taken,  and  he  could  only  wonder  that 
he  had  not  at  once  to  submit  to  the 
indignity  of  having  his  house  and 
grounds  searched. 

The  house,  like  most  estancia 
houses  in  Uruguay,  was  surrounded 
by  a  considerable  extent  of  woods, 
partly  peach- orchards,  partly  forest 
trees  with  their  thick  undergrowth  of 
wild  shrubs  and  bushes.  The  monte, 
— as  the  woods  are  called —  of  Santa 
Paula  was  of  a  rather  straggling 
nature.  One  clump  of  trees,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  mile  from  the  prin- 
cipal building,  surrounded  the  ruin  of 
an  old  house  long  deserted  and  fallen 
into  decay.  No  one  ever  went  near 
the  place,  which  had  become  a  very 
favourite  resort  of  Teresa's,  who  could 
carry  there  her  work  and  her  books, 
and  enjoy  the  solitude  and  shade, 
seated  on  an  old  bench  in  the  corner 
of  the  patio.  Moss  had  grown  over 
the  patio — moss  had  grown  over  the 
brick  balustrade  of  the  well  in  the 
centre.  Felipe,  who  often  accompanied 
her  to  this  retreat,  loved  it  better 
than  any  other  corner  in  the  world. 
There  at  least  he  was  alone  with  her 
away  from  the  contemptuous  eyes  of 
others ;  there  he  would  listen  to  her 
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low  gentle  voice  and  gaze  without 
fear  at  the  face  which  haunted  him 
even  in  his  dreams ;  there,  too,  he 
would  come  by  himself  and  let  his 
thoughts  and  imagination  run  wild, 
picturing  to  himself  an  impossible 
future,  and  forgetting  his  present 
unhappiness,  his  past,  his  dress,  even 
his  own  identity.  On  those  occasions  the 
breviary  would  remain  in  his  pocket ; 
he  never  read  it  there.  Teresa  had  de- 
serted the  place  of  late — her  anxious 
watch  for  news  that  never  came  kept 
her  from  straying  far  from  the  house 
— so  that  Filipe,  on  visiting  their  old 
retreat,  was  not  a  little  startled  to  see 
her  there  before  him..  Still  more 
startled  to  see  that  she  was  not  alone. 
His  coming  had  not  been  noticed,  and 
at  first  he  had  a  mind  to  slip  away 
unobserved  :  then  there  came  upon 
him  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  know 
who  this  intruder  was.  Alas  for  poor 
Felipe !  Neither  his  education  nor 
his  own  feelings  forbade  his  playing 
the  part  of  an  eavesdropper.  He  crept 
stealthily  up  under  cover  of  the  house 
itself  until  he  found  himself  close  to 
the  bench  upon  which  Teresa  and  he 
had  so  often  sat  together,  where  he 
could  not  only  hear  but  see  all  that 
was  passing.  At  the  moment  that  he 
got  into  position,  Teresa  stood  up  to 
change  hers.  When  he  first  saw  her, 
she  was  sitting  side  by  side  with  her 
companion ;  now  she  rose  to  her  feet, 
still  holding  one  of  his  hands  with 
both  her  own ;  then,  settling  herself 
lightly  upon  his  knees,  let  his  arm 
fall  round  her,  while  she  clasped  her 
own  round  his  neck  and  nestled  her 
head  against  his  shoulder  with  a  soft 
sigh  of  content.  Felipe  clutched  at 
his  own  throat,  as  if  to  stifle  the  cry 
that  started  to  his  lips.  Steadying 
himself  against  the  wall  he  stared  at 
them  with  straining  eyes. 

The  stranger  was  young  and  well- 
looking,  in  spite  of  his  dirty  and 
travel- stained  appearance.  He  wore 
the  usual  loose  dress  of  a  gaucho,  in 
his  case  rather  torn  and  by  no  means 
over-clean  ;  but  his  military  boots  and 
spurs  at  once  betrayed  his  disguise. 


His  unshorn  face  was  grimed  black 
with  dust ;  one  arm  hung  useless  to 
his  side,  bandaged  with  blood-stained 
rags  ;  another  bandage  equally  stained 
and  dirty  almost  concealed  his  fore- 
head. It  needed  no  words  from  Teresa 
for  Felipe  to  guess  who  it  was. 

"  Luiz,  Luiz ! "  she  was  saying  in 
broken  sentences.  "Ah,  think  what  I 
have  suffered.  But  everyday  I  said, 
'  No  !  Luiz  is  not  dead ;  he  will  come 
back  to  me.'  My  aunt  despaired,  and 
Elena,  ah,  poor  Elena !  how  she 
cried.  But  I — 1  knew  that  thou 
wouldst  come  back  to  me.  But,  oh 
Luiz — the  fear,  the  fear !  it  was  cruel. 
Sleeping  and  waking,  waking  and 
sleeping,  it  was  always  with  me,  until 
I  thought  I  should  go  mad  with  it. 
Ah,  cruel  !  "  A  convulsive  sob  shook 
her  utterance.  With  his  on©  arm  he 
strained  the  slight  body  closer  to  him, 
while  he  kissed  her  half-hidden  face 
with  fierce  emotion.  "  Cruel — cruel !  " 
she  went  on  murmuring  brokenly. 

Suddenly  she  sat  upright  and  shook 
back  her  head  with  a  resolute  gesture 
peculiar  to  herself.  "  Oh,  I  am  foolish 
to  behave  like  this.  And  all  this  time 
we  ought  to  be  thinking  about  your 
escape.  Oh,  my  poor  boy,"  she  cried, 
breaking  into  tearful  laughter,  "  if 
you  could  only  see  your  face  !  Did 
you  never  wash  it  1  I  hope  it  has  not 
come  off  on  mine."  She  held  his 
head  between  her  hands  and  exam- 
ined it  critically,  as  if  to  find  a  clean 
spot  for  the  kiss  which  she  finally 
bestowed  on  the  dirty  bandage  round 
his  forehead. 

"  There  was  no  time  for  washing," 
he  rejoined.  "  I  have  not  taken  off 
my  boots — nay,  I  have  hardly  slept 
— for  six  days.  Teresa  !  little  one  ! 
had  I  not  thought  of  thee,  I  should 
never  have  got  through  those 
days." 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  no  more  thought 
of  me  now  ;  it  is  of  you  we  must  think. 
You  say  that  there  is  to  be  a  boat 
waiting  for  you  to-night  on  the  river  : 
but  how  are  we  to  get  you  away  from 
the  estancia  1  They  are  watching  us 
on  that  side.  I  suppose  that  we  must 
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not  let  my  uncle  know  that  you  are 
here?" 

"  No,  no.  No  one  at  the  estancia 
must  know  it.  Don  Geronimo  is  suffi- 
ciently compromised  already.  Indeed, 
I  ought  not  to  have  come  here  at  all, 
but  I  could  not  bear  to  pass  so  near 
to  you  and  not  try  to  see  you.  "What 
a  happy  chance  it  was  that  brought 
you  here  this  afternoon  1  Already  I 
was  despairing  of  finding  the  means 
to  warn  you." 

"  But  how  to  get  away  now  ?  Oh, 
I  cannot  think  of  anything.  It  is 
terrible  ! — to  be  so  near  safety,  and 
yet  so  far  from  it  still.  Luiz,  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"Never  fear,  nina  1  A  horse  and  a 
guide  are  all  that  I  want.  I  shall  get 
safely  enough  to  the  river.  But  I  must 
have  some  one  to  help  me  to  cut  the 
wires  of  the  fences  if  I  do  not  follow  the 
road.  One  arm  is  no  arm  to  a  clumsy 
fellow  like  me.  There  must  be  more 
than  one  man  whom  you  could  trust." 

"  Ah,  yes.  But  I  was  thinking — 
Listen,  Luiz,  supposing  that  I  came 
with  you.  I  could  bring  two  horses 
here  at  nightfall.  I  could  cut  the 
fences  as  well  as  another,  and  I  could 
guide  you  over  those  three  leagues 
better  than  another.  Do  not  shake 
your  head  like  that — why  not  ?  Think 
how  miserable  I  shall  be,  here,  alone, 
not  knowing  whether  you  are  safe  or 
not,  imagining  every  hour  that  you 
are  in  danger.  And,  oh,  how  many 
weary  hours  before  I  can  know  that 
you  are  away  and  escaped.  Besides, 
they  are  less  likely  to  stop  you  if  they 
see  me  there.  I  so  often  ride  in  that 
direction.  Even  at  night,  by  moon- 
light, Elena  and  I  have  ridden  to- 
gether. And  Don  Geronimo's  peons, 
if  they  meet  you,  how  will  they  let 
you  pass  ?  Then,  when  we  come  to 
to  the  river — Luiz,  shall  I  not  cross 
it  also  ?  Oh,  do  not  let  us  part  again 
— nevermore.  I  cannot  bear  it.  You 
cannot  go  and  leave  me.  What 
matters  it  if  I  go  with  you  now  or 
join  you  afterwards  1  Luiz,  Luiz  ! — 
say, '  Come  with  me ' !  Luiz,  my  heart, 
querido  !  " 


Teresa's  voice  died  away  into  a  pas- 
sionate  whisper.       Then    silence    fell 
upon  them  for  a  while ;  and  upon  the 
listener  there  fell   a   darkness  so  that 
he  neither  heard  nor   saw  them,  any 
more.       When    Felipe    had   regained 
possession  of  his  senses,  the  bench  was 
empty,  the  lovers  gone,  and  he  alone. 
He  was    lying    on    the    ground ;    his 
hands  were  bleeding,  cut  and  bruised 
by  beating  on  the  stones  of  the  wall. 
He  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth, 
and  that  was  bleeding  too.     Sick  and 
dizzy,  he    staggered  to  his  feet  with 
difficulty,  and  stared  about  him  with 
wild,  haggard  eyes,  trying  to  realise 
what  had  passed,  where  he  was,  and 
why  he  had  come  there.     At  first  he 
was  conscious  of  little  but  a  sickening 
terror  lest  the  fit  should  come   upon 
him  again.      Gradually,  as  his  senses 
became   more   composed,   all    the    re- 
pressed passion  of  the  last  week  surged 
up  within  him  and  took  possession  of 
his   soul   again,    this   time   without  a 
struggle.     And  yet  outwardly  he  had 
grown  calm,  his  hand  was  steady,  his 
mind  worked  clearly  and  sensibly.   He 
seemed  to  have  entered  upon  a  kind 
of  dual  existence,  in  which  one  part  of 
him  was  watching  with  quiet,   dispas- 
sionate   curiosity    the     hell    of     evil 
thoughts     that    was    raging    in    the 
other ;  of  hatred  and  revenge,  of  un- 
satisfied longing,  of  helpless,  despair- 
ing revolt   against    destiny.       There 
were  two  Felipes  ;    one  who  was  ac- 
tively plotting  a  hateful  treachery,  the 
other  who  feared  and  passively  waited 
and   watched.       The   first   had  grown 
strong  with  the  bitter  unhappiness  of 
a  lifetime,  the  second  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  support  from  within  ;  and  the 
strong  anger  of    the  first  tyrannised 
over    the     cowed    submission   of    the 
other.     Like  a  man  in  a  dream  Felipe 
walked    towards    the    house,    moving 
mechanically,  but  moving  to  an  unseen 
end. 

The  night  was  already  far  fallen 
when  Teresa  rode  down  through  the 
monte,  accompanied  by  a  peon  leading 
another  horse.  It  had  been  no  easy 
matter  to  leave  the  estancia  without 
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exciting  suspicion,  and  she  had  been 
compelled  to  take  into  her  confidence 
not  only  the  man  who  was  now  follow- 
ing her,  but  also  her  cousin  Elena,  who 
was  to  account  for  her  absence  that  night 
and  pacify  Dona  Apolinaria  the  next 
morning.  Once  started,  Teresa's  spirits 
rose  with  the  occasion.  Only  a  few 
hundred  yards  separated  her  from  her 
lover — a  few  hundred  yards  more  and 
they  would  be  together,  never  to  part 
again.  The  muffled  beat  of  their 
horses'  hoofs  in  the  deep  white  dust  of 
the  track  spelt  out  a  subdued  song  of 
joyful  thanksgiving  and  triumph  ;  the 
myriad  swarms  of  fire-flies  that  flashed 
and  went  out  and  flashed  again  across 
her  path  lighted  her  on  her  way  to  her 
love  and  happiness,  while  the  dark, 
warm  air  of  the  summer  night  hung 
like  a  soft  veil  around  her,  caressing 
and  hiding  her  burning  cheeks. 

And  now  it  was  the  peon  who  rode 
in  front,  and  there  were  two  who  rode 
behind  him,  side  by  side,  out  from 
under  the  shelter  of  the  woods  into 
the  open  plain,  where  the  star-lit  splen- 
dour of  the  sky  showed  them  each 
other's  faces  only  too  clearly.  In 
silence  they  rode,  only  now  and  then 
exchanging  a  soft  whisper  or  stopping 
still  to  listen  with  bated  breath  to 
some  faint,  distant  sound,  which  might 
suggest  the  tramp  of  mounted  horses 
or  the  clash  of  accoutrements.  The 
patrols  that  watched  the  road  to  the 
river  were  not  likely  to  wander  so  far 
from  it,  and  the  boat  was  to  meet 
them  at  a  point  some  miles  distant 
from  the  usual  landing-place.  Never- 
theless, to  their  uneasy  senses  every 
movement  seemed  fraught  with  danger. 
Sometimes  a  strayed  cow  or  soli- 
tary horse  would  start  into  motion, 
disturbed  by  their  approach,  and  dis- 
appear noisily  into  the  darkness.  At 
such  moments  Teresa  grew  sick  with 
the  violent  beating  of  her  heart.  The 
short  time  required  for  cutting  the 
wires  and  passing  through  the  fences 
that  crossed  their  path  seemed  to  her 
whole  hours  of  suspense.  Still  they 
travelled  on  safely,  and  already  there 
was  but  one  short  mile  between  them 


and  the  river.  Suddenly  their  guide 
reined  up  his  horse. 

"  There  are  some  men  riding  there 
before  us  on  the  left."  Without 
another  word  he  turned  his  horse 
sharp  to  the  right,  followed  closely  by 
his  companions. 

Presently  their  horses  broke  into  a 
quicker  gallop,  and  still  silently  their 
riders  urged  them  on. 

"  Ah,  God  !  we  are  followed  !  "  cried 
Teresa. 

Another  long  silence.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  catastrophe  seemed  to  have 
deprived  them  of  any  other  idea  save 
that  of  urgent  speed. 

"  There  is  a  gate  in  this  direction," 
said  the  peon  presently.  "  If  only  it 
is  unlocked  we  may  escape  them  yet. 
If  not ." 

"  Courage,  Teresita  !  We  shall  soon 
leave  them  behind.  Steady  your 
horse — that  is  right !  Thou  art  a 
brave  girl  ! "  and  Luiz  turned  in  his 
saddle  to  look  back  at  the  pursuers. 

Again  they  rode  on  in  silence.  Only 
a  breathless  sob  broke  from  Teresa,  of 
fear  and  panting  dismay.  Suddenly  a 
shot  echoed  behind  them. 

"  Quick  !  quick  ! "  she  cried.  "  Ride 
on — faster,  faster." 

The  ground  was  broken  and  full  of 
holes.  More  than  once  their  horses 
stumbled  and  barely  recovered  them- 
selves ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
slacken  speed  and  go  more  carefully. 
Apparently  the  pursuit  must  have 
dropped  considerably  behind  them,  for 
looking  back  they  could  no  longer 
catch  the  sound  of  the  horses'  gallop, 
or  see  the  dim  outline  of  their  riders 
against  the  sky.  Luiz  checked  his 
horse  and  listened. 

"  They  have  stopped,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  do  not  let  us  stop  !  "  cried 
Teresa.  "  Ride  on,  Luiz  !  ride  on  !  " 

Shouts  were  heard — but  far  behind 
them.  The  shouting  ceased.  The  flash 
of  a  gun  tore  the  blackness  of  the 
night  like  lightning,  followed  by  a 
distant  report,  and  then  all  was  still 
again.  The  three  fugitives  joined 
together  and  rode  on  into  the  dark- 
ness. 
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Teresa  was  not  the  only  person 
absent  from  the  evening  meal  at  the 
estancia.  Felipe's  place  was  also  vacant. 
Elena,  who  accounted  for  her  cousin 
with  the  harmless  fiction  of  a  bad 
headache,  was  at  no  pains  to  account 
for  the  priest,  whose  absence,  more- 
over, did  not  concern  anybody  very 
much.  Had  she  known  where  he  was 
at  that  moment,  and  how  employed, 
she  would  have  found  it  even  more 
difficult  than  she  did  to  maintain  her 
ordinary  composure.  Felipe  was  also 
seated  at  table,  but  at  a  table  in  the 
hut  occupied  by  Captain  Crespo,  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  detachment 
of  troops  that  had  been  despatched  in 
pursuit  of  revolutionary  fugitives, 
whose  presence  on  Don  Geronimo's 
estancia  had  caused  the  owner  no  little 
uneasiness.  Captain  Crespo  had  been 
writing.  He  rolled  a  cigarette,  cast  a 
careless  glance  at  the  white  face  and 
burning  eyes  that  confronted  him  from 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  lei- 
surely proceeded  to  read  what  he  had 
written. 

"That  is  all?"  he  said,  when  he 
had  finished.  "  You  can  give  me  no 
further  information,  Senor  1 " 

"  No." 

"  You  are  not  aware  then  that  the 
companions  of  Captain  Valclez,  from 
whom  he  separated  two  days  ago,  have 
already  succeeded  in  eluding  my  men 
and  crossing  the  river  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  his  companions. 
I  saw  no  one  but  this  Yaldez." 

"  Ah  !  Well  it  almost  seems  a  pity, 
does  it  not  ?  Had  he  only  remained 
with  them  he  would  be  safe  now.  As 
it  is,  I  have  strict  orders,  and  shall  be 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  shooting 
him  within  an  hour  of  his  capture. 
Let  us  see,  it  is  now  nine  o'clock  ;  the 
boat,  you  say,  is  to  meet  him  at  the 
Paso  del  miterto  at  twelve.  We  shall 
have  plenty  of  time  then  to  intercept 
him.  No  chance  of  missing  him  this 
time.  What  do  you  think,  Seiior 
Padre  ? " 

Felipe  did  not  answer.  The  other 
rose  to  his  feet  and  examined  with 
curious  scrutiny  the  priest's  face.  He 


lit  his  cigarette  and  leaning  against 
the  wall  continued  with  a  slightly 
ironical  tone — 

11  Your  information  has  indeed  great 
value.  The  capture  of  this  Captain 
Valdez  is  of  vast  importance,  especi- 
ally if  it  can  be  proved  that  he  was 
sheltered  byDon  GeronimoTJsabarrena. 
His  death,  too,  will  be  a  wholesome 
lesson  to  our  Argentine  friends.  I 
congratulate  you,  Seiior,  on  having 
performed  so  truly  a  patriotic  and 
painful  duty.  The  Senor  Padre  is  a 
good  citizen." 

"  I  am  not  of  Uruguay.  I  am  an 
Argentine,"  returned  Felipe  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Ah  !  "  The  officer  turned  round  and 
spat  upon  the  floor.  Apparently  there 
was  nothing  intentional  in  the  action, 
nevertheless  it  brought  the  blood  back 
to  Felipe's  sallow  cheeks,  only  to  fade 
away  again  leaving  them  more  ghastly 
than  before.  The  officer  said  no  more, 
but  busied  himself  with  various  pre- 
parations for  a  start.  Then  turning 
to  his  guest  he  said  in  a  brief  tone  of 
command — - 

"  As  you  will  have  to  accompany 
me,  Senor,  you  had  better  understand 
what  my  intentions  are.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  despatch  my  men  on  another 
service,  and  there  is  no  time  to  recall 
them.  As  however  there  is  no  need 
of  any  force,  I  shall  only  take  one 
man  with  me  beside  yourself —  Yes, 
Seilor,  I  must  insist  upon  your  accom- 
panying me,"  he  continued,  as  Felipe 
made  a  gesture  of  dissent,  "  and  I 
must  warn  you  that  if  I  have  the 
slightest  reason  to  think  that  you  play 
me  false — you  understand  me  ;  I  make 
no  threats.  And  now — let  us  be 
off." 

So  it  had  happened  that  even  before 
Teresa  and  her  two  companions  had 
left  the  estancia  another  party  of  three 
had  already  travelled  by  the  road 
straight  to  the  river  and  were  waiting 
their  arrival.  Captain  Crespo's  first 
idea  of  seizing  the  boat  was  frustrated 
by  his  inability  to  find  it.  None  of 
them  knew  the  exact  spot  where  the 
path  lay  that  led  to  the  Paso  ;  the 
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river  was  fringed  by  a  narrow  belt  of 
dense  wood,  and  they  soon  gave  up  the 
hopeless  task  of  forcing  their  way 
through  on  horseback  and  following 
the  bank  until  they  found  it.  The 
only  way  was  to  remain  outside  in  the 
open  and  keep  watch  over  the  few 
hundred  yards  of  clear  space  which 
the  fugitives  would  have  to  pass  by 
whatever  way  they  came  to  the  river. 
Felipe  rode  quietly  beside  his  two 
companions,  exchanging  no  word  with 
them,  staring  before  him  between  his 
horse's  ears  into  the  darkness.  How 
strange  are  the  visions  that  come  to 
one  out  of  the  darkness  !  He  saw  his 
miserable  childhood  ;  a  wretched, 
friendless  boy,  cowering  before  the 
world,  whose  hand  seemed  always  up- 
lifted against  him  ;  a  friendless,  lonely 
manhood,  despised,  useless  to  himself 
and  others.  And  then  there  came  the 
vision  of  another  life,  petted  and 
caressed  from  its  infancy,  filled  with 
the  joys  of  youth,  surrounded  by  every 
loving  care  and  affection,  and  moving 
on  with  happy  confidence  and  assurance 
from  one  success  to  another,  crowned 
by  the  love  of  one  woman.  The  two 
lives  meet ;  a  rattle  of  musketry  and 
the  happy  one  falls  dead  while  the 
other  is  left.  A  dreadful  laugh  broke 
from  his  lips.  Captain  Crespo  turned 
with  an  angry  remonstrance.  Felipe 
stared  at  him  vacantly ;  he,  too,  had 
heard  the  laughter  with  surprise,  he 
did  not  know  that  it  came  from  him. 
No — never  again  would  Teresa's  arms 
be  round  that  neck  ;  never  would  her 
lover  come  back  to  her.  Ah,  God  !  but 
Teresa  would  be  there.  He  himself 
would  meet  her — his  eyes  would  meet 
her  eyes.  She  would  know  all.  Her 
pale  face  rose  vividly  before  him,  her 
great  eyes  changing  from  agonised 
terror  for  her  lover  to  bitter  and  in- 
dignant scorn  as  they  met  those  of  his 
miserable  betrayer.  No — he  could  not 
meet  her.  It  was  not  possible.  He 
would  turn  back. 

"  This  way,"  said  his  leader  in  a 
brief,  impatient  whisper ;  "  and  be 
careful  not  to  let  your  horse  rattle  his 
bit  like  that." 


Felipe  obeyed,  like  a  man  oppressed 
by  nightmare,  and  spellbound  by  the 
horrible  dream  from  which  he  cannot 
wake.  His  tongue  clung  to  the  roof 
of  his  mouth  :  he  could  not  speak  or 
cry  out,  neither  could  he  make  any 
movement  of  his  free  will ;  he  could 
only  follow  and  keep  close.  The  long 
minutes  passed  slowly ;  to  his  sick 
brain  they  appeared  hours  of  delirium. 
Still  he  knew  now  that  he  was 
possessed  ;  possessed  by  the  devil  in 
the  form  of  that  Uruguayan  officer. 
It  was  the  thought  of  that  man  that 
had  first  suggested  to  him  his  crime, 
and  now  he  was  caught  in  the  devil's 
net  and  there  was  no  escape.  All  the 
flood  of  his  hatred  turned  against  the 
man  who  rode  beside  him.  When 
they  first  started  Felipe  had  been  given 
a  revolver,  which  he  had  accepted 
without  knowing  or  thinking  what  he 
might  be  expected  to  do  with  it.  Did 
he  only  dare — had  he  but  the  power  to 
use  it ! 

"Listen — "  the  soldier  bent  for- 
ward— "  I  think  they  are  coming 
towards  us." 

What  had  happened  Felipe  did  not 
realise,  but  he  found  himself  galloping 
wildly  on  between  his  two  companions. 

"  One  of  them  rides  like  a  woman," 
said  the  officer,  who  was  slightly  in 
advance. 

"  It  is  Teresa,"  Felipe  thought :  he 
cried  out  hoarsely  to  the  other  two  to 
stop,  but  no  one  seemed  to  hear  or 
heed  him.  Suddenly  he  got  his 
revolver  free  and,  urging  on  his  horse 
till  it  was  nearly  level  with  that  of. 
Captain  Crespo,  fired  point-blank  at 
the  officer.  The  bullet  struck  the 
horse,  shattering  the  shoulder-blade, 
and  bringing  him  heavily  to  the 
ground.  Felipe's  own  horse,  swerving 
at  the  shot,  stumbled  and  fell.  He 
was  clear  of  the  animal  in  a  minute 
and,  rushing  to  the  officer,  who  was 
rising  with  difficulty,  half  stunned  by 
the  shock,  flung  himself  upon  him 
with  a  wild  cry.  "  Devil !  devil !  "  he 
shouted,  clutching  him  by  the  throat, 
and  rolling  with  him  to  the  ground. 

The  soldier  pulled  up  his  horse  and 
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rode  back,  in  answer  to  the  shouts  of 
his  officer.  He  struck  at  Felipe  with 
the  butt-end  of  his  carbine,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  reach  him  without  hurting 
his  opponent.  The  soldier  dismounted. 
At  that  moment  Felipe  released  his 
hold,  and  leaping  to  his  feet  turned 
and  ran  forward.  Without  a  word, 
the  soldier  put  up  his  carbine  and 
fired.  The  priest  staggered  on  a  few 
more  steps,  then  throwing  out  his  arms 
fell  on  his  face. 

"  You  have  killed  him,"  said  the 
officer  angrily,  as  they  stood  by  the 
outstretched  figure  that  lay  motion- 
less. 

The  soldier  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  "What  was  I  to  do  then  ?  The  horse 
is  done  for,"  he  added,  as  he  turned 
back  to  examine  the  other  victim, 
whose  fate  touched  him  much  more 
nearly.  "  Shall  I  try  to  catch  the 
priest's  horse  for  you,  Senor  Capitan  ?  " 

The  captain,  who  appeared  faint 
and  badly  shaken,  was  sitting  upon 
the  ground  nursing  one  arm. 

"  No,  it  is  no  use.  We  had  better 
return.  I  will  ride  your  horse  and 
you  can  walk.  Curse  that  fellow  ! " 
he  added;  "I  believe  my  arm  is 
broken." 

With  some  difficulty  he  was  hoisted 


on  the  horse,  and  rode  slowly  back  to 
his  quarters,  the  soldier  trudging 
beside  him. 

"The  fool  of  a  priest  was  mad," 
he  said  after  some  time. 

"  So  I  think,  Senor  Capitan." 

"  You  had  better  hold  your  tongue 
about  this  business,  do  you  hear  ]  " 

"Si,  Senor  Capitan." 

The  captain  rode  on  in  moody 
silence.  Suddenly  he  broke  into  speech 
again.  "  But  why  did  he  do  it  1 — He 
must  have  been  mad  ;  but  even  so — " 

"What  would  you  have,  Senor 
Capitan  ]  He  was  a  priest." 

About  the  time  that  the  officer 
reached  his  house,  a  boat  was  crossing 
the  river  in  the  stern  of  which  two 
figures  sat  with  clasped  hands.  The 
first  grey  light  of  dawn  greeted  their 
arrival  on  a  friendly  shore,  illumining 
Teresa's  happy  face  as  she  turned  with 
a  glad  smile  towards  her  lover.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  river  the  morning 
light  revealed  another  sight,  a  slender 
form,  dressed  in  black,  lying  stretched 
out  in  the  empty  plain,  stark  and 
cold.  And  yet  Felipe,  too,  had  crossed 
a  river  that  night,  to  find  rest  from 
all  his  troubles  on  its  further  bank. 

WlLPRANC    HUBBARD. 
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PRUDENTIUS. 


PEUDENTIUS  is  an  author  who  has 
been  somewhat  unduly  neglected  in 
this  country.  Dressel's  edition,  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1860,  is  still  the 
best  there  is.  This  neglect  has  been 
the  result  partly  of  the  marked  in- 
equality between  different  parts  of  his 
works,  and  partly  also  from  the  ex- 
travagant praise  lavished  upon  him 
by  Bentley,  who  pronounced  him  to  be 
"  the  Horace  and  Virgil  of  the  Chris- 
tians." Such  unmerited  eulogy  has 
naturally  led  to  a  reaction — in  the  dis- 
appointment of  hopes  of  finding  in  him 
treasures  not  destined  to  be  realized. 

Prudentius  has  not  indeed  the  re- 
pressed passion  and  austere  simplicity 
of  his  contemporary,  St.  Ambrose. 
His  hymns  fall  short  of  the  grandeur  of 
"  Adam  "  of  St.  Victor,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  "  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus," 
of  Robert  the  Second,  King  of 
France,  the  loveliest,  in  Archbishop 
Trench's  opinion,  of  all  Latin  hymns. 
Still  less  does  any  one  of  them  ap- 
proach the  world-wide  fame  of  the  im- 
mortal "Dies  Irse."  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  and  although  he  may  yield  to  the 
masterpieces  of  the  later  mediaeval 
hymnology,  Prudentius  may  claim  the 
first  place  among  the  Christian  poets 
of  the  declining  Empire ;  and  his 
writings  go  some  way  to  disprove  the 
dictum  of  Johnson,  that  poetry  and 
devotion  are  things  scarcely  compati- 
ble with  each  other. 

The  life  of  Prudentius  falls  almost 
wholly  within  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.  Born  in 
the  north  of  Spain,  348  A.D.,  and  there- 
fore junior  by  eight  years  to  St.  Am- 
brose, he  was  six  at  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine's  birth,  and  fifteen  when 
the  Emperor  Julian  died.  The  verses, 
in  which  he  recognizes  the  genius  of 
the  latter,  abound  in  generous  senti- 
ment, and  show  the  fairness  of  his 
mind. 


One  I  remember  in  my  youtli  was  great, 
In  arms  no  firmer  bulwark  of  the  State  ; 
In  council  sage  to  plead,  to  frame  her  laws, 
And  true,  but  in  Religion,  to  her  cause. 
Shrines  of  a  thousand  deities  he  trod, 
Faithful  to  Rome  though  faithless  to  his 
God.1 

Prudentius  thus  witnessed  the  final 
struggle  between  Paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity. Thirty-five  years  before  his 
birth,  the  Edict  of  Milan,  313  A.D., 
had  given  legal  toleration  to  the  new 
faith,  but  the  victory  was  not  won  till 
the  political  establishment  of  the 
Church  during  his  lifetime.  The 
memorable  encounter,  which,  if  duly 
weighed,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  events  in  the 
annals  of  religion  and  of  rhetoric, 
took  place  in  384  A.D.,  when  Pruden- 
tius was  in  the  prime  of  manhood. 
This  was  when  Symmachus  argued  in 
vain  against  Ambrose  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  altar  of  Victory,  removed 
by  Gratian  from  the  Senate-house. 
Four  years  later,  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  proposed  in  a  full  meeting  of 
the  Senate,  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Republic,  the  question  whether 
the  worship  of  Jupiter  or  that  of  Christ 
should  be  the  religion  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  the  Christian  champion  was  again 
triumphant.  For  this  Prudentius  is 
our  sole  authority.  His  testimony,  in 
spite  of  the  silence  of  Ambrose  and 
Jerome,  is  accepted  both  by  Gibbon 
and  Milman,  in  preference  to  that  of 
the  Greek  Zosimus,  who  says  that 

1  Principibus    tamen    o   cunctis    non   defuit 

uiius, 
Me  puero,  ut  memini,  ductor  fortissimus 

annis, 
Conditor     et      Icgum.      celeberrimus     ore 

manuque, 
Cousultor      patriae,     sed     non     consultor 

habendae 

Religionis,  amans  tercentum  milia  divum. 
Perfidus    ille   Deo,    quamvis   non  perfidus 

urbi. 

"Apotheosis",  449. 
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the  majority  were  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  religion.  The  second  Book 
against  Symmachus  also  contains 
some  lines  less  valuable  as  poetry 
(though  many  of  them  are  sufficiently 
spirited)  than  for  the  philosophical 
view  that  they  present  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Rome  preparing  the  way  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The  unity 
of  the  Empire  is  represented  as  paving 
the  way  for  the  Federation  of  the 
World  and  the  final  success  with 
which  Christianity  was  crowned. 

The  chief  historical  interest  of  Pru- 
dentius' lifetime  centres  round  the 
above  events.  Of  its  personal  inci- 
dents we  are  told  but  little.  All  we 
know  is  derived  from  the  pathetic 
autobiographical  poem,  in  forty-five 
Asclepiad  verses,  prefixed  by  way  of 
preface  to  his  works.  Trained  like 
Ambrose  and  Augustine  in  the  schools 
of  the  rhetoricians,  he  practised  at 
the  bar  for  some  years,  and  filled  two 
important  judicial  posts.  Subsequently 
he  was  promoted  by  the  Emperor  to 
what  was  probably  a  high  military 
appointment  at  Court.  A  change  came 
over  him  in  his  fifty-seventh  year, 
when  he  drew  this  sketch  of  his 
career.  Impressed  with  shame  at  the 
follies  of  his  youth  and  the  worldli- 
ness  of  his  later  manhood,  profoundly 
touched  by  the  nothingness  of  what 
had  hitherto  engaged  his  affections, 
he  resolved  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
his  days  to  the  service  of  God  and  the 
composition  of  sacred  poetry.  The 
lines  in  which  he  moralises  over  the 
past  ("  Hsec  clum  vita  volans  agit ") 
evidently  came  from  the  heart,  and 
may  be  rendered  as  follows  : 

Thus  in  life's  busy  race, 
Midst  rank  and  honours  of  Earth, 

Gray  hairs  crept  on  apace, 
Minding  me  Salia's  year  did  see  my  birth. 

Since  then,  how  many  a  Spring 
How  many  a  Winter  spent 

Roses  for  frost  did  bring, 
Proveth  this  head  with  snows  by  Time 
besprent. 

What  will  all  such  avail 
When  fleets  my  latest  breath, 

When — told  my  years'  full  tale, — 
I  yield  whate'er  I  have  been  unto  death  ? 


Then  must  be  heard  a  Voice, 
God  claims  thee,  His  thou  art, 

Resign  the  world  thy  choice, — 
Thou  and  thy  precious  things  for  aye  must 
part. 

0  yet  e'en  yet  break  off  ! 
If  merit  claim,  no  room, 

Folly's  dull  vesture  doff, 
And  praise  thy  God,  ere  strikes  the  hour  of 
doom. 

After  the  year  405  A.D.  we  know 
nothing  more  of  his  history.  Pru- 
dentius was  the  great  popular  author 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  No  work  but 
the  Bible  appears  with  so  many 
glosses  in  High  German,  proving  its 
use  as  a  book  of  popular  instruction. 
Yet  to  most  educated  persons  and  to 
many  scholars  he  is  now  little  more 
than  a  name.  One  reason  of  this  is  that 
to  those  who  know  him  only  through 
modern  renderings  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  the  original  Latin  evaporates 
in  "  the  crucible  of  translation."  But 
further, — to  be  appreciated  he  should 
be  heard  as  music,  not  read  as  poetry. 
As  Dean  Milman  says,  "  The  Hymn- 
ology  of  the  Latin  Church  suggests 
the  grave  full  tones  of  the  Chant,  the 
sustained  grandeur,  the  glorious  burst, 
the  tender  fall,  the  mysterious  dying 
away  of  the  organ.  Decompose  it 
into  its  elements,  coldly  examine  its- 
thoughts,  its  images,  its  words,  its 
versification,  and  its  magic  is  gone." 
This  is  eminently  true  of  Prudentius, 
whose  hearers  would  have  been  floated 
over  many  a  monotonous  waste  by  the 
mere  musical  cadence  of  the  verse. 
Monotony  and  prolixity  are  his  two- 
special  faults.  There  is  much  that  is 
noble  and  touching,  much  that  is 
graceful,  spirited  and  pathetic,  but  it 
is  suffocated  with  his  fatal  copious- 
ness. This  is  true  even  of  the  two 
works  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests, 
the  "Liber  Cathemerinon,"  or  Chris- 
tian's Day,  and  the  "Liber  Periste- 
phanon,"  the  Martyr's  Garland.  The 
latter,  written  mainly  in  honour  of 
Spanish  martyrs,  abounds  in  lengthy 
and  minute  details  of  their  tortures. 
But  it  is  not  the  minuteness  of  a  great 
poet  who  can  draw,  as  Homer  and 
Dante  could  draw,  from  things  homely 
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and  common  the  poetry  latent  in 
them.  Much  that  is  described  with 
almost  anatomical  precision  might,  we 
feel,  have  been  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion ;  just  as  in  art,  the  most  beautiful 
representations  of  the  martyrs  are  not 
those  that  bring  before  us  all  the 
apparatus  of  physical  agony,  but  those 
that  suggest  suffering  by  the  accom- 
panying attribute  of  the  sword,  the 
arrow,  or  the  wheel.  This  prolixity  is 
still  more  fatal  to  Prudentius  in  his 
hexametral  pieces.  They  amount  to 
the  portentous  number  of  four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-four 
lines,  more  than  double  the  length  of 
the  Georgics,  without  reckoning  the 
shorter  introductory  poems.  The  mere 
enumeration  of  their  subjects  would 
deter  most  readers  from  attacking 
them.  Metrical  defences  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  are,  it  must  be 
allowed,  sufficiently  uninviting  topics  ; 
but  the  study  of  heresies,  dreary  at  all 
times,  has  a  new  pang  added  to  it, 
when  presented  to  us  in  the  garb  of 
the  Virgilian  hexameter,  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Virgilian  formulse,  all  the 
more  grotesque  and  out  of  place  from 
the  license  as  to  quantities  in  which 
Prudentius  indulges.  The  "  Psycho- 
machia"  is  a  description  of  the  struggles 
between  passion  and  duty  in  the 
human  soul.  The  vices  of  Paganism 
are  arrayed  against  the  Christian  vir- 
tues, and  finally  discomfited  in  a  pitched 
battle  by  them.  But  if  a  Spenser  could 
hardly  succeed  in  making  allegory  in- 
teresting, how  much  less  could  one 
who  wrote  in  an  age  when  literary 
taste  had  sunk  almost  to  its  lowest 
ebb.  In  the  two  Books  against  Sym- 
machus  we  feel  that  at  any  rate  we 
have  come  back  to  men  of  actual  flesh 
and  blood.  The  historical  interest  of 
the  lines  on  Julian  has  been  already 
noticed.  The  arguments  of  the  Apolo- 
gists, such  as  Tertullian  and  Arno- 
bius,  often  reappear  in  these  metrical 
treatises,  but  interspersed  with  them 
are  several  vigorous  bursts  of  eloquent 
declamation  that  remind  us  of  Lucan 
and  Claudian  at  their  best. 

Prudentius  throws  much  light  upon 


the  state  of  society  in  his  time.  He 
urges  the  sons  of  Theodosius  to  sup- 
press the  gladiatorial  shows  ;  and  to 
prove  their  brutalizing  tendency,  he 
instances  a  Yestal  witnessing  with 
exultation  the  struggles  in  the  arena, 
and  herself  giving  the  signal  for  the 
despatch  of  the  fallen.  He  often 
affords  us  an  insight  into  the  religious 
notions  and  practices  of  his  age.  Thus 
we  note  in  him  a  fierce  asceticism, 
and  a  repudiation  of  animal  food,  re- 
minding us  of  the  language  of  Empedo- 
cles  in  a  fragment  on  the  Golden 
Age.  In  the  same  spirit  St.  Eulalia 
is  described  as  despising  girlish  toys 
and  trifles.  The  germs  of  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory,  of  the  intercession  of 
Saints,  and  of  the  veneration  for 
relics,  are  all  traceable  in  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  gives  no  counten- 
ance to  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin.  On  this 
point  his  language  on  Original  Sin 
is  strong  and  unmistakable.  "The 
Author  of  the  world  is  alone  free  from 
the  stain  of  sin"  ("Apotheosis",  line 
849).  The  "  Martyr's  Garland  "  con- 
tains some  of  the  best  and  freshest  of 
Prudentius'  verse,  though  too  often 
marred  by  misplaced  ornament  and 
tedious  oratory,  as  where  the  dying 
liomanus  in  the  midst  of  his  tortures 
makes  a  speech  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  lines.  Their  historical  value 
is  not  very  great.  In  the  eleventh 
poem  he  confounds  different  persons  of 
the  name  of  Hippolytus,  for  the  author 
of  the  "Refutation  of  all  Heresies" 
cannot  be  the  same  person  as  the  con- 
vert from  the  Novatian  Schism.  But 
he  rouses  our  sympathy  for  the  sub- 
jects of  these  fourteen  pieces  ;  and  the 
variety  of  the  metres  (no  less  than 
twelve  different  kinds  being  employed) 
adds  much  to  their  charm.  One 
passage  of  considerable  interest  is 
the  description  of  the  catacombs  of 
St.  Hippolytus,  near  the  little  oratory 
first  erected  by  Constantino  over  the 
grave  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  after- 
wards arose  the  stately  basilica  of 
San  Lorenzo.  We  recognize  "  not  far 
from  the  city  walls  among  the  well- 
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trimmed  orchards  the  secret  recesses 
and  the  apertures  cut  iu  the  roof  to 
let  in  the  light  through  the  sub- 
terranean crypt,"  and  we  see  the 
worshippers  hurrying  in  the  early 
morning  to  the  altar  that  guards  the 
martyr's  bones. 

A  further  group  of  interesting  sub- 
jects is  connected  with  the  Latinity 
and  the  metrical  system  of  Prudentius. 
These  can  be  but  indicated  here.  In 
both  of  them,  he  bridges  over  the  gap 
between  classical  and  Christian  litera- 
ture, and  herein  lies  his  special  claim. 
for  careful  study.  Much  of  his  phra- 
seology grates  harshly  upon  the  ear  of 
one  trained  upon  the  masterpieces  of 
antiquity ;  but  the  circumstances  of 
the  age  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  new  faith  required  a  new  language 
in  which  to  express  itself,  and  the 
Latin  of  the  Lower  Empire,  as  Mr. 
Lilly  remarks  in  his  chapters  on  Euro- 
pean history,  is  no  uncouth  patois  :  it 
is  a  real  language  with  definite  rules, 
principles  and  powers.  To  us  indeed 
it  is  dead,  but  to  the  men  of  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  in  the  fullest 
sense  living,  and  it  "  can  be  no  more 
judged  of  by  the  standards  of  the 
Augustan  age,  than  "Westminster 
Abbey  by  the  rules  of  Yitruvius." 
One  feature  of  this  period,  the  reappear- 
ance in  literature  of  pre-classical  words 
that  have  lived  on  in  popular  speech, 
might  be  largely  illustrated  from  this 
author.  But  on  this  point,  as  well  as 
on  the  extraordinary  change  that  was 
coming  over  the  Latin  prosodic  system 


in  Prudentius'  time,  the  substitution 
of  accent  for  quantity,  which  accounts 
for  such  monstrosities  as  to  us  they 
appear,  as  heresis,  catholicus,  idola, 
eremi,  extorgue,  and  many  others,  it 
is  enough  to  refer  to  the  masterly 
introduction  by  the  late  Archbishop 
Trench  to  his  volume  on  Sacred  Latin 
Poetry. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  of 
Prudentius  that  he  presents  more 
points  of  interest  than  his  brother 
versifiers  of  the  Lower  Empire.  If  he 
could  not  wholly  emancipate  himself 
from  the  degenerate  taste  of  his  age, 
and  the  defects  incident  to  such  a 
period  of  transition  and  transformation, 
yet  he  often  shows  that  he  possessed  a 
true  gift  of  sacred  poetry.  A  busy 
age  can  spare  no  time  for  the  perusal 
of  subjects  the  fire  of  which  has  long 
ago  burnt  itself  out.  Yet  there  is 
room  for  a  discriminating  selection 
from  the  works  of  Prudentius.  Any 
one  who  would  separate  the  dross 
from  the  ore,  and  in  a  handy  volume 
would  edit  with  short  notes  and  trans- 
lations, specimens  of  the  best  of  tho 
hymns,say  the  first,the  eighth, the  tenth 
and  twelfth  of  the  "  Cathemerinon," 
together  with  some  half  dozen  of  the 
"  Martyr's  Garland,"  including  the  last 
and  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  the  beau- 
tiful hymn  of  St.  Agnes,  would  deserve 
well  at  the  hands  of  those  who  recog- 
nize and  admire  the  grandeur  that  is 
stamped  upon  Latin  even  in  the  period 
of  its  decay. 

F.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 
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OF  THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


HUMAN  nature  must   have  greatly 
changed,  or  Tiberius  must  have  spoken 
with  less  than  his  usual  wisdom  when 
he  said  (as  Tacitus  reports)  that  the 
man  was  a  fool  who  did  not  know  his 
own  stomach  after  the  age  of  thirty. 
Eighteen  hundred  years  give    ample 
room  for  change  in  most  things  ;  but 
human  nature,  so  the  philosophers  tell 
us,  and  the  poets  who  are  the  best 
philosophers,    changes    not  ;     in    all 
essentials  it  remains   the   same,  yes- 
terday,  to-day,  and  for   ever.      It  is 
true  that  the  Roman  emperor  spoke 
these    words   in    old    age,   when    his 
body  was   as   sick   as  his  mind,  and 
when  in  his  cruellest  pains  he  would 
still,  so  the  historian  tells  us,  strive  to 
preserve   the    appearance   of    health. 
This   may  then  have   been   no  more 
than    one    of    those    grim    jests    in 
which  Tiberius  was  wont  to  indulge, 
at  his   own   expense,    instead   of,   as 
his  custom  mostly  was,  at  the  expense 
of  others.     The  imperial  purple  may 
have  covered  a  man  made  only  as  others 
are  who  know  the  right  and  choose 
the  wrong.     He  may  have  learned  for 
himself  clearly  enough  what  was  best 
for  him  to  do  and   what  to  leave  un- 
done in  the  matter  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, as  well  as  in  those  other  temporal 
pleasures,    alluring    but    not    always 
convenient  to  the  natural  man ;  and 
he   may   have  wilfully    preferred  the 
course  most  immediately  gratifying  to 
his  august  appetites.     It  seems  at  all 
events  in  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
man  who  has  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty 
without  having  discovered  the   secret 
of    his   own    peptics,     is   never    very 
likely  to  master  that  important  mys- 
tery.    A  philosopher  of  our  own  day, 
milder-mannered     than    Tiberius    but 
not  less  keen  a  critic  of  his  kind,  has 
put  the  age  of  wisdom  at  forty  years ; 
but  he  was  thinking  of  a  less  compli- 


cated piece  of  machinery  than  the 
human  stomach.  Love,  it  used  to  be 
said  in  old  time,  was  lord  of  human 
affairs,  but  we,  wiser  than  our  fathers, 
have  set  Digestion  in  Love's  place. 
When  things  go  wrong  now,  we  do 
not  ask,  who  was  the  woman  ?  but, 
what  was  the  dinner  ? 

Some  nameless  sage  has  prophe- 
sied that  our  posterity,  if  it  cares  to 
follow  Carlyle's  way  and  label  each 
age  with  its  particular  stamp,  will  be 
puzzled  whether  to  mark  this  time  of 
ours  as  distinctively  spiritual  or  pep- 
tical — as  the  age  of  the  soul  or  of  the 
stomach.  On  the  whole  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  give  his  vote  for  the  latter, 
to  think  that  the  closing  years  of  the 
Victorian  era  will  be  known  as  em- 
phatically an  age  whose  god  was  its 
belly.  And  certainly  it  is  an  age 
which  seems  mightily  perplexed  what 
other  gods  to  choose,  if  any.  But  he 
would  not  have  this  old  impressive 
phrase  construed  in  its  familiar  sense. 
"  You  false  willain,"  said  Sergeant 
Quacko  in  his  trouble  to  his  fetish : 
"  You  false  willain  !  Dis  what  you 
give  me  for  kill  fowl,  eh  1  and  tro  de 
blood  in  your  face,  eh  ?  and  stick 
fedder  in  your  tail,  eh?  "  And  so  say- 
ing he  proceeded  to  use  the  wretched 
little  image  most  despitefully.  It  is 
something  in  this  fashion  that  we 
treat  our  fetish.  After  long  pamper- 
ing we  now  turn  upon  it,  assail  it  with 
bitter  reproaches  and  yet  scurvier 
treatment.  Its  sacrifices  are  stopped, 
its  hours  of  worship  curtailed.  It  is 
no  longer  a  generous,  beneficent,  plea- 
sure-loving, pleasure-giving  god  to  be 
propitiated  with  wine  and  burnt- 
offerings,  but  a  baleful,  malignant 
deity,  to  be  bound  in  chains  like  the 
rebellious  Titan,  "  never  to  cease  to 
writhe  and  try  to  rest  ".  And  if  any 
would  persuade  us  that  we  do  wrong 
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to  take  such  precautions  against  the 
imprisoned  rebel  and  to  lay  so  much 
to  his  charge,  and  that  "these  rumb- 
lings are  not  Typho's  groans"  always 
and  inevitably,  we  do  not  believe  him  ; 
he  suffers  the  fate  of  Empedocles,  of 
the  man 

Whose  mind  was  •  fed  on  other  food,  was 

trained 
By  other  rules  than  are  in  vogue  to-day. 

It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  what 
may  be  called  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  has  become  a  popular  subject 
to  write  about.  This  of  course  does 
not  necessarily  imply  any  imperious 
demand  on  the  reader's  part.  Burn- 
ing questions  (a  phrase  so  familiar  to 
an  editor's  ear  and  so  full  of  the  in- 
evitable result  of  familiarity)  are 
kindled  as  much  by  writer  as  by 
reader.  Our  periodical  Press  is  a 
huge  and  hungry  monster,  and  must 
be  fed  somehow.  When  the  spirit 
moves  a  man  to  write  he  is  persuaded 
that  the  subject  at  his  heart  is  neces- 
sarily at  the  heart  of  his  neighbour, 
and  health  is  undoubtedly  a  moving 
subject  with  most  men.  But  what- 
ever the  cause,  our  internal  arrange- 
ments, or  disarrangements,  certainly 
fill  a  considerable  space  in  our  current 
literature.  And  whereas  the  healing 
profession  was  wont  aforetime  to  speak, 
outside  its  consulting  rooms,  to  strictly 
professional  ears,  or  at  least  did  not 
condescend  to  become  popular  in  the 
sense  of  making  itself  intelligible  to 
the  lay  reader,  it  now  puts  off  the  old 
buckram  robes  of  etiquette  and,  along 
with  great  captains  and  statesmen 
and  other  high  authorities,  unbends 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  com- 
mon herd,  and  generally  bids  the 
grateful  world  observe  that  the  secrets 
of  the  prison-house  are  no  such  very 
dark,  mysterious  secrets  after  all. 

It  is  vastly  good-natured  of  these 
gentlemen.  The  man  who  writes  with- 
out being  paid  for  it,  said  Dr,  Johnson, 
is  a  fool.  Of  course  these  gentlemen 
are  paid  for  their  writings,  and  paid 
liberally,  no  doubt ;  but  this  does  not 
lessen  the  scope  of  their  good-nature. 
Everybody  may  now  get  the  benefit  of 
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these  experienced  brains  for  what  Mr. 
Tigg  would  have  been  amply  justified 
in  calling  the  ridiculously  small  sum 
of  half-a-crown,  or  even  less.  And 
this  good-nature  is  especially  con- 
spicuous in  the  case  of  the  medical 
profession — a  profession  which  has 
indeed  in  all  ages  been  famous  for 
its  generosity.  A  great  captain  may 
make  us  a  present  of  his  opinions  of 
his  illustrious  predecessors  and  their 
contributions  to  the  art  of  war ;  a 
great  statesman  may  make  us  a  pre- 
sent of  his  opinions  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  politics ;  we  welcome  them 
gratefully  and  profit  by  them,  of 
course,  abundantly.  But  our  gain  is 
not  their  loss.  When  the  first  note  of 
war  is  sounded  our  great  captain  knows 
that  the  country  will  turn  confidently 
to  him  to  justify  the  lessons  he  has 
taught  in  time  of  peace ;  amid  the 
turmoil  of  faction,  when  jealousy, 
vanity  and  ambition  combine  with 
stupidity  to  render  all  government 
impossible,  the  country  turns  to  the 
great  statesman,  confident  that  he  at 
least  will  never  give  up  to  party  what 
he  has  so  generously  shown  to  be 
meant  for  mankind.  But  with  the 
physician  this  is  not  so.  When  he 
makes  the  Press  his  consulting-room 
he  obviously  does  so  at  his  own  peril. 
When  he  undertakes  to  show  this 
suffering  sad  humanity  how  they  may 
dispense  with  his  services,  it  is  clear 
that  humanity's  gain  must  be  his  loss. 
And  this  is  practically  what  has 
been  done  in  the  current  number 
of  "The  Fortnightly  Review"  by  a 
physician  whose  name  and  prescriptions 
would  appear  to  be  in  many  men's 
mouths ;  one  moreover  who  is  not  under- 
stood to  have  won  his  popularity  by 
the  simple  device  attributed  to  his 
illustrious  predecessor,  Asclepiades  of 
Bithynia,  who  attained  his  reputation 
by  consulting  the  appetites  and  flatter- 
ing the  whims  of  his  patients.  It 
needs  no  personal  experience  to  know 
that  this  is  not  our  benefactor's 
way ;  for  half-a-crown  one  may  learn 
it  as  surely  as  by  a  pocketful  of  fees. 
For  what  is  the  whole  conclusion  of 
the  matter  as  summed  up  by  him  in 
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the  article  aforesaid  1  Like  the  wise 
old  Greeks  he  has  taken  for  his 
motto  p.r/?>ev  ayav,  do  nothing  too  much. 
His  universal  nostrum  for  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  is,  in  one  word, 
moderation;  moderation  in  all  things, 
in  eating  and  drinking,  in  exercise  of 
brain  and  body.  Now,  if  there  be 
one  thing  more  distasteful  than  an- 
other to  our  generation  it  must  surely 
be  this  same  moderation.  The  proofs 
lie  thick  around  us.  Quicquid  agunt 
homines — in  religion  and  politics,  in 
art  and  letters,  in  our  business  and  in 
our  amusements,  in  all  things  man  puts 
head  or  hand  to,  whatever  else  may 
be,  moderation  surely  is  not  the  ruling 
spirit.  We  can  labour  terribly,  and 
we  do.  But, 

Moderate  tasks  and  moderate  leisure, 
Quiet  living,  strict-kept  measure 
Both  in  suffering  and  in  pleasure, 

it  is  not  for  these  things  that  our 
nature  seems  to  yearn.  And  it  is 
surely  the  fact  that  in  the  matter  of 
diet,  and  of  liquids  especially,  many 
men,  not  commonly  prone  to  extremes, 
find  it  easier  to  be  ascetic  than  to  be 
moderate.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  pro- 
pounded a  different  view  the  other  day, 
in  a  paper  that  mightily  warmed  the 
gloomy  brewers'  souls.  "  An  ordinary 
English  gentleman,"  he  said,  "takes 
a  glass  of  wine  daily  at  dinner  without 
feeling  any  more  tempted  to  swallow 
the  whole  contents  of  the  decanter 
than  he  is  to  swallow  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  mustard-pot  from  which 
he  takes  a  spoonful  with  his  beef." 
"With  the  greatest  possible  respect  to 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  opinion  on  all  sub- 
jects, we  are  a  little  sceptical  on  this 
one.  We  venture  to  doubt  whether 
the  ordinary  English  gentleman  who 
drinks  wine  at  all  is  content  with  a  sin- 
gle glass  daily.  We  venture  to  suspect 
that  he  would  find  it  much  easier  to 
leave  the  decanter  alone  altogether 
than  to  stop  at  the  single  glass.  It 
was  so  with  Johnson,  and  if  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  thrusting  into  such 
honourable  company,  it  is  so  with  our 
feeble  selves.  To  dine  without  wine  is 
no  hardship  to  us  ;  but  we  frankly  con- 


fess to  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  con 
tenting  ourselves  with  a  single  glass. 
Many  men,  we  feel  tolerably  confident, 
who  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  in- 
temperate, will  join  in  this  confession. 
We  may  feel  pretty  sure  then  that 
the  good  doctor  in  recommending  this 
golden  mean  is  not  courting  the 
popular  voice  after  the  fashion  of 
Bithynian  Asclepiades,  but  rather 
giving  advice  which  his  experience  of 
mankind  must  suggest  will  not  be 
very  generally  followed, — except  on 
compulsion.  "  The  devil  was  sick,"  &c. ; 
every  man  will  be  able  to  finish  the 
quotation  for  himself. 

And  after  all  this  is  but  as  it  should 
be,  for  the  doctors'  sake.  Whether 
by  following  the  extremely  simple 
and  sensible  rules  laid  down  by  our 
guide,  we  should  all  or  any  of  us  reach 
those  ripe  old  ages  he  tantalizes  us 
with,  may  be  open  to  question  ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  by  following  them  we 
should,  while  we  lived,  keep  many  a 
guinea  in  our  pockets  that  now  finds 
its  way  into  the  doctors'.  For  here 
we  have  Tiberius  proved  true  indeed. 
The  man  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
thirty  without  having  discovered  that 
if  he  indulges  immoderately  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  he  will  suffer 
for  it,  must  either  be  blessed  (or 
cursed,  for  the  blessing  is  equivocal) 
with  such  a  digestion  that  he  may 
laugh  all  the  College  of  Physicians  to 
scorn,  with  all  Apothecaries'  Hall 
thrown  in,  or  he  must  be  a  fool  whom 
it  were  well  the  world  should  be  rid 
of  so  soon  as  possible  lest  he  hand 
down  his  foolishness  to  posterity. 
A  poet  indeed  pointed  out  that  a  mind 
of  this  simple  philosophy  comes  not 
only  with  the  ripening  years,  but  is 
practically  a  part  of  our  natural  outfit 
for  life,  when  he  sang  that  among 
the  general  truths  shared  by  him  and 
his  well-loved  schoolfellow  was  the 
certain  conviction 

That  cakes 

Were  to  be  bought  at  four  a  penny, 
And  that  excruciating  aches 

Kesulted  if  we  ate  too  many. 

But  in  truth  this  ne  wErasistratus  makes 
no  pretence  at  discovery  ;  his  wisdom  is 
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the  wisdom  of  years,  which  for  our  part 
makes  us  reverence  it  the  more,  being 
of  those  old-fashioned  creatures  who 
think  more  nobly  of  experience  than 
experiment.  All  the  wise  men  are  on 
his  side,  in  theory  at  any  rate  if  not 
in  practice  ;  on  his  side  and  on  the 
side  of  Tiberius,  for  with  the  English 
•doctor  they  preach  moderation  and 
with  the  Roman  emperor  they  preach 
(what  fortunately  for  our  countryman 
few  if  any  practice)  that  each  man 
must  be  a  law  unto  himself.  There  is 
that  extremely  wise  man  Jesus,  son 
of  Sirach  :  "  Sound  sleep  cometh  of 
moderate  eating  :  he  riseth  early,  and 
his  wits  are  with  him ;  but  the  pain 
of  watching,  and  choler,  and  pangs  of 
the  belly,  are  with  an  unsatiable  man. 
.  .  .  Wine  is  as  good  as  life  to  a  man, 
if  it  be  drunk  moderately  ;  what  life 
is  there  to  a  man  without  wine  1  for  it 
was  made  to  make  men  glad.  .  .  .  Be 
not  insatiable  in  any  dainty  thing, 
nor  too  greedy  upon  meats  :  for  excess 
of  meats  bringeth  sickness,  and  sur- 
feiting will  turn  into  choler.  By 
surfeiting  have  many  perished ;  but 
he  that  taketh  heed  prolongeth  his 
life."  There  is  Plutarch  warning  his 
friends  against  too  solid  a  diet,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  oppressive  to  the 
intellect  and  apt  to  leave  behind 
malignant  relics.  There  is  Shake- 
speare with  his  old  Adam — so  different 
a  being  from  the  old  Adam  of  most 
of  us  ! 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and 

lusty  ; 

For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood, 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead 

woo 

The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter 
Frosty  but  kindly. 

There  is  Bacon — with  Shakespeare,  of 
course  !  "  There  is  a  wisdom  in  this 
beyond  the  rules  of  physic  :  a  man's 
own  observation,  what  he  finds  good 
of  and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the 
best  physic  to  preserve  health ;  but  it 
is  a  safer  conclusion  to  say,  '  This 
agreeth  not  well  with  me,  therefore  I 


will  not  continue  it ',  than  this,  '  I  find 
no  offence  of  this,  therefore  I  may  use 
it ' ;  for  strength  of  nature  in  youth 
passeth  over  many  excesses  which  are 
owing  a  man  till  his  age  ".  There  is 
the  melancholy  Burton  :  "  Our  own 
experience  is  the  best  physician  ;  that 
diet  which  is  most  propitious  to  one  is 
often  pernicious  to  another.  Such  is 
the  variety  of  palates,  humours,  and 
temperatures,  let  every  man  observe 
and  be  a  law  unto  himself ".  There 
is  Milton,  with  his  Adam,  whose 
sleep 

Was  aery  light  from  pure  digestion  bred. 

And  there,  too,  is  Pope,  playing  to  his 
friend  Bethel  the  part  of  Horace's 
Ofellus,  and  little  careful  to  disguise  his 
model's  antique  plainness  of  speech. 

These  are  but  a  few  ;  it  were  no 
hard  matter  to  fill  a  volume  with  the 
prescriptions  of  these  amateur  phy- 
sicians. Finally  we  have  the  old  learn- 
ing endorsed  by  the  new  :  "  No  hard 
and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down,  but 
strict  moderation  should  be  the  guiding 
maxim  " ;  and  this  is  as  rare  as  it  is 
gratifying,  for  it  is  not  commonly  our 
use  to  allow  that  our  fathers  weie  so 
wise  as  ourselves.  Nor  when  we  fiod 
the  long  result  of  time  practically  con- 
fessing that  it  can  offer  no  better  rules 
for  our  guidance  than  those  preached 
if  not  practised  when  the  world  was 
young,  need  we  think  of  Monsieur 
Jourdain  and  his  unsuspected  prose. 
Rather  let  us  think  of  the  Greek  and 
his,  "  Give  us  a  good  thing  two  or 
three  times  over  ".  Was  it  not  that 
sage  young  gentleman,  Olive  New- 
come,  who  observed  to  his  friend 
Pendennis  that  the  best  cannot  be 
beaten  ? 

On  one  point  indeed  it  is  not  quite 
correct  to  say  that  this  new  philosopher 
has  added  nothing  to  the  discoveries  of 
his  predecessors  ;  one  new  thing  he  has 
told  us,  one  consolation  given  us  su- 
preme and  ineffaceable.  He  puts  the 
period  of  middle  age  between  the  years 
forty-five  and  sixty.  Most  of  us  have 
been  used  perhaps  to  look  somewhat 
earlier  for  that  grim  moment  when  wo 
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must  turn  away  for  ever  from  the 
primrose  path  of  youth  into  the 
via  media.  But  who  will  not  cheer- 
fully accept  such  a  correction  ?  Who 
will  regret  that  the  shadow  of  his 
days  should  run  backward  for  how 
short  a  span  soever,  or  grudge  to  find 
another  turn  of  the  glass  to  his  credit 
before  the  striking  of  the  inevitable 
hour  1  The  feet  of  such  a  messenger 
of  good  tidings  are  indeed  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains ;  his  voice  is  as 
the  voice  of  the  blessed  bird  of  spring, 
which  brought  back  to  the  listening 
poet  the  golden  time  of  his  vanished 
youth. 

Of  all  these  old  wisdoms  thus  re- 
called to  our  memory,  perhaps  none  is 
wiser  than  Bacon's,  "  Discern  of  the 
coming  on  of  years,  and  think  not  to 
do  the  same  things  still,  for  age  will 
not  be  defied ",  Half  the  secret  of 
life,  we  are  persuaded,  is  to  know 
when  we  are  grown  old  ;  and  it  .is  the 
half  most  hardly  learned.  It  is  more 
hardly  learned,  moreover,  in  the 
matter  of  exercise  than  in  the  matter 
of  diet.  There  is  no  advice  so  com- 
monly given  to  the  ailing  man  of 
middle  age  as  the  advice  to  take  more 
exercise,  and  there  is  perhaps  none 
which  leads  him  into  so  many  pit- 
falls. This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  brain-workers.  The  man  who  la- 
bours his  brain  must  spare  his  body. 
He  cannot  burn  the  candle  at  both 
ends,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  will 
almost  inevitably  result  in  his  lighting 
it  in  the  middle  to  boot ;  the  waste  of 
tissue  will  be  so  great  that  he  will  be 
tempted  to  repair  it  by  the  use  of  a 
too  generous  diet.  Most  men  who  use 
their  brains  much  soon  learn  for  them- 
selves that  the  sense  of  physical  exalta- 
tion, the  glow  of  exuberant  health 
which  comes  from  a  body  strung  to  its 
full  powers  by  continuous  and  severe 
exercise  is  not  favourable  to  study. 
The  exercise  such  men  need  is  the 
exercise  that  rests,  not  that  which 
tires.  They  need  to  wash  their  brains 
with  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  to  bring 
into  gentle  play  the  muscles  that 
have  been  lying  idle  while  the  head 


worked.  Nor  is  it  only  to  this  class 
of  labouring  humanity  that  the  advice 
to  take  exercise  needs  reservations. 
The  time  of  violent  delights  soon 
passes,  and  the  efforts  to  protract  it 
beyond  its  natural  span  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  is  ridiculous.  Some  men, 
through  nature  or  the  accident  of  for- 
tune will  of  course  be  able  to  keep 
touch  of  it  longer  than  others ;  but 
when  once  the  touch  has  been  lost 
the  struggle  to  regain  it  can  add  but 
sorrow  to  the  labour.  Of  this  our 
doctor  makes  a  cardinal  point  ;  but 
pertinent  as  his  warning  may  be  to 
the  old,  for  whom  indeed  he  has  pri- 
marily compounded  his  elixir  vitce,  it  is 
yet  more  pertinent  to  men  of  middle 
age,  and  probably  it  is  more  necessary. 
It  is  in  the  latter  period  that  most  of 
the  mischief  is  done.  The  old  are  com- 
monly resigned  to  their  lot ;  but  few 
men  will  consent  without  a  struggle 
to  own  that  they  are  no  longer  young. 
And  specially  is  this  friend  of  man 
to  be  thanked  for  his  warning  against 
that  most  pestilential  of  modern  here 
sies,  the  bicycle  or  tricycle,  or  whatso- 
ever its  accursed  name  may  be.  Elderly 
men,  he  says,  should  eschew  this  un- 
natural mode  of  progression.  Most 
cordially  we  hope  that  the  warning 
is  superfluous.  The  spectacle  of  an 
old  man,  writhing  in  the  ungainly  con- 
tortions necessary  to  the  proper  man- 
agement of  this  "agonizing  wheel", 
were  indeed  one  to  make  angels  weep. 
We  have  ourselves  no  great  passion 
for  seeing  even  the  young  take  their 
exercise  in  this  fashion.  They  had 
far  better  trust  to  their  own  legs,  if 
a  horse  is  beyond  their  means.  No 
doubt  they  can  cover  more  ground  that 
way,  and  to  do  the  most  possible  in  the 
shortest  possible  space  of  time  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  age. 
But  we  are  well  persuaded  that  the 
country-walk  that  was  found  good 
enough  for  our  fathers  will  serve 
their  sons'  turn  better  than  this  in- 
sane careering  over  hill  and  dale. 
The  former  refreshed  mind  as  well 
as  body  ;  but  what  of  all  the  pleasant 
sights  and  sounds  of  our  fair  English 
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landscape  do  these  young  Titans  enjoy, 
as  they  go  staggering  on, 

With  deaf 

Ears  and  labour-dimmed  eyes, 
Kegarding  neither  to  right 
Nor  left  ? 

There  is  one  point  we  are  surprised 
to  find  our  friend  leaving  untouched. 
Perhaps  he  considers  it  included  in 
the  warning  that  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  for  diet  can  be  laid  down ;  but 
he  might  have  done  well  to  be  a  little 
more  explicit.  We  allude  to  the 
necessity  for  frequent  changes  of  diet. 
All  things  are  not  good  to  all  men, 
and  all  things  are  not  always  good  to 
the  same  man.  This  was  a  point 
much  insisted  on  by  the  wise  minds  of 
old.  Bacon  especially  commends  the 
advice  of  Celsus  (whom  he  somewhat 
sarcastically  observes  must  have  been 
a  wise  man  as  well  as  a  good  phy- 
sician) that  "  one  of  the  great  precepts 
of  health  and  lasting  "  is  "  that  a  man 
do  vary  and  interchange  contraries  ". 
The  man  who  confines  his  studies 
within  one  unchanging  groove,  will 
hardly  find  his  intellectual  condition 
so  light  and  nimble,  so  free  of  play, 
so  capable  of  giving  and  receiving,  as 
t^t  who  varies  them  according  to  his 
Mood,  for  the  mind  needs  rest  and 
recreation  no  less  than  the  body;  it 
is  not  well  to  keep  either  always  at 
high  pressure.  One  fixed,  unswerving 
system  of  diet,  without  regard  to  needs 
and  seasons,  or  even  to  fancy,  is  not 
wise.  One  man  has  not  always  the 
same  stomach,  any  more  than  all  men 
have  the  same  stomach.  What  is 
grateful  and  nourishing  at  one  time 
may  be  found  insipid  and  even  un- 
wholesome at  another.  Within  the  lines 


marked  by  experience  it  is  well  that  the 
love  of  change  which  is  natural  to  all 
men  should  be  given  full  play.  A  too 
servile  adherence  to  a  system  which 
has  been  found  once  beneficial  in  cer- 
tain conditions  may  diminish  or  even 
destroy  its  value  when  those  conditions 
return.  The  great  secret  of  existence 
after  all  is  to  be  the  master  and  not 
the  slave  of  both  mind  and  body,  and 
that  is  best  done  by  giving  both  free 
rein  within  certain  limits  which,  as 
the  old  sages  were  universally  agreed, 
each  man  must  discover  for  himself. 
Happy  are  the  words  of  Addison 
and  happily  quoted  :  "  A  continual 
anxiety  for  life  vitiates  all  the 
relishes  of  it,  and  casts  a  gloom  over 
the  whole  face  of  nature,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible that  we  should  take  delight  in 
anything  that  we  are  every  moment 
afraid  of  losing ".  One  of  the  best 
methods  of  avoiding  that  pitiful 
anxiety — that  bloodthirsty  clinging  to 
life  which  is  after  all  perhaps  not  con- 
fined to  the  English  middle-class — is  to 
learn  within  what  limits  we  may  safely 
indulge  our  desire  for  change,  and  then 
freely  indulge  it  within  them.  "  Oh, 
sweet  Fancy  ",  sang  the  poet, 

Oh,  sweet  Fancy  !  let  her  loose  ; 
Everything  is  spoilt  by  use  : 
Where's  the  cheek  that  doth  not  fade, 
Too  much  gazed  at  ?     Where's  the  maid 
Whose  life  mature  is  ever  new  ] 
Where's  the  eye  however  blue, 
Doth  not  weary  1     Where's  the  face 
One  would  meet  in  every  place  ? 
Where's  the  voice,  however  soft, 
One  would  hear  so  very  oft  ? 

And  so  we  end  as  we  began,  by 
setting  Digestion  in  the  place  of 
Love ! 
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WAR  estimates  increase  and  even  in 
sea-girt  England  conscription,  or 
something  like  it,  is  proposed.  With 
all  our  enlightenment,  philanthropy 
and  democracy,  after  William  Penn, 
Co\vper,  and  Wilberforce,  after  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau,  after  Jeremy 
Bentham,  the  Manchester  School  and 
John  Bright,  and  alas !  after  nearly 
nineteen  centuries  of  Christianity,  we 
have  war,  still  war,  apparently  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever,  taking  away 
millions  from  the  plough,  devouring 
the  harvests  of  industry,  threatening 
again  to  fill  the  world  with  blood  and 
havoc.  The  only  question  is  through 
which  of  several  craters,  the  Franco- 
German,  the  Pans!  a  vie,  the  Anglo  - 
Russian,  or  the  Austrian,  the  eruption 
will  break  out  and  the  lava-torrent 
flow. 

To  the  despairing  secretaries  of 
peace-societies,  by  an  address  from 
one  of  whom  the  present  paper  has 
been  suggested,  it  seems  as  if,  in  the 
substitution  of  reason  for  the  sword, 
no  advance  had  been  made.  This  is 
not  so.  In  the  first  place  war  instead 
of  being  normal  has  among  civilized 
nations  become  occasional.  The  As- 
syrian or  the  Persian  conqueror  made 
war  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  spent 
his  summer  in  campaigning  with  his 
mighty  men  of  valour  as  regularly  as 
the  servile  portion  of  his  population 
spent  it  in  gathering  in  the  harvest. 
So  did  Timour  and  Genghis  Khan. 
So  did  the  heirs  of  Mahomet  while 
their  vigour  lasted.  So  did  the  feudal 
lords,  in  whose  lives  the  excitement  of 
war  was  varied  only  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  chase.  So,  it  may  almost 
be  said,  did  the  little  city-republics  of 
Italy,  though  these  learned  in  time  to 
do  their  fighting  with  mercenaries. 
But  now  war  is  an  extraordinary 
occurrence  ;  there  must  be  a  casus  belli, 


and  diplomacy  must  have  been  tried 
and  failed.  We  have  had  long  spells 
of  peace.  Between  the  Napoleonic 
War  and  the  Crimean  War  there  was 
so  long  a  spell  of  peace  that  the 
world  began  to  think  that  the  hounds 
of  war  would  never  slip  the  leash 
again. 

In  the  second  place  the  sentiment  for 
peace  grows.  Charles  the  Fifth  told  a 
soldier  impatient  for  war  that  he  liked 
peace  as  little  as  the  soldier  himself, 
though  policy  forced  him  to  keep  the 
sword  in  the  sheath  at  that  time. 
Even  in  Chatham's  day  a  minister 
could  avow  that  he  was  "a  lover  of 
honourable  war."  Palmerston,  though 
he  felt  like  Chatham,  would  hardly 
have  dared  to  use  the  same  language. 
Burke  was  as  philanthropic  as  any 
statesman  of  his  day,  yet  he  seemed  to- 
regard  as  an  unmixed  blessing  national 
success  in  war. 

In  the  third  place  fighting,  whereas 
it  used  to  be  every  man's  duty  and 
half  of  every  man's  character,  at  least 
among  freemen,  is  now  a  special  trade- 
The  Servian  constitution  was  a  polity 
combined  with  a  muster-roll.  The 
political  upper  class  in  Greece  and 
Rome  was  the  cavalry.  The  ridicu- 
lous ceremony  of  touching  a  turtle- 
fed  mayor  or  an  old  professor  of  science 
with  a  sword  and  bidding  him  rise  up 
a  knight  reminds  us  that  all  honour 
was  once  military,  and  that  saving  in 
the  Church  there  was  no  other  high 
career.  Conscription  may  be  said  to 
be  a  relapse  into  the  old  state  of 
things.  A  relapse  it  is  ;  but  it  is  felt 
to  be  exceptional  and  the  offspring  of 
the  present  tension,  while  England 
still  holds  out  against  it,  and  America, 
even  in  the  desperate  crisis  of  the 
Civil  War,  resorted  to  it  only  in  the 
qualified  form  of  a  draft  with  liberty 
of  buying  a  substitute. 
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In  Europe    the    present    spasm    of 
militarism  may  be  said  to  be  in  some 
measure  not  occasional  only,  but  acci- 
dental.    With  all  our  historical  phil- 
osophy and  our    general  laws,   there 
are  still  such  things   as  accidents  in 
history.      There  are    at   least  events 
which  turn  the  scale,  and  which  we 
cannot    distinguish     from     accidents.  • 
Had  Gustavus  Adolphus  lived  it  is  a 
moral  certainty  that  he  would   have 
continued    to    conquer,  and  that  the 
whole  of  Germany  would   have   been 
wrested  from  Austria  and  Rome  ;  but 
a  wreath  of  mist  floats  over  the  battle- 
field of  Lutzen  :  Gustavus  is  separated 
from  his  men  and  falls,  and  half  Ger- 
many remains  Austrian  and  Roman. 
Disease   carries   off    Cromwell    before 
he  had  begun  to  decay,  and  when  a 
few  years  more  of    him   would   have 
founded    a    Commonwealth,   or    more 
probably  a  Protestant  and  Constitu- 
tional   dynasty,    and    torn    all    that 
followed  from  the  book  of  fate.     This 
system  of  vast  standing  armies,   and 
the  prevalence  of  the  military  spirit, 
are  largely  the  offspring  of  the  great 
wars  caused  by  the  military  ambition 
of  Napoleon,  as  the  political  convul- 
sions of  the  last    half  century    have 
been  in  no  small  measure  the  results 
of  the  struggle  of  the  nations  against 
him  for  their  independence,  which  for 
the  time  produced  a  violent  reaction 
in  favour  of  the  native  dynasties.  But 
Napoleon  as  a  master  of  French  legions 
was  an  accident.      France  swallowed 
Corsica  in  the  year  of  his  birth,  and, 
like  Eve  when  she  swallowed  the  apple, 
"  knew  not  eating    death."      Corsica 
was  an  island  peopled  of  old  by  exiles 
and   outlaws,   an  island  of  savagery, 
brigandage,  and  vendettas,  out  of  the 
pale  of  moral  civilization.     Napoleon 
was  an  incomparable  general,  and  a 
great  administrator  of  the  imperial  and 
bureaucratic    kind  ;   but  in  character 
he  was  a  Corsican,  and  as  completely 
outside  moral  civilization  as  any  bri- 
gand   of   his    isle.       He   had    several 
thousand   Turkish    prisoners   led   out 
and  butchered  in  cold  blood  simply  to 
get  rid  of  them ;  he  poisoned  his  own 


sick  for  the  same  purpose.  Never  did 
the  most  hideous  carnage,  or  the  worst 
horrors  of  war,  draw  from  him  a  word 
of  pity  or  compunction,  while  Marl- 
borough,  hard-hearted  as  he  was,  after 
witnessing  the  slaughter  of  Malplaquet, 
prayed  that  he  might  never  be  in 
another  battle.  Lord  Russell  saw 
Napoleon  at  Elba,  and  he  used  to  say 
that  there  was  something  very  evil  in 
Napoleon's  eye,  and  that  it  flashed 
when  his  visitor  spoke  to  him  of  the 
excitement  of  war.  In  other  things  , 
this  man  was  equally  a  moral  savage. 
His  passions  were  under  no  restraint  of 
decency.  He  took  a  lady,  as  M.  Taine 
tells  us,  from  the  dinner- table  to  his 
bedroom.  When  Volney  said  some- 
thing which  displeased  him,  he  gave 
him  a  kick  which  laid  him  up  for 
days.  For  truth  and  honour  he  had  no 
more  regard  than  a  Carib.  A  Corsican 
lust  of  war  and  rapine  was  and  re- 
mained at  the  bottom  of  his  character. 
Master  of  France  and  her  armies  this 
arch-bandit,  by  his  personal  barbarism, 
prolonged  a  series  of  wars  which  other- 
wise would  have  closed  with  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  Revolution  and  the 
repulse  of  the  allies.  It  is  true  that  a 
policy  of  glory  was  up  to  a  certain 
point  adapted  to  the  military  vanity 
of  France.  But  Madame  de  Remusat 
tells  us,  in  her  Memoirs,  that  the 
heart  of  France  went  out  no  longer 
with  the  armies  after  Friedland  ;  and 
in  1814  Napoleon,  on  his  way  to  Elba, 
was  afraid  to  pass  through  the  South 
of  France  because  the  people  would 
have  torn  him  to  pieces. 

Some  causes  of  war,  so  far  as  the 
civilized  world  is  concerned,  are  num- 
bered with  the  past.  We  shall  have 
no  more  wars  for  sheer  plunder  or 
rapine,  like  those  of  primeval  tribes. 
We  shall  have  no  more  migratory  in- 
vasions, like  those  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  the  Tartars  and  the  Avars. 
Setting  aside  Napoleon,  we  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  had  of  late  wars  of 
mere  territorial  aggrandizement.  The 
British  empire  in  India  has  grown  by 
successive  collisions  with  barbarous 
neighbours  and  in  wars  generally 
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defensive,  the  most  notable  exception 
being  the  conquest  of  Scinde,  which 
was  greatly  condemned  on  that  account; 
and  the  Russian  empire  in  Asia  may 
be  said  to  have  grown  mainly  in  the 
same  manner,  though  Russia,  as  the 
most  barbarous  power,  is  still  the  most 
given  to  plunder.  Next  to  Russia  in 
barbarism  comes  France,  in  spite  of 
her  veneer,  and  the  attempt  to  seize 
the  Rhine  Provinces  was  an  act  of 
uncivilized  rapine  qualified  only  by 
the  fancy  that  the  Rhine  was  her 
natural  frontier.  Religious  wars  we 
have  not  religion  enough  left  to  renew ; 
though  the  fact  perhaps  is  that  they 
were  in  reality  less  wars  of  religion 
than  wars  of  Churchmen  in  defence  of 
bloated  Church  Establishments  which 
were  attacked  by  those  who  attacked 
the  faith.  "  That  new  and  pestilent 
sect  which  assails  all  sacraments  and 
all  the  possessions  of  the  Church  ",  is 
the  description  given  of  Lollardism  in 
the  old  Statutes  of  Lincoln  College  by 
the  two  bishops  who  founded  the 
college  for  its  repression.  Tantum 
religio  potuit  suadere  malorum  has 
been  chanted  a  little  too  often.  All 
that  murderous  zeal  would  scarcely 
have  been  displayed  if  there  had  been 
no  Archbishopric  of  Toledo. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  medical 
region  while  old  plagues  die  out  new 
plagues  appear,  we  have  now  a  rising 
crop  of  wars  of  national  sentiment, 
produced  by  the  passion  for  restoring 
ancient  and  half-obliterated  lines  of 
nationality  or  race,  awakened  largely 
by  historical  research,  which  has  thus 
strangely  become  the  procuress  of 
ambition  and  war.  The  seeds  of  his- 
toric fancy  sown  by  such  writers  as 
Thierry  are  springing  up  armed  men, 
while  the  United  Kingdom  is  dis- 
tracted by  antiquarian  demagogism 
which  seeks  to  restore  the  map  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  most  formid- 
able of  these  movements  is  Panslavism, 
in  which  the  race-passion  is  allied  with 
the  military  barbarism  of  Russia  and 
with  the  tendency  of  the  agonized  Czar 
to  divert  Nihilism  into  the  channel  of 
aggrandizement.  Among  the  most 


terrible  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
social  and  agrarian  wars,  such  as 
the  rising  of  Wat  Tyler  and  the 
Jacquerie.  With  some  of  these  re- 
ligion was  wildly  mingled.  Religion 
mingles  with  social  and  agrarian 
war  no  longer,  but  of  wars  purely 
social  and  agrarian  we  can  by  no  means 
feel  sure  that  we  have  seen  the  end. 
All  the  world  is  heaving  more  or  less 
with  the  subterranean  fires  which 
broke  through  the  crust  at  Paris  and 
Cartagena.  Where  we  have  not  yet 
social  or  agrarian  war  we  have  dyna- 
miters, moonlighters,  and  anarchist 
uprisings  like  that  at  Chicago.  To 
mere  hunger,  which  was  the  source  of 
peasant  revolt  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is 
now  added  socialistic  aspiration  work- 
ing in  the  half-educated  breast,  while 
the  beliefs  in  the  providential  order  of 
society  and  in  a  future  compensation 
for  those  whose  lot  is  hard  here  have 
lost  their  restraining  force.  Property 
will  hardly  allow  itself  to  be  plundered 
without  fighting,  and  a  conflict  of 
classes  may  possibly  ensue  not  less 
savage  than  the  Jacquerie  or  the 
Peasant  War.  In  that  case  the 
trained  soldier  is  likely  to  find  abun- 
dant employment  in  the  service  of 
armed  repression  if  not  on  more  glori- 
ous fields.  Whether  we  have  got  rid 
of  the  commercial  wars,  of  which  the 
last  century  was  full,  must  depend  on 
the  progress  of  Free  Trade.  To  a  war 
such  as  that  which  has  been  going  on 
in  Egypt  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a 
place  in  the  catalogue.  Our  enemies 
say  that  it  is  a  bondholders'  war.  We 
say  that  it  is  a  war  partly  for  the 
security  of  one  of  the  world's  great 
commercial  highways,  partly  for  the 
advancement  of  civilization  and  its 
protection  against  the  barbarous  Arab. 
In  either  case  it  is  exceptional,  and 
can  hardly  be  said  to  denote  a  revival 
of  the  military  spirit  or  to  cloud  the 
outlook  of  the  secretary  of  the  Peace- 
Society  for  the  future. 

Why  has  not  Christianity  put  an 
end  to  war?  Why  has  it  i>ot  put  an 
end  to  government  and  police  ?  If  the 
words  of  Christ  were  fully  kept  there 
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would  be  no  longer  need  of  any 
of  these,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
words  of  Christ  are  kept  the  need  of 
all  three  decreases.  But  all  three,  like 
the  institutions  of  an  imperfect  world 
and  an  imperfect  society  generally,  are 
provisionally  recognized  by  the  Gospel. 
Soldiers  are  told  not  to  give  up  their 
calling  but  only  to  give  up  extortion. 
Two  religious  soldiers  are  introduced, 
the  centurion  whose  servant  Christ 
heals  and  Cornelius.  Military  imagery 
is  employed  which  would  have  been 
incongruous  if  all  war  had  been  sin. 
"  Warring  a  good  warfare "  is  a 
synonym  for  zeal  in  the  ministry. 
The  Christians  under  the  Empire, 
though  they  were  growing  Quakerish 
as  well  as  ascetic,  objected  not  so 
much  to  bearing  arms  as  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  standards.  The  religious 
consecration  of  war,  by  prayers  for 
a  victory,  singing  Te  Deums,  blessing 
colours,  hanging  them  in  the  churches 
and  so  forth,  is  certainly  a  curious 
mode  of  worshipping  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth ;  but  it  goes  with  separate  nation- 
ality, which  is  a  partial  denial  or 
postponement  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  State  Churches  have  naturally 
carried  these  practices  furthest  ;  yet 
the  free  Churches  of  the  United  States 
prayed  for  victory  and  gave  thanks 
for  victory  in  the  Civil  "War  as  lustily 
as  any  State  Church.  Of  Quakerism 
let  us  always  speak  with  respect :  it 
made  Voltaire  pay  homage  to  Christi- 
anity ;  but  as  an  attempt  to  forestall 
the  advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Peace 
it  has  failed,  though  not  without  doing 
something  to  hasten  it.  On  one  occa- 
sion perhaps  it  even,  by  misleading  a 
Czar  as  to  the  temper  of  Great  Britain, 
helped  to  bring  on  a  war.  Still  more 
hopelessly  unpractical  as  an  attempt 
to  set  the  world  right  is  Count  Tolstoi's 
Christian  Nihilism,  which  would  sweep 
away  at  once  army,  government,  law- 
courts,  and  police,  all  safeguards  for 
nations  and  men  against  lawless  vio- 
lence, all  restraints  upon  evil  men. 
Count  Tolstoi  apparently  would  give  up 
civilization  to  barbarous  conquest ;  he 
would  let  any  brigand  or  savage  who 


chose  kill  him,  lay  waste  his  home 
and  abuse  his  wife  and  daughters, 
rather  than  "resist  the  evil";  and 
much  his  brother  the  brigand  or 
savage  would  be  morally  improved  by 
this  meekness !  His  picture  of  war  is 
thoroughly  Russian,  and  applies  only 
to  a  conscription  of  serfs.  The  best  of 
"My  Religion"  is  the  proof  it  gives 
that  something  besides  military  bar- 
barism is  at  work,  in  however  chimeri- 
cal a  form  and  on  however  small  a  scale, 
in  the  mind  of  Russia.  In  speculating 
on  the  immediate  future  such  reveries 
may  safely  be  laid  aside.  They  are  in 
truth  recoils  from  Russian  despotism 
and  militarism  rather  than  deliberate 
views  of  life. 

Between  the  ecclesiasticism  which 
is  a  false  growth  of  Christianity  and 
militarism  there  is  a  more  sinister  con- 
nection. Fraud  prefers  force  to  reason 
and  a  reign  of  force  to  a  reign  of  reason. 
The  fighter  the  priest  can  fascinate 
and  use ;  the  thinker  is  his  irreclaim- 
able enemy.  Every  one  knows  to 
what  an  appalling  height  this  ecclesi- 
astical militarism  is  carried  by  De 
Maistre,  who  paints  the  Christian  God 
as  an  angry  deity  requiring  to  be  con- 
stantly propitiated  by  the  steam  of 
blood  from  fields  of  carnage,  and  the 
soldier  as  the  appointed  minister  of 
this  vast  human  sacrifice.  The  pas- 
sage might  have  been  penned  by  a 
Mexican  hierophant  in  defence  of  the 
human  sacrifices  which  he  offered  to 
Huitzilopochtli.  People  were  some- 
what startled  by  a  sermon  of  the  High 
Church  Professor  Mozley  on  War. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  which  ap- 
proaches the  hideous  paradox  of  De 
Maistre,  but  it  certainly  speaks  of 
war  with  an  acquiescence  bordering 
on  complacency.  It  is  not  a  repro- 
duction of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Democracy,  it  was  hoped,  would  put 
an  end  to  war  :  it  would  make  govern- 
ment industrial  and  would  not  allow 
the  people  to  be  made  food  for  powder. 
War  was  the  game  of  kings  which  the 
people  would  never  play.  When  we 
were  told  that  Athens  and  Rome  were 
warlike  it  was  easy  to  reply  that 
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Athens,  and  still  more  Rome,  was  a 
republican  oligarchy  of  slave-owners, 
not  a  democracy.  Political  institu- 
tions may  be  altered,  but  old  habits 
and  sentiments  are  not  worked  out  ia 
a  moment,  and  it  may  be  too  early  to 
pronounce  on  the  tendencies  of  demo- 
cracy in  this  or  in  other  respects. 
But  so  far  certainly  there  has  been  no 
magic  change.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  French  peasant  as 
soon  as  he  had  a  vote  would  use  it  to 
rid  himself  of  the  blood-tax ;  yet 
conscription  goes  on  with  universal 
suffrage.  In  the  United  States  no 
political  capital  is  better  than  military 
renown.  Four  Presidents,  Jackson, 
Harrison,  Taylor  and  Grant,  have 
been  elected  on  their  military  record 
alone  :  Scott,  McClellan  and  Hancock 
were  nominated  on  their  military 
record,  and  Garfield  and  the  present 
President  were  helped  by  it  in  their 
elections.  In  England,  an  old  war- 
power,  no  one  has  been  made  Prime 
Minister  or  promoted  to  any  high 
office  except  a  ministry  of  war  or 
marine,  merely  for  military  achieve- 
ments. The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whom  the  Americans  always  cite  as  a 
parallel  to  Jackson,  had  played  a  great 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  was 
the  real  political  leader  of  his  party. 
Popular  literature,  public  monuments, 
statues  in  squares  and  streets,  all 
things  that  appeal  to  the  public  taste 
and  feeling  attest  the  continuance  of 
the  military  propensity,  and  if  you 
see  a  crowd  gathered  at  the  window 
of  a  print  shop  the  chances  are  that 
the  attraction  is  a  battle-piece.  On 
every  State  occasion  the  chief  part  of 
the  pageant  is  the  military  parade. 
An  eminent  moralist  in  New  York 
the  other  day,  in  an  address  on  the 
celebration  of  the  Centenary,  took  ex- 
ception to  this  habit,  saying  that  the 
army  was  only  a  sad  necessity  of  our 
imperfect  civilization,  and  that  if  the 
soldier  marches  in  the  procession,  so 
ought  the  hangman.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  soldier  marches  and 
the  hangman  does  not.  From  the 
propensity  to  warlike  bluster  demo- 


cracy is  certainly  not  exempt :  the 
vulgarity  of  its  liability  to  which  it  is 
half  conscious,  inclines  it  that  way. 
It  wants  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a 
shop-keeper.  Nor  has  it  hitherto 
shown  itself  in  sentiment  particularly 
meek.  "  The  country  right  or  wrong  " 
is  a  saying  not  of  monarchical  or 
aristocratic  origin.  It  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  is  most  subject  to 
gusts  of  passion,  a  Czar  or  an  unbridled 
democracy,  filled  with  insolence  by  the 
flattery  of  its  demagogic  press,  which 
at  the  moment  of  critical  contest  be- 
tween reason  and  pride  or  anger  is 
sure  to  throw  itself  in  a  body  on  what 
is  deemed  the  patriotic  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ameri- 
can army  is  very  small ;  it  is  in 
fact  hardly  large  enough  even  to 
maintain  order  in  case  of  serious 
social  disturbances  ;  and  the  navy,  an 
American  said  the  other  day,  might 
be  run  down  by  a  coal  barge.  The 
army  there  is  at  present  no  apparent 
inclination  to  increase,  though  there 
is  some  disposition  to  increase  the 
navy.  Proposals  to  increase  the  army 
indeed  are  regarded  with  democratic 
jealousy,  while  Anglophobia  fondles 
the  idea  of  building  swift  cruisers  for 
the  destruction  of  British  trade,  though 
Protection  is  eager  both  to  inflame 
hatred  of  its  great  commercial  rival 
and  to  spend  money  in  armaments  in 
order  that  the  need  of  revenue  from 
customs  duties  may  not  be  diminished. 
Though  reason  and  morality  may  fail, 
industry  and  commerce  plead  effec- 
tively for  peace.  The  War  of  1812 
was  the  work  of  a  violent  western 
element  which  has  now  become  sober 
and  civilized.  The  Mexican  War  as  well 
as  the  War  of  Secession  was  the  work 
of  slavery,  which  is  extinct.  Canada, 
Mexico  and  Cuba  repose  beside  their 
mighty  neighbour  without  serious 
fear  of  territorial  aggression.  If  the 
American  people  were  ordered  by 
their  Government  to  invade  Canada, 
Canada  having  given  no  provocation, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they 
would  march.  Moreover  to  the 
American  democracy,  which  cannot 
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like  Russia  sweep  droves  of  peasants 
into  the  army  but  has  to  pay  the  full 
value  for  life,  war  is  a  costly  game. 
The  expenditure  in  military  pensions 
is  now  at  least  eighty  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  a  sum  which  exceeds 
the  annual  cost  of  the  British  army. 
We  were  all  filled  with  admiration  by 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
American  army  into  civil  and  indus- 
trial life  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  we  had  thought  that  it  would 
remain  master  of  the  country  and 
make  its  general  an  emperor.  It  disap- 
peared as  an  army,  but  it  has  re-ap- 
peared as  a  tremendous  "Vote". 
Anglophobia  would  think  twice  before 
it  doubled  the  pension-list.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  two  and  even 
three  thousand  dollars  were  paid  for 
a  substitute,  while  in  China,  it'  travel- 
lers' tales  are  true,  for  a  trifling  sum 
you  can  buy  a  man  to  be  beheaded  in 
your  place. 

War  altogether  is  tremendously 
expensive  to  democracy.  It  has  to 
care  for  the  private  as  if  he  were  a 
general,  and  the  prying  correspondent 
is  there  to  see  that  the  thing  is  done. 
In  the  Austrian  armies  during  the 
last  century  there  were  very  few 
surgeons.  The  medical  and  hospital 
arrangements  of  the  Federals  in  the 
Civil  War  were  of  the  costliest  and 
most  perfect  kind.  Smollett,  in  his 
account  of  the  Expedition  to  Cartagena, 
has  told  us  what  sort  of  provision 
sufficed  for  the  common  soldier  and 
seaman  under  the  aristocratic  govern- 
ment of  England  in  1741. 

Manchester  used  to  hope  that  Free 
Trade  would  put  an  end  to  war.  Un- 
fortunately Free  Trade  itself  has  made 
far  less  progress  than  Manchester 
expected.  The  fact,  however  un- 
pleasant, is  that,  by  universal  suff- 
rage government  has  for  the  time  been 
made  over  to  lower  intelligences  than 
those  of  Turgot,  Pitt,  Peel  and  Cavour. 
Protection  is  the  commercial  creed  of 
blind  cupidity,  and  among  uninstructed 
and  hungry  multitudes  blind  cupidity 
prevails.  In  thinking  that  Free  Trade, 
even  if  it  could  become  universal, 


must  bring  in  its  train  universal  peace 
Manchester  no  doubt  reasoned  too 
much  from  its  own  character  and 
tendencies  to  those  of  the  world  at 
large  :  it  forgot  that  nations,  es- 
pecially nations  which  are  not  highly 
commercial,  and  still  more  Czars  and 
Emperors,  have  tempers  as  well  as 
interests.  But  Manchester  assuredly 
is  not  wrong  in  thinking  that  Pro- 
tection is  as  certainly  a  source  of 
the  ill-feeling  between  nations  which 
leads  to  war,  as  with  its  rings  and  its 
lobbies  it  is  a  source  of  the  corrup- 
tion which  pollutes  politics.  The  two 
sources  of  Anglophobia  in  the  United 
States  are  Irishry  and  Protection. 
"Tail-twisting  "  both  in  Congress  and 
in  the  Press  means  either  subserviency 
to  the  Irish  vote  or  twenty  per  cent, 
more  on  pig  iron  ;  and  if  ever  the  two 
great  English-speaking  races  should 
shed  each  other's  blood  it  will  be  to 
glut  the  hatred  of  the  Irishry  or  to 
fill  the  pockets  of  the  master  manu- 
facturers. As  to  the  workmen  they 
are  beginning  to  see  the  truth. 

Science  is  now  changing  the  funda- 
mental beliefs  and  through  them  the 
life  of  man.  Its  growing  empire  is 
the  great  fact  of  our  epoch.  Is  it  a 
minister  of  peace  1  By  its  general 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  dispose  them  to  the 
settlement  of  differences  more  by 
rational  methods  and  less  by  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword.  In  time 
this  will  tell ;  at  present  we  have  a 
Prussian  aristocracy  and  bureaucracy 
highly  scientific  in  a  certain  way,  and 
at  the  same  time  military  in  the 
extreme.  The  Universities,  it  is  said, 
conquered  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan.  In 
no  art  has  inventive  science  made 
greater  practical  improvements  than 
in  the  art  of  destruction.  We  began 
to  think  indeed  that  military  invention 
would  itself  kill  war,  inasmuch  as 
there  must  be  an  end  of  fighting  when 
to  fight  was  mutual  annihilation. 
What  may  happen  in  the  end  and 
when  all  the  resources  of  mechanics 
and  chemistry  have  been  brought  to 
bear,  it  would  be  rash  to  say.  Here- 
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after  dynamite  may  work  changes  in 
war  and  in  the  balance  of  social  and 
political  power  as  great  as  those  which 
gunpowder  wrought,  or  as  the  long 
bow  wrought  before  gunpowder.  But 
so  far  the  only  consequence  of  military 
invention  seems  to  be  that  the  armies 
stand  farther  off  from  each  other. 
The  carnage  is  not  so  great  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  the  sword,  the  spear 
and  the  bow.  The  long  bow  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  archer  seems 
still  to  bear  off  the  palm  of  destructive- 
ness  from  all  rival  weapons  ancient 
or  modern.  In  questions  of  numbers 
medieval  chroniclers,  as  a  rule,  are 
totally  untrustworthy  •  but  at  Crecy 
the  dead  were  counted  on  the  field  and 
were  found  to  be  thirty  thousand,  a 
number  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  the  victorious  army.  It  is  true,  no 
quarter  was  given  in  those  days  to 
any  but  those  who  could  pay  ransom ; 
still  the  proportion  is  far  beyond  that 
of  any  butcher's  bill  in  recent  wars. 
The  archer  seems  to  have  discharged 
his  arrows  almost  as  fast  as  bullets 
are  discharged  from  a  breech-loading 
rifle ;  his  sight  was  not  hindered  by 
smoke  ;  his  eye  was  not  taken  off  the 
mark  ;  he  could  shoot  only  by  drawing 
the  bow-string  to  his  ear,  in  doing 
which  he  necessarily  took  some  sort  of 
aim,  whereas  the  rifle,  soldiers  tell  us, 
is  often  fired  wildly  and  from  the  hip. 
Of  the  tendencies  of  naval  invention 
we  have  had  no  experience  except  the 
confused  combat  of  Lissa,  in  which  a 
wooden  ship  rammed  and  sank  an 
ironclad,  while  little  seems  to  have 
been  learned  from  the  general  result. 
We  even  still  hear  predictions  of  a 
return  to  wooden  ships. 

The  new  arms  do  not  appear  as  yet 
to  have  turned  the  balance  in  favour 
of  untrained  patriotism  against  disci- 
pline and  regular  armies,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  infantry  are  concerned. 
On  the  contrary,  more  perfect  drill 
seems  to  be  required  when  the  soldier 
in  skirmishing  order  has  to  act  by 
himself  without  the  support  of  the 
touch.  Cavalry,  however,  the  more 
expensive  arm  and  the  more  difficult 


for  anything  but  a  regular  govern- 
ment to  create,  has  been  rendered 
almost  as  useless  as  elephants  except 
in  the  character  of  mounted  riflemen. 
There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  future  value  of  field- 
artillery,  which  again  is  an  arm  of 
wealth  and  regular  governments.  The 
whole  history  of  the  American  Civil 
War  indicates  that  the  long-range 
weapons  have  made  the  defence  of 
positions  much  easier  than  the  attack  ; 
and  this  again  perhaps  is  rather  in 
favour  of  irregulars  and  insurgents. 

In  one  not  unimportant  respect 
military  science,  with  its  ironclads, 
its  nitro-glycerine  projectiles,  and  its 
long-range  rifles,  certainly  makes  for 
peace.  Its  tendency  is  to  strip  war  of 
its  picturesqueness,  its  pageantry,  its 
brilliancy,  its  romance,  and  thereby 
to  rob  it  of  its  fascination  and  de- 
stroy the  attractiveness  of  the  soldier's 
trade.  A  great  battle  in  times  of 
old,  especially  before  gunpowder,  must 
have  been  a  most  magnificent  and 
thrilling  sight.  Think  of  such  a  field 
as  Cannaj,  with  the  great  columns  of 
Roman  legionaries,  in  their  glittering 
armour  and  with  their  nodding  crests, 
drawn  out  on  one  side  ;  and  on  the 
other  side  the  Carthaginian  soldiery 
in  their  picturesque  costume ;  Han- 
nibal's Spanish  infantry  in  their  white 
kirtles;  the  wild  Gauls  stripped  to 
their  waists  for  the  fight,  and  the 
dusky  squadrons  of  Moorish  cavalry  ! 
Think  of  a  great  feudal  battle,  or  even 
of  one  in  the  time  of  Marlborough  or 
Napoleon !  Such  a  sight  would  fire 
the  blood.  But  now  nothing  would 
commonly  be  seen  but  puffs  of  smoke 
running  along  the  crowns  of  the  two 
positions.  General  Meade  told  the 
writer  that  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
Civil  War  he  only  twice  saw  the  enemy 
in  large  numbers,  once  in  the  retreat 
from  Richmond  and  again  at  Gettys- 
burg. At  Gettysburg  Lee's  infantry 
came  out  only  to  be  massacred.  So 
in  naval  warfare  :  Trafalgar,  with  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  drawn  out 
in  line  ahead  and  Nelson's  two  lines 
bearing  down  upon  them,  must  have 
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been  superb  :  BOW  there  would  be  no- 
thing but  "  ramming  "  under  a  pall  of 
smoke.  The  fleet  at  Spithead  before 
steam  was  a  sight  of  peerless  majesty 
and  beauty,  and  might  well  have 
stirred  in  the  sailor-boy's  heart  the 
wish  to  sail  with  Howe,  Jarvis,  or 
Kelson.  But  who,  as  Farragut  said, 
or  would  have  said  if  the  Version  had 
then  been  revised,  would  like  to  go  to 
Hades  in  a  tea-kettle  ?  A  naval  re- 
view is  still  a  vast  display  of  power : 
in  that  respect  indeed  it  dwarfs  the 
navy  of  Nelson.  But  power  is  not 
majesty  or  beauty.  Hydraulic  force 
excites  our  wonder,  but  does  not  fire 
our  blood. 

Against  this  we  ought  perhaps  to 
set  the  influence  of  the  war-corre- 
spondent in  glorifying  and  stimulating 
achievement.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
war-correspondent  imports  into  the 
camp  an  influence  unfavourable  to 
subordination  and  discipline  which 
bids  fair  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
command.  One  knows  what  Marl- 
borough,  Frederick  or  Napoleon  would 
have  done  with  a  war- correspondent. 

Whatever  may  have  been  added  to 
the  attractions  of  the  soldier's  trade 
by  the  hope  of  plunder  or  prize-money 
is  fast  departing.  Princely  mansions 
were  built  by  the  captains  of  Edward 
the  Third  out  of  their  French  plunder. 
While  Napoleon  levied  large  contribu- 
tions on  the  countries  which  he  overran, 
his  marshals  plundered  like  bandits. 
One  of  them,  as  the  story  goes,  used 
to  show  in  his  gallery  a  picture  to 
which,  as  he  said,  he  attached  a  par- 
ticular value,  because  it  had.  saved  the 
life  of  an  excellent  woman.  It  had 
belonged  to  a  convent  in  Spain,  the 
abbess  of  which  had  hidden  it  on  the 
approach  of  the  French,  but  being 
threatened  by  the  marshal  with 
hanging  had  produced  it  just  in  time 
to  save  her  neck.  I  remember  an  old 
admiral  who  had  made  his  fortune  in 
the  French  war  by  commanding  a 
crack  frigate.  But  even  at  sea  it 
seems  there  will  soon  be  no  more 
prize-money :  certainly  there  will  not 
if  commerce  can  have  her  way.  The 


armies  and  fleets  will  be  confined,  as 
it  were,  to  their  tilting-lists  and  peace 
will  be  reconciled  with  war.  However, 
we  have  not  yet  reached  this  point. 

Of  arbitration,  as  of  Free  Trade, 
people  have  expected  too  much.  Still 
its  introduction  has  been  fruitful  and 
is  significant.  There  can  be  no  reason 
why  all  commercial  treaties,  at  all 
events,  should  not  contain  an  arbitra- 
tion-clause. But  the  range  of  the 
remedy  for  the  present  at  least  is 
limited.  The  secretary  of  a  peace- 
society  was  discoursing  eloquently  the 
other  day  at  New  York  on  the  folly 
of  deciding  any  dispute  by  the  sword 
when  it  might  be  decided  by  the  arbi- 
trator ;  but,  in  dwelling  on  the  horrors 
of  war,  he  spoke  of  what  he  had  him- 
self seen  at  Gettysburg,  thereby  at 
once  reminding  us  that  there  were 
cases  in  which  to  tender  arbitration 
would  be  fruitless.  The  South  was 
bent  on  independence,  the  North  was 
resolved  to  conquer  and  reannex  the 
South  ;  what  tribunal  could  have 
settled  that  dispute  ?  So  again,  Italy 
was  bent  on  setting  herself  free  from 
Austria,  Austria  on  keeping  possession 
of  Italy ;  Germany  on  getting  rid  of 
Austria,  Austria  on  retaining  her 
power  in  Germany ;  France  on  pre- 
venting German  nationality  from  being 
consolidated,  the  Germans  on  consoli- 
dating their  nationality.  In  no  one 
of  these  instances  apparently  was  any 
arbitrament  possible  but  that  of  the 
sword.  The  validity  of  the  claim  it- 
self indeed  could  only  be  established 
by  giving  proof  of  the  force,  courage 
and  constancy  needed  for  its  enforce- 
ment. Without  such  proof  what  tri- 
bunal could  have  pronounced  that  Italy 
was  qualified  for  independence,  or  that 
Germany  had  a  good  title  to  national 
unity  1  Nor  can  it  be  assumed  that 
by  deciding  the  question  formally  in 
dispute  arbitration  will  extinguish  ill- 
feeling  or  ultimately  prevent  war. 
The  Genevan  Court  of  Arbitration  is 
commonly  put  forward  as  the  palmary 
instance  of  the  successful  application 
of  the  principle.  Undoubtedly  Great 
Britain  has  been  placed  morally  in 
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a  sound  position,  and  if  the  Ameri- 
cans hereafter  attack  her  or  provoke 
her  beyond  endurance,  as  under  Irish 
domination  they  possibly  may,  she  will 
fight  with  a  clear  conscience.  But  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  American 
feeling  towards  England  was  much 
improved  by  the  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims,  or  whether  the  con- 
duct of  the  Americans  in  case  Eng- 
land should  ever  be  in  distress,  would 
be  more  generous  on  that  account. 
Journals  which  cater  for  American 
vanity  and  malignity  still  tell  us  with 
native  frankness  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  would  gloat  over 
the  humiliation  of  England,  and,  what- 
ever may  be  the  amount  of  truth  in 
these  amiable  prognostications,  it  has 
not  been  perceptibly  diminished  by  the 
Geneva  award. 

Dr.  Mozley,  in  the  sermon  on  "War 
already  mentioned,  has  a  very  curious 
and  characteristic  passage  about  arbi- 
tration. 

The  idea  has  risen  up  indeed,  at  various 
times,  of  a  modification  of  the  autonomy  of 
States  by  the  erection  of  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, which  would  be  a  universal  govern- 
ment upon  this  particular  point ;  but  though 
no  well-guided  State  would  disturb  the 
world  for  secondary  points,  or  refuse  a 
neutral's  judgment  upon  them,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how,  upon  a  question  vitally  touch- 
ing its  own  basis  and  safety,  it  could  go 
upon  any  other  sense  of  justice  than  its 
own.  Take  an  individual,  what  a  natural 
keen  sense  he  has  of  the  justice  of  his  own 
case.  How  he  is  penetrated  through  and 
through  with  its  grounds  and  reasons,  into 
the  full  acquaintance  with  which  he  has 
grown  gradually  and  naturally,  having  had 
time  to  see  the  facts  in  all  their  relations. 
An  individual  then  certainly  does  accept 
the  judgment  of  a  neutral  on  his  cause  in 
the  person  of  a  judge,  and  surrender  his 
own  sense  of  the  justice  of  his  case  ;  but  he 
is  compelled  to  do  so.  A  nation  is  not 
compelled  to  do  this  ;  if  it  doubts  then 
whether  an  indiiferent  spectator,  who  would 
have  to  apply  a  hard,  forced  attention  to 
its  cause,  would  do  adequate  justice  to  its 
rights,  it  is  asking  a  great  deal  that  it 
should  give  up  its  own  judgment  of  its  own 
rights  to  the  judgment  of  that  other.  A 
nation  knows  it  doe?  justice  to  its  own 
case  ;  it  cannot  be  sure  that  another  will  do 


so.  It  is  not  partiality  to  self  alone  upon 
which  the  idea  is  founded  that  you  see 
your  own  cause  best.  There  is  an  element 
of  reason  in  this  idea  ;  your  judgment  even 
appeals  to  you,  that  you  must  grasp  most 
completely  yourself  what  is  so  near  to  you, 
what  so  intimately  relates  to  you ;  what, 
by  your  situation,  you  have  had  such  a 
power  of  searching  into.  The  case  is  indeed 
something  analogous  to  an  individual  sur- 
rendering his  own  moral  judgment  to 
another.  He  may  do  so  if  he  is  not  cer- 
tain ;  but  if  he  feels  certain,  it  is  almost  a 
contradiction  to  do  so. 

It  may  be  said,  why  may  not  a  nation 
give  up  its  rights  on  a  principle  of  humility 
and  generosity,  as  the  individual  does  1 
But  to  impose  such  humility  as  this  on  a 
nation  would  be  to  impose  on  it  something 
quite  different  in  ethical  constitution  from 
the  same  humility  in  an  individual.  An 
individual's  abandonment  of  his  rights  is 
what  the  very  words  grammatically  mean — 
the  individual  sacrificing  himself ;  but  a 
nation's  abandonment  of  its  rights  means 
the  individual  sacrificing  the  nation  ;  for 
the  nation  only  acts  through  individuals. 
The  individual  is  humble  not  for  himself 
but  for  another,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing. 

In  this,  with  all  due  respect  for  the 
memory  of  a  very  fine  and  penetrating 
thinker  be  it  said,  there  is  a  large  in- 
gredient of  fallacy.  Excessive  con- 
fidence in  the  justice  of  one's  own 
cause  is  characteristic  of  all  litigants 
alike,  and  is  no  more  a  good  reason 
for  refusing  rational  methods  of  settle- 
ment in  the  case  of  a  nation  than  in 
that  of  a  man.  Usually  no  doubt  the 
man,  unlike  the  nation,  is  compelled 
to  submit  his  cause  to  the  law,  but  in 
disputes  where  there  is  no  such  com- 
pulsion men  often  agree  to  friendly 
arbitration.  At  all  events,  the  Chris- 
tian preacher,  instead  of  disparaging 
arbitration  and  countenancing  war, 
ought  surely  to  dissuade  from  war  and 
exhort  to  arbitration.  The  argument 
in  the  second  paragraph  seems  still 
less  sound.  It  suggests  that  men  are 
justified  in  doing  in  the  mass  that 
which  in  the  individual  man  would  be 
wicked.  It  comes  pretty  near  to  "  the 
country  right  or  wrong  ".  The  nation 
is  a  collection  of  men,  each  of  whom  is 
acting  in  his  own  interest,  though  the 
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interest  may  be  of  a  corporate  kind. 
Would  Dr.  Mozley's  casuistry  in  any 
degree  absolve  a  fraternity  or  a  joint 
stock  company  for  doing  that  which 
would  be  wicked  in  the  individual 
members  ?  Patriotism,  after  all,  is 
interest  and  pride,  though  raised  to  a 
higher  plane  and  glorified  by  the 
elevation.  The  vanity  and  malignity 
of  a  nation  are  often  just  as  vile  and 
hateful  as  any  passions  which  burn 
in  the  individual  breast.  But  Dr. 
Mozley  takes  an  ecclesiastical  view  of 
the  world :  he  looks  for  little  from  it 
in  the  way  of  self-improvement,  and 
thinks  it  must  go  its  own  road,  and  we 
must  be  saved  out  of  it  by  clerical 
ministrations. 

So  long  as  mankind  is  divided  into 
nations  there  will  be  national  rights 
to  assert  and  defend,  and  the  cannon 
must  be  the  last  resort.  But  recourse 
will  be  had  to  it  more  unwillingly, 
and  no  longer  for  secondary  objects. 
We  shall  at  least  have  no  more  wars 
for  epigrams.  Communities  and  their 
governments  will  become  more  indus- 
trial, and  therefore  in  the  main  more 
inclined  to  peace.  Free  Trade,  if  the 
world  has  not  fallen  into  its  dotage, 
will  make  way,  and  will,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  fulfil  Manchester's 
hopes  as  a  peacemaker.  The  material 
unification  of  humanity,  which  Mr. 
Cyrus  Field  with  his  cable  has  done 
so  much  to  further,  will  increase  the 
sensibility  of  the  whole  frame.  By 
the  reporter's  art  the  horrors  of  war 
are  brought  more  vividly  before  us  all, 
and  if  they  could  be  brought  before  us 
in  the  reality,  such  of  us  as  had  hearts 
and  were  not  moral  savages  like  Napo- 
leon, or  steeled  by  fanaticism  like  De 
Maistre,  would  join  the  Peace  Society. 
No  man  who  has  seen  a  field-hospital 
after  a  battle  is  likely  to  talk  or  think 
lightly  of  war.  Thus  the  process  of 
gradual  extinction  is  pretty  sure, 
though  the  time  may  be  long  and  the 
relapses  many.  We  speak  of  war 
between  nations.  There  remains  be- 
hind the  possibility  of  widespread  war 
between  classes,  traversing  national 
lines,  as  did  the  religious  wars  of  the 


sixteenth  century.  This  cloud  just 
now  is  growing  darker.  After  all  it 
may  disperse,  or  even  fall  in  a  bene- 
ficial shower  of  industrial  reform.  But 
the  present  aspect  of  the  social  sky 
warns  all  who  have  an  interest  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  by  a 
training  in  arms  for  resistance  to 
anarchism  and  pillage,  so  that  social 
and  industrial  problems  may  be  solved 
by  reason  and  humanity,  not  by  dyna- 
mite or  the  guillotine. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
outside  the  civilized  world  of  which  we 
have  been  treating  there  are  still 
masses  of  barbarism,  or  of  comparative 
barbarism,  against  which  civilization 
may  yet  have  to  be  defended.  Russia, 
saving  a  few  Tourgueneffs  and  Tolstois, 
is  hardly  open  as  yet  to  the  influences 
of  civilization  which  make  for  peace. 
The  Mongol  or  the  Arab,  without  be- 
coming morally  civilized,  may  learn 
the  use  of  the  Martini-Henry  and  of 
the  rifled  cannon.  Americans  think 
they  have  shut  out  war.  They  cer- 
tainly have  for  the  present  if  they 
will  only  celebrate  Washington's  cente- 
nary by  calling  to  mind  his  counsels, 
and  bid  their  politicians  abstain  from 
meddling  with  the  affairs  of  European 
nations  to  catch  the  Irish  vote.  The 
Indian  wars  are  a  mere  matter  of 
frontier-police.  For  another  secession 
there  is  no  visible  line  of  cleavage  : 
differences  of  tariff  are  quite  in- 
sufficient to  produce  disruption ;  and 
the  problem  of  the  Negro,  to  whatever 
other  solution  it  may  tend,  has  no 
apparent  tendency  to  War.  With 
Canada  there  is  not  the  faintest 
chance  of  war  unless  she  is  involved 
as  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  and 
all  questions  of  that  kind  will  pre- 
sently be  solved  by  the  reunion  of  the 
English-speaking  race  in  North  Ame- 
rica. But  who  will  guarantee  the 
Americans  against  an  eventual  struggle 
with  the  Chinese  for  the  Pacific  Coast  ? 
That  vast  reservoir  of  population  being 
full  to  the  brim  must  overflow,  and  it 
can  overflow  only  on  the  Pacific  slope 
and  Australia.  At  present  Acts  of 
Congress  shut  the  door,  though  they 
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do  not  shut  it  very  close ;  but  the 
Chinaman  may  learn  the  art  of  war  ; 
he  is  reckless  enough  of  life  and  not 
wanting  in  intelligence,  though  he  may 
be  wanting  in  morality.  "Who,  again, 
will  guarantee  the  Americans,  if  they 
become  entirely  commercial  and  un- 
warlike,  against  aggression  on  the  side 
of  the  South  American  Republics,  the 
people  of  which  evidently  can  fight, 
and  are  not  likely  for  some  time  to  be 
civilized  out  of  fighting  habits  ?  A 
great  multitude  of  Mexicans  was 
beaten  at  Buena  -  Vista  by  a  small 
American  force,  but  it  was  a  mob 
armed  with  the  refuse  of  European 
arsenals.  Properly  drilled  and  armed 
Mexicans  might  do  better.  They  made 
a  fair  stand  against  the  French. 

That  war  is  an  evil,  and  that  all, 
especially  we  civilians  who  stay  at 
home  and  read  the  newspaper  while 
soldiers  shed  their  blood,  are  bound  to 
do  our  best  to  avert  it,  and  to  keep 
down  the  passions  which  give  it  birth, 
right-minded  men  with  one  voice  pro- 
claim. There  is  not  a  greater  or  a 
baser  criminal  than  the  journalist  who 
panders  to  international  hatred.  At 
the  same  time  war  has  baen  an 
educator  in  its  way.  To  it  we  largely 
owe  our  respect  for  discipline,  our  ideas 
of  self-devotion,  of  chivalry,  of  honour, 
and  even  our  emancipation  from  the 
abject  fear  of  death.  Something  may 
come  hereafter  in  place  of  the  military 
element  in  character  and  life  ;  but  at 
present  we  can  hardly  imagine  what, 
without  it,  character  and  life  would  be. 
Nobody  is  nobler  than  a  good  soldier 
or  sailor,  nor,  though  it  is  his  calling 
to  take  life,  is  anybody  more  humane. 
War  is  now  in  fact  a  great  school  of 
humanity.  It  teaches  men  to  control 
the  fiercest  passions  at  the  time  of 
their  fiercest  heat.  In  former  days 
no  quarter  was  given :  we  hear  of  no 
prisoners  after  Greek  battles.  Now 
it  is  murder  to  kill  the  wounded.  A 
cloud  rests  on  the  memory  of  Cromwell 


because  he  put  to  the  sword  the 
garrisons  of  Drogheda  and  "Wexford. 
No  quarter  had  been  given  on  the 
other  side.  Rinuccini,  the  papal  envoy, 
tells  us  exultingly  that  in  a  battle 
won  by  the  Catholic  rebels  no  prisoners 
had  been  taken.  The  garrisons  of 
towns  which  had  refused  to  surrender 
on  being  summoned  were  in  those  days 
regularly  put  to  the  sword.  The 
Catholic  armies  in  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries  put  to  the  sword  not 
only  the  garrisons  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  towns  which  they  had  taken 
by  storm, — witness  the  storming  of 
Magdeburg.  Prisoners  are  now  treat- 
ed with  comparative  kindness.  In 
America  when  the  Civil  War  was  at 
its  height  I  saw  the  table  of  Con- 
federate prisoners  at  the  north  set  out 
by  the  enemy  on  Thanksgiving  day 
with  a  good  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Of 
the  two  sets  of  passions  it  seems  to 
me  that  those  which  are  excited  by  a 
presidential  election  are  rather  worse 
than  those  which  were  excited  by  war. 
There  is  one  class  of  pleas  for  war 
on  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell. 
Probably  it  has  served  in  a  cruel  way 
the  purposes  of  natural  selection. 
Probably  it  has  also  served  to  keep 
down  population,  the  unlimited  growth 
of  which  is  revealing  itself  as  a  danger 
to  mankind,  so  that  even  America, 
who  used  to  welcome  wanderers  from 
all  lands  begins  to  think  of  shutting 
her  gates.  The  consequences  of  the 
Pax  Britannica  in  India,  combined 
with  the  imperial  precautions  against 
local  famine  has  evidently  been  an 
immense  increase  of  population,  fol- 
lowed by  a  pressure  on  the  means  of 
subsistence  which  is  ascribed  by 
foreign  critics  to  the  tyrannical  exac- 
tions of  the  British  Government.  But 
the  most  cynical  physiologist  would 
hardly  think  of  letting  loose  the  dogs 
of  war  to  keep  down  the  growth  of 
population. 

GOLDWIN  SMITH. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
ON   THE   TRACK   OF   THE   BELL-RINGER. 

INDEED,  this  mysterious  midnight 
bell-ringing  was  a  puzzle  that  presently 
threatened  to  render  the  island  solitude 
desperately  uncomfortable  while  the 
sun  was  up,  and  absolutely  hideous 
when  he  had  gone  down.  It  was  time 
it  was  dealt  with  some  way  or  other. 
A  few  more  such  nights  as  the  two  we 
had  passed  might  play  havoc  with  Miss 
Grant's  nerves  ;  and  our  loneliness  and 
helplessness  were  already  so  extreme 
that  one  felt  it  might  presently  go 
hard  with  one's  brain  if  the  paralyzing 
conditions  of  being  marooned  were  to 
be  supplemented  by  an  element  of 
mystery  nicely  calculated  to  finish  off 
in  the  intellect  the  work  which  grief, 
suffering,  and  despair  had  begun. 

So  when  the  morning  came  I  slipped 
away  for  a  plunge,  feeling  the  need  of 
a  refreshment  of  that  kind  after  lying 
long  in  my  clothes  upon  the  powdery 
dust  of  my  sandy  couch  ;  then  return- 
ing, and  asking  Miss  Grant  to  spread 
a  little  breakfast  for  us  meanwhile,  I 
clapped  my  pistols  into  my  pocket  and 
plunged  into  the  wood.  I  steered  a 
pretty  straight  course  for  the  bell, 
looking  earnestly  about  me  as  I  thrust 
my  way  along  ;  and  when  I  arrived 
at  it  stood  surveying  it  for  several 
minutes,  wondering  if  the  problem  of 
the  ringing  was  to  be  solved  by  an 
explanation  that  should  be  ridiculous 
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for  its  simplicity  when  hit  upon.  But 
not  the  ghost  of  a  solution  offered. 
No  ;  some  hand — man's,  beast's  or 
ghost's — must  have  rung  the  thing. 
I  touched  it,  and  it  swung  so  heavily 
and  stiffly  that  it  was  impossible  any 
bird,  even  the  biggest  on  the  island, 
could  have  swayed  it  to  the  emission 
of  a  single  chime.  I  peered  curiously 
at  the  adjacent  trees,  but  witnessed 
no  sort  of  hollow  in  which  anything  of 
bulk  could  hide  itself.  I  stared  search- 
ingly  round  for  mark  of  human  or  any 
other  tread,  for  hint  of  subterranean 
habitation,  for  any  sign,  in  short,  to 
resolve  this  bewildering  mystery  ;  but 
the  scene,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  was  as 
bare  of  such  suggestion  as  the  bell 
itself.  I  considered  for  a  minute 
whether  I  should  return  for  a  musket 
and  beat  down  the  green  and  moulder- 
ing frame,  but  on  peering  close  at  the 
bell  I  observed  that  it  was  suspended 
to  an  iron  hook  in  the  gallows-like 
beam.  This  gave  me  an  idea,  and 
putting  my  hands  to  the  bell  I  lifted 
it  off  its  hook  and  placed  it  upon  the 
ground.  'Twas  a  tolerably  heavy  piece 
of  metal,  though  not  so  weighty  but 
that  I  could  easily  carry  it.  There 
has  been  so  little  change  for  centuries 
in  the  fashion  of  bells,  that  no  man 
could  have  told  how  old  this  one  was 
by  the  look  of  it.  No  doubt  I  was 
right  in  reckoning  it  to  have  been  a 
ship's  bell.  Its  sonorous  notes  may 
have  been  reverberated  in  its  time  by 
the  long-ago-vanished  timbers  of  a 
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carrack,  or  some  tall  ship  belonging 
to  old  Spain  or  England. 

I  was  for  letting  it  lie,  but  thought, 
no  !  for  the  thing  that  hammered  it 
last  night  may  have  sense  enough  to 
sling  it  afresh  and  worry  us  as  before  ; 
so  I  seized  hold  of  it  and  succeeded  in 
staggering  with  it  painfully  out  of  the 
wood,  the  thing  occasionally  tolling  in 
a  very  melancholy  way  to  the  swaying 
of  my  figure  as  I  lurched  through  the 
knee-high  tangle.  I  succeeded  in  lug- 
ging it  to  where  our  luggage  was,  and 
sat  down  hot  as  fire,  and  pretty  nearly 
spent. 

"  There,"  said  I,  "  if  the  bell-ringer 
has  a  mind  to  enjoy  himself  to-night, 
he'll  have  to  show  himself ;  and  if  he 
does  I'll  shoot  him,  if  I  never  forgive 
myself  for  his  murder  afterwards." 

"One  wants  to  know  the  cause," 
she  returned,  peering  curiously  at  the 
bell;  "this  is  the  effect  only.  The 
mystery  will  remain  the  same  although 
the  bell  may  not  ring." 

"  May  not !     Should  there   be  any 
further  ringing  to-night,"   said  I,  "  I 
vow  to  steadfastly  believe   in  ghosts 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.     As  for  the 
mystery,  what  we  want  is  to  be  able  to 
sleep  when  we  lie  down.     It  will  be 
nothing  to  me  what  made  the  noise, 
providing  we  don't  hear  it.     Of  course 
the  puzzle  is  a  supreme  one,  but  that 
need  not  signify.     We  shall  be  sailing 
away  before  long,  please  God,  and  it 
will  be  something  for  us  to  be  able  to 
boast  about  in  such  an  age  as   this, 
that  the  villains  of  the  Iron  Crown 
marooned  us  on  an  enchanted  island." 
She  looked  pale  and  worn,  her  eyes 
were    listless,    but    this    might    have 
been  owing  to  want  of  sleep,  and  to 
the  harassment  of  fretful  half-super- 
stitious thoughts ;   yet  the  set  of  her 
beautiful    mouth  showed   a    spirit    of 
resolution  staunch  in  her  still.     The 
refreshment  that  was  to  be  obtained  by 
privacy  I  felt  would  help  her,  and  I 
resolved  to  devote  the  morning  to  con- 
veying her  luggage  to  the  inner  cham- 
ber, to  suspending  her  hammock,  and 
to  isolating  the  little  room  by  draping 
the  door  that  led  to  it.    Speaking  from 


experience,  I  know  that  the  misery  of 
such  a  situation  as  ours  is  to  be  light- 
ened not  a  little  by  the  comfort  of  a 
shift  of  garments,  by  a  plunge  in  the 
blue  water,  and  the  like.  Robinson 
Crusoe  dwells  at  large  upon  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  feel  of  a  clean  shirt ;  it 
looks  but  a  light  stroke,  yet  it  is  as 
deep  a  touch  in  its  way  as  any  of  the 
best  of  the  others  in  which  Defoe's 
marvellous  romance  abounds. 

After  breakfast  I  climbed  with  her 
to  the  summit  of  the  little  hill.  It 
was  all  bare  sapphire  sea,  streaked 
here  and  there  with  long  shining 
curves  like  a  running  of  quicksilver 
on  the  surface.  The  sky  was  brilliantly 
blue  and  cloudless,  the  wind  a  faint, 
parched  draught  from  the  north-east  ; 
the  bite  of  the  sun  upon  the  exposed 
flesh  was  as  though  his  beams  touched 
the  skin  through  a  burning  glass.  Ib 
was  insupportable,  and  we  descended 
the  hummock,  my  companion  pale  and 
silent,  I  sick  at  heart ;  for  though  I 
had  not  dared  hope  to  see  anything, 
yet  the  fulfilment  of  such  an  expecta- 
tion as  this  brings  a  rage  and  grief 
with  it,  as  of  madness  almost,  with 
every  recurrence,  though  you  should 
look  for  a  ship  fifty  times  a  day,  and 
always  be  sure  in  your  soul  before 
lifting  your  eyes  that  you  will  see 
nothing. 

"  Can  it  be  possible,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Grant,  "  that  no  ship  ever  passes  with- 
in sight  of  this  island1?  " 

"  Don't  let  us  think  that,"  said  I, 
"  for  a  long  time  yet,  at  all  events. 
We  only  came  ashore  here  the  day 
before  yesterday.  The  speck  that 
floated  last  night  on  the  rim  of  the 
moonlight  might  have  been  a 
sail.  This  island  lies  very  low,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  ocean  beyond  the 
line  of  it  all  round  us,  so  that  a 
vessel  might  be  within  four  or  five 
leagues  of  us  without  seeing  this  Cay, 
or  we  her." 

"  But  there  is  land  down  in  the  west, 
Mr.  Musgrave  ? " 

"  Yes,  the  film  of  it,  so  the  men 
said,  was  visible  from  the  Iron 
Crown's  cross-trees." 
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"Then,"  said  she,  "that  stretch  of 
water  yonder  must  be  a  passage  be- 
tween this  island  and  the  land  there  ; 
so  that  a  sail  ought  to  be  visible 
now  and  again." 

"The  mischief  lies,"  cried  I,  "in 
my  not  knowing  where  we  are.  Those 
days  of  thick  weather,  with  a  head 
wind  and  some  sort  of  current  of 
which  I  knew  nothing,  threw  me  all 
adrift ;  not  to  mention  old  Broad- 
water's  chronometer,  which  in  my 
opinion  just  tickled  close  enough  to 
Greenwich  time  to  tell  him  when  the 
hour  for  another  glass  of  grog  had 
come  round.  Of  course  this  island  is 
one  of  the  Bahamas.  There  is  sure  to 
be  shipping  hereabouts,  making  for 
the  West  Indies  or  the  Panama 
or  Mexican  sea-boards,  or  steering 
eastwards  for  European  ports.  We 
must  be  content  to  go  on  waiting  and 
hoping.  We  have  the  materials  ready 
stocked  for  a  great  smoke,  and  who 
knows  but  that  before  even  sundown 
to-day  we  may  be  safe  on  board  some 
craft,  bound  to  a  port  whence  we  may 
easily  make  our  way  to  Rio  \ " 

Then  I  told  her  what  I  meant  to  do 
to  make  her  comfortable.  "  But  is 
there  nothing  for  me  1  "  she  asked. 

"  Can  you  cook,  Miss  Grant?  " 

She  clasped  her  hands,  sunk  her 
head  with  a  little  shake  of  it,  and 
said,  "Not  nicely,  I  fear." 

I  said,  "  You  will  not  mind  trying 
your  hand  at  a  dish  of  turtle-soun  ]  " 

"  How  is  it  made  1 " 

"Why,"  said  I,  "by  boiling  the 
meat,  I  suppose.  It  will  be  something 
to  do.  Then  there  are  those  craw-fish. 
I'll  make  a  start  by  lighting  the 
kitchen- fire." 

I  forthwith  fell  to  work  to  collect 
a  quantity  of  wood,  which  I  carried 
to  the  furnace,  where  it  was  soon 
blazing  merrily,  with  the  thin  blue 
smoke  of  it  passing  fairly  out  through 
the  skylights,  which  I  took  care  to  open 
to  their  fullest  extent ;  so  that  though 
at  the  start  the  smoke  set  me  coughing 
a  bit,  the  atmosphere  was  presently 
clear  enough  to  enable  me  to  breathe 
without  inconvenience.  Indeed,  I 


learnt  from  this  subterranean  kitchen 
how  our  forefathers  had  managed 
without  chimneys ;  a  matter  that  must 
have  puzzled  me  all  my  life  had  I  not 
observed  how  this  smoke,  going  straight 
and  clean  to  the  roof  formed  a  cloud 
there  that  drained  away  through  the 
skylight  as  cleverly  as  if  its  vehicle 
had  been  a  smoke-stack.  I  then  filled 
the  vessels  we  had  discovered  in  the 
cave  with  fresh  water,  and  put  on  a 
big  saucepanful  to  boil.  'Twas  roasting 
work,  what  with  the  fire  inside  and 
the  sun  out,  and  I  had  to  strip  to  my 
shirt  and  trousers,  with  a  big  straw 
hat  for  the  protection  of  my  head, 
though  there  were  several  times  even 
then  when  I  came  very  near  to  faint- 
ing. Meanwhile,  to  make  sure  of 
something  to  eat,  I  popped  half-a-dozen 
of  the  craw-fish  into  the  saucepan,  and 
then,  knife  in  hand,  went  down  to  the 
turtle,  but  was  a  very  long  while 
indeed  coming  at  the  inside  of  it.  It 
was  like  jobbing  at  a  man  in  armour  ; 
but  the  secret  dawned  upon  me  after 
many  experiments,  though  I  confess  I 
never  fell  to  any  work  that  was  more 
distasteful  to  me  in  my  life.  That  the 
sun  might  not  corrupt  my  turtle,  I 
dragged  it  at  the  expense  of  many 
groans  and  much  perspiration  to  the 
entrance  of  the  underground  rooms, 
down  which  I  tumbled  with  it  as 
though  marooning  had  converted  me 
into  a  sort  of  ant ;  and  indeed  I  felt 
like  one,  I  can  assure  you,  as  I  pain- 
fully dragged  my  prey  to  the  hole  and 
staggered  with  it  into  subterranean 
gloom. 

I  see  now  with  the  eye  of  memory 
the  stately  and  beautiful  figure  of  Miss 
Grant  stepping  from  the  furnace,  as  I 
call  it,  after  a  peep  at  the  humming 
saucepan,  to  the  short  length  of  passage 
for  the  cool  of  the  shadow,  though 
there  was  no  breath  of  air  to  descend. 
I  had  left  her  at  work,  when  I  went 
on  one  of  my  errands  to.  the  brook  or 
to  the  turtle,  habited  in  her  long  dress, 
the  clinging  folds  of  which,  with  a 
yard-long  measure  of  it  trailing  astern, 
I  saw  must  bother  her  presently,  and 
I  looked  forward  to  the  pleasure  of 
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helping  her  pin  her  gown  clear  of  her 
feet ;  but  on  my  return  I  found  that 
she  had  divested  herself  of  the  dress, 
and  that  her  attire  now  was  an  under- 
skirt of  brilliant  hues.  I  imagined 
she  had  changed  her  gown,  so  ignorant 
was  I  of  the  mysteries  of  ladies' 
apparel,  and  thought  that  never  could 
any  sort  of  female  garb  more  grace- 
fully harmonize  with  any  particular 
kind  of  beauty  than  did  this  short, 
richly- coloured  frock,  as  I  supposed  it, 
with  the  fine  form  of  Miss  Grant.  I've 
heard  it  said  that  the  Spanish  are  the 
only  ladies  in  the  world  who  can  walk  ; 
all  others  waddle,  glide,  amble,  do 
anything  in  short  but  step  with  a 
proper  sort  of  grace.  I  might  believe 
this  after  recalling  the  gait  of  the 
ladies  I  have  known,  and  contrasting 
them  with  Miss  Aurelia's — another 
maternal  legacy,  no  doubt,  as  I  might 
suppose  now  that  there  was  sufficient 
disclosure  of  her  movements  to  enable 
me  to  appreciate  the  perfection  of  their 
freedom  and  their  inimitable,  easy, 
gentle  dignity. 

By  noon  I  had  managed  to  trans- 
port the  luggage  to  our  underground 
home,  lightening  the  burthen  of  the 
larger  boxes  by  conveying  parcels  and 
bundles  of  their  contents  in  my  arms. 
I  also  took  care  to  bring  the  bell  along 
and  place  it  in  the  kitchen,  on  the 
left  of  the  entrance  where  it  was  out 
of  the  road  ;  and  it  will  be  strange, 
thought  I,  as  I  gave  it  a  benedictory 
kick,  if  anything  resembling  this 
blessed  thing  torments  us  again  to- 
night. My  next  business  was  to 
drape  the  entrance  of  the  room  that 
Miss  Grant  was  to  occupy.  I  had 
slung  her  hammock,  spread  rugs  to 
serve  as  a  carpet,  and  put  a  couple  of 
high-backed  chairs  into  the  apartment ; 
so  that  with  the  boxes  convenient  to 
her  hand,  and  the  sunshine  streaming 
fair  upon  the  skylight  and  flooding  the 
atmosphere  with  its  radiance,  whilst 
the  tropic  perfumes,  floating  heavy  and 
languid  above,  came  sifting  down  to 
sweeten  the  air,  as  though  you  should 
have  wafted  a  nosegay  of  flowers 
there,  the  odd,  earthy  chamber  looked 


positively  habitable.  The  entrance 
was  low,  and  a  single  shawl  effectually 
served  as  a  curtain. 

"  Yonder  turtle-shell,"  said  I,  point- 
ing to  the  creature  I  had  killed,  "  when 
cleaned  out  and  purified  will  make  an 
excellent  hand-basin.  You  have  a 
looking-glass  and  all  other  toilet 
requisites,  as  the  hairdressers  call 
the  things.  As  matters  are,  Miss 
Grant,  we  might  be  worse  off.  Better 
surely  this  roof  than  the  two  trees 
'twixt  which  your  hammock  swung. 
Confess  now  that  you  have  no 
longer  any  reluctance  in  taking  up 
your  abode  here  1 " 

She  smiled,  casting  her  eyes  over 
the  room  with  a  glance  at  the  skylight, 
and  I  observed  the  tremble  of  just  a 
little  faltering  of  resolution,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  delicate  pout  of  her 
under-lip. 

"I  have  one  small  misgiving,"  she 
answered. 

"  What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"  Suppose  there  should  be  a  man  on 
this  island." 

"Well?" 

"  You  don't  believe  there  is ;  but 
somebody  must  have  rung  the  bell." 

"  And  supposing  there  should  be  a 
man? "  said  I. 

She  shot  another  glance  at  the  sky- 
light, and  answered,  "  He  might  shut 
us  up  down  here." 

"How? "I  asked. 

"Why,  Mr.  Musgrave,  by  closing 
the  skylights,  and  covering  them  with 
sand,  and  then  putting  the  cover  on 
to  the  opening,  and  piling  sand  on  that 
too." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  smiling,  for  my 
mind  had  long  since  got  rid  of  the 
fancy  that  there  might  be  a  man 
somewhere  hidden,  though,  as  I  admit, 
the  midnight  ringing  was  all  the 
darker  as  a  puzzle  to  me  for  that 
very  notion,  "  there  is  but  one  way  of 
checkmating  the  skulking  rogue,  as- 
suming him  to  be  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  I'll  attend  to  it  immediately  lest 
it  should  escape  me ; "  and  mounting 
to  the  open,  armed  with  one  of  the  old 
muskets,  I  hammered  at  the  hatch- 
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cover  until  it  lay  before  me  in  several 
pieces.  These  I  carried  one  by  one 
below,  for  the  hatch  was  not  to  have 
been  squeezed  through  the  opening  in 
its  entirety,  and  stowed  the  fragments 
hard  by  the  bell.  "Now,"  said  I, 
"  your  friend  the  ringer  may  indeed 
close  the  skylights,  but  it  will  put  him 
to  his  trumps  to  cover  that  entrance. 
Think — there  is  nothing  on  the  island 
that  would  serve  him  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, unless  he  should  cut  down  a  tree, 
and  whittle  out  a  balk  of  it  as  a  cork 
for  that  mouth.  No,  Miss  Grant ; 
little  risk,  I  think,  of  our  being  buried 
alive." 

My  talk  and  the  knocking  to  pieces 
of  the  hatch-cover  reassured  her,  and 
as  we  might  hope  now  that  our  turtle 
broth  had  been  boiling  long  enough, 
we  prepared  the  little  rustic  table  for 
dinner,  and  put  on  it  a  bottle  of  wine, 
a  few  biscuits,  the  remains  of  a  tin  of 
meat,  the  cooked  craw-fish,  along  with 
a  big  bunch  of  plantains  I  had  cut 
after  bathing.  But  alas  !  we  had  but 
one  knife  between  us,  no  forks,  spoons, 
nor  plates.  How  then  were  we  to 
ladle  up  the  soup  !  Hitherto  we  had 
eaten  with  our  fingers,  and  drunk 
from  a  meat-tin ;  but  the  broth  de- 
manded an  effort  of  ingenuity. 

"  I  have  it,"  I  exclaimed,  and  step- 
ping into  the  sunshine  I  made  my 
way  to  the  beach,  where,  collecting  an 
armful  of  shells,  big  and  little,  I 
carried  them  to  the  brook,  thoroughly 
cleansed  them  of  the  sand  and  salt, 
and  returned  with  them  to  the  kitchen. 
Better  soup-plates  than  the  large  shells 
made  we  could  not  have  desired,  and  the 
smallest  shells  made  excellent  spoons. 
How  the  soup  relished  it  boots  not  to 
say.  Wanting  salt,  herbs,  and  the 
like,  it  lacked  perhaps  the  savouriness 
that  a  City  alderman  is  accustomed  to 
meet  with  in  a  potage  of  turtle  ;  but 
the  meat  proved  juicy,  and  the  liquor 
grateful  enough  in  its  way,  and  though, 
to  be  sure,  it  was  a  sort  of  mess  that 
I  could  not  look  at  now,  1  swallowed 
it  then  with  enjoyment  and  appetite, 
giving  secret  thanks  to  Heaven  that 
there  was  plenty  more  of  it. 


"  This  is  a  sort  of  experience,"  said 
I,  "  which  a  man  should  need  to  be 
very  young  indeed  to  enjoy.  One 
should  be  quite  a  little  boy  to  think 
it  fine.  Yet  I  am  realizing  the  dreams 
of  millions  of  small  lads.  To  think  of 
being  all  alone  with  a  beautiful  lady 
upon  an  uninhabited  island — to  live 
in  a  cave  that  in  bygone  years  re- 
sounded the  revelry  of  the  sea-robbers 
again  and  again — to  have  within  arm's- 
reach  several  of  the  exact  sort  of 
muskets  which  Crusoe  carried  on  his 
shoulder  —  to  live  upon  turtle  and 
plantains,  with  the  delightful  prospect 
of  having  some  day  to  fell  a  tree  and 
scoop  out  a  canoe — oh !  the  bliss  to 
countless  small  boys  of  such  realiza- 
tion !  What  spasms  of  envy  would 
thrill  through  the  schools  of  Great 
Britain  were  the  young  friends  of  the 
old  Whackums  to  learn  that  at  this 
moment  there  was  a  young  gentleman 
in  company  with  a  young  lady  living 
in  a  pirate's  cave  in  an  island  hard  by 
the  Spanish  Main." 

"  I  am  afraid  school-boys  would 
not  envy  you  quite  so  much  as  you 
think,"  said  she  ;  "  they  do  not 
greatly  value  ladies'  society  either  in 
books  or  in  life.  To  be  cast  away 
with  a  beautiful  female — to  be  ma- 
rooned even  with  a  lovely  princess, 
and  live  all  alone  with  her  in  a  cave — " 
She  shook  her  head,  laughing  quietly. 
"No,  Mr.  Musgrave,  if  I  know  boys 
at  all,  they  would  not  thank  you  for 
such  an  experience.  Give  them  guns 
and  canoes  and  pirates'  caves,  with 
plenty  of  oranges ;  but  no  girls,  if 
you  please." 

"  It  is  strange  that  little  boys  should 
ever  make  men,"  said  I,  going  to  my 
coat  for  a  cheroot.  "I  am  not  very 
old  myself,  yet  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  I  could  ever  have  been 
younger  than  sixteen.  Would  to 
Heaven  that  the  light  and  colour  and 
fancy  of  childhood  attended  us  to  the 
end  !  'Tis  miserable  to  have  to  sail 
out  of  a  glowing  horizon  into  the  gray 
of  the  middle  sea,  and  thence  onwards 
yet  to  gloom.  It  is  Byron,  I  think, 
who  asks  who  would  not  be  a  boy 
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again.  Not  I,  for  one,  unless  I  could 
remain  so.  If  a  man  has  to  turn  out, 
it  is  better  he  should  get  up  at  once 
and  have  done  with  it.  I  love  a  sweet 
dream  as  fondly  as  any,  but  since  the 
awakening  is  inevitable,  don't  delay 
it,  say  I ;  and  then  let  the  vision  pass 
away  for  good.  Who  would  live  again 
through  a  mere  phantasy,  knowing  it 
to  be  such  ?  For  those  who  incline 
that,  way  we  build  lunatic  asylums. 
No,  I  wouldn't  be  a  boy  again.  The 
opening  of  one's  eyes  upon  the  reality 
don't  make  it  worth  while,  as  the 
tailor  says  when  you  offer  him  less  for 
his  coat  than  he  can  cut  it  for." 

She  listened  to  me  with  her  cheek 
resting  in  her  hand,  her  dark  eyes 
fixed  on  mine  with  a  hint  of  mingled 
merriment  and  puzzled  inquiry  in  their 
serene  scrutiny.  But  when  I  ceased 
she  changed  her  posture,  removed  her 
eyes,  and  with  a  careless  look  around, 
said  almost  abruptly,  as  though  the 
shift  of  mood  in  her  was  an  effort 
rather  than  unconscious  transition  : 
"  How  are  we  to  get  away  from  this 
island,  Mr.  Musgrave?  You  have 
been  a  sailor — is  there  no  remedy  for 
people  in  our  situation  ?  I  wonder 
what  Alexander  would  suggest  if  he 
were  here." 

I  lighted  my  cheroot  stolidly.  There 
seemed  to  me  something  insincere, 
though  I  protest  I  don't  know  why  I 
should  have  thought  so,  in  her  speak- 
ing of  my  cousin  at  that  moment.  I 
eyed  her  in  silence  a  minute,  and  then 
said :  "  I  believe  if  Alexander  were 
here  he  would  take  my  view  of  our 
condition.  There  are  plenty  of  trees, 
but  we  have  no  tools.  Had  we  a 
chopper  we  might  fell  a  trunk,  and 
in  the  course  of  months,  perhaps  of 
years,  succeed  in  hacking  and  hewing 
the  timber  into  the  aspect  of  a  canoe. 
But  then  how  to  launch  it  ?  The  trunk 
of  a  tree,  even  when  shaped  into  a 
canoe,  is  not  to  be  whipped  under  the 
arm  as  though  it  were  the  model  of  a 
boat,  and  carried  to  the  water.  I  think 
if  Alexander  were  here,  Miss  Grant, 
he  would  agree  with  me,  that  our  one 
chance  lies  in  our  making  our  presence 


known  to  a  passing  vessel;  which  re- 
minds me,"  said  I,  rising  and  looking 
at  my  watch,  "  that  it  is  about  time  I 
should  take  a  peep  seawards,  for  it 
will  be  some  hours  now  since  I  visited 
the  hummock." 

I  was  walking  to  the  steps.  "  You 
do  not  ask  me  to  join  you,"  said  she. 
I  turned  and  noted  a  look  in  her,  half 
wistful,  half  amused. 

"  Do  pray  join  me,"  I  cried ;  "  I  was 
afraid  that  the  heat — " 

"  No,"  she  interrupted ;  "  I  expect 
there  will  be  nothing  to  see."  I 
smiled  at  the  coquettish  feigning  of 
gentle  resentment  in  her  manner  of 
drawing  aside  the  shawl  that  screened 
her  room.  She  disappeared,  closing 
the  drapery  afresh,  and  I  climbed 
though  the  opening  into  the  sunshine. 

My  hat  was  wide-brimmed  like  that 
of  a  southern  planter.  It  sheltered 
me  as  effectually  as  an  umbrella,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  it  I  paced  lei- 
surely towards  the  hummock,  but  puf- 
fing perhaps  with  unnecessary  energy 
at  my  cigar,  to  certain  thoughts  of 
Miss  Grant  which  rose  in  me  as  I 
advanced.  "  Pooh  !  "  thought  I,  "  what 
a  madman  must  I  be,  situated  as  we 
are,  to  think  of  anything  under  this 
wide  blue  sky  but  our  deliverance,  and 
how  to  effect  it !  " 

It  chanced  just  then,  that  my  eyes 
happening  to  turn  towards  the  scatter- 
ing of  trees  which  came  thinning  out 
of  the  mass  of  the  forest  round  to 
that  part  of  the  sand  where  I  had  met 
with  the  iron  ring  of  the  hatch,  I 
spied,  or  seemed  to  spy,  a  human  face 
peering  at  me  from  the  midst  of  a 
huddle  of  leaves  big  enough  to  serve 
for  the  foliage  of  a  cotton-tree.  I 
stopped  dead  like  a  man  transfixed, 
the  cigar  I  was  about  to  raise  to  my 
lips  arrested  midway,  as  though  my 
arm  had  suddenly  been  blasted.  The 
light  rained  in  a  blue  dazzle  betwixt 
me  and  the  heavily-leafed  bough,  and 
the  glare  of  it  obliged  me  to  blink, 
that  on  looking  again  I  might  make 
sure.  Yet  when  I  stared  afresh  the 
face  was  gone.  I  hollowed  my  hands 
into  the  form  of  a  binocular  glass  to 
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shelter  and  strengthen  my  sight,  and 
gazed  again,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  saving  the  surface  of  green 
leaves  which  seemed  to  arch  the  solid 
bough  they  draped,  as  though  each 
was  of  the  weight  of  a  giant  banana. 
It  seemed  incredible  that  I  should 
have  been  mistaken.  The  vision,  if 
it  were  nothing  more  substantial,  had 
been  that  of  a  swarthy  face  with  white 
whiskers,  and  eyes  that  might  have 
been  of  a  reddish  tinge,  glittering 
under  shaggy  white  brows.  I  listened, 
but  nothing  was  audible  save  the  hum- 
ming, chirruping,  and  whistling,  which 
swelled  to  the  ear  like  the  mingling  of 
the  notes  of  a  bagpipe  with  the  vibra- 
tory hum  of  a  church  organ.  All  was 
stirless  in  the  tree,  though  I  watched 
it  attentively.  I  had  left  my  pistols 
in  the  kitchen,  as  I  must  call  it,  or  I 
should  certainly  have  let  fly  at  the 
branch,  and  taken  my  chance  of  a  man 
falling  out  of  the  foliage  of  it.  Still 
thinking  it  impossible  that  my  sight 
could  have  been  deceived,  I  walked 
briskly  towards  the  tree,  and  looking 
upwards  searched  it  as  penetratingly 
as  the  greenery  would  permit ;  then 
seeing  nothing  saving  a  paroquet  or 
two,  I  walked  a  little  further  towards 
the  forest,  still  gazing  upwards,  but 
nothing  answering  in  the  least  degree 
to  the  object,  real  or  imaginary,  that 
had  confounded  me,  met  my  eye.  I 
again  strained  my  sight,  sending 
glance  after  glance  around,  then  re- 
turned to  the  open  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  hummock,  satisfied  that 
what  I  had  beheld  was  a  trick  of  the 
fancy,  though  this  notion  did  not 
help  to  soothe  my  secret  perturbation. 
Unless  the  man  actually  lived  inside 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  out  of  whose 
leaves  he  had  peered,  'twas  impossible 
if  he  were  human  to  escape  the  search- 
ing gaze  I  had  directed  at  the  inter- 
mingling boughs.  I  said  to  myself 
it  was  some  illusion  of  the  sight,  some 
fantastic  creation  wrought  by  the 
trembling  flash  of  the  sand  and  the 
wide  blue  brilliance  of  heaven  and 
ocean  upon  the  eye.  And  yet  it  was 
an  apparition  to  so  fit  the  bewildering 


enigma  of  the  bell-ringing,  that, 
spite  of  my  declaring  to  myself  it 
was  fancy,  I  was  as  uneasy  as  if  I 
had  been  sure  it  was  real. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

I    SHOOT    THE    BELL-RINGER. 

ON  reaching  the  hummock  my 
thoughts  underwent  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent change,  for  on  glancing  leisurely 
along  the  sea-line,  thinking  of  nothing 
but  the  man's  face  in  the  tree,  I  caught 
sight  of  a  ship's  canvas  down  in  the 
south,  like  the  point  of  a  sea-fowl's 
pinion,  projecting  white  as  foam  and 
lustrous  as  pearl  above  the  horizon.  I 
clapped  my  hands  with  the  sudden 
transport  the  sight  awakened  in  me, 
and  without  pausing  to  consider  the 
distance  at  which  the  craft  hung,  I  set 
fire  to  the  pile  of  faggots.  There  was 
but  the  mildest  breathing  of  air.  The 
wood  took  some  time  to  kindle,  and 
then  the  smoke,  darkening  and  fatten- 
ing out  in  thickness  to  the  green  coat- 
ing of  grass  and  leaves  with  which  I 
had  covered  the  faggots,  went  nobly 
straight  up  to  a  great  height — a  grand 
signal  indeed,  as  I  thought,  where  it 
lazily  arched  over  plume -like  and 
floated  softly  into  the  east.  I  stood 
watching  for  upwards  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  with  my  eyes  thirsting  for 
a  sign  of  the  growth  of  the  sail,  staring 
with  such  tormenting  intensity,  that 
again  and  again  the  vast  plain  of  sea, 
brimming  out  to  the  brassy  azure  of 
the  sky,  would  start  as  if  to  spin  with 
gathering  speed  round  and  round,  and 
I  had  to  blind  my  sight  with  my  hands 
to  check  the  mighty  waltz,  the  first 
reel  of  which  was  as  sickening  as  a 
swoon.  I  was  alone,  and  exerted  but 
little  judgment,  or  I  might  have 
guessed  that  on  that  stagnant  surface 
the  sail  must  hover  for  hours  ap- 
parently motionless.  Yet  it  was  cer- 
tain that  she  had  hove  in  sight  since 
the  morning,  that  is  to  say,  since  I 
had  last  viewed  the  sea  ;  and  either  a 
faint  breeze  of  wind  had  brought  her 
to  where  she  was,  or  she  was  a  small 
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vessel  stemming  the  water  to  the  pro- 
pulsion of  her  long  oars. 

The  fire  was  burnt  out ;  the  smoke 
drained  dimly  into  the  air  off  the  smould- 
ering embers,  and  was  of  no  more  use  as 
a  signal  than  the  flourish  of  a  handker- 
chief. Then,  after  waiting  a  little  while, 
and  watching  asintentlyas  the  heat  and 
glare  of  the  giddy  atmosphere  would 
suffer,  I  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
the  distant  vessel  was  drawing  down 
the  slope  into  the  south-west ;  whence, 
as  there  was  no  wind  to  propel  her,  it 
was  certain  that  she  was  being  urged 
by  oars.  In  that  case  she  would  prob- 
ably be  some  small  drogher  or  coast- 
ing craft. 

My  disappointment  was  not  so  bitter 
as  I  should  have  expected  to  find  at 
sight  of  a  ship  lingering  long  enough 
to   wildly   tantalize    hope,    and    then 
tardily  melting  out  of  view.     Maybe 
I  found  a  large   stroke  of  comfort  in 
the   very   vision   of    her,    for   new   I 
might  suppose  that  the  speck  we  had 
seen  in  the  wake  of    moonshine  last 
night,  and  taken  to  be  a  deception  of 
the  fancy,  was  a  real  ship  after  all ;  so 
that  with   yonder  one  we  might   say 
that  two  sail  had  hove  in  near  upon 
twelve  hours  within  reach  of  our  eyes, 
even  from  the  very  low  elevation  we 
occupied.     This  was  as  good  as  under- 
standing that  the  sea  round  about  us 
was  navigable  water,  that  the  ocean 
betwixt  us  and  the  film  of  land  away 
down  west  might  be  a  sort  of  highway, 
as  Miss  Grant  had  suggested,  and  that 
therefore    a   ship  might  at  any  hour 
pass  close  enough  to  our  little  princi- 
pality of  crickets  and  parrots  to  catch 
sight  of  our  smoke  and   send   a  boat. 
So,  not  very  greatly  disheartened,  I 
sent   another    look   at   the   pearl-like 
fragment  in    the    south,    and  making 
sure  now  by  the  airy  blending  of  it 
with   the   azure   that    the    craft   was 
heading    away    and   would    be  out  of 
sight  presently,  I   descended  the  little 
hill,   purposing  when  the  cool   of  the 
evening  came  to  build  up  another  fire 
ready  to  signal  with. 

As  I  approached  our  secret  chambers, 
Miss  Grant  came  out  of  the  opening. 


It  was  the  strangest  sight  in  the  world 
to  see  her  rising  as  it  were  out  of  the 
earth ;  that  was  the  impression  you 
got  from  the  flat  of  the  sand.  It  put 
a  fancy  into  me  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  followed  by  a  daintier  im- 
agination of  Venus  shaping  white  out 
of  the  foam — though  the  girl's  apparel 
was  a  little  in  the  way  of  that  idea. 
You  saw  nothing  of  the  grave-like 
hollow,  merely  the  figure  of  the  beau- 
tiful girl  that  seemed  to  float  up  out 
of  the  blinding  silver  of  the  sand. 
Her  apparition  in  this  way  was  as 
sweet  a  surprise  as  could  fascinate  the 
eye.  She  had  changed  her  attire, 
robed  herself  in  a  white  gown,  dressed 
her  hair  afresh,  heaping  it  on  her  head, 
with  a  wide  straw  hat  tilted  on  it  like 
a  picture  of  a  beauty  in  George  the 
Third's  day. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  while 
watching  the  sea,  Mr.  Musgrave,"  she 
exclaimed,  smiling  as  if  at  the  surprise 
and  admiration  with  which  I  regarded 
her. 

"  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  signal 
a  ship,"  said  I. 

"  A  ship !  "  she  cried,  approaching 
me  close  and  staring  at  me. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  ;  "  she  will  have 
faded  out  by  this  time  like  the  smoke 
of  my  fire.  But  no  matter.  The  sight 
of  her  is  a  warrant  of  more  to  follow. 
All  I  have  to  do  is  to  keep  a  bright 
look-out.  We  shall  be  rescued  yet, 
and  soon,  depend  on  it." 

We  strolled  together  to  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  where  our  camp-stools 
were,  and  seated  ourselves.  For  a  long 
time  she  talked  of  nothing  but  the 
ship,  and  I  could  see,  by  the  flush  in 
her  cheeks  and  the  gathering  light  in 
her  eyes,  how  useful  to  her  spirits  was 
the  hope  that  my  news  of  having 
sighted  a  vessel  had  brought  with  it. 

"  We  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  the 
crew  of  the  Iron  Crown,"  said  she, 
"  for  having  sent  our  luggage  with  us. 
Oh,  Mr.  Musgrave,  how  am  I  to  express 
the  refreshment  of  a  complete  change 
of  apparel  1  It  robs  the  island  of 
half  its  terrors." 

"  Rather  lucky,"  said  I,  dryly,  "  that 
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I  kicked  up  that  iron  ring,  though  it 
cost  me  a  sprawl.  Is  not  the  privacy 
of  a  bed-chamber  in  such  a  place  as 
this  almost  as  nice  as  a  change  of 
clothes  1 " 

"Well,  I  didn't  like  the  idea,  I 
confess,"  she  replied,  with  a  pretty 
shake  of  the  head.  "  I  don't  like  it 
much  yet,  I  admit.  Those  tomb-like 
rooms  are  very  well  in  the  day ;  but 
when  the  long  dark  night  comes  ! — " 
she  added,  with  a  light  shiver. 

At  this  I  involuntarily  turned  my 
eyes  towards  the  forest,  with  a  glance 
up  aloft  and  at  the  trees  beyond, 
thinking  of  the  demoniacal  white- 
whiskered  old  face,  with  its  cairngorm 
eyes  brilliant  in  the  midst  of  its 
swarthy  countenance,  that  had  seemed 
to  peer  at  me  awhile  gone.  But  I 
would  not  even  hint  at  the  possibility 
of  such  an  apparition.  I  was  still 
inclined  to  reckon  it  a  mere  fancy  ; 
besides,  I  knew  that  even  though  I 
should  vaguely  refer  to  it  as  some 
optical  delusion,  sleep  would  be  mur- 
dered for  her  that  night.  Never- 
theless, I  made  up  my  mind  whilst 
the  sun  was  still  high  to  put  my 
pistols  in  my  pockets  and  search  the 
little  forest  afresh ;  for,  to  speak 
honestly,  the  memory  of  the  swart 
malignant  countenance  coming  into  my 
mind  again  rendered  me  secretly  very 
uneasy,  and  I  felt,  when  the  night 
drew  down  and  I  was  at  rest  in  the 
profound  stillness  of  the  underground 
kitchen,  that  I  should  regret  not  having 
made  again  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  wood. 

I  got  up,  saying  :  "  I'll  just  take 
another  walk  through  those  trees, 
Miss  Grant.  I  want  to  satisfy  myself 
that  there  is  not  a  second  bell  hidden 
somewhere  in  the  green  thickness.  It 
would  be  insupportable,  you  know,  to 
be  awakened  by  a  new  kind  of  chiming 
to-night." 

"  Why  should  you  imagine  there  is 
a  second  bell  ? "  she  asked,  with  her 
eyes  seeming  to  enlarge  to  the  very 
thought  of  it. 

"  I  don't  imagine  there  is,"  said  I, 
"but  no  harm  can  follow  another  look 


round ;  besides,"  I  added,  smiling,  "  I 
might  chance  upon  the  fellow  that  has 
troubled  us  for  the  past  two  nights, 
so  that  even  should  we  be  unable  to 
hang  him  before  sundown,  we  might 
seize  him  to  one  of  those  trees  as 
Broad  water  seized  the  half-blood  to 
the  foremast,  and  go  to  our  rest 
without  apprehension  of  being  corked 
up" 

I  laughed  out  to  let  her  suppose  that 
I  talked  for  talk's  sake  only,  and 
fetching  my  pistols  made  for  the  forest, 
taking  the  road  into  it  past  the  tree 
in  which  I  had  seen  the  real  or 
imagined  face,  waving  my  hand  to  her 
as  I  strode  into  the  shadow.  The 
direction  I  was  unconsciously  fol- 
lowing brought  me,  with  some  pain- 
ful walking — for  in  places  the  tangle 
was  as  hard  and  stubborn  as  a  fence 
— to  the  spot  where  stood  the 
gallows-looking  frame  from  which 
I  had  unhooked  the  bell.  It  was 
scarce  within  view  of  me  when  I  caught 
sight  of  a  large  hat  placed  exactly 
over  the  hook  from  which  the  bell  had 
depended.  I  looked  and  looked, 
greatly  amazed,  and,  let  me  frankly 
own,  with  a  mind  for  some  moments 
not  a  little  disordered  by  consterna- 
tion. I  was  of  course  as  sure  as  that  I 
lived  that  no  hat  was  upon  the  frame 
when  I  had  unhung  the  bell.  I  stared 
nervously  around  me,  mechanically 
drawing  a  pistol  from  my  pocket,  and 
looking  first  into  one  twilight  avenue 
and  then  into  another,  then  gazing 
narrowly  at  the  herbage  round  about, 
afterwards  staring  overhead,  listening 
meanwhile  intently.  I  approached  the 
hat  by  a  step,  and  inspected  it.  It 
was  such  a  piece  of  headgear  as  might 
have  been  washed  up  by  the  sea.  I 
raised  my  hand  and  pulled  it  down,  but 
instantly  dropped  it,  for  it  was  hor- 
ribly clammy  and  cold,  and  made  you 
think,  from  the  sensation  you  got  from 
it,  of  groping  in  the  dark  and  stroking 
down  a  dead  man's  face.  It  was  appa- 
rently a  felt  hat  that  had  once  been 
black,  but  it  was  now  green  and 
bronzed  with  time  and  wet.  It  was 
very  broad-brimmed,  with  a  sort  of 
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sugar-loaf  crown  ;  much  such  a  sort  of 
hat,  indeed,  as  the  boys  clap  upon  Guy 
Fawkes'  head  when  they  carry  him  off 
to  the  stake.  I  turned  it  over  with 
my  foot  to  see  what  the  inside  of  it 
looked  like,  but  it  had  long  since  been 
divorced  from  any  lining  that  may 
have  garnished  it  in  its  heyday.  It 
was  old  enough  iodeed,  both  in  fashion 
and  aspect,  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
the  people  who  had  dug  out  and  used 
the  underground  chambers.  But  who 
or  what  since  the  morning  had  placed 
it  upon  that  bell-frame  ?  It  gave  me 
a  kind  of  shrinking  feeling,  I  can  tell 
you,  to  think  that  there  might  be 
human  eyes  watching  me  out  of  some 
of  the  green  shadow  round  about ; 
and  as  I  stood  there  I  never  knew 
from  instant  to  instant  but  that 
the  flame  of  a  fire-arm  would  leap 
from  behind  a  tree,  or  an  arrow  sing 
past  my  ear. 

The  sight  of  this  hat  convinced  me 
that  I  had  not  been  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing the  wild,  grotesque  face  I  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  to  be  that  of  a 
man.  Miss  Grant  was  right.  There 
must  be  one  or  more  human  creatures 
in  hiding  here.  The  bell  could  not 
ring  itself ;  the  hat  had  been  brought 
from  a  distance,  or  I  must  certainly 
have  seen  it  when  I  first  explored  this 
place;  I  say  the  old  hat  had  been 
brought  here  and  placed  upon  the 
frame,  and  if  this  did  not  signify 
human  agency,  then  it  was  not  to  be 
accounted  for  but  by  supposing  the 
devil  himself  to  be  at  large  upon  the 
island.  I  was  startled,  astonished, 
alarmed,  as  I  believe  any  man  would 
have  been ;  but  I  was  resolved,  never- 
theless, not  to  quit  the  wood  without 
a  further  good  hnnt,  and  so  pushed  on, 
pausing  incessantly  to  listen  and  to 
look,  to  kick  at  some  suspicious  huddle 
of  huge  blades  of  aloe-like  growth,  to 
stare  into  the  trees,  or  to  fight  my  way 
to  some  trunk  looming  with  a  yawn  in 
it  in  the  twilight  so  as  to  make  one 
suppose  it  hollow.  But  to  no  purpose. 
I  believe  there  was  no  part  of  that 
forest  I  did  not  traverse,  and  in  all  I 
spent  a  full  hour  in  making  the  rounds 


of  it ;  but  not  the  least  hint  of 
anything  approaching  humanity  did 
I  see. 

The  puzzle  was  so  supreme  as  to  de- 
press my  spirits  by  the  heaviness  of 
the  perplexity  it  excited  ;  but  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  say  nothing  about  the 
hat  to  Miss  Grant.  I  was  now  as 
convinced  as  she  that  there  were  more 
people  than  ourselves  on  this  island, 
though  but  one  more  only,  and  I  be- 
lieved that  it  was  his  face  I  had  seen 
amongst  the  leaves.  All  sorts  of 
wild  notions  occurred  to  me  as  I 
made  my  way  out  of  that  little  forest. 
It  had  been  the  face  of  an  old  man. 
Was  the  bell-ringer  some  aged  pirate 
who  had  gone  mad,  and  wandered 
about  the  place,  living  upon  such  fruit 
and  herbs  as  he  could  grub  up,  grown 
expert  in  the  art  of  climbing  trees, 
and  secreting  himself  by  such  years  of 
practice  as  had  enabled  Selkirk  to 
hunt  the  goat  more  fleetly  than  the 
goat  itself  could  run,  using  the  spread- 
ing branch  for  his  bedroom,  through 
not  having  intellect  enough  to  hunt 
after  and  dig  out  the  sand-covered 
portals  of  his  subterranean  home  1 
Or,  thought  I,  is  it  conceivable  that 
there  are  such  things  as  spirits  ? — that 
the  old  navigators'  fables  about  demon- 
haunted  islands  are  not  the  lies  which 
our  scientific  age  protests  them  to  be  ? 
Upon  my  word,  thought  I,  as  I  broke 
my  way  along  with  a  nervous  glance 
over  my  shoulder,  how  many  weeks, 
nay,  how  many  days  of  marooning  go 
to  the  addling  of  the  most  healthy 
brains  ? 

"What  have  you  seen,  Mr.  Mus- 
grave  1 "  asked  Miss  Grant,  as  I  ap- 
proached her. 

"Just  a  parrot  or  two,"  said  I. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  while  watch- 
ing them,"  said  she,  eying  me  so  atten- 
tively that  I  feared  she  would  find  in 
my  face  some  small  signs  of  the 
astonishment  and  misgivings  which 
filled  my  mind. 

"Oh, "I  exclaimed  carelessly,  "the 
forest  is  dark,  as  you  know,  and  a 
sheer  maze  in  its  way,  with  spots 
where  the  high  guinea-grass  is  tough 
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and  piercing  as  a  crop  of  bayonets. 
I  was  resolved  to  hunt  the  place 
through  and  through,  a  thing  not 
to  be  done  in  ten  minutes.  Now, 
Miss  Grant,"  I  went  on,  with  a  glance 
at  my  watch,  "  suppose  we  go  to  tea,  as 
I  must  call  the  meal — though  for  a  real 
homely  cup  of  tea  just  now  I'd  part 
with  every  inch  of  turtle  betwixt  the 
shells  I  opened  this  morning.  Heaven 
bless  us  all,  to  what  weak  desires  will 
marooning  reduce  a  man !  " 

I  had  to  build  up  the  beacon-fire 
again  that  evening,  and  when  we  had 
made  a  meal  off  some  cold  turtle  and 
plantains,  a  sweet  biscuit  or  two,  and 
a  shellful  of  sherry  and  water  fresh 
and  cool  from  the  brook — a  sort  of 
incipient  sangaree — I  fell  to  collecting 
as  much  wood  as  would  go  to  the 
making  of  a  great  smoke,  but  the  sun 
had  been  sunk  some  time  before  I  had 
stacked  and  got  ready  the  pile  for 
firing.  When  I  had  made  an  end  of 
this,  I  gathered  a  quantity  of  grass 
and  leaves,  and  took  the  heap  to  the 
kitchen  to  serve  me  for  a  mattress  by 
and  by.  The  night  came  on  very 
glorious,  with  the  soaring  of  the  moon, 
the  thick-strewn  stars,  just  stir  enough 
of  air  to  send  the  sweet  smells  of 
the  dew-washed  flowers  lazily  float- 
ing to  us,  and  a  delicate  seething  of 
surf  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  shrillness 
of  the  inland  concert.  To  kill  the 
time,  I  proposed  that  we  should  go 
and  hunt  for  turtles'  eggs,  and  we 
went  together  to  the  creek,  keeping 
a  bright  look-out  for  the  impress  of 
the  tread  of  the  turtle.  But  though 
we  saw  marks  in  the  sand  which  fairly 
well  resembled  the  tracks  we  sought, 
they  led  us  to  nothing. 

"Perhaps,"  said  I,  "the  turtle  doesn't 
lay  in  this  month.  If  I  could  have 
foreseen  our  adventure,  I  should  have 
read  a  little  in  the  natural  history  of 
this  part  of  the  world." 

We  continued  our  search  for  some 
time,  probing  at  the  sand,  but  if  there 
were  any  eggs  about,  they  were  too 
cleverly  hid  for  us  to  come  at,  so  we 
stepped  down  to  the  beach,  facing  the 
moon,  where  there  was  a  clear,  long, 


white  walk,  flat  and  but  a  little  less 
hard  than  a  ship's  deck,  and  paced  to 
and  fro  for  a  long  while ;  though  there 
was  no  complete  surrender  of  ourselves 
to  each  other  this  night  as  on  former 
occasions,  when  she  would  reflect  my 
mood,  or  I  hers.  The  fact  is,  she  could 
think  of  little  but  the  underground 
bedroom,  and  I  of  the  hobgoblin  face 
and  the  old  Guy  Fawkes  hat.  Indeed 
my  imagination  was  so  wrought  up, 
that  twice  when  glancing  towards  the 
forest  I  coutd  have  sworn  I  saw  the 
shape  of  a  man  flit  a  little  way  past 
the  two  trees  where  the  hammock  had 
swung;  for  the  shadows  there  were 
lighter  with  the  pouring  of  the  moon, 
and  one's  sight  went  a  little  way  into 
the  block  of  blackness.  But  the  hour 
came  round  at  last  when  it  was  time 
we  should  endeavour  to  take  some 
rest.  Miss  Grant  reluctantly  walked 
by  my  side  to  the  entrance,  looking 
down  a  little  into  the  hatch  as  though 
her  heart  failed  her. 

"  Indeed  there  is  nothing  to  fear," 
said  I. 

"Oh,  but  it  is  like  being  buried 
alive,"  she  exclaimed,  descending 
nevertheless,  but  with  a  quickened 
breath.  I  lighted  one  of  the  wax 
candles  and  carried  it  to  the  inner 
room,  where,  wanting  the  convenience 
of  a  candle-stick,  I  stuck  it  in  the 
mouth  of  a  bottle,  earnestly  looking 
round  me  to  see  that  all  was  well. 
The  sky-light  lay  open.  I  asked  if  I 
should  close  it. 

"No,"  she  exclaimed,  quickly. 

"  But  supposing  it  should  come  on 
to  rain  in  the  night,"  said  I,  "an 
electric  storm  say,  with  a  West  Indian 
shower  pouring  off  the  edge  of  it  ? 
Besides,  the  mosquitoes  will  find  their 
way  in." 

"  I  must  take  my  chance,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  If  that  glass  were  shut,  I 
should  feel  as  if  I  were  buried  alive." 

"  Then  good-night.  May  God  bless 
you,  and  send  you  refreshing  sleep  and 
sweet  dreams,"  said  I,  bringing  her 
cold  white  hand  to  my  lips.  "My  bed 
will  be  there,"  I  added,  pointing  to 
the  threshold  of  her  door,  "so  that 
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literally  nothing  could  enter  this  room 
without  treading  on  my  body." 

She  glanced  at  the  skylight,  and 
looked  at  me  wistfully,  as  though  she 
would  have  me  linger  yet.  I  lifted 
my  hat  and  quitted  the  strange  cham- 
ber, carefully  drawing  the  curtain 
after  me. 

The  moon  rode  high  over  the  island  ; 
her  radianoe  lay  upon  the  skylight  and 
on  the  hatchway,  as  I  may  call  it,  and 
light  enough  came  sifting  in  to  enable 
me  to  see  without  a  candle.  I  gath- 
ered the  dry  stuff  I  had  collected 
for  a  mattress  close  against  the  shawl 
that  hung  from  the  doorway  of  the 
inner  room,  and  made  up  a  bed  of  rugs, 
with  a  rolled-up  coat  or  two  for  a 
bolster.  I  then  carefully  looked  to 
my  pistols  and  placed  them  on  the 
floor,  one  on  either  hand  of  me ;  which 
done,  I  threw  off  my  boots,  removed 
niy  light  camlet  jacket,  and  lay  down. 
The  skylight  was  open,  but  I  needed 
air,  for  the  atmosphere  was  close  with 
the  furnace-brickwork  that  still  re- 
tained the  warmth  of  the  fires  which 
had  been  kindled  in  it  during  the  day, 
and  since  Miss  Grant's  skylight  lay 
open  too,  it  mattered  little  that  mine 
should  be  so ;  for,  should  a  downpour 
happen  in  the  night — and  I  knew  of 
old  what  a  downpour  in  these  paral- 
lels meant — the  rooms  would  be  flooded 
very  nearly  as  swiftly  with  one  as 
with  both  windows  to  let  the  wet  in, 
specially  with  the  entrance  gaping  like 
the  mouth  of  a  funnel  to  receive  any 
deluge  that  might  come.  I  lay  down, 
I  say,  but  not  to  sleep.  I  could  hear 
Miss  Grant  moving  with  something  of 
restlessness  in  her  pacing,  then  all  was 
still  in  her  room  ;  and  I  heartily  hoped 
she  would  soon  forget  our  situation 
and  her  fears  in  slumber.  The  still- 
ness was  intense.  I  had  anticipated  a 
pretty  deep  hush  in  these  underground 
cells,  but  the  reality  was  oppressive 
beyond  any  kind  of  breathless  repose 
that  I  could  have  imagined.  Not  so 
much  as  the  hum  of  a  mosquito  stirred 
upon  the  ear;  the  metallic-like  chir- 
ruping outside  was  a  little  storm  of 
noise  in  its  way,  I  knew ;  but  not  an 


echo  of  it  penetrated  underground, 
spite  of  the  open  skylight.  I  lay 
musing  upon  our  extraordinary  condi- 
tion. It  was  difficult  to  credit  that 
my  beautiful  companion  and  I  were 
finding  shelter  and  seeking  rest  in 
what  was  practically  as  much  a  grave 
as  any  hole  in  the  earth  that  should 
in  God's  own  time  receive  our  bodies. 
Up  above  in  the  moonlight,  with  the 
spread  of  the  sea  widening  out  black 
from  the  shaft  of  silver  in  its  heart, 
the  trees  overhead,  the  stars  beyond, 
the  innumerable  voice  of  insect-life  in 
the  air,  our  condition  was  real  enough 
to  the  imagination — cruelly  real  in- 
deed ;  but  down  here  it  was  like  some 
wild  fancy,  one  of  those  strange  dreams 
which  hover  in  the  brain  betwixt  wak- 
ing and  sleeping.  However,  after  lying 
awake  for  a  good  long  while,  I  fell  into 
a  vein  of  dozing,  rambling  thinking,  the 
sure  precursor  of  sleep,  more  like  the 
shadows  of  dreams  flitting  before  me  than 
the  presentments  of  waking  thoughts ; 
a  sort  of  stupid  confusion  of  pirates 
mistily  and  soundlessly  flitting  about 
the  chamber,  with  a  few  turtle  mixed 
up  amongst  them,  and  God  knows 
what  besides ;  saving  that,  though 
reason  was  faltering,  I  was  sensible 
enough  to  know  I  should  presently  be 
fast  asleep. 

I  was  in  this  condition  of  mind,  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  skylight,  though 
the  lids  were  drooping  fast  and  I  was 
scarce  conscious  of  what  I  viewed, 
when  I  saw  a  shadow  as  of  the  hat 
that  I  had  met  with  in  the  forest,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  overhanging  the  open 
space.  The  posture  of  this  shadow 
was  that  of  a  man  peering  down. 
'Twas  unmistakable ;  I  could  not  be 
deceived.  The  dark  outline  was  clear 
against  the  stars,  and  it  was  the  head 
of  a  man  wearing  just  such  a  steeple- 
crowned  hat  as  I  had  encountered, 
bending  over  and  gazing  down. 

I  was  instantly  startled  into  broad 
wakefulness.  Brave  I  should  be  sorry 
to  call  myself,  though  I  think  there  is 
no  man  whose  nose  I  should  hesitate 
to  pull  who  called  me  otherwise  to  my 
face ;  but  at  sight  of  that  sugar- 
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loafed  hat  and  the  motionless,  peering 
human  shape  revealed  to  a  little  past 
the  shoulders,  I  must  confess  to  having 
burst  into  a  cold  sweat.  It  was  the 
being  shocked  perhaps  out  of  the 
drowsiness  into  which  I  had  sunk  that 
made  me  think  the  thing  a  phantom 
for  a  minute  or  two.  I  lay  stirless, 
softly  sneaking  my  right  hand  to  the 
pistol,  by  which  time  I  had  come  to  a 
sense  of  the  reality  of  the  vision ;  but 
before  I  could  point  the  weapon,  being 
resolved  to  fire,  cost  what  it  would,  the 
hat  vanished.  Now,  thought  I,  the 
fellow  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  toler- 
able view  of  this  interior,  and  con- 
cludes I  am  sound  asleep.  His  next 
step  will  be  to  come  below  ! 

I  rose  very  lightly,  being  anxious 
not  to  disturb  Miss  Grant,  and  holding 
both  pistols  in  my  hands,  I  stepped  in 
my  stockings  over  to  the  corner  made 
by  the  projection  of  the  furnace,  where 
I  crouched  in  the  deep  shadow  that  lay 
upon  this  part  of  the  room,  with  my 
head  lifted  over  the  edge  of  the  brick- 
work to  enable  me  to  command  the 
entrance.  Hardly  had  two  minutes 
elapsed  when  I  spied  the  hat  again 
overhanging  the  skylight,  but  it  did 
not  offer  such  a  mark  as  I  could  hope 
to  hit  from  the  place  I  stood  in ;  so  I 
continued  to  wait  and  watch.  I  could 
hear  no  sound,  not  the  faintest  crunch 
of  a  footfall  upon  the  grit  of  the  sand 
outside ;  but  the  quick  breathing  of 
the  fellow  was  as  audible  as  the  beat- 
ing of  my  heart  in  my  ear,  and  as  full 
a  warrant  as  I  could  have  asked  that 
the  thing  was  no  ghost.  The  peering 
and  meditative  posture  of  the  hat  was 
preserved  whilst  I  might  have  counted 
twenty  ;  the  shadow  then  disappeared. 
Now,  thought  I,  will  he  return  to  the 
forest,  or  will  he  descend  1  Is  he  alone, 
or  was  the  second  apparition  that  of  a 
companion  wearing  such  another  hat 
as  the  first  had  on  ?  Suddenly  I  saw 
the  sort  of  film  of  light  that  came 
clouding  a  little  way  into  the  corridor 
out  of  the  hatch  die  out,  and  in  an 
instant,  with  the  swiftness  of  a  leap 
almost,  the  man  was  in  the  room. 
Softly  as  the  footfall  of  a  cat  I  got  my 


pistol  to  bear  upon  him,  but  before  I 
could  pull  the  trigger  he  fell  upon  all 
fours,  and  a  moment  after  I  heard  the 
clank  of  the  bell  grasped  and  overset. 
I  sprang  out  of  my  hiding-place,  took 
full  aim,  and  fired.  The  explosion 
made  a  thunder  in  the  room.  By  the 
flash  of  the  powder  I  saw  the  creature 
spring  to  the  height  of  the  ceiling, 
whilst  he  uttered  the  most  piercing 
scream  that  ever  broke  from  mortal 
lips.  The  wild  cry  was  echoed  by  a 
shriek  in  Miss  Grant's  room.  I  was 
half  crazy  with  rage  and  consternation, 
and  flinging  down  the  pistol  I  had 
fired,  I  levelled  the  other  at  the  crea- 
ture as  he  ran,  dropping  to  the  earth 
with  one  hand  as  he  went  in  stagger- 
ing leaps  through  the  dark  passage, 
and  sent,  a  second  ball  at  him.  The 
report  was  followed  by  another  piercing 
shriek  horribly  human.  The  curtain 
behind  me  was  dashed  aside,  and  Miss 
Grant  stepped  forth. 

"  What  is  it  I  "  she  cried. 

The  silver  mounting  of  the  pistol 
she  held  gleamed  in  her  grasp  as  she 
raised  her  hand  in  addressing  me. 

"  I  have  shot  something,"  I  ex- 
claimed ;  "  but  whether  man  or  beast 
I  know  not.  Be  it  what  it  will,  it 
has  two  bullets  in  its  body.  Let  me 
have  your  pistol." 

I  took  it  from  her,  and  walked 
right  to  the  steps  which  led  above. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  passage.  I 
sprang  into  the  open  and  looked 
around.  The  moonlight  lay  bright 
as  day,  the  shadows  of  the  trees  slop- 
ing eastwards  black  as  indigo  where 
they  rested  on  the  sa.nd.  Within  a 
stone's  throw  of  me  was  a  dark  object 
that  looked  like  a  small  tortoise  at 
the  distance  whence  I  viewed  it.  I 
approached,  and  found  it  to  be  the  hat 
that  I  had  found  in  the  forest.  Miss 
Grant  had  followed  me  noiselessly,  and 
I  only  knew  that  she  was  at  my 
side  by  her  breathing,  the  sound 
of  which  was  not  a  little  startling  to 
me,  bending  down  as  I  was  to  examine 
the  hat. 

"  Look,  Mr.  Musgrave !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, in  one  of  her  tragic  whispers, 
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11  tJiat  must  be  the  man  you  shot." 
She  pointed  with  her  white  arm  to  the 
stretch  of  sand  some  distance  past  the 
opening  that  led  to  our  cells,  where 
I  instantly  observed  a  figure  lying 
motionless.  In  a  moment  I  was 
making  towards  it,  but  with  increased 
bewilderment  as  I  advanced  ;  for  as 
the  outline  stole  out  clearer  and  clearer 
in  the  icy  radiance,  I  witnessed  features 
which  gradually  but  surely  changed 
my  alarm  into  a  conflict  of  quite  other 
emotions.  The  body  lay  on  its  back  ; 
its  half-closed  eyes  looked  straight  up 
at  the  stars  out  of  a  brown  and 
puckered  face  ringed  with  white 
whiskers  ;  its  arms  were  stretched 
out  in  the  posture  of  a  crucified 
person. 

"  It  has  three  legs  !  "  cried  Miss 
Grant. 

"  By  thunder,  no !  "  I  exclaimed, 
bursting  into  a  wild  laugh  ;  "  that  is  no 
leg,  but  a  great  tail !  As  I  hope  to  go 
to  heaven,  'tis  a  huge  Madagascar 
ape  ! " 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

A    GALE    OF    WIND. 

THE  murder  was  now  out,  the 
mystery  made  very  plain  indeed,  and 
the  solution,  like  most  others  which 
come  to  a  man  in  this  life,  looked  so 
simple  that  one  seemed  half  a  fool  for 
not  having  hit  upon  it  at  once.  How 
this  great  monkey  happened  to  be  in 
the  island  who  is  to  say  ?  Not  very 
likely,  I  think,  that  he  was  born 
here,  unless  he  happened  to  be  an  only 
son,  and  both  parents  dead.  Most 
likely  he  had  belonged  to  a  ship,  and 
been  cast  away  with  the  crew  many 
years  before.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  monkeys  live,  but  this  fellow,  as 
he  lay  in  the  moonlight  with  his  teeth 
gleaming  in  the  grin  of  death  out  of 
the  wrinkled  leather  of  his  face, 
framed  by  a  pair  of  long  snow-white 
whiskers,  seemed  eighty  years  old. 
It  was  likely  that  he  had  belonged  to 
a  ship  because  of  his  bell-ringing  trick, 
and  then  his  wearing  that  Guy  Fawkes 


hat  looked  as  if  he  had  been  bred  in 
his  youth  to  a  knowledge  of  clothes. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  bell  was 
rung  no  more.  I  pitched  the  hat 
into  the  sea  and  met  with  no  other  ; 
no  wild  convulsed  face  looked  at  me 
out  of  the  high  greenery,  and  the  sky- 
light remained  unshadowed  by  any 
outline  of  sugar-loaf  headgear  in  peer- 
ing and  hearkening  posture. 

Miss  Grant  and  I  talked  late  into  the 
night,  for  tame  as  the  issue  proved,  it 
was,  I  can  tell  you,  hotly  exciting 
while  it  lasted.  But  we  got  some 
rest  towards  the  small  hours,  sleeping 
well  into  the  morning ;  and  then  my 
first  business  was  to  drag  the  monkey 
down  to  the  creek,  where  the  sand  was 
steep  with  a  depth  of  three  fathoms  to 
the  shelf  of  it.  There  with  no  further 
service  than  a  few  sea-blessings  upon 
its  head  for  the  worry  and  alarm  it 
had  caused  me,  I  rolled  the  body  over- 
board, guessing  that  it  would  presently 
float  seawards,  where  John  Sharkee 
lay  in  readiness  to  provide  it  with  a 
sure  tomb. 

And  now  for  three  weeks  nothing 
that  I  need  tease  you  with  happened  ; 
no  such  incident,  I  mean,  as  that  of 
my  discovery  of  the  underground 
rooms,  or  the  midnight  tolling,  and 
the  sight  of  the  hat  on  the  bell-frame 
afterwards ;  but  it  grew  into  a  bitter, 
distressful  time  for  us  as  the  hours 
swelled  into  days,  and  the  days 
rolled  into  weeks,  and  found  us  still 
imprisoned  upon  this  island,  not 
utterly  hopeless  indeed  of  deliverance, 
though  we  presently  scarce  dared  to 
expect  it.  God  knows  that  never 
a  shipwrecked  eye  kept  a  steadfaster 
look-out  for  vessels  than  I  did ;  but 
though  during  those  three  weeks  I 
reckoned  that  I  had  sighted  ten  sail 
in  all,  none  of  them  ever  grew  to  more 
than  a  glimmer  of  white  upon  the 
distant  line  ;  so  showing  and  so  fading 
— worthless  to  us  as  though  they  had 
been  no  more  than  the  wreaths  of 
steam  or  little  curls  of  white  vapour 
which  they  resembled.  Only  twice 
indeed  did  I  fire  my  faggots  and  make 
a  smoke.  The  distance  the  vessels 
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showed  at  made   my  heart  hopeless, 
and  I  could  scarce   step  a   pace  from 
one   shadow   to   another  through  the 
roasting  dazzle  of  sand  without  asking 
myself  how  it  must  have  fared  with 
us  had  there  been  no  fresh  water  on 
the    island.      For    food    there    were 
turtle    and    craw-fish    in    abundance, 
along    with    an    occasional    paroquet 
which  I  would  knock  over  with  Miss 
Grant's     pistol,    the    precisest    little 
weapon  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  handled. 
We  brought    at   the    start   no    great 
relish  to  these  birds,  but  they  proved 
dainty  eating  for  people  in  our  situa- 
tion, when  carefully  plucked,  cleansed, 
and   boiled.     We   found    a    plentiful 
growth   of    plantains,  citrons,    whose 
juice  mingled  with  water  furnished  us 
with  a  refreshing  drink,  wild  oranges, 
and  a  small  delicious  fruit  resembling 
the  Australian  passion-fruit,   but   its 
proper  name  I  do  not  know.     There 
were,  as  you  have  heard,  a  large  stock 
of  fish-hooks  in  the  little  black  chest 
in  Miss  Grant's  room.  I  had  no  means 
of  pushing  out  seawards  to  any  dis- 
tance to  fish,  so  between  us  Miss  Grant 
and  I  manufactured  lines  of  twisted 
linen,  which  we  laid   up  to  strengthen 
the  least  rotted  portions  of  the  small 
stuff  I  found  in  the  chest ;  then  at- 
taching a  sinker  to  the  baited  hook, 
I  buoyed  it  to  a  little  piece  of  timber, 
the  sinker  going  about  two  fathoms 
below  the  surface,  and  let  the  appara- 
tus drift  out  from  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  to  the  end  of  the  line  which  I 
held   in    my   hand.     In  this    manner 
I  caught  a  great  number  of  fish,  in- 
credibly various  in  hues,  shapes,  and 
sizes ;  some  of  them  coming  out  of  the 
water  like  flashes  of  dark  gold  light, 
others  green  as  emeralds,  others  with 
half-a-dozen  of  brilliant  colours  glow- 
ing upon  them  as  though  fantastically 
painted,  yet   with    exquisite  cunning, 
by  an  artist.     It  was  merciful  that  we 
did  not  poison  ourselves  with  some  of 
these  fish,  for  we  ate  all  we  took,  if  I 
except  a  great   bloated,  spotted  thing 
with  a  green   back,  fins  like  a  man's 
arm  amputated   at  the  elbow,  and   a 
white    breast    freckled   with   sulphur- 


coloured  spots.  Even  this  creature  I 
think  we  should  have  devoured  but  for 
its  ugliness,  yet  nothing  that  we  ate 
hurt  us.  Indeed  our  health  continued 
very  good,  which  I  attribute  to  our 
being  lodged  out  of  the  touch  of  the 
night  air,  to  our  exposing  ourselves  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  sun,  and  to  the 
sweetness  and  purity  of  the  water  we 
drank. 

For  days  and  days  the  weather  had 
been  lovely  and  quiet,  the  sun  regu- 
larly going  down  behind  the  island 
rayless  in  the  whirl  of  his  crimson 
haze,  the  evening  opening  to  his  de- 
scent soft,  dark,  and  fragrant  as  the 
heart  of  a  violet ;  nights  of  marvel- 
lous stillness,  saving  always  the  island 
voices,  with  the  firmament  that  seemed 
to  hover  like  a  sheet  of  silver  dim  in 
places,  so  lustrous  was  the  star-shine, 
so  thick  the  dust  of  the  constellations 
when  the  moon  was  gone  and  left  the 
heavens  uneclipsed  from  sea-line  to 
sea-line  ;  with  calm  blue  dawns  dazzling 
fast  into  tropical  glory,  and  then  the 
long,  brassy,  fiery  day,  and  the  silent 
sea  sparkling  under  the  soaring  sun. 

But  one  afternoon,  three  weeks  after 
the  date  on  which  we  had  been  set 
ashore,  there  came  a  change.  That  a. 
shift  of  weather  was  at  hand  one 
might  have  gathered  by  the  general 
uneasiness  expressed  by  the  life  on  the 
island.  The  birds'  whistling  had  a 
subdued  note,  the  parrots'  scream  was 
softened  somewhat,  the  ear  detected  a 
hint  of  agitation  in  the  peculiar  snoring 
noise  made  by  the  tree-toad  ;  there 
was  a  constant  hurried  flight  of  fea- 
thered things  amongst  the  trees,  the 
continued  restless  glint  of  coloured 
plumage  darting  like  prismatic  rays 
amongst  the  leaves.  The  insects  bit 
fiercely,  and  the  universal  humming 
rose  with  a  sharp  note  of  anger  and 
fear  in  its  shrilling  that  was  new  to 
me.  Miss  Grant  told  me  that  these 
queer  symptoms  of  disquiet  might  be 
prophetic  of  an  earthquake,  and  cer- 
tainly the  intolerable  heat  of  that  day 
should  have  led  one  to  expect  such  a 
thing.  Indeed  the  sultry  air  seemed 
to  press  down  upon  one  with  a  sensible 
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weight,  and  with  the  stifling  breath  of 
the  atmosphere  of  a  hot  oven. 

When  I  saw  the  blue  thickening  into 
a  kind  of  dinginess  of  no  colour  that 
I  could  give  a  name  to,  with  a  round- 
ing of  the  sea  at  the  edge  of  it,  like 
a  lifting  up  of  its  flood,  though  it 
would  be  no  more  than  the  shadowing 
it  got  from  the  sky,  with  a  sort  of 
airy  whitish  gleam  the  whole  horizon 
round,  I  thought  to  myself,  if  a  tropi- 
cal outburst  is  to  happen,  it  is  as  well 
that  I  should  turn  to  at  once  and  pro- 
vide that  all  things  under  hatches 
shall  be  as  snug  as  possible.  So  I 
fell  to  work  to  bring  up  the  hatch- 
cover  I  had  knocked  to  pieces,  and 
shipped  the  fragments  into  a  compact 
form  over  the  opening,  regretting  that 
ever  I  had  been  fool  enough  to  break 
it  up.  I  then  took  a  view  of  the  sky- 
lights and  mused  a  while  over  them  ; 
for,  thought  I,  when  they  are  shut, 
the  sweep  of  wind  and  wet  will  speedily 
load  them  with  sand,  and  then,  with 
the  entrance  covered  by  the  hatch, 
how  is  fresh  air  to  enter  these  cells  so 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  breathe  ?  But 
it  was  imperative  any  way  that  the 
skylight  should  be  closed,  if,  supposing 
the  rain  to  fall  heavily,  the  rooms  were 
not  to  be  swamped  out  of  hand.  I 
tried  to  consider  how  the  buccaneering 
folks  who  had  dug  out  the  place  dealt 
with  an  extremity  of  this  kind,  but 
was  quite  at  a  loss.  Some  trick  they 
must  have  had,  but  it  was  above  my 
art.  I  conferred  with  Miss  Grant, 
and  she  was  for  facing  the  approach- 
ing tempest  above.  I  told  her  that 
she  must  know  more  about  tropical 
weather  than  I  did,  but  that  it  seemed 
to  me,  if  a  West  Indian  tempest  was 
threatened  by  the  gathering  gloom,  we 
were  bound  to  perish  if  we  did  not 
shelter  ourselves  from  it ;  and  what 
shelter  was  there  on  the  island  save 
the  vaults  in  which  we  lived  ] 

"  Yes,"  she  exclaimed,  "  but  should 
they  be  flooded  we  must  be  drowned ; 
for  how  shall  we  escape  when  the  water 
is  pouring  in]  " 

Well,  I  understood  this  danger 
clearly,  and  was  fairly  nonplussed ; 


and  indeed  how  we  should  have  man- 
aged, had  the  weather  fulfilled  its 
threat  of  tropic  storm,  I  don't  know. 
But  very  fortunately  for  us,  a  little 
before  sundown  the  sulky  dimness 
above  shaped  out  into  bodies  of  clouds 
heading  south,  with  a  sea-board  full 
of  well-defined  shaggy  heads,  showing 
rusty  to  the  sun,  lifting  fast  in  the 
north.  Then  it  came  on  to  blow,  in 
small  moans  at  first,  a  sullen  swell 
leagues  in  length  rolling  along  the 
course  taken  by  the  clouds  and  swing- 
ing silent  to  the  island,  where  it  burst 
in  thunder,  with  a  roaring,  foamless 
slide  past  the  eastward-facing  beach. 
But  the  moans  quickly  grew  into  the 
hooting  and  whistling  of  a  brisk  wind, 
increasing,  even  as  one  listened  to  it, 
to  tempestuous  bellowing  high  aloft, 
with  a  wild  flying  of  the  dry  white 
sand,  a  fierce  stooping  and  shearing  of 
the  trees,  through  which  the  wind 
seethed  with  a  sound  as  of  red-hot 
hissing,  and  a  magnificent  smoky 
scarlet  that  put  a  lining  of  blood 
while  it  lasted  to  the  shadows  flying 
athwart  the  angry  beams.  I  saw,  or 
hoped  perhaps,  that  there  was  to  be 
no  rain,  and  that  was  comforting  ;  but 
the  weight  of  wind,  and  the  blinding 
flashing  into  the  eyes  of  the  flying 
coral  grit  soon  forced  us  below ;  though 
not  before  we  had  seen  enough  of  the 
suddenly  enraged  ocean  to  stamp  a 
memory  fit  to  last  for  life.  You  almost 
feared  for  the  island,  so  thunderous 
was  the  blow  of  the  surge,  so  scaring 
the  sight  of  the  pallid  bodies  of  foam 
sweeping  in  shrouds  of  faintness — like 
the  colour  of  the  brow  of  the  snow- 
cloud  discharging  its  white  burthen  to 
the  tempest — through  the  evening 
gloom  that  rapidly  followed  the  sun's 
going.  The  wind  struck  the  cheek  salt 
and  heavy  with  spray,  which  swept 
through  the  lashed  and  writhing  trees 
with  the  crackling,  rending,  and  tear- 
ing noise  of  storm  after  storm  of  bullets 
volleying  into  them. 

'Twas  as  wild  a  night  as  ever  I  re- 
member. The  glass  frames  above  were 
soon  coated  with  wet  sand,  but  the 
occasional  flash  of  lightning  darting 
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out  of  some  rushing  cloud  glanced  with 
a  violet  glare  in  the  passage  through 
the  chinks  in  the  cover ;  but  if  ever 
thunder  followed  it  was  out-bellowed 
by  the  hurricane,  or  swept  by  the  head- 
long rush  of  the  blast  clean  out  of 
hearing.  We  had  husbanded  our 
slender  resources  so  carefully  that 
we  had  a  few  wax  candles  left, 
and  most  grateful  were  we  this 
night  for  the  light  one  of  them  gave 
us.  Withoiit  it  we  must  have  sat  in 
total  blackness  throughout  those  long 
and  raging  hours. 

"  It  is  the  proper  sort  of  storm," 
said  I  on  one  occasion  to  Miss  Grant, 
"  to  blow  vessels  ashore  here.  It 
should  be  an  ill  wind  indeed  if  it  blows 
us  no  good.  What  an  imprisonment 
is  ours  !  Enough  to  make  one  so  wicked 
as  to  pray  for  a  shipwreck,  on  chance 
of  the  sight  of  a  survivor,  or  of  a  boat 
washing  ashore,  or  material  to  help  us 
to  get  away." 

"  It  should  frighten  a  poor  ship- 
wrecked sailor  horribly,  I  think,"  she 
said,  "  to  cleanse  that  glass  up  there 
and  look  through  and  see  an  illumi- 
nated room  with  a  man  and  woman 
sitting  in  it." 

She  gave  a  little  hysteric  laugh, 
bringing  her  hands  to  her  eyes. 

It  was  a  very  nightmare  of  an  experi- 
ence then  to  my  mind,  and  her  beauty 
was  powerless  to  soothe  or  soften  it. 
There  were  three  weeks  of  this  life 
working  in  us,  and  had  I  been  alone, 
though  I  should  have  kept  my  senses 
sound  as  a  bell  to  this  moment,  I  be- 
lieve I  must  have  fallen  mad  as  a 
thirst-crazed  sailor  before  the  dawn 
broke.  Expectation  rose  into  positive 
agony  with  waiting  for  the  thunderous 
subterranean  humming  to  cease,  for 
then  the  rain  might  come,  and  the 
necessity  of  carrying  my  companion 
into  the  open  to  face  the  black  deluge, 
and  whatever  else  might  happen  there, 
was  only  less  frightful  to  my  over- 
strained nerves  than  the  fancy  of  such 
a  quick  flooding  of  these  chambers  as 
would  give  us  no  time  to  escape  from 
them.  A  man  should  wield  a  pen 
above  my  power  to  put  such  a  picture 
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of  us  and  of  this  room  before  you  as 
might  make  you  witness  it  even  dimly. 
I  see  at  this  moment  the  candle  stuck 
in  a  bottle,  with  the  remains  of  our 
poor  supper  of  such  odds  and  ends  as 
we  had  been  able  to  collect  still  upon  the 
table — as  mocking  a  regale  as  ever  eye 
rested  upon  ! — shadows  like  the  reflec- 
tion of  human  forms  moping  and 
mowing  on  walls  and  ceiling  to  the 
slant  of  the  flame  stirred  by  small 
hurryings  of  draught  coming  out  of 
the  black  corridor ;  the  black  shapes 
of  the  old  muskets  and  hangers,  the 
doorway  yawning  past  the  half-drawn 
curtain,  courting  the  glance  to  the 
dungeon  gloom  within  —  the  whole 
gathering  a  preternatural  element  to 
my  imagination,  stirred  to  its  depths 
as  it  was  by  the  trembling  of  the  earth 
to  the  shocks  of  the  sea  upon  its 
northern  board,. from  the  look  of  wild 
beauty  my  companion's  eyes  got  from 
the  candle-flame,  as  they  showed  dark 
to  it  out  of  her  face  whitened  to  the 
very  complexion  of  a  spirit  by  our 
vigil  and  the  thoughts  that  worked  in 
her. 

All  through  that  night,  down  to  an 
hour  past  dawn,  it  blew  a  fierce  and 
heavy  gale  of  wind,  never  rising  how- 
ever to  the  hurricane  force  that  is  to 
be  expected  in  weather  of  this  kind 
hereabouts.  We  knew  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  humming  noise  in  our 
rooms  that  there  was  tranquillity  over- 
head, but  the  skylights  were  so  thickly 
coated  with  sand  that  no  ray  of  light 
broke  through,  and  the  change  in  the 
weather  was  only  to  be  gathered  by 
listening.  It  took  me  some  while  to 
break  my  way  out  through  the  entrance 
in  consequence  of  the  heavy  plastering 
of  the  hatch-cover  by  the  wet  soil 
hove  by  the  wind  upon  it ;  and  seeing 
that  our  dwelling-place  must  have  been 
air-tight  for  some  time,  it  was  strange 
that  we  found  no  inconvenience  from 
breathing  the  atmosphere.  But  then, 
to  be  sure,  the  chambers  were  tolerably 
big,  and  there  were  but  two  of  us  to 
breathe  in  them,  with  but  a  single 
candle-flame  besides.  I  battered  the 
hatch  with  one  of  the  muskets,  and  so 
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forced  it  open,  and  on  emerging  found 
a  sullen,  wild,  though  silent  morning, 
dense  masses  of  white  cloud  hanging, 
brooding  fashion,  over  the  sea,  with 
their  violet  shadows  lifting  up  to 
them,  as  it  were,  great  lagoons  of  blue 
sky  between,  the  sun  in  one  of  them 
shining  with  a  fiery  and  piercing 
light. 

Indeed  the  wind  was  all  gone  ;  but 
there  was  a  great  swell  still  running 
which  made  the  sea  a  noble  and  majes- 
tic sight.  The  polished  flowing  of  the 
vast  folds  caught  the  sunlight  as  they 
rolled,  till  the  ocean  seemed  to  be 
formed  of  sweeping  hills  of  molten 
silver.  The  gale  had  played  havoc 
with  the  island  ;  many  trees  lay  fallen, 
and  the  weather  side  of  the  little 
forest  showed  as  though  the  branches 
there  had  been  trimmed  by  the  shears 
of  countless  gardeners  during  the  night. 
But  the  insects  and  flies  had  come  off 
with  their  lives.  Their  concert  was 
prodigiously  shrill,  with  a  note  of 
thanksgiving  in  it,  Miss  Grant 
thought ;  but  it  sounded  to  me  more 
like  an  impertinent  hymn  of  triumph, 
the  clamour  of  multitudinous  insigni- 
ficance, as  one  might  say,  over  the 
defeat  of  the  mighty  forces  of  Nature. 
"We  stood  eagerly  looking  towards  the 
sea,  and  along  the  sands  far  as  our 
sight  could  trace  them,  not  knowing 
what  might  have  happened  during  the 
long,  dark,  howling  hours ;  but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  save  the 
mighty,  brilliant  blue  welter  sending 
its  brows  washing  to  the  edge  of  the 
distant  sky.  We  then  made  for  the 
hummock,  and  took  another  view 
thence  ;  but  the  prospect  was  barren  of 
wreck  ;  not  a  glimpse  of  the  wet  flash 
of  a  fragment  of  black  timber — no 
hint  of  any  sort  of  disaster  at  sea  ! 

As  we  sat  conversing,  Miss  Grant 
on  a  sudden  gave  way.  Never  once 
during  our  imprisonment  had  she  let 
fall  a  tear  ;  but  now  she  broke  down. 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  wept  most  piteously,  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  were  broken.  If  ever  I  had 
wondered  whether  I  was  in  love  with 
her,  my  doubts  would  have  ended  as  I 


watched  her  in  her  grief,  waiting  for 
the  first  passion  of  her  sorrow  to 
spend  itself  before  I  addressed  her. 
The  natural  timidity  of  a  woman  she 
had  indeed  exhibited  on  several  occa- 
sions ;  but  taking  our  wild,  miserable, 
most  distressful  experiences  through- 
out, her  spirit  had  shown  clear,  noble, 
heroic,  and  it  was  this  fine  character 
in  her  that  made  her  sudden  outbreak 
miserable  to  witness.  One  would  have 
given  little  heed  to  such  a  display  of  emo- 
tion as  this  in  a  woman  who  had  been 
fretful  and  mopish  during  our  trials, 
with  tears  always  at  hand,  and  a  weak 
heart  aggravating  with  repinings. 
But  here  was  a  girl  whose  courage  had 
proved  superior  to  every  demand  made 
upon  it ;  in  those  darker  and  sterner 
experiences,  I  mean,  which  might  well 
have  caused  the  spirit  of  the  stoutest- 
hearted  man  to  shrink  within  him. 
The  sweetness  of  her  nature  had  never 
failed  her.  Again  and  again  had  our 
gloomy  underground  haunt  resounded 
with  the  gentle  melody  of  her  laugh- 
ter, often  uttered,  as  every  instinct  in 
me  knew,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
cheer  me  ;  and  to  see  her  giving  way 

now 

I  waited  a  little,  and  then  I  could 
no  longer  bear  it.  I  took  her  hand 
and  put  it  to  my  lips  and  fondled  it, 
and  said — but  I  know  not  what  I  said, 
only  that  I  was  sensible  my  secret  had 
slipped  from  me.  Whether  she  gath- 
ered the  import  of  my  words,  whether 
indeed  she  even  knew  what  I  spoke,  I 
cannot  tell.  The  cloud  passed  pre- 
sently, and  she  was  again  meeting  my 
gaze  with  steadfast,  shining  eyes,  that 
looked  the  more  brilliant  for  the  very 
tears  she  had  wept.  Well,  thought  I, 
everything  that  happens  is  for  the 
best,  we  must  believe ;  yet  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  the  memory  that  I  had 
been  hurried  into  saying  more,  much 
more,  than  I  felt  I  ought  to  have 
addressed  to  her,  haunted  and  bothered 
me ;  but  though  I  would  eye  her 
keenly,  if  furtively,  and  listen  to  her 
with  an  attention  so  strained  that  it 
could  not  have  missed  a  single  note  in 
her  utterance  interpretable  by  my 
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sensitiveness,  I  could  no  more  have 
told,  when  the  night  came  and  we  had 
parted  to  take  our  rest,  that  she  had 
heard  or  heeded  what  I  had  said  to 
her,  than  I  could  have  predicted  what 
was  to  happen  to  us  next  day. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
first    day    of    our   captivity.      I   was 
awakened  from  a  dream  of   my   old 
home  in  England — a   cheerful   vision 
of  an  English  landscape,  with  the  soft 
May  sky  shining  over  budding  hedge- 
rows and  the  delicate  green  of  spring 
vegetation — by  the  loud  singing  of  a 
bird  perched  on  a  ledge  of  the  open 
skylight,  which  I  need  hardly  say  I 
had  long  before  purified  of  the  sand 
that  the  storm  had  accumulated  upon 
it.     This  singing  had  something  of  the 
note  of  a  linnet  in  it,  only  very  strong 
and  piercing,  and  doubtless  it  was  the 
melodious  piping  that  set  me  dreaming 
of  English  meadows  and  woods,  and 
the  house  in  which  I  was  brought  up 
till  I  went  to  sea.     I  had  passed  a 
good    night,    felt    strengthened    and 
refreshed  by   the   long   rest,    and   at 
once  kicked    off   my    rug    with    the 
design  of    taking  my  usual  morning 
plunge  off  the  sand  away  round  past  the 
creek.     All  was  quiet  in  Miss  Grant's 
room.     I  climbed  the  steps,  and  found 
it  a  brilliantly  clear  morning,  roast- 
ingly  hot  after  the  pattern  of  the  days 
here,  the  sea  very  calm,  with  a  light 
swaying   like   a    long    sigh    running 
through  it,  and  a  soft  air  floating  lan- 
guidly down  out  of  the  north.     I  cast 
a   careless    look    around    the    ocean, 
thinking   more   of    my  bath,    maybe, 
than      what      might     be      in     view ; 
for      this     looking     for     ships     had 
grown  into  a  habit,  and  habit  becomes 
mechanical.       I    then    undressed    and 
waded   to  the    height    of  my    hips,   a 
depth  I  durst  not  exceed  for  fear  of 
sharks,   and  after  revelling  for  nigh 
half  an  hour  in  the  cold  blue  swing  of 
the    little    breakers,  whose   caressing 
foam  sang  to  the  ears  like  the  seething 
of    the  froth  of    a  sparkling  wine,  I 
stalked  again  on  to  the  beach,  dried, 
and  fell  to  dressing  myself. 

Whilst  I  was  thus  occupied  I  sud- 


denly spied  something  black  out  upon 
the  water,  but  how  far  off  I  could  not 
tell.     I  took  it  to  be  the  back  of  a 
shark  at  first,  or  the  black  spine  of  a 
porpoise  that  would  round  away  out  of 
sight  in  a  minute  ;  then  I  thought  it 
must  be  a  piece  of  wreck  ;   but.  .as  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  very  slowly  grow- 
ing, I  walked  to  a  clump  of  trees  to 
shelter  me  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  sat  down  to  watch  the  thing.     It 
was  little  more  than  a  speck  when  I 
first  sighted  it,  but  after  waiting  some 
time,  and  observing  that  it  increased 
in  size,  I  could  not  question  that  it 
was  approaching  the  island,  and  that 
it  was  either  a  boat  or  canoe  impelled 
by  human  agency,  for  there  was  no 
sail  to  bring  her  along,    though  the 
faint  breeze  favoured  her ;  nor,  though 
the  tide  might  be  helping  her  a  bit, 
was   the   set   of    it   swift   enough   to 
account  for  the  thing's  growth.    I  was 
gazing  intently  when    I    heard    Miss 
Grant  calling.     I  hallooed  back,  tell- 
ing her  to  come  to  me.  She  arrived  pre- 
sently, exclaiming,  as  she  approached, 
that  she  was  growing  alarmed  by  my 
long  absence.     I  pointed  to  the  object 
on  the  water. 

"  It  must  be  a  boat,  I  think,"  I 
cried.  "  I  am  watching  it — waiting  to 
see  what  it  means." 

She  looked,  instantly  saw  it,  and 
cried,  "Oh  !  "  starting  violently,  with 
a  quick  clasping  of  her  hands,  and  then, 
with  her  manner  full  of  excitement, 
came  and  sat  close  beside  me.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Musgrave,  if  it  should  prove  a 
boat !  " 

"  It  is  a  boat ;  it  is  being  rowed, 
too.  Look  attentively,  and  you 
will  see  the  glint,  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  it,  of  the  wet  blade  of  an  oar 
lifting  to  the  light." 
"  I  see  it !  "  she  cried. 
My  mind  was  agitated  beyond  my 
capacity  of  expression  by  the  sight  of 
the  boat.  I  seized  Miss  Grant's  hand 
with  both  mine,  pressing  it  whilst  I 
cried  out  in  my  transport  that  a  chance 
had  come,  that  we  might  now  regard 
our  deliverance  as  certain,  that  my 
frequent  bitter,  imploring  prayers  were 
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heard  at  last,  and  we  were  now  to  be 
supplied  with  the  means  of  escaping. 
The  distress  of  the  sea  makes  a  very 
child  of  a  man.  I  felt  the  tears 
which  my  eyes  refused  to  distil  scald- 
ing at  my  heart.  One  may  bear  up 
stoutly  for  days,  for  weeks,  for  months 
amid  the  misery  of  solitude ;  hope 
dying  out  in  one  to  a  mere  spark  amid 
the  embers  of  dreams  and  expectations 
— I  say,  one  may  endure  the  heaviest 
afflictions  the  sea  can  heap  upon  the 
soul  with  a  lion's  spirit ;  yet  it  will  be 
strange  if,  when  succour  comes  at  last, 
one  does  not  give  way  as  a  little  child 
might. 

Within  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
of  my  first  catching  sight  of  the 
minute  speck,  it  had  enlarged  upon 
the  calm  white  heave  of  the  sea  to 
the  proportions  of  what  was  apparently 
a  ship's  quarter-boat,  with  a  spot  of 
red  in  her  that  puzzled  me,  a  mast 
like  a  hair  rising  out  of  the  black 
rounding  of  the  gunwales,  and  an 
occasional  gleam  of  oars  wielded  most 
languidly  and  intermittently,  as 
though  handled  by  a  dying  man.  In- 
deed, I  cannot  convey  how  suggestive 
of  distress  was  this  slow  and  irregular 
motion  of  the  oars,  gatherable  from 
the  sparkle  of  them  whenever  the 
blades  rose  languidly  from  the  blue 
surface.  Presently  I  saw  that  what  I 
had  taken  to  be  a  spot  of  red  in  the 
boat  was  a  soldier's  jacket,  and  waiting 
yet  a  little  while  longer,  I  observed  that 
the  fellow  was  a  negro.  There  was  no 
other  occupant  of  the  boat  to  be  seen. 
I  ran  down  to  the  beach,  followed  by 
Miss  Grant,  to  motion  the  man  to  head 
for  the  beach  at  the  head  of  the 
creek  ;  for  small  as  the  breakers  were 
it  would  have  been  madness  to  imperil 
so  precious  an  object  as  the  little 


fabric  by  grounding  her  amongst  them. 
He  evidently  understood  me,  for  he 
pulled  a  little  with  his  left  hand  to 
point  his  boat  according  to  my  gestures, 
and  then  let  go  both  oars  to  stand  up, 
with  his  hands  clasped  above  his  head, 
and  his  face  lifted  as  in  a  posture  of 
entreaty  to  God,  whilst  his  body 
reeled  in  such  a  way  that  I  expected  to 
see  him  go  overboard.  He  next  made 
certain  signs,  pointing  to  his  mouth 
and  then  down  into  the  boat,  and  then 
clasped  his  hands  again,  but  I  could 
not  understand  him.  I  shouted,  to 
encourage  him,  continuing  to  point 
towards  the  creek  which  would  be 
visible  to  him,  and  presently  he  sat 
down  and  fell  to  his  oars  afresh,  but 
rowing  so  weakly  that  it  was  miser- 
able to  watch  him.  He  made  shift 
however  to  bring  the  boat  within  a 
fathom  or  two  of  the  head  of  the  spit 
of  sand,  that  formed  one  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  creek ;  then  looking 
round,  he  got  his  port  oar  inboard  out 
of  the  thole-pins,  and  had  his  hand  on 
the  loom  of  the  other,  when  he  fell 
back  and  disappeared. 

My  terror  lest  the  boat  should 
drift  away  rendered  me  as  reckless  as 
if  I  had  fallen  crazy.  Without  giving 
a  thought  to  the  sharks  that  might  be 
about,  I  waded  into  the  water  till  it 
was  out  of  my  depth,  then  swam  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  after  a  few 
strokes  caught  hold  of  the  gunwale,  and 
with  a  hard  spring  rolled  head 
over  heels  into  the  little  fabric,  and 
seizing  the  oar  that  lay  jammed  in  the 
thole-pins,  I  headed  the  boat  into  the 
creek,  and  sculled  her  right  fair  to  the 
gleaming  round  of  the  little  inlet 
without  so  much  as  glancing  at  what 
lay  inside  the  craft,  till  her  forefoot 
was  aground  and  I  had  leaped  ashore. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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COWPEE  has  probably  few  readers 
now.  One  sometimes  meets  with  an 
elderly  lady,  brought  up  in  an  Evan- 
gelical family,  who,  having  been  made 
to  learn  the  "Moral  Satires"  and 
"The  Task"  by  heart  when  a  child, 
still  remembers  a  good  deal  of  them,  and 
cherishes  for  the  poet  of  Evangelical- 
ism the  tender  affection  which  gathers 
in  old  age  round  the  things  which 
belong  to  childhood.  But  we  have 
most  of  us  ceased  to  be  Evangelical, 
and  most  of  us  who  love  poetry  having 
come  under  the  spell  of  Goethe  and  of 
the  lesser  poets  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, find  poor  Cowper  a  little  cramped, 
a  little  narrow,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
a  little  dull. 

Yet  there  are  passages  in  Cowper's 
poetry  which  deserve  to  live  and  will 
live,  and  which  will  secure  him  a 
place,  not  indeed  among  English  poets 
of  the  first  rank,  but  high  among  those 
of  the  second.  The  pity  is  that  they 
run  great  risk  of  being  buried  and  lost 
for  ever  in  the  wilderness  of  sermons 
which  fills  up  such  a  large  part  of 
"The  Progress  of  Error"  and  "The 
Task  ".  It  is  very  hard  to  write  ser- 
mons that  will  live,  and,  as  a  writer 
of  sermons,  I  am  afraid  Cowper  is 
likely  to  take  his  place  on  the  very 
peaceful  and  dusty  upper  shelf  in  our 
libraries  where  the  divines  of  the  last 
century  repose.  But  he  deserves  a 
better  fate  than  this,  and  all  lovers  of 
English  poetry  ought  to  do  what  they 
can  to  save  him  from  it.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  we  cannot  do  for  him 
what  can  generally  be  done  for  other 
poets  who  have  written  dull  things. 
We  all  know  what  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  done  for  a  man  who, 
though  a  far  greater  poet  than  Cow- 
per, has  written  things  as  dull  as  any 
Cowper  ever  wrote,  and  with  as  much 
innocent  ignorance  of  their  dulness. 
But  Wordsworth's  best  things  are  not 


passages  torn  from  his  longer  poems, 
but  separate  pieces,  complete  in  them- 
selves, whether  long  or  short,  such  as 
"Michael"  or  "The  Highland  Reaper". 
Unfortunately,  Cowper  cannot  be 
treated  in  this  way.  For  one  thing, 
there  is  too  little  of  him ;  his  col- 
lected works  are  not  bulky  enough  to 
bear  much  reduction  in  size.  But  the 
great  difficulty  is  that  his  poetical 
work  consists  mainly  in  two  long 
poems,  and  that  it  is  here,  scattered 
about  in  these  and  surrounded  by  dis- 
sertations, which,  however  moral,  are 
highly  unpoetical,  that  the  pearls  of 
his  poetry  must  be  looked  for.  There 
are  indeed  a  few  perfect  lyrics,  but 
they  are  so  few  that  they  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  in  the  main  stream  of 
his  poetry,  in  "The  Task"  and  the 
"  Moral  Satires",  especially  in  the  for- 
mer, that  the  best  of  his  work  will 
be  found  embodied.  But  the  stream 
is  too  often,  like  Cowper's  own  Ouse, 
rather  deep,  and  rather  muddy,  and 
makes  the  search  for  the  best  a  little 
difficult. 

But  when  all  has  been  said  that  can 
be  said  against  him,  lovers  of  Cowper 
need  not  fear  for  his  future  fame. 
His  original  popularity  was  due  to 
three  causes.  One  was  that  he  stepped 
into  an  arena  where  there  were  no  com- 
batants. In  1785,  when  "  The  Task  " 
appeared,  Crabbe  was  the  only  poet  of 
importance  alive,  and  he  had  ceased 
for  the  time  to  write.  Its  author  was 
at  once  recognized  as  the  first  of  living 
English  poets,  and,  if  he  would  have 
allowed  it,  his  friends  would  have  no 
doubt  been  able,  as  they  were  anxious, 
to  procure  the  Laureateship  for  him. 
The  second  cause  was  that  he  had  not 
to  contend  with  the  difficulty  which 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  so  many  poets. 
Wordsworth  had  to  create  a  taste  for 
his  poetry,  and  did  not  succeed  in 
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doing  so  till  over  thirty  years  after 
his  best  work  was  done.  Cowper  found 
a  special  public  ready  to  his  hand. 
The  Evangelical  movement  was  then 
at  its  height.  Cowper,  a  sincere  friend 
of  the  movement  and  a  most  genuinely 
religious  man,  appealed  at  once  to 
Revivalist  sympathies.  His  poems 
may  be  said  to  have  borne  in  their 
very  first  page  credentials  addressed 
to  the  Evangelical  party.  Both  his 
volumes  were  dedicated  to  Evangelical 
clergymen;  the  first  to  the  Ree.  John 
Newton,  a  leader  in  the  party  and  a 
writer  of  some  of  their  favourite 
hymns,  as  indeed  Cowper  himself  had 
also  been.  Naturally  Cowper  at  once 
became  the  poet  of  Revivalism,  and 
his  popularity  rose  with  the  rising 
tide  of  the  movement.  But  the  in- 
evitable ebb  has  followed  the  flow, 
and  Cowper  has  felt  the  effects. 

But  there  was  a  third  cause  of  his 
popularity.  His  poetry  gratified  a 
wider  and  more  permanent  taste  than 
the  taste  for  sermons  in  verse.  He 
made  himself  the  spokesman  in  a 
special  way  of  two  classes  of  people, 
always  very  numerous  in  England,  if 
not  generally  very  romantic,  the  lovers 
of  the  country  and  the  lovers  of  home. 
These  feelings  are  characteristically 
English.  Foreigners  are  always  struck 
with  the  English  fondness  for  houses 
in  the  country,  which  presents  such  a 
contrast  to  the  typical  Frenchman's 
idea  that  Paris  is  the  only  place  in  the 
world  in  which  life  is  endurable  or 
even  possible.  And  as  to  the  English 
love  of  home,  it  has  been  pointedly 
remarked  that  the  word  "  home "  is 
untranslatable.  The  French  and  Ger- 
mans have  not  the  word,  for  the  best 
of  reasons,  they  have  not  the  idea. 
The  convivial  pleasures  which  in  Eng- 
land are  associated  entirely  with  the 
idea  of  home,  are  connected  in  French 
or  German  minds  very  largely  with 
the  Cafe  or  the  Bier-garten.  So  that 
in  this  way  Cowper  becomes  something 
more  than  the  mere  poet  of  a  religious 
party  :  he  becomes  in  some  sense  a 
national  poet.  What  ordinary  people 
like  best  in  poetry  is  their  own  feel- 


ings beautifully  expressed.  They  some- 
times have  a  liking  for  the  mere  glitter 
of  rhetoric,  or  even  an  ear  for  the  true 
music  of  verse,  which  will  carry  them 
into  a  fondness  for  poetry  they  do  not 
in  the  least  understand.  There  are 
people  who  have  so  felt  the  magic  of 
the  language  of  the  "  Ode  on  Intima- 
tions of  Immortality  ",  that  they  have 
learnt  it  by  heart,  and  who  yet  could 
not  give  you  an  intelligible  account  of 
one  idea  in  the  poem.  But  in  general, 
people  cannot  endure  the  discom- 
fort of  grasping  a  new  idea.  Now 
Cowper's  readers  had  always  loved 
simple  English  scenery :  the  quiet 
lanes,  the  pretty  hedgerows,  the  lazy 
streams,  the  woods  and  hills  and  val- 
leys had  always  had  a  vague  charm 
for  them.  They  had  loved  them  in 
their  own  way,  which  was  perhaps 
not  a  very  romantic  or  enthusiastic  or 
poetical  way ;  and  here  was  a  poet 
who  also  loved  them  in  just  that  same 
way.  So,  too,  they  had  always  enjoyed 
the  "  intimate  delights  of  home  ",  and 
here  was  a  poet  who  sang  of  the  joys 
of  the  fireside,  the  pleasures  of  the 
home  in  winter,  even  of  the  very  tea- 
pot. "  Our  own  thoughts  neatly  put, 
and  little  more ",  they  might  have 
cried,  if  it  had  been  lawful  in  those 
days  to  parody  Pope.  Not  that  they 
would  have  been  telling  the  whole 
truth,  for  of  course  there  was  much 
more  in  Cowper  than  in  them  ;  but 
they  would  naturally  feel  the  kinship 
of  Cowper's  ideas  with  theirs,  and 
overlook  differences.  Before,  they 
hardly  knew  what  they  felt :  "  they 
could  not  speak",  as  Carlyle  would 
put  it ;  but  now  they  found  their 
utterance  in  Cowper.  In  this  way 
Cowper  is  national  and  English. 
Neither  his  religion,  the  mainspring 
of  his  poetry,  nor  his  two  leading 
ideas,  the  love  of  retirement  and  the 
love  of  the  country,  had  much  interest 
for  foreigners.  And  so  he  has  never 
been  much  translated,  or  had  in  any 
sense  a  European  reputation.  To  gain 
that,  a  poet  must  take  his  stand  upon 
a  common  ground  of  universal  interest. 
A  philosophical,  sentimental,  or  dra- 
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matic  poet  has  a  chance,  if  he  be  great 
enough.  Shakespeare's  vast  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  not  to  mention  his 
dramatic  genius,  appeals  to  all  alike. 
Byron's  sentiment,  and  his  fiery  revolt 
against  the  shams  and  hypocrisies  of 
his  day,  appealed  perhaps  even  more 
easily  to  foreigners  than  to  English- 
men.    Of  all  this  there  was  of  course 
nothing  in  Cowper.    But  if  his  leading 
ideas  were  a  little  insular,  I  do  not 
think  we  need  say,  with  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  that  they  were  false.    He  says  : 
"Cowper   writes   perpetually  on   the 
assumption  that  a  life  of  retirement  is 
more  favourable  to  virtue  than  a  life 
of    action,    and   that   God   made   the 
country  while  man  made  the  town  "  : 
and  he  adds,  "  Both  parts  of  the  assump- 
tion are  untrue  ".    Are  they  ?   Is  it  not 
a  great  drawback  to  a  life  of  virtue 
among  the  working  classes,  and  indeed 
among  men  of  business  in  all  classes, 
that  they  live   so  entirely  a   life   of 
action  ?     Is   there  no   truth   in  their 
complaint  or  excuse,  "  I  have  no  time 
for  religion  "  ?    Will  any  one  maintain 
that  a  growth  in  spirituality — that  is, 
religion  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — 
is  helped  by  occupations  which  crowd 
out   and   crush   all    attempts   at   the 
inner  life  ?     That  is  not  the  teaching 
of  the  most  deeply  religious  men.  And 
as  for  the  other  assumption  which  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  thinks  false,  that,  too, 
has  great   poetic   truth  in   it.     In  a 
poet's   sense — that  is,  in    a  very  real 
sense — God  did  make  the  country  and 
man    the    town.      The   most    prosaic 
person  can    distinguish    between    the 
works  of  Kature  and  man,  and  it  did 
not  need  Mr.  Ruskin  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  a  street  in  a  manu- 
facturing  town    and    a    lane   among 
country  fields. 

Granting,  then,  that  Cowper's  lead- 
ing ideas  are  not  so  fatal  to  his  claims 
as  has  been  supposed,  what  is  our  precise 
debt  to  him?  "Poetry",  says  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  "is  the  noble  and 
profound  application  of  ideas  to  life  ". 
Andwemaysayof  poetry  what  Mr.  Rus- 
kin has  said  of  pictures  ;  the  greatest 
poem  is  that  which  contains  the  great- 


est number  of  the  greatest  ideas.    Defi- 
nitions like  these  make  it  at  once  clear 
that  Cowper's  place  cannot  be  among 
the  highest.     He  is  certainly  not  rich 
in  ideas  ;  the  very  words  "  noble  and 
profound "    suggest   to   the   mind    an 
altogether  loftier  spiritual  atmosphere 
than    that   which    Cowper   commonly 
breathed.       When   Milton  writes   an 
epitaph   on  the  Marchioness  of  Win- 
chester, his  store  of   noble  and   pro- 
found  ideas,    or   perhaps   rather    his 
profoundly  noble  and  spiritual  cast  of 
mind,  enables  him  at  once  to  touch  the 
highest  of  human  faculties,   the  ima- 
ginative reason.     The  poem  leaves  on 
us  that  impression   of   perfect   calm, 
combined  with  intense  delight,  which 
only  true  poetry  can  give.     The  real 
poet  is  our  friend  at  all  times,  but  also 
at   all   times   our  teacher,   in    whose 
presence  we  at  once  stand  rebuked  if 
we  come  before  him  in  any  mean  or 
trivial  frame  of  mind.     Reverence  of 
this   kind   can   only   be   felt   for  the 
greatest :  for  men  like  Michael  Angelo 
or  Milton,   men   who,    by  their   own 
lofty   natures,    are   enabled   to   make 
themselves    the    interpreters    of    all 
that   is  noblest   and  most   eternal  in 
the  nature  of  man  ;  who  can  lay  their 
fingers  on  those  perfect  chords  which 
are  to  be  struck  in  every  human  heart, 
though  it  requires  a  master-musician 
to  strike  them.     Cowper  can  do  none 
of  these  things ;    he  never  makes  us 
feel  far  beneath  him ;  he  does  not  in- 
spire us  with  reverence  and  awe,  as 
Milton  does,  nor  with  amazement  as 
Shakespeare  does.     Rather  he  fills  us 
with  affection  ;    we  may  say  of   him 
what  Mr.  George  Saintsbury  has  said 
of  Thomson  :   every  one  feels  that  he 
has  seen  what  Cowper  has  put  into 
words  for  him  ;    every  one  also  feels 
that  Cowper  has  added   a  charm  for 
him  when  he  shall  see  the  scene  again. 
For    this    kind   of    poet    friendliness 
and  affection  are   the  feelings  which 
become  the  prevailing  ones.    We  seem 
to  know  him  and  love  him  ;    and  his 
poems  are  our  own  thoughts  "  tinged 
with  emotion  and  overheard  ". 

That  is  Cowper's  real  function  ;  his 
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work  is  a  wise  and  tender  application 
of  simple  ideas  to  life.  It  is  the 
poetry  of  the  second  rank.  He  does 
not  give  us,  as  the  third-rate  poets  of 
the  eighteenth  century  too  often  give 
us,  the  jealousies  and  meannesses  of 
vulgar  and  vain  people ;  he  gives  us 
the  true  ideas  of  genuine,  if  simple, 
people.  He  feels  the  beauty  of  every 
hedgerow,  and  no  vulgar  or  trivial 
man  can  do  that ;  he  sees  it  with  his 
own  eye  and  feels  it  in  his  own  soul, 
not  as  Pope  saw  the  beauties  of  Wind- 
sor Forest.  He  can  paint  the  picture 
of  the  humblest  and  simplest  charac- 
ter in  the  only  true  way,  not  lingering 
like  a  Dutch  artist  to  trace  with 
pleased  ingenuity  every  coarse  or 
ugly  feature  in  it ;  nor  deforming  it 
beyond  recognition  with  the  simpering 
unrealities  of  the  nymph  and  shep- 
herd school  of  poetry.  His  claim  as  a 
poet  is  really  nothing  more  and  no- 
thing less  than  this — he  had  an  eye  to 
see  some  of  the  things  that  were 
worth  seeing  in  the  world  and  a  voice 
to  utter  them. . 

To  feel  this,  you  have  only  to  take 
a  stroll  in  a  Huntingdonshire  or  Buck- 
inghamshire lane,  or  indeed  in  any 
country  lane,  with  "The  Task"  in 
your  hand.  The  elderly  Methodist 
rises  before  you  as  the  very  genius 
loci  as  you  read  such  a  passage  as 
this  : 

The  night  was  winter  in  its  sharpest  mood, 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.  But  now 

at  noon 

Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills, 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern 

blast, 

The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage, 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.     The  vault 

is  blue 

Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale  : 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled 

tower, 

Whence  all  the  music.     I  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains, 
And  settle  in  soft  musings,  as  I  tread 
The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and 

elms 
Whose   outspread  branches  overarch  the 

glade  : 


The  roof,  though  movable  through  all  its 

length 

As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed, 
And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders 

thought. 

The.  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half- 
suppressed  ; 

Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he 

shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendant  drops  of 

ice, 

That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 
Stillness  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft, 
Charms  more  than  silence.      Meditation 

here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments. 

Or,  again,  it  needs  only  a  stroll 
by  the  Ouse  to  show  how  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  its  surroundings,  how 
absolutely  genuine,  a  picture  like  this 
from  "  The  Sofa  "  is  : 

Here  Ouse  slow  winding  through  a  level 

plain 
Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled 

o'er, 

Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 
Delighted.      There,  fast   rooted  in  their 

bank, 

Stand  never  overlooked  our  favourite  elms, 
That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut ; 
While   far  beyond,  and  over-thwart  the 

stream, 

That,  as  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the  vale, 
The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds  ; 
Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 
Of  hedgerow  beauties  numberless,  square 

tower, 

Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheer- 
ful bells 

Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear, 
Groves,  heaths  and  smoking  villages  re- 
mote. 
Scenes    must  be   beautiful,   which,   daily 

viewed, 

Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years  ; 
Praise  justly  due  to  those  that  I  describe. 

Passages  like  these  are  typical  of 
Cowper  at  his  best.  And  they  come 
home  to  most  of  us  at  some  time  or 
other,  especially  if  our  lot  has  been 
much  cast  in  quiet  places.  They  will 
not  give  us  much  inspiration  :  Cowper's 
Muse  is  not  often  an  inspiring  one. 
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But  there  are  moods,  which  come  to 
most  of  us,  in  which  we  do  not  wish 
for,  perhaps  do  not  feel  quite  equal 
to  receiving  inspiration  :  moods,  which 
find  us  lonely  or  tired  or  de- 
pressed ;  in  which  we  are  not  fit  to 
be  braced  by  any  strong  blasts,  but 
yet  find  the  soft  breezes  that  blow 
from  Cowper' s  poetry  cooling  and 
refreshing.  And  lovers  of  the  coun- 
try may  enjoy  in  Cowper  what  few 
other  poets  with  the  conspicuous  ex- 
ception of  Wordsworth  will  give  them  ; 
they  can  enjoy  in  him  perfect  truth- 
fulness. He  describes  what  he  has 
seen.  The  robin's  "slender  notes", 
the  "drops  of  ice  that  tinkle  in  the 
withered  leaves  below",  the  bells 
just  undulating  upon  the  listening  ear 
are  what  his  poet's  eye  and  ear  had  seen 
and  heard  in  his  daily  walks  ;  and  every 
one  feels  their  simple  truth  as  well  as 
their  simple  beauty. 

But  Cowper  has  a  second  function  ; 
he  is  the  poet  of  the  home  as  well  as 
the  poet  of  the  country.  And  per- 
haps the  plain  home  at  Olney,  as  we 
know  it  from  his  poetry  and  his  let- 
ters, with  his  study  and  his  green- 
house where  he  worked,  one  for  win- 
ter, the  other  for  summer,  and  the 
parlour  where  he  read  to  the  ladies  in 
the  evening,  filled  full  as  it  was  with 
quietness  and  contentment  and  affec- 
tion, is  as  interesting  to  us  now  after 
all  is  over  as  the  more  famous  villa  at 
Twickenham  where  so  many  great 
people,  so  very  different  from  humble 
Mrs.  Unwin,  were  wont  to  assemble. 
Somehow  affection  follows  Cowper 
everywhere ;  and  it  is  hard  to  read 
his  letters  without  the  wish  that  we 
could  drop  in  without  notice,  and  have 
a  quiet  evening  by  the  fireside  with 
the  poet  of  Olney  and  his  friends.  It  is 
the  feeling  of  course  which  comes  up 
always  in  picturiDg  a  past  scene ;  if 
only  we  could  have  been  there  !  But 
it  is  not  often  that  we  are  so  sure  of 
the  reception  we  should  get  and  of 
our  own  feelings,  as  we  are  in  this 
case.  Yery  generally  our  historical 
enthusiasm  carries  us  only  so  far  as 
the  wish  to  have  seen,  without  at  all 


inducing  any  wish  to  have  been  seen. 
How  amusing,  for  instance,  to  have  a 
glance  at  the  wits  in  the  Twickenham 
Villa ;  but  how  nervously  should  we 
have  to  ransack  our  brains  and  memo- 
ries for  smart  sayings  before  we  could 
venture  on  such  a  company.  But  at 
Olney  or  at  Weston  Underwood  we  know 
we  should  feel  at  home  at  once ;  and 
our  host  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
be  afraid  of  us  than  we  of  him.  Still, 
even  if  we  could  get  leave  from  the 
fairies  to  look  in  at  that  quiet  scene, 
the  poet  could  not  tell  us  more  clearly 
than  he  has  told  us  how  much  he  loved 
it.  His  letters  are  full  of  affection 
for  it,  and  his  poems  frequently  ex- 
hibit the  same  feeling.  It  could  not 
be  better  given  than  in  this  passage 
from  "The  Winter  Evening",  a  pas- 
sage full  of  the  "riches  of  the  quiet 
eye  ". 

But  me  perhaps 

The  glowing  hearth  may  satisfy  a  while 
With  faint  illumination,  that  uplifts 
The  shadows  of  the  ceiling,  there  by  fits 
Dancing  uncouthly  to  the  quivering  flame. 
Not  undelightful  is  an  hour  to  me, 
So  spent  in  parlour  twilight ;  such  a  gloom 
Suits  well  the   thoughtful  or  unthinking 

mind : 
The  mind  contemplative,  with  some  new 

theme 

Pregnant,  or  indisposed  alike  to  all. 
Me  oft  has  fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 
Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses, 

towers, 

Trees,   churches,  and  strange  visages  ex- 
pressed 

In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 
I  gazed,  creating  what  I  saw. 
Nor  less  amused  have  I  quiescent  watched 
The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  bars 
Pendulous,  and  foreboding  in  the  view 
Of  superstition,  prophesying  still, 
Though  still  deceived,  some  stranger's  near 

approach. 

***** 
Thus  oft,  reclined  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 
At  evening,  till  at  length  the  freezing 

blast, 
That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons 

home 
The  recollected  powers  ;    and,  snapping 

short 
The  glassy  threads  with  which  the  fancy 

weaves 
Her  brittle  toils,  restores  me  to  myself. 
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How  calm  is  my  recess  ;  and  how  the  frost, 
Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind  endear 
The    silence    and    the    warmth    enjoyed 
within  ! 

The  same  note  is  struck  in  his  address 
to  Winter  in  the  same  poem  : 

0  Winter,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 

1  crown  thee  King  of  intimate  delights, 
Fireside  enjoyments,  homeborn  happiness 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  Retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening  know. 

All  this  is  certainly  not  very  pro- 
found. But  it  has  the  note  of  sin- 
cerity ;  and,  what  is  even  more,  the 
note  of  poetry,  though  of  the  humbler 
sort  no  doubt ;  and  if  it  is  not  very 
highly  tinged  with  emotion,  still 
the  tint,  the  true  tint,  is  there.  It  is 
on  passages  like  those  quoted,  which 
are  fairly  frequent,  that  Cowper's 
claims  on  us  must  be  mainly  based. 
For  admirable  as  are  a  few  of  the 
smaller  poems,  like  "Boadicea"  and 
the  immortal  "  Toll  for  the  brave,  the 
brave  that  are  no  more ",  and  that 
almost  perfect  sonnet,  "  Mary,  I  want 
a  lyre  with  other  strings ",  they  are 
so  few  that  they  could  not  really  do 
more  for  Cowper  than  the  "  Burial  of 
Sir  John  Moore  "  has  been  able  to  do 
for  its  almost  unknown  author.  To 
settle  the  rank  of  a  poet,  quantity 
must  be  considered  as  well  as  quality  ; 
and  for  that  reason,  in  judging  Cowper 
we  must  look  to  "  The  Task ",  for  in 
"The  Task"  the  body  of  his  best 
work  is  to  be  found. 

But  Cowper  has  something  else  to 
interest  us,  besides  his  intrinsic  worth 
as  a  poet.  He  occupies  a  most  impor- 
tant place  in  the  history  of  English 
poetry.  That  great  gulf,  the  gulf  be- 
tween Pope  and  Wordsworth,  which 
seems  to  be  so  immeasurably  vast,  and 
to  do  such  credit  to  our  powers  of  leap- 
ing, or  rather  to  those  of  Wordsworth, 
if  it  be  taken  at  one  bound,  can  be 
passed  over  quietly  enough  and  with- 
out its  width  being  more  than 
observed,  if  we  make  use  of  the  bridge 
which  Cowper  has  provided.  Cowper 
disliked  Pope,  and  thought  his  method 
and  style  suitable  only  to  himself,  if 


suitable  at  all.  He  says  as  much  as 
this  several  times  in  his  letters.  He 
says  it,  for  instance,  in  a  letter  to 
Johnson,  his  printer,  who  had  tamper- 
ed with  some  of  his  verses  :  "  I  know 
that  the  ears  of  modern  verse  writers 
are  delicate  to  an  excess,  and  that  their 
readers  are  troubled  with  the  same 
squeamishness  as  themselves.  For 
this  we  may  thank  Pope  ;  but  unless 
we  could  imitate  him  in  the  closeness 
and  compactness  of  his  expression,  as 
well  as  in  the  smoothness  of  his  num- 
bers, we  had  better  drop  the  imitation, 
which  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to 
emasculate  and  weaken  all  we  write. 
Give  me  a  manly  rough  line,  with  a 
deal  of  meaning  in  it,  rather  than  a 
whole  poem  full  of  musical  periods,  that 
have  nothing  but  their  oily  smooth- 
ness to  recommend  them  ". 

Some  lines  in  "Table  Talk"  ex- 
press much  the  same  thing  : 

Give  me  a  line  that  ploughs  its  stately 

course, 
Like  a  proud  swan,  conquering  the  stream 

by  force  : 
That  like  some  cottage  beauty  strikes  the 

heart 

Quite  unindebted  to  the  tricks  of  art. 
When  labour  and  when  dulness,  club  in 

hand, 
Like  the    two    figures    at  St.   Dunstan's 

stand, 

Beating  alternately  in  measured  time, 
The  clockwork  tintinabulum  of  rhyme, 
Exact  and  regular  the  sounds  will  be, 
But  such  mere  quarter-strokes  are  not  for 

me. 

Even  more  pointedly  he  contrasts 
his  translation  of  Homer  with  Pope's 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Hill  [March 
10th,  1791]:  "I  have  two  French 
prints  ",  he  writes,  "  hanging  in  my 
study,  both  on  Iliad  subjects ;  and  I 
have  an  English  one  in  the  parlour, 
on  a  subject  from  the  same  poem.  In 
one  of  the  former  Agamemnon  ad- 
dresses Achilles  exactly  in  the  attitude 
of  a  dancing-master  in  a  minuet;  in 
the  latter,  the  figures  are  plain,  and 
the  attitudes  plain  also.  This  is,  in 
some  considerable  measure,  I  believe, 
the  difference  between  my  translation 
and  Pope's  ". 
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Thus  Cowper's  feelings  about  Pope 
and  his  school,  expressed  at  various 
times  and  in  various  ways,  are  clear 
enough.  But  no  one  can  escape  from 
his  environment.  Whatever  Cowper 
might  say  or  feel,  Pope  and  his  school 
were  dominant ;  they  held  the  field ; 
their  theory  and  system  was  still 
everywhere  in  the  air.  Cowper  him- 
self could  not  escape  the  subtle  infec- 
tion. In  the  very  lines  in  which  he  is 
calling  for  poetry  of  the  "  cottage 
beauty "  type,  he  shows  how  much 
he  is  under  the  influence  which  he 
deplores.  Nothing  could  be  more  com- 
pletely in  Pope's  manner  than 

Beating  alternately  in  measured  time, 
The  clockwork  tintinabulum  of  rhyme. 

These  are  lines  that  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  skilful  workmanship  of 
the  Twickenham  craftsman  if  they 
had  been  pieced  together  in  his  work- 
shop. 

Naturally  the  influence  of  Pope  is  seen 
more  in  Cowper's  first  volume  than  in 
his  second  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because 
he  was  then  a  beginner  in  poetry,  and 
had  not  the  full  courage  which  is 
required  for  originality,  and  which 
only  the  independence  born  of  success 
can  give.  But  probably  the  main 
reasons  for  the  traces  of  Pope's  influ- 
ence discoverable  in  the  "  Moral 
Satires  "  is  that  Cowper  was  in  Pope's 
world  of  ideas  in  writing  them,  and 
he  was  using  the  metre  which  Pope 
had  made  his  own.  Rhymed  couplets 
written  in  1782  of  a  didactic  order  and 
about  society  and  manners  could  hard- 
ly fail  to  fall  under  Pope's  influence. 
The  matter  of  Cowper's  Satires 
was  similar  to  that  of  Pope's  Epis- 
tles, except  that  Cowper's  moral- 
izing is  religious  and  Pope's  is  philo- 
sophical, and  probably  the  one  was  as 
interesting  to  the  Methodist  enthu- 
siasts of  the  end  of  the  century,  as  the 
other  had  been  to  the  fashionable 
dabblers  in  philosophy  at  its  begin- 
ning ;  and  perhaps  the  one  is  nearly 
as  interesting,  or  rather  as  uninterest- 
ing, to  us  as  the  other.  But  if  Pope's 
matter  be  dull  as  Cowper's,  his  man- 


ner will  always  save  him  from  entire 
neglect.  That  extraordinary  power 
of  finished  and  pointed  epigram,  which 
he  acquired  by  such  prodigious  labours, 
his  gift  of  saying  telling  things,  in 
which  he  almost  rivals  the  great 
French  wits,  and  the  vigour  and  bril- 
liance of  his  antitheses,  will  always 
secure  him  a  hearing.  He  is  a  mine 
of  epigrams  which  will  be  always 
current  coin  in  conversation,  and  it  is 
safe  to  prophesy  that  his  designs  for 
coins  of  that  kind  are  never  likely  to 
be  superseded.  Cowper  did  not  appar- 
ently revise  his  original  poems  very 
carefully ;  he  had  neither  the  desire 
nor  the  power  of  being  particularly 
smart.  Any  one  who  knows  Cowper's 
letters,  and  appreciates  the  delicious 
vein  of  humour  they  everywhere  dis- 
play, will  agree  that  Cowper  had  more 
humour  than  wit.  His  humorous 
touches  are  always  absolutely  natural, 
whereas  the  kind  of  epigrammatic  wit 
aimed  at  in  the  "  Moral  Satires  "  has 
always  something  forced  and  artificial 
in  it.  Ars  est  celare  artem.  Pope's 
wit  is  so  artificial  as  almost  to  seem 
natural  sometimes ;  Cowper's  epigrams 
display  more  labour  than  Pope's, 
though  they  actually  received  much 
less. 

It  is  clear  that  the  tradition  of  the 
school  of  Pope  hampered  Cowper  in 
his  first  poems.  But  they  are  ad- 
mittedly inferior  productions,  and 
written  in  rhyme.  What  then  of 
"The  Task"?  Does  Pope's  fatal 
influence  disappear  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  metre  ?  Not  altogether 
perhaps.  The  poetic  language  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  taste  for 
Latinisms  and  the  four-syllabled 
epithets  which  were  supposed  to  give 
a  poem  dignity  and  elegance,  have  not 
been  entirely  got  rid  of.  But  when 
all  resemblances  have  been  taken  into 
account,  it  remains  true  that  in  taking 
up  "The  Task"  you  are  entering  a 
new  world,  a  world  quite  different  from 
the  polite  and  elegant  world  of  fashion- 
able wits  and  learned  ladies,  of  Pan 
and  Flora,  and  nymphs  and  shepherds. 
"  The  Task  "  breathes  an  atmosphere  of 
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simplicity  and  reality.  It  is  the  child, 
not  of  "  Windsor  Forest  ",  but  of  "  The 
Seasons ' ' .  Indeed,  when  we  have  reached 
"  The  Task  ",  the  link  between  Cowper 
and  the  dominant  school  seems  broken ; 
all  that  remains  of  it  is  the  rather  too 
frequent  appearance  of  "  swains  "  and 
"vales"  and  "groves"  and  "the 
Fair  ",  and  similar  fashionable  furni- 
ture for  a  literary  drawing-room  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Cowper's  real 
master,  so  far  as  he  had  one  at  all  (for 
he  often  declares  that  he  imitated  no 
one)  was  Thomson.  Thomson  had  like 
Cowper  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
Nature  ;  and  like  Cowper  he  loved  her 
best,  because  he  knew  her  best,  in  her 
simpler  moods.  "The  Seasons"  and 
"  The  Task  "  are  both  poems  in  blank 
verse  on  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and 
as  such  naturally  invite  comparison. 
Moreover  they  are  often  not  unlike 
in  style  and  manner.  In  spite  of 
incidental  heavinesses  Cowper's  work 
is  more  deeply  tinged  with  emotion ; 
he  shows  more  imagination,  in  fact 
more  poetry.  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  resemblance  is  very  striking.  It 
was  felt  at  the  first  appearance  of 
"The  Task",  and  Cowper  alludes  to 
it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newton  [December 
13th,  1784].  He  says,  "Having  imi- 
tated no  man,  I  may  reasonably  hope 
that  I  shall  not  incur  the  disadvantage 
of  a  comparison  with  my  betters. 
Milton's  manner  was  peculiar.  So  is 
Thomson's.  He  that  should  write  like 
either  of  them  would  in  my  judgment 
deserve  the  name  of  a  copyist,  but  not 
of  a  poet."  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
did  not  consciously  imitate  any  one. 
He  had  been  but  a  very  rare  reader 
of  English  poetry,  and,  according  to 
his  own  extraordinary  account,  for 
twenty  years  before  publishing  this 
first  volume  he  had  only  read  one 
English  poet.  Apparently,  after  pub- 
lishing, he  continued  something  of  the 
same  practice  on  principle  :  "  English 
poetry ",  he  says,  "  I  never  touch, 
being  pretty  much  addicted  to  the 
writing  of  it,  and  knowing  that  much 
intercourse  with  these  gentlemen  be- 
trays us  unavoidably  into  a  habit  of 


imitation  which  I  hate  and  despise 
most  cordially ".  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  an  admirer  of 
Thomson  :  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
King  [June  19th,  1788]:  "Thomson 
was  admirable  in  description :  but  it 
always  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
somewhat  of  affectation  in  his  style, 
and  that  his  numbers  are  not  well 
harmonized  ".  "  Thomson  was  admir- 
able in  description  "  !  Praise  from 
Cowper  on  such  a  point  is  worth  con- 
sideration, for  it  is  also  Cowper's 
characteristic  to  be  admirable  in 
description.  And  no  doubt  Cowper 
was  unconsciously  influenced  by 
Thomson :  as  he  says  himself,  "  we 
imitate  in  spite  of  ourselves  just  in 
proportion  as  we  admire".  Any  one 
well  acquainted  with  "  The  Seasons  " 
would  almost  inevitably,  in  sitting 
down  to  write  a  poem  like  "  The  Task  ", 
find  Thomson  ringing  in  his  ears. 
And  Cowper  the  critic  must  have  told 
Cowper  the  poet  that  his  true  work 
and  function  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
"  somewhat  of  affectation  "  in  Thom- 
son's style,  and  strictly  refrain  from 
the  habit  he  sometimes  indulges  of  de- 
scribing what  he  had  never  seen,  while 
maintaining  to  the  full,  or  even  in- 
creasing, his  power  of  beautifully  and 
truthfully  describing  what  he  had  seen. 
And  this,  in  plain  fact, is  precisely  what 
Cowper  actually  did  in  "  The  Task  ". 

But,  after  all,  when  all  has  been  said 
that  can  be  said,  when  Cowper  has 
been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  his 
poetic  merits  and  demerits  noted,  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  great  as  is  the 
charm  of  his  poetry,  the  charm  of  his 
personality  is  even  greater.  His  letters, 
among  the  most  perfect  letters  in  the 
language,  are  the  key  to  his  poetry, 
and  double  its  interest.  Go  to  them, 
go  and  see  him  in  every  mood,  happy 
and  unhappy,  wise  and  witty,  serious 
with  Mr.  Newton,  jocose  with  Lady 
Hesketh,  kind  and  affectionate  with 
every  one,  and  new  light  will  be  let  in 
on  every  line  of  his  poetry.  Every 
one  valued  and  kept  his  letters  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end ;  so  that, 
full  as  they  are,  and  as  all  letters 
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ought  to  be,  of  quiet  talk  about  him- 
self, we  have  a  pretty  complete  history 
of  him.     Indeed  there  are  few  people 
we  know  better.     Especially  to  Lady 
Hesketh  he  poured  out  all  his  heart, 
and  it  is  above  all  from  his  letters  to 
her  that  we  get  the  full  history  of  his 
pre-eminently   pathetic   life.      Just  a 
hundred  years  ago  their  correspondence 
was  at  its  height ;  and  there  are  few 
things  of  a  hundred  years  ago  which 
stand  so  clear  before  our  eyes  as  the 
little  circle  at  Olney  and  Weston  Un- 
derwood.    The  life  and  its  story  are 
simple  enough  ;    and  yet  few  stories 
are  more  touching.     We  have  enough 
of  sentiment  and  to  spare  nowadays  ; 
have  we  none  to  give  to  a  poet,  driven 
to   poetry   as  a  remedy  for  insanity, 
bearing,  and  bearing  uncomplainingly, 
through  a  long  life  singularly  devoid 
of  incident  or  change  the  unutterably 
heavy  burden  of  dark  and  distressing 
religious  delusions,  and  then  at  last, 
after  having  given  new  and  true  de- 
lights to  all  of  his  contemporaries  who 
could  appreciate  poetry,  sinking  down 
to  the  grave  through  deeper  and  ever 
deeper  gulfs  of  dejection  ?     Have  we 
Christians  of  the  nineteenth  century 
no  sympathy  for    a  man  who  might 
almost   be    taken   as  the   type   of    a 
Christian,  a   man  whose  whole  story 
breathes  patience  in  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, constant  affection,  constant  unself- 
ishness, that   "  turning  of    the  other 
cheek  ",  that  "  losing  of  life  "  which 
has   been   well   called   the    secret   of 
Jesus  ?     And  then  his  death, — except 
one   or   two   faithful   friends,  no  one 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned about  him.     The  first  poet  of 
the    day   dying    in    melancholy    and 
misery,  and  no  one  regarding  it !     It 
is  a  curious  spectacle  to  us  now,  accus- 
tomed to   such  extremes  of  publicity 
that  we  almost  know  when  our  great 
men  get  up  and  when  they  go  to  bed. 
But  in  no  circumstances  would  Cowper 
have  been  well  known.  An  interviewer 
would  have  found  him  a  bad  specula- 
tion.    There  is  absolutely  nothing  of 
self-assertion   or   egotism  in  him ;  he 
had  no  interesting  literary  peculiarities, 


and,  certainly  from  the  newspaper's 
point  of  view,  no  picturesque  person- 
ality. Many  poets  leave  their  mark 
wherever  they  go  :  everywhere,  for 
instance,  where  Byron  went,  he  left 
his  footprints.  There  could  not  be  a 
greater  contrast  to  this  than  is  af- 
forded by  the  case  of  Cowper.  West- 
minster cares  nothing  for  him.  There 
are  no  Cowper' s  Buildings  in  the 
Temple  ;  no  stories  current  of  him  at 
Olney  or  Weston ;  at  Dunham  Lodge 
nothing  remains  in  connection  with 
his  stay  except  a  hole  in  the  ceiling 
through  which  it  is  said  they  used  to 
sing  hymns  to  him  in  his  illness ;  no 
poet's  walk  ;  not  even  a  favourite  tree. 
So  it  was  all  through  :  he  did  not 
greatly  impress  people.  Poets  whom 
the  world  despised  have  generally  en- 
joyed the  worship  of  a  few  friends  at 
any  rate.  Cowper's  friends  seem  to 
have  treated  him  with  but  little  defer- 
ence ;  rather  indeed  with  the  contrary. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  adulation  Dr. 
Johnson  was  all  the  while  receiving ; 
or  even  to  the  attitude  of  Gray's 
friends  towards  him.  No  doubt  Cowper 
himself  was  the  obstacle ;  he  was  so 
modest  and  retiring,  so  inclined  to  look 
up  to  others  and  lean  on  them,  so  per- 
fectly humble,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  make  a  hero  or  a  literary 
dictator  of  him.  Probably  it  was  this 
modesty  and  shyness  of  character, 
combined  with  the  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  lived,  which 
prevented  him  from  leaving  us  more 
and  better  poetry.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  ascribed  Gray's  unproduc- 
tiveness to  his  living  in  an  age  of 
prose.  May  it  not  well  be  that  Cowper 
would  have  struck  a  higher  and  a 
fuller  note  if  he  had  not  all  his  life 
been  weighed  down  by  the  deadening 
influence  of  Mr.  Newton,  and  the  de- 
pressing religious  atmosphere  which, 
mainly  through  that  influence,  he  was 
fo:-  over  thirty  years  compelled  to 
breathe?  The  poet  who  could  write 
the  "  Lines  on  the  Loss  of  the  Royal 
George  "  and  the  "  Sonnet  to  Mary  ", 
could  have  done  more  work  of  the 
same  quality.  But  no  poet  ever  had 
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so  little  to  inspire  him  in  his  surround- 
ings as  Cowper.  Even  a  Fate  so  unkind 
as  his  could  not  deny  him  Nature  ;  but 
she  placed  him  in  a  spot  where  Nature 
wears  her  least  attractive  dress.  His 
spiritual  director  long  strictly  forbade 
him  to  write  poetry,  and  always  dis- 
couraged it ;  the  same  rigorous  will 
persuaded  him  to  sell  his  books  and 
set  him  to  work  as  a  district-visitor,  a 
task  for  which  his  nervous  tempera- 
ment rendered  him  peculiarly  unfit.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  few  inspiring 
events  occurred  ;  and  in  the  latter 
part,  though  there  were  enough  and 
to  spare  of  inspiring  events,  he  was  as 
far  removed  as  he  could  well  be  from 
their  influence.  His  companion  through 
life  was  a  lady  much  older  than  him- 
self, who  was  indeed  a  good  angel  to 
him  in  his  troubles,  but  was  hardly 
the  woman  to  inspire  his  Muse.  In 
such  circumstances  the  wonder  is  not 
that  he  has  left  us  so  little  good  work 
but  that  he  has  left  us  so  much.  What 
might  Wordsworth  have  been  if  fate 
had  ordained  that  he  should  live  and 
die  in  the  fens  instead  of  among  the 
lakes  ;  that  he  should  be  born  in  1731, 
contemporary  with  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, instead  of  in  1770,  contempo- 
rary with  the  infant  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  that  he  should  spend  his  life 
in  the  society  of  good  Mrs.  Unwin 
instead  of  that  of  his  wife  and  sister 
and  Coleridge  ? 

But  the  consideration  of  what  might 
have  been  is  proverbially  foolish.  Only 
in  this  case  there  is  a  moral  attached. 


We  can  never  know  how  many  "  mute 
inglorious  Miltons  "  have  been  buried 
in  the  gulf  of  professional  eminence 
of  which  Hume's  biographer  is  so 
naturally  led  to  speak,  or  crushed  by 
inexorable  scientific  law,  forcing  them 
into  harmony  with  their  surroundings, 
however  far  beneath  them  those  sur- 
roundings may  have  been.  Probably 
parents  will  never  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve that  there  can  possibly  be  any- 
thing better  for  their  sons  than  the 
loaves  and  fishes  of  the  world  ;  but 
the  rest  of  us  may  perhaps  some  day 
learn  that  after  all  it  is  at  once  plea- 
santest  and  best  to  let  our  neighbours 
follow  their  own  bent  and  develope  on 
their  own  lines. 

Meantime  regrets  cannot  now  undo 
the  sadness  of  Cowper's  life :  that 
curious  melancholy  which  entered  into 
all  his  thoughts  and  made  him  even 
think  of  a  postman  as  a 

Messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some. 

We  must  leave  all  that  alone  ;  and  as 
far  as  his  ill-health  goes,  we  may  even 
think  of  him  as  one  of  those  who  were 
guided  to  the  path  of  fame  by  Plato's 
bridle  of  Theages.  Certainly,,  when 
all  has  been  said,  in  spite  of  that  large 
portion  of  his  life  of  which  insanity 
robbed  him  and  us,  in  spite  of  his  fre- 
qtient  sufferings,  his  melancholy,  his 
isolation,  he  has  left  us  a  legacy  for 
which  those  who  love  English  poetry 
can  never  cease  to  be  grateful. 

J.  C.  BAILEY. 
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CHECHINA. 

A     RECOLLECTION    OF     FKASCATI. 
I. 

FROM  the  low  wall  we  leaned,  and  looking  down 
Saw  sunset  leave  the  slope  of  vines  asleep, 
And  over  all  the  dim  campagna  leap, 
And  on  Gennaro  touch  a  little  town : 
But  (thence  beholding  night  arise  and  frown), 
Muffle  itself  in  purple  veils,  and  creep 
Glimmering  up  from  mountain  steep  to  steep, 
Where  night  o'ertook  it  on  the  top  and  crown. 
We  turned  our  faces — dear  was  every  day, 
I  think  it  was  a  pang  to  see  one  die ! 
We  turned  to  watch  the  village  children  play, 
And  then  the  brown  Chechina  met  mine  eye ; 
Then  first  we  saw  our  loved  Frascati  child ; 
Our  little  mountain  girl  so  grand,  so  wild ! 

n. 

"I  call  myself  Chechina."     She  stood  out 

From  twilight  with  the  daylight  on  her  face  : 

She  came,  and  stood,  and  answered,  with  such  grace 

As  ne'er  in  palace  grew.     The  village  rout 

Hung  like  her  silent  courtiers  about. 

I  said  :  "  Though  peasant  and  though  prince  be  base, 

Here  I  do  think  the  ancient  Roman  race 

Is  pure  within  as  manifest  without. 

I  think  this  child  for  one,  in  all  her  land, 

The  lie,  the  lust  of  gold  shall  never  stain  " — 

We  asked  her  parentage  ;  I  held  her  hand, 

While,  prouder  than  a  peacock  in  its  train, 

"  Mio  padre  e  un  vignerolo,"  she  : 

Her  great  love  made  him  great,  it  seemed  to  me. 

in. 

The  prettiest  bud  since  summer-time  began, 
To  us  whose  summer  bloomed  with  joys  like  flowers ; 
The  sweetest  blowing  in  Frascati  bowers, 
That  little  daughter  of  the  vineyardman  ! 
Now,  like  a  nymph  the   darling  rustic  ran, 
Now,  like  a  tragic  muse  she  turns  and  lowers, 
Now,  like  a  Roman  matron  moves  and  towers. 
— Ah,  could  some  poet  see  her  as  I  can ! 
The  child  Chechina,  goddess-browed  beneath 
Deep-gathered  hair  all  veined  with  glistening  gold; 
Whose  large  eyes  sudden-lifted  took  our  breath, 
And  thrilled  us  from  that  face  of  ten  years  old. 
Ere  she  had  thrice  upon  a  poet  smiled, 
The  world  had  won  a  song  about  the  child. 
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IV. 

But  like  a  fragrant  smoke  his  song  would  be; 
His  dream,  and  not  the  thing  he  felt  and  knew, 
Until  the  poet  saw  her  smile  come  true  : 
Not  until  then,  O  singer,  till  to  thee 
Turned  the  wild  mountain  heart  that  leapt  to  me, 
And  met  this  heart  of  mine  that  bounded  too — 
Could  either  child  or  thou  have  honour  due, 
Nor  couldst  thou  see  Chechina  as  I  see. 
But  her  brown  cheek  I  shall  not  kiss  again, 
Nor  hear  her  voice  right  through  the  ilex  copse, 
Or  sweet  and  small,  like  finches  after  rain 
That  sit  and  chirrup  down  the  glittering  drops; 
Or,  if  I  only  say  my  temples  ache, 
Cease  into  tender  silence  for  my  sake. 

v. 

I  tore  my  sketch,  and  cried,  "Stay  there,  stay  there, 
Chechina  !     Hold  thy  grapes  up  by  the  stalk  ! " 
Called  him  who  knows  to  guide  the  rapid  chalk, 
"  Quick,  quick,  do  that  for  me,  for  I  despair ! " 
And  saw  him  too,  my  artist,  fail,  and  tear — 
Quoth  he,  "  A  maddening  model,  that  would  balk 
The  sun  himself ; "  and,  as  he  turns  to  talk, 
The  grapes  are  here,  the  wild  Chechina  where  ? 

0  she  was  drest  in  twenty  moods  an  hour ! 
Delicious  in  her  sweetness  or  her  scorn : 
Now,  simply  generous  with  all  her  power, 
Brought  apronsful  of  fruit  and  Indian  corn ; 
Now,  with  her  giving  hand  waved  coin  aside, 
But  kissed  a  kerchief  from  my  neck  untied. 

VI. 

We  left  her  gleaning  grapes  on  Alban  hills; 
"We  went  away  with  summer  as  we  came : 
She  keeps  her  portion  in  our  hearts  the  same, 
But  in  the  sweetest  memory  something  chills 
Like  something  dead.     Now  sudden  sorrow  fills 
Our  doorway,  and  we  ask,  perplext,  its  name, 
And   why  it  comes  with  cruel   face  like   blame — 
So   fades  Chechina,   mixt  with  wrongs  and   ills. 
Our  thymy  paths  are  changed   to  flinty  ways ; 
Our  pet   bird  pipes  not  down  the  brawl  of  life; 
Our  young  acacia  fresh  with  April  days, 
Dimly  we  see,   disgraced  with  dust  of  strife. 

1  sketched   the   child  an   hour,  and  failed   again  : 
An  hour  God  gave  me.     Let  this  sketch  remain. 

MARY  BROTHERTOX. 
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ON  DONNE  A  QUI  DEMANDE. 


TERENCE  HEBER'S  wife  was  a  beauti- 
ful woman  and  no  more,  so  his  friends 
said,  just  as  when  he  had  married  her  she 
had  been  no  more  than  a  beautiful  girl. 
It  had  happened  quite  unexpectedly ; 
indeed,  his  marriage  with  Rose  Mark- 
ham  had  been  the  one  episode  in  his 
life  which  he  had  not  anticipated. 
Terence  had  constantly  been  in  love ; 
it  was  a  state  of  feeling  he  appreciated  ; 
it  brought  with  it  the  assurance  of 
vitality,  and  supplied  the  necessary 
stimulus  to  artistic  effort.  Further, 
apart  from  its  reflex  action,  he 
regarded  the  condition  as  a  conve- 
nient school  for  the  study  of  cha- 
racter. "  Emotion  ",  he  said,  "  was  the 
lime-light  which  served  to  throw  the 
pictures  of  life's  magic-lantern  into 
sharp  relief  ".  It  animated  the  con- 
ceptions of  his  imagination,  and  in- 
vested his  creations  with  a  keen  per- 
sonal interest,  an  interest  which  at 
times,  and  that  not  infrequently,  rose 
to  genuine  excitement.  He  had  few 
scruples  in  drawing  from  life ;  he  per- 
mitted himself  freely  to  impersonate, 
if  not  his  models,  at  least  their  sensa- 
tions and  his  own ;  he  carried  the  art 
of  veiled  portraiture  to  its  highest 
perfection.  In  fact,  this  special  exer- 
cise of  his  literary  skill  afforded  him 
a  double  satisfaction,  for  it  enabled 
him  to  enliven  the  hours  of  composi- 
tion with  reminiscences  of  the  pursuits 
of  his  leisure,  while  all  social  inter- 
course and  relationships  gained  an 
additional  zest  from  his  consciousness 
of  the  practical  uses  to  which  he  could 
put  them  as  an  author.  He  regarded 
life  as  a  reversible  slide  ;  not  only  did 
it  offer  the  actual  satisfactions  of  active 
enjoyment,  but  it  also  presented  an  in- 
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exhaustible  supply  of  raw  material  for 
him  to  manipulate.  To  select,  repro- 
duce, and  combine  various  phases  of 
nature  was  his  chosen  avocation ;  and 
the  one  form  of  duty  he  recognized 
was  to  present  only  such  subjects  as 
were  capable  of  awakening  his  own 
sympathy  and  that  of  his  audience. 
That  he  was  himself  part  of  this  raw 
material,  and  the  part,  moreover,  most 
at  his  disposal,  was  no  disadvantage  in 
his  eyes.  He  defined  his  personality 
as  "  an  undigested  fact  ",  and  brought 
to  its  investigation  the  practical  imagi- 
nation of  the  born  naturalist. 

To  sum  up  his  case,  the  study  of  life 
was  one  which  commended  itself  to  his 
taste  and  promoted  his  literary  suc- 
cess ;  and  he  maintained  that  no  one 
was  much  the  worse,  if  no  one  was 
any  the  better,  for  his  experimental 
researches  in  that  branch  of  emotion 
which  it  is  the  novelist's  main  business 
to  illustrate. 

Men  and  women  of  the  society  which 
Terence  frequented  accepted  with  indif- 
ference alike  the  unprofessional  results 
and  the  professional  application  of  his 
theory.  If  the  masculine  mind  viewed 
his  conduct  with  tolerant  irritation, 
the  feminine  conscience  excused  it  with 
affectionate  liberality ;  and  on  all  sides 
it  was  allowed  that  his  experiences 
had  not  been  without  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  his  talent. 

Before  thirty  Terence  Heber  had  run 
through  a  course  of  what,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  he  called  "  minor  senti- 
ments ".  At  thirty  he  achieved  the 
ambition  of  his  earlier  years,  and  found 
himself  entertaining  a  grande  pas- 
sion for  a  woman  his  elder  in  years 
and  his  superior  in  social  position  and 
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moral  quality.  The  result  was  that 
Terence  re  entered  life,  as  he  thought, 
a  disappointed  man. 

At  this  point  in  his  career  his  friends 
lost  sight  of  him  for  some  months.  It 
was, however,  rumoured  that,  resuming 
his  customary  emotional  experiments, 
he  had  found  time  to  become  engaged 
to  Miss  Jerome,  a  young  writer  and  a 
literary  protegee  of  his  own.  Miss 
Jerome,  it  was  further  stated,  had 
broken  off  the  engagement,  having 
been  given  abundant  cause  and  excuse 
for  declining  to  fulfil  it.  This  report 
lost  credence  when  it  was  known  that 
he  had  discovered  and  was  about  to 
marry  Rose  Markham. 

It  was  during  a  week  of  enforced 
idleness,  after  a  too  severe  strain  of 
work,  that  Terence  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Markhams.  One  of 
several  sisters,  Rose  had  been  con- 
sidered the  unsuccessful  daughter.  The 
rest  were  spoken  of  collectively  as  "  the 
handsome  Miss  Markhams  " ;  they  pos- 
sessed what  they  were  pleased  to  refer 
to  as  "  traditional  "  good  looks,  the 
beauty  in  question  being  of  a  some- 
what emphatic  type.  By  their  side 
Rose  appeared  a  graceful,  colourless 
sketch  ;  her  face,  with  its  delicate  per- 
fection of  outline,  her  neutral-tinted 
brown  hair,  the  somewhat  ascetic  grace 
of  her  figure,  looked  as  much  out  of 
place  in  her  mother's  drawing-room  as 
a  Greek  statue  in  a  modern  dress. 

Terence  had  been  quick  to  detect  the 
incongruity  of  her  face  and  its  setting. 
He  found  pleasure  in  polishing  this 
fragile  shell  and  detaching  it  from  its 
unsuitable  surroundings.  The  task 
was  new  to  him.  The  other  women 
with  whom  he  had,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  an  American  writer,  "made 
friendship ",  had  been,  so  to  speak, 
ready  made,  belonging  by  birth  or 
adoption  to  the  world  which  claimed 
him  citizen.  Rose,  with  her  gracious 
tranquillity  of  manner,  her  harmonious 
voice  and  gentle  face,  trying  in  vain 
to  reproduce  the  family  pattern  of 
assertive  success,  presented  a  little 
comedy  the  pathetic  significance  of 


which  Terence  appreciated.  For  the 
first  time  she  found  herself  singled  out 
and  sought  after  by  a  man  of  a  differ- 
ent stamp  from  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  find  entertainment  at  her 
home. 

The  fact  gave  rise  to  the  amused 
comments  of  her  sisters.  Terence  was 
distinctly  a  man  of  whose  admiration 
they  might  be  proud.  He  was  un- 
deniably handsome,  and  was  quite 
devoid  of  the  assumed  negligence  of 
the  would-be  artist  in  regard  to  his 
dress  ;  he  had  among  the  intellectual 
laity  a  reputation  for  talent  verging 
on  genius — a  reputation,  be  it  owned, 
he  had  taken  pains  neither  to  acquire 
nor  to  retain — and  his  manner  to 
women  was  gentle  and  chivalrous, 
even  if  its  exaggerated  deference  sug- 
gested a  vein  of  contempt. 

"What  does  Rose  find  to  say  to 
him  ? "  so  her  sisters  debated  in  friendly 
conclave.  "  If  he  marries  her,  what 
will  they  talk  about  ? "  Their  anxiety 
was  not  groundless ;  but  in  those 
long  summer  evenings  the  scent  of 
carnation  and  musk,  the  fragrance  of 
the  mown  lawns,  filled  the  pauses  of 
conversation. 

"She  talks  to  me  more  than  you 
ever  do,"  Terence  observed  one  day, 
pointing  to  a  portrait  of  her  which  he 
had  been  painting,  and  which,  like  all 
he  did,  displayed  considerable  desultory 
talent. 

"  Yes,"  Rose  replied,  taking  his  jest 
as  a  well-merited  reproach  ;  "  but  you 
know  I  never  can  talk." 

"  You  can  do  more.  You  can  listen, 
and  that  is  far  better  for  a  vain  fellow 
such  as  I  am,"  Terence  answered.  He 
was  fond  of  making  superfluous  self- 
accnsatious ;  he  had  no  desire  to  im- 
pose upon  the  world,  but  there  was  an 
ingenuity  even  about  his  candour,  and 
his  confessions  tended  rather  to  con- 
vict him  of  humility  than  of  guilt — a 
tendency  which  discredited  his  truth- 
fulness unjustly  in  the  eyes  of  his 
friends.  Rose,  however,  only  heeded 
his  self-condemnation  so  far  as  it  was 
her  acquittal. 
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u  But  I  am  not  clever  even  at  listen- 
ing ;  I  often  do  not  understand ;  I 
cannot  amuse  people,''  she  continued 
gravely. 

Had  her  voice  been  less  soft,  had 
the  outline  of  her  face,  framed  in 
summer  twilight,  been  less  perfect,  he 
would  have  believed  her. 

"  I  hate  clever  women,"  he  answered 
hastily,  "  women  who  are  never  happy 
unless  on  a  stage.  After  all,  for  us 
men,  whose  business  is  to  do  and  to 
act,  the  face  of  one  spectator  matters 
more  than  the  skill  of  all  our  fellow- 
performers." 

For  the  moment  his  errant  mind 
reverted  to  one  face,  the  face  of  the 
woman  who  had  not  loved  him,  which 
no  effort  of  his  had  availed  to  stir 
from  its  dispassionate  composure.  But 
as  he  ended  he  saw  that  Rose  had  ap- 
propriated the  reference  ;  she  was  not 
acclimatized  to  the  abstract-personal 
conversations  to  which  he  was  addicted, 
and  mistook  both  their  candour  and 
their  reserves. 

"  I  would  always,"  she  said  with  a 
slow  smile — she  rarely  smiled — "  be 
looking  on." 

In  a  few  months  they  were  married. 
Terence  Heber  felt  that  her  beauty 
had  found  its  right  place  in  the  pic- 
turesque disorder  of  his  home  ;  he  was 
proud  of  it ;  he  watched  her  move- 
ments, criticized  her  dress,  praised  her 
adaptability  to  her  new  life.  For  a 
year,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  all 
went  well.  She  was  pliable,  content, 
quiescent,  not  clever  enough  to  per- 
ceive her  want  of  cleverness  when  no 
one  told  her  of  it,  nor  sensitive  enough 
to  divine  her  husband's  sentiments 
when  he  did  not  express  them. 

"  I  cannot  talk,"  she  had  told  him 
before  her  marriage,  and  so  she  told 
him  after,  with  the  same  placid  humility, 
when  he  hinted  that  conversation  was 
apt  to  languish  between  her  and  those 
of  his  old  acquaintances  with  whom  he 
maintained  his  former  intimacy.  "I 
have  not  read  books,  nor  heard  music, 
nor  lived  with  clever  people.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  are  talking  about ;  it 
does  not  interest  me.  Poor  Terry,  you 


should  not  have  married  a  fool !  "  she 
would  end,  little  guessing  that  he  was 
beginning  to  believe  it. 

So  matters  stood  when  Mrs.  Heber 
met  Maud  Jerome,  and  asked  her  to 
the  house.  Maud  accepted  her  invi- 
tation and  came. 

People  said  Maud  was  a  failure. 
Rose  had  heard  hints  of  her  story, 
and  it  was  her  own  fault  if  she  re- 
mained ignorant  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  girl's  quarrel  with  life,  for  Miss 
Jerome's  story  had  been,  to  a  certain 
extent,  public  property,  as  she  herself 
was  fond  of  implying,  whether  in 
bravado  or  in  earnest  it  was  difficult 
to  tell. 

"To  have  even  a  failure  in  one's 
past  is  something — for  a  woman,"  she 
said ;  "  anything  is  better  than  a 
blank." 

It  was  Miss  Jerome's  first  visit. 
Rose  made  no  response.  Maud  read 
her  silence. 

"  You  are  surprised  at  my  talking 
of  it.  You  think  that  if  one  cared 
one  would  not ;  it  is  not  the  custom 
in  your  world  to  discuss  one's  losses. 
But  that  is  because  it  looks  at  things 
from  a  false  point  of  view.  For  me — 
for  us — we  do  not  profess  reserve  ;  we 
see  no  particular  nobility  in  ignoring 
our  mistakes,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  name 
them,  our  misfortunes.  Providence 
provides  facts — why  should  we  pre- 
tend not  to  see  them  ?  "We  recognize 
no  privileged  classes,  no  monopolies  of 
good  fortune ;  it  does  not  surprise  us 
that  the  fate  of  a  hundred  other  women 
should  be  ours  as  well.  We  know  the 
good  and  the  evil,  and  expect  our  fair 
share  of  each." 

"I  am  sorry,"  Rose  answered 
vaguely ;  "  I  have  never  been  un- 
happy." 

"  That  is  why  I  like  you."  Maud's 
eyes,  restless  and  dissatisfied,  softened  ; 
then  her  variable  features  changed  at 
Terence's  entrance. 

He,  too,  looked  for  a  moment  discon- 
certed as  he  came  forward  and  shook 
hands  with  his  unexpected  guest. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  knew  my 
husband,"  Rose  said. 

T  2 
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Terence  laughed — he  had  promptly 
recovered  his  usual  ease. 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Jerome  thought  the 
acquaintance  no  passport  to  your 
favour,  Rosie,"  he  answered  for  her, 
and  Mrs.  Heber  made  no  further 
inquiry. 

"  What  made  you  ask  Maud  Jerome 
here  ? "  he  asked,  when  she  had  taken 
her  leave.  His  tone  betrayed  transient 
dissatisfaction. 

"  I  thought  she  would  amuse  you. 
She  is  clever,  is  she  not  1  And  I  like 
her.  Where  did  you  know  her?" 
Hose  answered  simply. 

Terence  smoothed  her  brown  hair, 
as  he  bent  over  the  chair  where  she 
sat,  quiet  and  content. 

"Clever?  No."  Terence  evaded  the 
last  question.  "  She  makes  a  common 
mistake  :  she  confuses  feelings  with 
thoughts,  and  when  she  thinks  she  is 
expressing  an  idea  she  is  only  trying 
to  put  a  sensation  into  words.  That 
is  why  she  fails,  why  she  cannot  even 
talk  well.  To  express  thought  is  a 
fairly  simple  process — thought,  speech, 
and  even  writing,  being  a  trio  by  long 
custom  intimately  connected ;  but  to 
translate  sensation  into  either  of  the 
three  requires  a  skilled  interpreter, 
which  she  is  not." 

He  spoke,  as  he  often  did,  to  an  abs- 
tract listener  rather  than  to  his  wife. 

"  I  like  her,"  Rose  repeated. 

"  So  did  I," — Terence  abandoned  his 
analytical  tone.  "  Yes,  have  her  here 
by  all  means.  Perhaps  you  are  right, 
and  she  may — amuse  me." 

He  was  at  that  time  engaged  on  a 
new  work  of  fiction,  or,  as  was  sug- 
gested, of  autobiography.  He  did  not 
resent  the  charge,  though  when  on 
one  occasion  Miss  Jerome  alluded  to 
the  accusation  he  denied  it. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  this  time  it  is  not 
true.  I  am  writing  the  romance  we 
all  write  when  our  own  is  ended." 

"  That  is  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Difficult  to  define,  but  a  difference 
every  writer  knows,"  he  answered. 

"  Up  to  a  certain  date,  you  mean, 
perhaps,  the  artist  turns  feelings  into 
sentiments  for  literary  reproduction  ; 


whereas  afterwards,  being  better  prac- 
tised, he  can,  when  in  need  of  such 
stimulants,  turn  sentiments  into  feel- 
ings for  the  exigency  of  the  moment." 
She  spoke  sharply. 

"  From  a  sentiment  which  is  the 
result  of  a  feeling  evoke  a  feeling 
which  is  the  result  of  a  sentiment," 
said  Terence  lightly.  "Well,  it  is 
possible.  But  in  the  present  case  I 
have  taken  a  new  departure  altogether. 
To  start  with,  I  have  for  the  first 
time  bestowed  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty 
on  my  heroine." 

"  I  always  thought  it  was  the  want, 
not  the  possession,  which  deserved  that 
adjective,"  Miss  Jerome  interposed. 

Mr.  Heber' s  eyes  rested  for  a  moment 
upon  the  speaker's  face.  It  was  thin 
and  brown,  with  sharply-cut  features 
and  dark,  discontented  eyes.  Then  he 
went  on,  without  commenting  on  her 
interruption. 

"Besides,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  moral 
problem — my  story,  and  the  question 
is  this  :  Is  it  permissible  to  deviate 
from  the  path  of  virtuous  mediocrity 
in  order  to  scale  the  heights  of  what 
I  have  ventured  to  call  '  A  Moral 
Martyrdom  ? '  " 

"Have  you  solved  the  problem?" 
Maud  inquired. 

"Judge.  My  heroine  endeavours  to 
live  down,  in  outward  seeming,  to  a 
crime  of  which  from  the  best  of  motives 
she  wishes  to  be  thought  guilty.  She 
becomes,  in  so  doing,  at  length  capable 
of  committing  the  said  offence,  and  at 
the  crisis  of  the  story  the  guilt  she 
had  falsely  espoused  becomes  hers  by 
right." 

"  I  see  no  heroism  in  making  a  lie 
the  basis  of  action,"  Maud  replied. 
A  curious  strain  of  severity  was  an 
inconsistent  but  vital  element  in  her 
nature. 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  would.  You, 
Miss  Jerome,  will  never  be  tempted  to 
cry  mea  culpa  over  your  neighbour's 
sin." 

"It  is  enough  to  bear  the  penalty 
without  adopting  the  crime."  She 
moved  abruptly  as  she  spoke,  but  not 
before  Terence  had  noted  the  sudden 
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painful  flush  which  she  had  sought  to 
hide. 

The  novel  succeeded  :  it  had  more 
depth,  people  said,  than  his  former 
writings.  Terence  belonged  to  a  school 
— if  school  it  can  be  called  where  all 
consider  themselves  masters — for  whom 
the  old  heavens,if  not  the  old  earth,  are 
passed  away.  Pending  their  recon- 
struction on  some  better  plan,  he  was 
disposed  to  enjoy  the  exemption  af- 
forded by  the  interval  from  earlier 
restrictions.  He  fancied  he  had  re- 
jected a  faith  he  had  never  been 
capable  of  holding,  and  a  creed  to  the 
comprehension  of  which  he  had  never 
attained.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
a  lucid  enthusiasm  for  the  qualities 
appertaining  to  the  best  of  the  human 
race,  and  a  shallow  idealism  which 
reflected  the  deeper  thoughts  of  others 
and  lent  them  a  sympathetic  and  in- 
dividual colour  of  his  own.  Added  to 
this,  he  possessed  an  instinctive  deli- 
cacy, which  he  indulged  as  necessary 
deference  to  social  conventions.  Fur- 
ther, he  was  so  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  himself  that  his  readers  caught 
the  infection.  With  his  customary 
frankness  Terence  acknowledged  this 
last  source  of  his  popularity. 

"  Writers  should  not  efface  them- 
selves," he  asserted  in  his  preface  to  the 
book  in  question.  "  They  should  take 
the  public  into  their  confidence,  should 
invite  it  to  sit  at  their  writing-table, 
and  to  inspect  their  work-room.  We 
should  counteract  its  tendency  to 
demand  perfection  of  the  author  by 
appealing  to  it  to  palliate  the  inevit- 
able frailties  of  the  man.  Without 
obtruding  one's  personality  one  should 
make  it  felt  that  upon  that  personality, 
as  upon  a  faulty  exponent,  lie  the  sins 
of  the  artist  whose  ideas  are  com- 
pelled to  filter  through  so  imperfect  a 
medium." 

Whether  his  theory  was  just  or  not, 
its  results  were  satisfactory,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  Hebers  prospered. 

Rose  saw  more  of  Terence  than  in 
the  first  year  of  their  married  life. 
He  had  ceased  to  demand  of  her  those 


qualities  of  intelligence  she  did  not 
possess,  and  his  temporary  impulse  of 
disappointed  impatience  had  subsided. 
On  her  part  she  exacted  no  companion- 
ship from  her  husband,  and  her  friend-t 
ship  with  Maud  Jerome  supplied  what 
might  be  lacking  to  her  in  that  respect. 
It  was  a  friendship  of  affection  rather 
than  of  common  tastes  or  interests ;  a 
somewhat  silent  partnership  in  which 
Miss  Jerome,  as  happens  to  women 
without  domestic  ties,  fell  into  a  recog- 
nized place  in  the  Hebers'  household. 
Rose  took  her  presence  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  Terence  treated  her  with 
the  tentative  confidence  of  a  trusted 
comrade  who  yet  presents  a  slightly 
enigmatical  study  of  human  nature. 

Perhaps  most  people  could  have 
read  at  first  sight  the  story  which  was 
being  enacted  :  the  two  women  each 
giving  of  their  best — Rose  gentle,  affec- 
tionate, and  content ;  Maud  remorseful, 
weakly  acquiescent  to  circumstances, 
all  the  threads  of  her  life  drawn  to 
one  perilous  issue — while  Terence 
accepted  the  situation  in  an  attitude 
of  sympathetic  neutrality  and  of  gentle 
curiosity  as  to  its  possibilities  of  crisis 
and  catastrophe. 

The  stress  of  work  and  excitement 
had  left  him  with  an  indisposition  for 
effort  ;  he  accepted  whatever  interests 
came  most  easily  within  reach,  and  it' 
he  calculated  the  cost  it  was  not  Maud's 
risk  he  estimated. 

"  Help  me  to  keep  him  amused," 
was  Mrs.  Heber's  constant  request  to 
her  friend.  "  He  wants  some  one  to 
talk  to,  and  you  always  manage  to 
interest  him." 

Yet  on  Maud,  even  more  than  on 
Terence,  the  strain  of  the  last  years 
had  told.  Outside  the  Hebers'  house 
she  was  silent,  dull,  and  constrained. 
One  evening,  in  Terence  Heber's  draw- 
ing-room an  old  acquaintance  made 
jesting  comment  on  her  altered  ways. 
She  changed  colour,  as  had  become 
her  wont,  with  quick  inconsequence. 

"  She  is  now,  as  Haslitt — is  it  ? — 
says,  too  happy  to  be  gay,"  Terence, 
standing  near,  answered  in  her  place. 
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"  Reverse  it ;  I  was  too  gay,  perhaps, 
to  be  happy,"  she  said,  but  her  voice 
reached  his  ear  alone.  The  other 
speaker  had  moved  away  with  a  sense 
of  having  made  a  false  step. 

"  Poor  gaiety  !  Why  blame  her  ? " 
Terence  protested.  "  You  deal  out  scant 
justice  altogether  to  the  past.  Correct 
the  fault ;  it  is  unphilosophical  and 
crude.  For  my  part,  there  is  not  one 
scene,  even  the  most  trivial,  to  which 
I  would  not  willingly  give  an  encore." 

"Fortunately  for  illusions,  Nature 
allows  no  repetitions,"  she  observed. 

"  You  beg  the  question.  Why  call 
the  pleasantness  of  the  past  illusion?" 
Terence  asked,  with  gentle  kindliness. 

"Because  it  is  the  realm  where 
imagination  reigns  supreme."  Maud 
spoke  with  unguarded  vehemence, 
"  We  see  a  green  leaf,  fresh  and  living, 
where  were  in  truth  but  dry,  lifeless 
fossils." 

"  So  you  think  it  is  better  to  leave 
Yarrow  unrevisited,  as  Wordsworth 
thought  before  he  unearthed  his  inevit- 
able moral  lesson,"  Terence  replied — 
he  was  watching  her  worn  face  with 
more  attention  than  usual.  There  was 
a  pause.  She  did  not  answer  his  last 
words.  He  felt  sorry  for  her  ;  her 
eyes,  restless  and  unhappy,  gave  him 
a  sense  of  disquiet  ;  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  rid  himself  of  an  un- 
comfortable fear  from  which  even  his 
easy-going  conscience  shrank — a  fear 
that  he  might  have  had  some  share  in 
her  life's  unsuccess.  He  spoke  on  an 
impulse,  half  selfish,  half  affectionate. 

"  You  can,  at  least,  afford  better 
than  most  people  to  indulge  memory. 
You  were  wise  and  good,  too  good  for 
me,  and,  unlike  Rose,  you  knew  it. 
Have  you  ever  quite  forgiven  me  ?  " 

It  was  a  close  September  night. 
The  last  guest  had  at  length  taken 
leave.  Eose  leant  against  the  bal- 
cony, looking  silently  down  on  the 
square  garden  below.  A  large  yellow 
moon  hung  in  the  foggy  sky ;  the 
leaves  of  the  naming  Virginian  creeper 
rustled  and  dropped  at  the  slightest 
stir  of  a  fitful  breeze.  She  was  think- 


ing of  the  summer  before  her  marriage, 
of  the  flower-garden  of  the  big  country- 
house  which  had  been  her  home,  of 
the  corn-fields  beyond  the  high  iron 
gates.  X'  There  was  no  regret  in  her 
mind.  Regret  is  an  active  reflection 
on  the  pictures  memory  retains  ;  it  is 
a  contrasting,  an  adding  up  of  accounts 
when  the  balance  is  on  the  wrong  side. 
Rose  simply  followed  the  train  of  past 
impressions — the  gardener  watering 
at  sunset,  the  sound  of  the  mowing- 
machine  in  the  morning,  the  stain  on 
her  white  dress  when  a  crushed 
geranium  had  soiled  it,  her  mother's 
annoyance — she  smiled  now  to  re- 
member how  long  it  was  since  anyone 
had  scolded  her.  Each  separate  scene 
drifted  before  her  passive  gaze,  while 
the  moon  grew  dimmer  and  the  fog 
thickened. 

Terence's  voice  recalled  her  to  the 
present.  He  was  close  beside  her,  and 
turning  she  saw  his  face  in  the  uncer- 
tain light. 

"  Poor  Terry  !  how  ill  you  are  look- 
ing !  "  she  cried,  startled,  putting  both 
her  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  you  have  had 
enough  moonlight,  and  Miss  Jerome  is 
waiting  to  say  good-night." 

Rose  paused  to  shut  the  window, 
and  when  she  came  back  into  the 
room  Maud  was  alone. 

"Poor  Terry!"  his  wife  repeated; 
unconsciously  she  adopted  a  tone  of 
gentle  commiseration  when  she  spoke 
of  him. 

"  Poor  !  "  Maud  repeated  under  her 
voice ;  then  aloud,  "  Rose,  did  you 
know  he  was  the  man  I  was  once  to 
have  married  ?  " 

She  spoke  abruptly  and  rather 
breathlessly. 

Rose  made  no  reply  ;  then,  as  if 
vaguely  aware  something  had  been 
demanded  of  her,  she  stooped  and 
kissed  the  girl  absently. 

"  He  is  ill  to-night,"  she  said,  think- 
ing aloud  as  was  habitual  to  her  when 
only  Maud  was  present.  Maud's  tired 
face  contracted. 

"Rose,"  she  began  again,  low  and 
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urgently,  "  do  you — do  you  under- 
stand ? "  She  broke  off.  Terence 
had  re-entered  the  room,  and  Mrs. 
Heber  was  not  even  listening  to  her. 

^X 

Two  years  had  come  and  gone.  At 
Biarritz,  in  a  room  the  shaded  win- 
dows of  which  look  straight  upon  the 
sea,  Terence  was  dying.  He  was  upon 
the  very  eve  of  starting  upon  that 
voyage  of  discovery  whose  results 
remain  unrecorded.  It  was  the  hot- 
test hour  of  the  day ;  the  other  in- 
mates of  the  Maison  Martin— a  young 
couple  with  two  children  still  in  the 
stage  of  babyhood — were  asleep  or 
silent.  Rose,  too,  was  resting,  and 
Maud  Jerome  had  taken  her  place  in 
the  sick-room.  An  unfinished  manu- 
script lay  on  the  table  by  the  bed,  two 
or  three  French  novels,  the  newspaper 
of  the  day,  and  a  pile  of  unanswered 
letters. 

Never  since  that  September  night 
in  London  had  Maud  reverted  to  the 
subject  of  her  broken  engagement  with 
Rose  Heber's  husband.  Yet  through 
all  those  months  that  night  had  made 
the  background  of  her  thoughts. 

"Tell  me,  Maud,  have  you  ever 
quite  forgiven  me  ?  "  he  had  asked. 

"  Once  I  loved  you  too  little  to  for- 
give, now  I  love  you  too  much."  Her 
answer,  reckless  of  consequences  ;  the 
self-reproachful  pity  with  which  he 
had  responded  to  her  words,  repented 
as  soon  as  uttered ;  his  hand  as  it 
touched  hers,  his  kiss  as  it  burned  on 
her  cold  fingers — every  detail  of  the 
scene,  her  half-begun  confession  to 
Rose  of  the  past  and  of  the  present, 
remained  stamped  on  her  memory  ; 
remembered  by  her,  forgotten  by  him. 

"  How  often  the  whole  existence  of 
a  woman  seems  made  for  nothing  but 
to  serve  as  a  chance  episode  in  the 
life  of  a  man,"  she  thought  now,  as, 
reviewing  the  past  with  unresentful 
patience,  she  sat  by  the  open  window. 
The  blue  sea,  the  bluer  sky,  what 
would  they  be  to  her  a  week,  a  day 
hence,  she  speculated — to  her  who  had 
no  right  to  mourn,  no  claim  to  sorrow, 


save  as  the  universal  birthright  1  Then, 
conscious  that  Terence  had  stirred,  she 
turned.  His  eyes  were  wandering 
from  her  face  to  the  letters  on  the 
table,  to  the  window  ;  then  he  spoke. 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  come  out 
to  us.  Rose  could  not  have  done 
without  you."  Then  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  himself.  ''Do  you  know 
— they  have  not  said  it — but  I  am 
going  to  die."  He  looked  as  if  the 
idea  amused  him  faintly.  "Those 
letters  will  remain  unanswered.  Death 
is  a  great  experiment — "  the  last 
words  came  like  an  after-thought. 

"  Do  you — do  you  mind  1  "  Maud's 
question  escaped  her  involuntarily. 

"  Do  I  mind  ] "  he  repeated  slowly. 
"Yes;"  then  he  paused  and  smiled, 
and  added,  "a  little.  I  should  even 
like  to  prolong  the  situation.  Dying 
is  a  new  experience,  though  one  of 
which  the  use  is  uncertain." 

She  saw  that  he  was  laughing  at 
himself ;  perhaps  he  had  laughed  at 
himself  throughout  more  than  people 
suspected.  Once  again  she  looked 
away  from  him.  She  watched  the 
receding  sails  of  a  small  boat  till  they 
lessened  to  a  mere  white  speck  on  the 
water. 

"  Tell  me,  what  do  you  think  of 
dying  1 "  Terence  spoke  again. 

"  That  it  is  the  only  evil  under  the 
sun,"  she  said  with  subdued  anger. 
"It  is  the  prison  where  our  joy  lies 
chained.  Death  is  our  jailer." 

"  Do  not  think  that,  Maud.  I  have 
a  better  theory.  I  think  he  holds  us 
hostages,  not  prisoners — a  hostage, 
not  a  prisoner,"  he  repeated,  as  if  to 
himself. 

She  rose.  Once  more  she  looked 
down  on  the  bay.  The  sail  she  had 
followed  was  out  of  sight ;  other  sails 
of  other  boats  drifted  towards  the 
same  track. 

"  I  must  call  Rose — I  promised,"  she 
said.  She  paused  on  her  way  beside 
him  ;  his  eyes  rested  a  little  anxiously 
on  her,  till  she  smiled  back  at  him, 
then  stooping  she  lifted  his  hand  to 
her  lips. 
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There  was  no  struggle  during  that 
last  hour ;  Death  had,  as  it  were,  signed 
a  truce  with  Life.  The  children  below 
wakened  ;  people  stirred  in  the  house  ; 
the  children's  mother  stole  up  the 
stairs  to  make  some  kind  inquiry,  and 
came  back,  the  inquiry  unmade. 

"Which  of  the  three  will  it  hit 
hardest  1 "  she  said,  rejoining  her 
husband. 

"  One  recovers  every  thing  but  death," 
he  said,  checking  a  smile. 

In  the  room  above,  Mrs.  Heber  rose 
from  her  knees.  She  had  at  first 
repeated  some  fragmentary  prayers, 


now  she  had  forgotten  her  praying  ; 
there  was  nothing  new  to  tell  God, 
except  that  Terry  was  dead. 

"What  is  it,  Rose  1 "  asked  Maud,  as 
she  moved.  Maud's  face  looked  dull 
and  blind  as  Rose's  sad  eyes  were 
lifted  from  her  husband  and  fell  on 
her. 

"  He  did  not  love  either  of  us," 
said  Mrs.  Heber  in  her  low,  still  voice. 
It  was  as  though  she  expressed  a 
thought  so  familiar  as  to  have  lost  its 
significance.  "  Poor  Terry  !  " 

Mrs.  Heber  had,  after  all,  under- 
stood. 
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"  SALONIQUE — sale  et  unique,"  con- 
temptuously ejaculated  our  captain  as 
we  ran  up  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and, 
strangers  as  we  were,  ventured  to  re- 
mark favourably  on  the  distant  view 
of  Cassander's  capital,  rising  up  the 
low  hills  before  us ;  and  so  saying  he 
lighted  a  fresh  cigarette,  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  philosophically  dismissed 
the  unsavoury  city  from  his  mind  until 
such  time  as  he  should  be  actually 
there.  Not  so  ourselves.  We  had  not 
yet  trod  its  malodorous  alleys  or 
stumbled  among  its  perpetual  puddles, 
and  we  only  turned  from  the  approach- 
ing picture  of  gables,  domes,  minarets, 
and  cypress-trees  set  in  a  straggling 
frame  of  white  wall,  to  look  buck  at 
the  grand  prospect  now  emerging  be- 
hind us  from  the  mists  of  sunrise ;  for 
hanging  as  it  seemed  in  mid-air,  with 
mighty  base  all  enveloped  in  sea  fog, 
with  mile  on  mile  of  snow  blushing 
rose-coloured  in  the  morning  sun,  was 
Olympus  itself,  awful  as  of  old.  Among 
the  mountains  of  Greece  it  has  no 
rival ;  and  indeed  there  can  be  few  in 
the  world  that  so  immediately  impress 
the  beholder  with  a  sense  of  magni- 
tude. Seen,  as  it  almost  always  is 
for  the  first  time,  from  the  sea,  its 
height  appears  enormous,  far  beyond 
its  actual  measurement  of  not  quite 
ten  thousand  feet,  and  the  illusion  is 
assisted  by  the  vast  snow-cap  which  in 
April  comes  far  down  its  mighty  sides. 
Its  neighbours,  both  south  and  west, 
are  by  no  means  small,  but  it  dwarfs 
them  all  alike,  and  verily  one  under- 
stands why  the  Giants  piled  Ossa  upon 
Pelion  to  attain  its  summit.  The 
snowy  cone  of  the  former  was  before 
us  at  the  moment,  and  while  we  lay 
at  Volo  it  seemed  that  nothing  could 
be  finer  than  Pelion's  shaggy,  riven 
sides,  whereon  Jason  cut  the  timber 
for  his  Argo,  and  Chiron  trained 
Achilles  to  be  Homer's  hero.  But 


seen  from  Salonica,  at  morning,  mid- 
day, or  evening,  the  superb  seat  of 
Zeus  triumphantly  attests  the  con- 
stant appositeness  of  Greek  myth, 
which  honoured  it  above  all  other 
mountains  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Once  past  the  venal  douane  and  in- 
side Salonica,  the  force  of  both  the 
captain's  epithets  is  amply  vindicated. 
The  principal  products  may  be  summed 
as  beggars,  deformities,  dirt,  fruit,  and 
Jews.  The  latter  are  lords  and  mas- 
ters of  the  place,  and  almost  make  it 
appear  a  foreign  city  garrisoned  by  a 
handful  of  Turks.  Even  the  ubiquit- 
ous and  assertive  Greek,  who  in  most 
Levantine  cities,  and  above  all  in  his 
own  country,  is  more  than  a  match 
for  the  Jew  (whence  there  are  so 
few  Jews  in  Greece)  must  yield  to  him 
here.  For  the  first  time  one  sees  the 
Hebrew  as  he  may  have  looked  in  the 
days  of  his  independence  :  not  as  else- 
where occidentalized,  pliable,  trans- 
formed in  outward  habit  and  manner, 
if  still  bearing  in  his  face  the  unmis- 
takable signs  of  his  origin ;  but  erect, 
black-bearded,  clad  in  the  flowing  robe 
of  his  fathers,  conscious  that  he  is  of 
the  dominant  race,  though  his  fez  pro- 
claims political  allegiance  to  the  Sul- 
tan. In  these  stern  dark  faces  one 
sees  at  last  the  possible  heroes  of  the 
Old  Testament,  if  at  the  same  time 
those  that  killed  the  prophets  and 
consented  to  the  stoning  of  Stephen. 
The  women  are  picturesque,  seldom 
really  handsome,  and  in  this  are  in- 
ferior to  the  Greeks.  Seventy  thousand 
Jews  are  there  in  Salonica  at  the 
smallest  computation,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  some  hundred  and  ten 
thousand :  verily  a  city  of  Israel  ! 
Consequently  the  language  of  the  place 
is  the  language  of  the  Jews,  a  strange 
degraded  form  of  Spanish,  assuredly 
not  understood  in  Seville,  and  rapidly 
approximating  to  the  Levantine  Italian. 
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The  latter  tongue,  even  in  its  purer 
form,  will  serve  the  traveller  better 
than  anything  else  in  this  city  of  varied 
and  villainous  speech  ;  it  bears  enough 
resemblance  to  their  hybrid  tongue  for 
the  Jews  to  understand  it ;  the  Greeks 
speak  it  fairly  well ;  there  are  many 
pure  Italians  in  the  town  ;  and  a  Turk 
understands  it  as  well  as  anything 
beyond  his  own  language.  Greek  is 
spoken  very  generally  and  very  well ; 
Turkish  is  necessary  to  command  re- 
spect, especially  in  the  rural  districts  ; 
but  besides  these  three  or  four  tongues, 
there  is  a  medley  of  Bulgarian,  Al- 
banian, Wallach,  and  what  not,  which 
makes  the  old  Yia  Egnatia  which  runs 
through  the  town  a  very  street  of 
Babel. 

A  bye-street  in  Salonica  is  a  slum 
indeed,  ill-paved  and  filthy  and  odor- 
ous to  the  last  degree ;  but  the  quay  is 
well-paved  and  fairly  clean,  and  the 
best  walk  in  Salonica,  if  only  for  the 
view  of  Olympus  down  the  Gulf.  Some 
three  main  streets  run  almost  parallel 
with  it,  the  middle  one  being  in  the 
line  of  the  old  Via  Egnatia,  paved 
during  most  of  its  long  course,  and 
the  place  above  all  others  wherein  to 
see  the  strangest  sights  of  Salonica. 
There  congregates  a  confusion  of  na- 
tionalities and  of  dirt  unsurpassed  at 
least  in  Europe.  The  street  is  of 
course  narrow,  and  a  walk  along  it 
from  the  place  where  theVardar  Gate 
ought  to  be,  but  is  not,  thanks  to  a 
Vandal  of  a  pasha  who  built  his  house 
therewith  some  years  ago,  to  the 
rickety  arch  of  Constantine,  is  a 
difficult,  if  an  amusing  performance. 
Now  come  two  or  three  tattered  zaptielis 
(mounted  police),  clattering  along  the 
pavement  with  horses  as  ragged  as 
themselves  ;  now  a  pasha  rides  more 
gravely  by,  though  he  is  quite  as  dan- 
gerous, proceeding  as  he  does,  in  a 
manner  totally  irrespective  of  foot- 
passengers  ;  now  a  Bulgar,  with  a 
string  of  hares  or  unsavoury  meats  on 
a  pole,  swings  his  wares  into  your  face 
as  he  turns  to  wrangle  with  a  cus- 
tomer ;  there  a  dancing  bear  is  block- 
ing the  way  and  snarling  at  the  de- 


lighted peasants  who  stand  round  him ; 
here  a  string  of  camels,  or  two  or  three 
donkeys  laden  with  perfect  bushes  of 
furze,  must  be  avoided.  These  donkeys 
are  often  laden  with  long  stakes  for 
firewood  or  palings,  and  these,  catch- 
ing the  spokes  of  passing  wheels,  spin 
their  patient  bearers  round  like  whip- 
ping-tops. Everywhere  are  porters 
bearing  on  their  bent  backs  those 
enormous  and  unwieldy  loads  which 
no  man  would  ever  carry  out  of  Tur- 
key ;  and  all  around  such  a  confusion 
of  high-pitched  voices  as  can  only  be 
fitly  compared  to  the  parrot-house  in 
the  Regent's  Park.  Every  one  talks 
to  every  one  else  from  the  back  of  the 
little  shops  where  they  sit  cross-legged 
behind  their  wares,  and  what  with  the 
intervening  distance,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  competitors  in  the  talking- 
match,  a  man  with  a  weak  voice 
would  have  no  chance  of  a  hearing ; 
consequently  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence has  eliminated  such,  and  they  do 
not  exist  at  this  day  in  Salonica. 

The  city  wall  and  citadel,  so  con- 
spicuous from  the  sea,  are  no  longer  in 
a  state  of  defence,  nor  could  they  be 
made  so  now.  They  would  delay 
neither  Greeks  nor  Austrians,  which- 
ever is  to  get  this  portion  of  the  spoils 
of  dismembered  Turkey.  But  perhaps 
Greece  hadbetter  confine  her  aspirations 
to  Janina  just  at  present,  and  not 
forget  withal  one  or  two  facts.  Turkish 
soldiers  are  ill-clad,  ill-shod,  and  un- 
kempt to  the  last  degree,  but  they 
have  proved  over  and  over  again  that 
they  can  and  will  fight.  Plenty  of 
people  who  should  know,  assert  that 
so  far  as  sheer  "  give  and  take  "  went, 
they  were  as  good  men  as  the  Russians 
in  the  last  war;  and,  fine  troops  as  are 
the  Guards  who  strut  about  Athens,  it 
may  well  be  that  the  Turkish  soldier  of 
the  line  can  fight  quite  as  stoutly,  and 
he  has  the  advantage  of  numbers.  The 
Turkish  infantry,  if  ill-paid,  is  very 
well  fed,  and  has  a  real  esprit  de  corps, 
begotten  of  the  devotion  to  the  Padi- 
sha,  which  in  its  way  is  no  less  strong 
than  the  undoubted  national  spirit  of 
modern  Greece ;  and  if  the  Powers 
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were  to  stand  aloof  and  see  the  battle 
out,  the  Turks  might  be  nearer  to 
Athens  at  the  finish,  than  the  Greeks 
to  Constantinople  or  even  Salonica. 
The  latter  perhaps  are  not  wholly  blind 
to  this,  and  their  present  Premier  is 
not  likely  to  lead  them  astray  ;  but, 
after  seeing  Salonica,  one  cannot  but 
think  that  the  "  favourable  conjunc- 
ture "  will  have  to  be  very  favourable 
indeed,  if  King  George  is  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Cassander  and  Boniface.  The 
Jews  will  always  be  directly  opposed 
to  a  Greek  occupation,  the  foreign  ele- 
ments in  the  place  apparently  desire 
no  change,  and  even  among  the  vil- 
lagers, so  often  quoted  as  favourable 
to  Greece,  we  failed  to  find  a  prepon- 
derance of  Hellenic  blood.  It  is  another 
matter  in  Epirus  ;  there  the  popula- 
tion is  at  least  as  Greek  as  in  At- 
tica, the  Turkish  hold  is  weak,  and 
putting  aside  historical  sentiment,  the 
Greeks  have  a  real  claim  on  Janina  by 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  In  Macedonia 
they  can  only  justify  their  claim  by  a 
somewhat  imperfectly  understood  past, 
for  Demosthenes  would  hardly  have 
comprehended  the  indissoluble  integ- 
rity of  Macedonia  and  Hellas,  and 
might,  were  he  to  hear  the  phrase  for 
the  first  time,  even  call  it  a  barbarian 
lie  invented  in  Pella;  while  if  the 
Byzantine  Empire  be  the  justification 
— and  the  only  really  Greek  Empire 
was  that  of  Nicaea  and  its  conse- 
quence at  Constantinople  after  1251 — 
the  historical  argument  becomes  very 
hard  to  follow  in  a  time  when  Greece 
herself  was  Frankish  and  when  Salo- 
nica was  Genoese,  Bulgarian,  or  what 
not.  Indeed,  on  this  ground  she  might 
claim  many  other  cities  more  accu- 
rately than  Salonica. 

The  antiquities  are  fast  disappearing 
before  Time  and  the  Turk.  Of  the 
Macedonian  capital  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  be  found,  though  much  lies 
buried  under  the  crowded  houses  at  a 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  as  witness 
the  fragments  and  monumental  inscrip- 
tions which  are  always  turned  up 
when  the  foundations  of  houses  are 
disturbed ;  several  have  been  found 


recently  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  but 
the  stone-masons  do  not  allow  them  to 
survive  forlong.  An  archaeologist  will 
always  find  new  ones  by  searching 
stone-masons'  yards  and  the  like  ;  but 
he  will  look  in  vain  for  many  of  those 
already  published.  Almost  all  will  be 
of  the  Roman  period,  when Thessalonica 
had  become  an  important  military  and 
commercial  station,  the  capital  of  a 
province  and  the  key  of  the  Egnatian 
Way.  Of  Christian  Thessalonica  there 
are  remaining  the  many  churches  now 
converted,  though  with  little  altera- 
tion, into  mosques.  Murray's  Hand- 
book sufficiently  describes  them  all, 
and  it  only  remains  to  be  said  that 
their  future  preservation  depends  on  a 
foreign  occupation,  for  the  mosaics  are 
fast  being  ruined  and  the  pillars 
chipped  and  defaced ;  while  the  original 
pavements  seem  in  most  cases  to  have 
disappeared,  for  they  have  now  a 
heterogeneous  flooring  of  brick,  frag- 
ments of  Hellenic  stone  and  what  not, 
and  their  frequent  use  as  barracks  or 
receptacles  for  refugees  does  not  tend 
to  their  advantage.  Of  the  famous 
or  infamous  Hippodrome,  the  scene  of 
Theodosius'  massacre,  no  trace  can  be 
found  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
most  relics  of  antiquity  for  which  one 
searches  painfully  at  Salonica.  The 
crowded  town  has  swallowed  them  up. 
Occasionally  in  impenetrable  gardens 
a  broken  column  or  two  might  be 
found,  if  an  archaeologist  were  allowed 
to  search ;  but,  worst  of  all,  the  ima- 
gination cannot  play  in  these  busy 
overcrowded  streets  as  it  can  in  open 
spaces.  Not  the  least  of  the  claims  of 
Athens  to  be  the  most  interesting 
ancient  city  in  the  world,  rests  on  its 
open  spaces.  The  Acropolis  has  only 
its  ruins  ;  weeds  and  grass  grow  be- 
tween the  stones  and  half  bury  the 
fallen  fragments  (save  where  the  ex- 
cavator has  been  at  work  during 
the  last  few  years),  and  nothing  ob- 
structs the  mind  in  its  passage  back  to 
the  day  of  former  splendour.  There  is 
no  jarring  modernism,  no  break  in  the 
logical  sequence  of  decay.  Around  lie 
the  Pnyx,  the  Museum  Hill,  the  Areo- 
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pagus,  the  wild  waste  of  the  southern 
slope,  all  alike  deserted,  all  ready 
to  be  peopled  by  the  flitting  shadows 
of  imagination,  too  delicate,  too  shy 
for  the  vivid  colours,  the  moving 
throng,  the  noise,  the  dirt,  the  life  of 
Salonica. 

The  Turks  are  trying  hard  to  simu- 
late an  interest  in  antiquities,  and, 
being  entirely  ignorant  thereof,  regard 
the  less  ignorant  with  jealousy.  Any- 
thing found  of  intrinsic  value  goes 
into  the  vast  grave  of  the  Sultan's 
treasury,  if  not  arrested  previously  by 
the  greed  or  the  complaisance  of  an 
official.  A  show  is  even  made  of  pre- 
serving such  dusty  relics  as  inscrip- 
tions :  seven  comparatively  valueless 
Roman  stelce  are  set  up  in  state  round 
the  courtyard  of  the  Konak,  where 
the  weeds  grow  over  them  and  the 
children  jump  upon  them.  The  usual 
archaeological  processes  are  not  very 
well  known  yet  in  Salonica,  and  it 
needs  some  imperturbability  to  take  a 
paper-impression  either  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Konak  or  in  the  open.  In 
the  former,  besides  a  gallery  of  soldiers, 
boot-blacks,  beggars  and  so  forth, 
your  operations  will  be  watched  by 
the  officials  from  the  windows ;  and 
possibly  you  will  be  presently  sum- 
moned courteously  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Instruction  up  stairs.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (whose 
office,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  a 
sinecure)  has,  as  usual,  nothing  to 
do,  and  is  the  natural  channel 
through  which  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral may  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  a 
foreigner  who,  under  the  mask  of 
putting  wet  paper  on  useless  stones,  is 
doubtless  making  plans  of  the  Konak 
for  the  benefit  of  Austria.  The  modus 
operandi  is  as  follows  :  the  Minister  is 
very  desirous  to  converse  with  any 
one  interested  in  antiquities  ;  will  you 
follow  the  messenger  ?  Leaving  your 
impressions  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the 
wind  and  the  boot-blacks,  you  comply, 
and  are  introduced  in  bad  French  to 
one  of  those  dirty  bureaux  peculiar  to 
Turkey,  where  no  work  is  ever  done, 
but  where  a  Minister,  a  Secretary,  and 


one  or  two  officers  sit  all  day  long 
drinking  coffee,  praying  at  intervals, 
and  smoking  incessantly.  Presently 
comes  the  second  part  of  the  farce  : 
the  Governor  has  had  an  antique 
pin  presented  to  him  at  Cavalla ; 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  come  into 
his  room  and  tell  him  its  value  1 
You  once  more  follow  your  guide, 
this  time  to  a  drawing-room  up- 
holstered in  dirty  yellow  satin.  The 
Governor  enters ;  you  salaam ;  the 
pin  is  produced,  being  a  wholly  value- 
less intaglio  in  a  modern  setting  :  you 
solemnly  pronounce  it  genuine  and 
priceless,  and,  your  photograph  having 
been  mentally  taken  by  the  officials 
present,  once  more  salaam  and  retire. 
To  take  a  "  squeeze  "  in  the  open  is  to 
be  for  twenty  minutes  the  centre  of  a 
crowd  consisting  of  all  the  dogs,  boys 
and  loafers  of  the  particular  quarter, 
an  obstructer  of  traffic,  and  the  mark 
of  a  hundred  questions  in  half  'the 
languages  of  the  Levant.  Not  that 
the  crowd  is  troublesome  or  offensive 
— far  from  it ;  it  helps  in  every  way  it 
can,  by  putting  its  fingers  on  and 
through  the  paper  to  keep  it  on  the 
stone,  and  only  the  necessity  of  getting 
a  nearer  view  compels  it  to  block  out 
all  the  available  light ;  but  the  whole 
ordeal  is  distinctly  novel  and  con- 
ducive to  a  certain  slackness  in  future 
as  to  taking  impressions  in  public 
places. 

The  town  is  safe  enough,  and  the 
same  holds  good  of  the  country  for 
a  few  miles  round.  The  streets  are 
quiet  at  night  in  spite  of  the  pau- 
city of  police"  and  lamps,  but  there 
is  no  harm,  and  there  may  possibly  be 
some  good,  in  carrying  a  revolver;  it 
will  always  scare  a  footpad  in  the 
town,  if  it  is  useless  against  a  brigand 
in  the  country.  Many  travellers 
strongly  discountenance  the  six-shooter 
in  these  countries ;  but  the  matter 
may  be  summed  up  in  this  wise  :  if  a 
man  has  not  self-control,  if  he  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  excitement  or  terror, 
he  ought  not  to  travel  in  the  East  at 
all :  if  he  is  none  of  these  things  then 
a  revolver,  which  he  will  probably 
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never  use,  will  often  give  him  a  con- 
fidence which  may  enable  him  to  go 
into  queer  places  and  among  queer 
people,  and  do  valuable  work  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  left  undone.  In 
extreme  cases  also  it  will  serve  against 
the  fierce  dogs  on  the  mountains ;  in 
very  extreme  cases  only,  for  he  who 
slays  the  dog  may  have  to  do  the  same 
for  the  master.  But  if  attacked  by 
two  or  more  dogs  at  once,  for  whom 
stick  and  stone  have  no  terrors,  a 
revolver  must  he  used,  or  the  matter 
may  become  serious,  for  the  dogs  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  wolves ; 
if  one  dog  is  killed  it  will  be  enough, 
sometimes  a  shot  in  the  air  will  be 
sufficient,  and  then  you  must  avoid 
the  shepherd  himself  as  you  best  can. 

Two  things  have  given  Salonica  a 
bad  name ;  the  massacre  of  the  two 
consuls  ten  years  ago,  and  the  constant 
brigandage  in  the  district.  As  to  the 
former,  it  was  the  work  solely  of  the 
lowest  part  of  the  populace,  infuriated 
by  a  religious  quarrel  with  the  Greek 
Church,  and  finally  inflamed  by  the 
gratuitous  presence  of  the  two  consuls 
who  were  identified  with  the  opposite 
party.  The  story  was  well  enough 
known  at  the  time.  For  some  days 
the  Mussulman  population,  already 
distracted  by  the  political  troubles 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  deposition 
of  Abdul  Aziz,  had  been  excited  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Greek  priests  to 
give  up  to  her  parents  a  young  girl 
who  herself  wished  to  enter  the  ortho- 
dox communion.  On  the  fatal  day  a 
meeting  was  announced  in  one  of  the 
mosques  in  order  to  protest  against 
this  slight  to  the  Mahometan  religion, 
and  nothing  further  would  have  oc- 
curred, had  not  the  two  consuls,  im- 
pelled by  a  foolish  curiosity,  and 
relying  on  their  inviolability,  entered 
the  place  of  assembly.  They  were 
recognized ;  the  mob  waxed  furious  at 
their  insulting  presence,  and  barred 
their  exit.  The  leading  Turks  present 
stood  round  them  as  a  guard,  and  for 
a,  long  time  kept  the  rabble  at  bay, 
and  had  the  Governor  sent  at  once  for 
the  men  of- wars'  men  from  the  harbour, 


(the  soldiers  were  accidentally  in  the 
country  districts)  all  would  have  been 
well ;  but  he  lost  his  head,  hesitated, 
the  mob  broke  down  all  resistance  and 
beat  and  hacked  the  unlucky  consuls 
to  death.  In  less  than  a  week,  seven- 
teen ships  of  war  were  in  the  port. 
The  Turks  did  all  they  could  by  way 
of  reparation  ;  they  paid  huge  sums  to 
the  bereaved  families,  and  hanged  the 
ringleaders  on  the  quay,  some  in  bra- 
vado fitting  the  noose  to  their  owu 
throats  and  jumping  off  the  ladder. 
But  the  office  of  the  victims  and  the 
terrible  circumstances  of  the  crime 
have  darkened  and  perpetuated  the 
stain  on  the  reputation  of  Salonica. 

The  causes  and  character  of  Mace- 
donian brigandage  are  complicated  by 
a  possible  political  element ;  but  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  learn  the  true  state 
of  the  question.  Turks  and  philo- 
Turks  assert  positively  that  it  is  sup- 
ported by  secret  societies  in  Bulgaria 
and  Greece,  with  the  view  of  discredit- 
ing the  Ottoman  Government  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Powers ;  but  in  spite  of 
the  preponderance  of  Greeks  in  the 
brigand  band?,  one  is  loth  to  believe 
in  the  complicity  of  the  Greek  nation, 
even  through  a  secret  society.  In  any 
case,  the  authorities  are  absolutely 
innocent  of  such  foul  play,  and  do 
what  they  can  in  the  absence  of  an 
extradition  treaty.  It  would  be  well, 
nevertheless,  to  be  more  careful,  and 
not  to  allow  notorious  ruffians  to  har- 
bour in  Thessaly,  as  was  asserted  to  be 
the  case  not  long  ago,  for  no  diplomatic 
jealousies  ought  to  give  security  to  a 
blood-stained  monsterlike  the  infamous 
Nicko,  who  was  said  to  have  lived  for 
some  time  at  Larissa.  The  taking  of 
Colonel  Synge  was  the  least  of  this 
brute's  misdeeds,  the  atrocious  character 
of  which  shocked  even  his  own  vil- 
lainous profession.  Here  is  one  which 
can  be  absolutely  certified.  Some  years 
ago  he  took  two  little  children,  for 
whom  he  demanded  four  and  three 
hundred  liras  respectively.  The  larger 
sum  was  paid,  and,  like  a  strict  man 
of  business,  he  gave  up  the  child ; 
in  the  second  case  he  had  to  do  with 
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poor  parents  to  whom  the  sum  de- 
manded was  an  impossibility.  Fifty 
liras  were  sent  up,  and  sent  back 
again.  The  wretched  parents  sold  all 
that  they  had,  raised  a  subscription, 
and  got  together  another  hundred. 
Nicko  sent  this  back  as  before,  with 
the  brief  message  that,  if  he  was  not 
satisfied  in  three  days,  the  child  would 
not  be  living.  He  kept  his  word ;  the 
parents  received  the  body  in  four 
quarters,  and  Nicko  told  his  own 
horrified  ruffians  that  business  was 
business,  in  this  as  in  anything 
else. 

But  be  the  causes  what  they  may, 
the  country  is  never  quite  safe,  even 
though  no  cases  of  brigandage  have 
occurred  for  months,  or  even  years. 
The  Turkish  authorities  do  their  best 
spasmodically ;  but  they  cannot  clear 
out  Olympus,  so  long  as  the  dubious 
frontier-line  runs  among  that  mass  of 
mountains.  Nor  do  they  quite  seem 
to  realize  the  full  extent  of  the  offence 
against  society  and  the  discredit  to 
themselves  which  are  involved  in  the 
continual  existence  of  brigandage  ;  for 
when  they  do  lay  the  offenders  by  the 
heels,  they  often  inflict  upon  them  wholly 
inadequate  punishment.  A  case  like 
Colonel  Synge's  galvanizes  them  into 
energy  for  the  time,  while  an  angry 
Consul  threatens  a  visit  from  the 
Squadron,  and  the  deduction  of  the 
ransom  from  the  Cyprus  surplus  ;  but 
no  one  who  knows  Turkey  can  expect 
that  to  last.  Let  no  one  make  a  mis- 
take about  the  character  of  a  Greek 
brigand-chief  :  he  is  not  a  picturesque, 
chivalrous  rascal,  a  King  of  the  Moun- 
tains, a  Byronic  freebooter ;  he  is  a 
filthy,  sordid,  cruel  trader  in  human 
flesh  and  blood,  with  as  brutal  an 
attention  to  business  as  the  most  un- 
washed, rum-drinking,  slave-master  of 
fiction.  To  be  sure,  he  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  ladies  in  bondage, 
because  it  does  not  do  to  be  encum- 
bered with  captives  who  cannot  keep 
up  with  his  band  in  the  flight  to  the 
mountains ;  if  he  is  obliged,  as  in  the 
last  case,  to  take  the  wife  also,  he 
sends  her  back  to  treat  for  the  ransom. 


This  latter  is  a  mere  question  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  an  Englishman  is 
worth  a  good  deal  more  than  any  one 
else.  Nicko  began  with  a  demand  for 
.£20,000  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Synge  ; 
and  finally  released  him  (thanks  to  the 
diplomacy  and  unremitting  exertions 
of  Mi*.  Blunt,  the  well-known  Consul- 
General  of  Great  Britain  at  Salonica) 
for  £14,000  and  forty  gold  watches, 
the  latter  being  bought  for  something 
less  than  a  pound  apiece  in  Salonica. 
The  money  was  paid  in  gold  and  every 
coin  was  counted  and  tested  by  the 
commercial  robber,  two  or  three  which 
had  become  a  trifle  light  being  rejected  : 
and,  as  Mr.  Blunt's  Icavass  ruefully 
remarks,  they  gave  him  nothing  for 
bringing  it  all  the  way  up  the  moun- 
tain. These  brigands  seem  to  treat 
their  prisoners  fairly  well,  so  long  as 
all  goes  right,  giving  them  what  food 
is  procurable,  and  allowing  them  the 
use  of  newspapers  and  the  like,  sent 
up  by  their  friends ;  while  nothing 
delights  them  so  much  as  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  belligerent  powers 
treating  with  the  authorities  on  equal 
terms.  But  let  any  hitch  occur,  and  they 
will  threaten  anything — from  making 
their  victim  into  a  human  bonfire  with 
petroleum  (as  they  did  to  Colonel 
Synge),  to  simply  going  through  the 
pantomimic  action  four  or  five  times  a 
day  of  cutting  his  throat.  These  plea- 
sant threats,  combined  with  the  tor- 
ture of  bonds  and  the  far  worse  agony 
of  hope  deferred,  make  a  thirty  days' 
detention  in  Olympus  a  terrible  ordeal 
which  leaves  an  abiding  mark  on  those 
that  have  endured  it. 

There  are  never  brigands  actually 
established  in  the  plain  of  Salonica  : 
their  haunts  are  the  district  under 
Olympus,  and  the  mountains  near 
Monastir  and  Serres  ;  but  give  them 
time  to  hear  of  a  prize  worth  taking  in 
the  lowland,  and  they  will  come  far 
and  brave  much  to  take  it.  Colonel 
Synge's  farm  lay  only  three  hours  from 
the  Vardar  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
village,  but  the  brigands  attacked  him 
and  set  his  house  on  fire  unmolested. 
Mr.  Soutar  was  taken  in  the  peninsula 
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of  Cassandra,  the  western  prong  of 
Chalcidice,  by  the  brigands  from  Olym- 
pus, Manuel,  Aristides,  and  Nicolas, 
who  crossed  the  gulf  with  their  band 
of  ruffians  in  a  caique,  and  carried  off 
their  prize  from  the  middle  of  a  brigade 
of  soldiers.  This  will  show  that  no 
one,  and  least  of  all  an  Englishman 
after  these  enormous  ransoms  paid 
by  the  British  Government,  can  ever 
be  safe  for  long ;  and  he  must  either 
make,  as  we  did,  short  expeditions 
of  two  or  three  days  only  from  a  town, 
or  take  his  chance.  The  old  bands  are 
now  broken  up,  but  some  of  their 
members  are  still  at  large,  and  the 
stray  cases  that  occur  from  time  to 
time  near  the  mountains  show  that 
the  danger  still  exists,  and  would 
become  pressing  did  a  suitable  prize 
expose  himself.  Police  and  guards 
generally  are  not  of  much  avail ;  they 
would,  and  indeed  could,  do  little 
against  an  organized  attack,  while 
with  the  solitary  highwayman  the 
traveller  himself  could  probably  cope  ; 
but  they  certainly  give  an  official  air 
to  the  party  which  commands  respect 
in  the  villages,  and  might  make  a 
weak  band  of  brigands  chary  of  attack- 
ing. In  any  case,  if  the  Consul's 
advice  is  not  implicitly  followed,  the 
captive  traveller  has  no  claim  on  his 
government  for  ransom.  The  brigand 
has,  as  a  rule,  no  other  calling  ;  he  is 
not  an  impecunious  shepherd  who  takes 
to  the  road,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
Albania,  but  his  villainous  trade  is 
almost  hereditary.  He  plays  as  a  rule 
for  his  own  hand,  killing  his  prisoners 
if  not  ransomed,  or  if  he  be  too  hotly 
pursued,  as  in  the  terrible  case  of  Mr. 
Vyner  in  Attica;  but  he  doubtless  takes 
to  himself  some  credit  for  being  a  good 
if  somewhat  disreputable  patriot. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  great  marshy 
plain  lies  all  that  remains  of  Pella. 
We  left  the  city  founded  by  the  weak, 
cruel  Cassander,  still  as  full  of  life  as 
it  had  been  through  all  its  long 
chequered  history ;  we  came,  six  hours 
later,  to  the  city  of  the  mighty  Philip 
to  find  it  as  though  it  had  never  been. 


A  Roman  fountain,  two  bits  of  fluted 
Doric  columns  near  Alaklisi,  a  frag- 
ment of  wall,  some  scattered  rubbish, 
was  all  that  we  could  find  of  the  crea- 
tion of  one  of  the  world's  master- 
minds, the  city  Avhereby  Philip  sig- 
nalized the  birth  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  the  city  which  gave  birth  to 
Alexander  and  moulded  the  destinies 
of  two  continents.  And  yet  beyond  all 
doubt  this  is  as  Philip  himself  would 
have  wished  ;  that  it  is  desolate  to- 
day while  Salonica  lives,  is  only  the 
sequence  of  his  far-seeing,  ever-happy 
schemes.  No  one  who  has  stood  on 
the  site  of  Pella  and  looked  at  the 
dull  marsh  and  level  plain  below, 
marking  the  remoteness  of  the  sea 
and  the  absence  of  all  strategical  im- 
portance in  the  position,  can  suppose 
for  one  moment  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  permanent  capital  of  the  new 
Empire  of  Macedon.  Little  wonder 
that  Alexander  was  suspected  of  a 
preference  for  an  Asiatic  capital.  Why 
then  did  Philip  found  it  ]  Study  the 
history  of  the  Macedonian  people,  read 
Alexander's  speech  to  the  mutineers 
at  Opis  (be  it  Arrian's  or  be  it  Alex- 
ander's), and  it  will  become  evident 
enough.  Mr.  Tozer,  who  is  one  of  the 
very  few  who  have  been  actually  on 
the  site,  says  that  Philip  wished  to 
bring  his  people  nearer  to  the  sea 
than  they  had  been  at  Yodina  or 
Monastir  ;  he  should  rather  have  said 
that  Philip  wished  to  bring  his  people 
into  the  plain,  to  make  them  from, 
wild  mountaineers  the  civilized  world- 
conquerors  that  they  became.  Pella 
could  never  have  been  a  port  of  con- 
sequence. When  it  was  created,  Mace- 
donia was  still  shut  out  of  her  own 
seaboard  and  not  yet  prepared  to 
assert  her  right  thereto  ;  but  Pella  in 
the  plain  proved  the  essential  point  of 
departure,  whence  the  transformed  high- 
landers  marched  to  subdue  their  whilom 
rivals  of  Thrace,  to  crush  in  Olynthus 
the  Hellenic  monopoly  of  their  sea- 
board ;  to  annex  Thessaly,  to  spare 
Athens,  to  traverse  Asia  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Hyphasis.  Hence 
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the  enormous  interest  of  this  vacant 
site,  the  more  suggestive  for  its  very 
vacancy. 

No  one  who  looks  at  the  marsh  can 
believe  in  its  having  ever  furnished 
decent  communication  with  the  sea ; 
but  at  the  same  time  its  unhealthiness 
is  probably  mythical.  We  saw  no 
signs  of  disease  in  Jenidjeh,  and  felt 
no  bad  effects  from  our  stay  there.  It 
is  accordingly  not  for  the  port  or 
canal  that  an  archaeologist  should 
search,  but  for  the  city  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alaklisi.  The  object 
of  our  visit  was  to  estimate  the  pos- 
sible success  of  such  research,  and  we. 
were  compelled  to  admit  that  it  was 
by  no  means  assured.  The  site  is  so 
vast,  the  indications  are  so  slight,  and 
the  difficulties  of  procuring  labour  and 
obtaining  security  would  be  very  great 
in  existing  circumstances.  Add  to  this 
that  the  whole  site  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  proprietors  must  be 
bought  out  at  a  considerable  cost  from 
their  fertile  fields.  If  excavation  be 
anywhere  undertaken,  it  must  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  track  which 
leads  from  Alaklisi  across  the  main 
road,  and  which  is  marked  by  the  two 
broken  Doric  columns  aforesaid.  The 
difficulties  once  overcome,  much  ought 
to  be  found,  for  neither  Alaklisi  nor  Je- 
nidjeh have  stolen  very  much;  the  city 
wall  seems  mainly  to  have  been  quar- 
ried for  the  latter.  An  uninteresting, 
stifling,  dirty  place  is  this  successor  of 
Pella,  in  whose  khan  we  slept  in  despite 
of  noisy  soldiers  (collected  there  with 
a  view  to  coming  troubles  on  the  fron- 
tier) and  obtrusive  entomological  speci- 
mens. Far  more  interesting  in  many 
ways  is  the  Bulgarian  village  of  Ala- 
klisi on  the  other  side  of  the  old  site, 
with  its  barbarian  population  from 
whom  we  bought  various  relics  of 


Pella,  including  some  eighty  coins,  for 
about  five  shillings  sterling.  Jenidjeh 
is  full  of  refugees  from  Bulgaria, 
living  in  very  holes  of  the  earth, 
though,  we  were  told,  of  good  position 
in  their  own  country.  A  wild-looking 
lot  is  that  one  meets  between  the 
Vardah  and  Jenidjeb,  each  sullen  man 
sitting  sideways  on  his  mule  or  don- 
key, armed  to  the  teeth,  and  riding 
silently  on  in  Indian  file.  The  cus- 
tomary salutations  to  the  passing  tra- 
veller seem  little  in  vogue  here,  and 
altogether  one  hardly  covets  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance.  The  strangest 
group  that  we  passed  consisted  of  five 
dancing  bears  of  all  ages,  sleeping 
peacefully  in  the  sun  by  the  side  of 
their  snoring  masters !  Animal  life 
was  further  represented  by  numbers  of 
buffaloes,  used  for  draught,  countless 
coneys  or  lemurs,  cranes  and  herons  in 
the  marshes,  and  storks  on  trees  and 
chimneys.  Near  the  fountain  of  Pel 
an  eagle  has  also  taken  possession  of  a 
tree,  but  he  sailed  away  unscathed 
from  an  attack  with  our  only  avail- 
able weapon  of  long  range,  a  Martini 
rifle. 

But  whatever  the  defects  of  Pella  as 
a  site,  whatever  the  dulness  and  dead- 
ness  of  its  marshes,  one  need  only  lift 
one's  eyes  to  the  glorious  mountain 
ring  encircling  it  in  a  half -moon 
from  the  superb  Olympus  to  the  long 
white-capped  blue  line  running  down 
in  front  of  Cavalla.  It  was  worth  the 
journey  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  that 
gorgeous  arc,  even  had  the  site  of 
Pella  no  other  interest ;  and  we  left 
the  solitary  plateau,  if  with  subdued 
hopes  of  resuscitating  the  city  of 
Philip,  at  least  with  an  understand- 
ing of  the  motives  of  its  foundation. 

D.    G.    HOGAKTH. 
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BY   AN    OLD    PUPIL. 


IN  Mr.  Locker-Lampson's  "  Patch- 
work "  he  tells  us  of  meeting  a  distin- 
guished acquaintance  to  whom  he  hap- 
pened to  speak  of  the  Athenaeum  Club 
as  a  delightful  place,  because  it  gave 
you  the  best  chance  of  meeting  the  most 
interesting  people — artists  and  men  of 
science,  statesmen  and  soldiers,  great 
travellers  and  great  scholars.  His  re- 
mark however  failed  to  elicit  any 
sympathy,  the  reply  being,  "  Yes  ;  that 
is  all  very  well  if  you  want  to  meet 
that  sort  of  person,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  one  doesn't  "  !  To  those  whose 
opportunities  are  limited  the  superb 
indifference  of  such  a  rejoinder  will 
sound  even  more  grotesque  than  to 
members  of  the  Athenaeum  Club.  When 
we  do  find  a  remarkable  man  interesting 
it  is  difficult  to  over-rate  a  privilege 
that  so  rarely  offers  itself. 

The  subject  of  this  paper,  dead  many 
years  since,  has  acquired  enviable  dis- 
tinction in  a  book 1  which  at  least 
cannot  be  accused  of  indiscriminate 
panegyric.  His  claim  to  be  remem- 
bered is  therefore  to  some  extent  a 
public  one,  and  may  furnish  these  re- 
miniscences with  their  excuse,  if  any 
other  be  needed  than  the  personal 
affection  of  a  pupil.  Our  acquaint- 
ance was  short  indeed :  it  lasted 
little  more  than  a  month — two  periods 
I  think  of  about  a  fortnight  each, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  nearly 
two  years,  but  they  were  fortnights  of 
such  rare  enjoyment  as  are  not  imme- 
diately suggested  by  the  words  pri- 
vate tuition.  When  some  twenty- 
two  years  ago  I  asked  a  friend  to  find 
me  some  one  in  London  with  whom  I 

1  Mark   Pattison's   "Memoirs,"   page  142. 
He  speaks  of  Hyman  "as  offering  in  hit  talk 
a  type  of  high  scholarship  which  I  had  never 
been  in  contact  with  before." 
No.  358. — VOL.  LX. 


could  read,  the  name  of  Hyman  was 
unknown  to  me  ;  and  my  friend  could 
tell  me  nothing  about  him  except  that 
he  was  a  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  and 
that  a  schoolfellow  had  pronounced  him 
an  excellent  "coach."  He  had  been, 
I  believe,  a  lecturer  at  King's  College, 
and  when  he  gave  up  the  post  lived  on 
in  London  in  lodgings,  taking  pupils 
when  they  were  sent  to  him.  The  house 
where  he  lodged  when  I  knew  him  was 
in  Porchester  Place,  off  the  EdgwaTe 
Road.  The  only  facts  about  himself 
that  I  remember  his  telling  me  were 
that  his  father  was  a  German  Jew,  and 
(I  think)  that  he  had  been  at  school  at 
Reading.  Long  afterwards  at  Oxford, 
the  late  Rector  of  Lincoln  College  spoke 
to  me  of  him :  "  Hyman  ",  he  said,  "  was 
the  first  man  who  taught  me  what 
scholarship  meant '''.  These  words  made 
me  think  of  the  vast  gulf  which  there 
then  was  between  my  opportunities  and 
my  deserts.  I  had  left  school,  and  was 
then  engaged  in  the  somewhat  humili- 
ating pursuit  of  a  scholarship  which 
had  more  than  once  slipped  from  my 
grasp  as  easily  as  the  ghostly  mother 
of  Ulysses  from  the  hero's  embraces  ; 
and  it  was  in  no  elevated  or  disin- 
terested frame  of  mind  that  I  lighted 
upon  my  good  fortune.  One  can 
scarcely  exaggerate  the  bathos  of  ask- 
ing for  the  services  of  a  man  who 
could  "  tell  you  what  scholarship 
meant ",  to  get  helped  to  a  scholar- 
ship !  But  little  as  I  deserved  "  the 
blind  benefit  of  fate"  thus  conferred 
on  me,  it  did  not  take  long  to  discover 
that  something  different  in  kind  as  well 
as  in  degree  from  ordinary  "coach- 
ing "  had  fallen  to  my  lot.  It  seemed 
to  me  almost  at  once  that  this  man 
had  read  more  books  than  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  that  he  gave  you  the  marrow 
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of  his  reading  "  like  wealthy  men  who 
care  not  how  they  give  ".  The  differ- 
ence in  degree  spoken  of  above  may  be 
understood  very  literally.  I  was  sup- 
posed to  go  for  an  hour's  lesson ;  when  I 
called  to  make  arrangements,  he  begged 
that  the  lesson  might  be  an  hour  and  a 
half,  as  he  "  wasted  men's  time  so  by 
talking";  I  seldom  got  away,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  under  three  hours,  and  would 
not  have  grudged  another  two,  so  rich 
was  the  reward  of  listening.  He  could 
illustrate  at  pleasure  anything  we  were 
reading  from  ancient  or  modern  litera- 
ture, and  never  missed  a  chance  of  an 
apposite  story.  Like  Praed's  Vicar,  his 
talk 

Slipped  from  politics  to  puns, 

And  passed  from  Mahomet  to  Moses. 

Great  scholars  are  not  generally  cre- 
dited with  superfluous  modesty,  but  I 
never  knew  any  one  so  distrustful  as 
Hyman  of  his  own  reputation.  He 
thought  his  college  paid  him  almost  an 
extravagant  compliment  in  asking  him 
to  continue  examining  for  Fellowships, 
adding  that  it  was  of  coarse  only  a 
pretty  act  of  courtesy,  as  he  had  been 
long  left  behind  in  the  race  of  learning. 
He  always  denied  any  knowledge  of 
modern  languages,  but  when  I  assumed 
in  consequence  that  he  read  Dante, 
whom  he  was  quoting,  in  a  translation, 
he  broke  in  with  fervid  eagerness,  "  Oh, 
no,  sir.  I  never  could  abide  transla- 
tions. My  accent  you  see  is  dreadful, 
but  I  can  make  them  out — I  can  make 
them  out."  I  ought  to  mention  that 
he  had  this  Johnsonian  peculiarity  of 
invariably  addressing  you  with  "  Sir  ". 
There  was  one  phrase  of  his  indicating 
a  certain  amount  of  self-complacency, 
but  even  that  was  impersonal.  When 
he  was  conscious  that  he  had  told  a 
more  than  usually  good  story,  he 
would  look  up  and  say,  "  Very  funny 
fellows  those,  sir ;  very  funny  fellows 
those."  He  told  me  that  he  thought 
he  had  read  most  of  "  the  pretty  books 
that  were  going  ",  meaning  literature 
as  distinguished  from  works  of  science 
and  philosophy.  Even  in  these  last 
he  had  of  course  to  make  exceptions  in 


classical  literature — as  "Of  course,  sir,  I 
know  all  my  Aristotle  pretty  well."  He 
certainly  did  know  the  classics  pretty 
well,  and  pretty  well  by  heart.  When 
I  began  reading  Homer  with  him  I 
noticed  he  had  no  book — no  books  in 
fact,  except  three  dictionaries  on  which 
sat  three  cats,  taking  up  a  sort  of 
official  position  as  friends  and  coun- 
sellors !  At  the  head  of  the  table  was 
a  stuffed  cat,  indicating  the  strength 
and  continuity  of  his  friendships,  and 
that  he  was  not  enslaved  to  the  prin- 
ciple Le  Roi  est  mart!  Vive  le  Roi ! 
But  he  did  not  feel  the  want  of  books, 
certainly  not  of  a  Homer.  Start  him 
with  the  first  line,  and  he  knew  at 
once  where  you  were,  and  could  cor- 
rect your  blunders  as  promptly  as  if 
he  had  the  text  before  his  eyes.  I 
believe  that  at  any  given  place  in^ 
Homer  he  could  have  quoted  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  lines.  There 
was  something  specially  delightful 
about  the  way  he  would  dwell  on 
the  best  things  in  famous  books.  The 
sixth  .^Eneid  and  the  speech  of  Pericles 
were  prime  favourites.  His  body  would 
be  bent  double  with  fervour  as  he 
tasted  these  choice  morsels  again  and 
again — dulcem  elaborabat  saporem. 

And  historical  characters  he  found 
no  less  moving  than  famous  passages. 
Csesar  was  his  great  admiration — 
"  No  one  to  put  against  him,  sir,  is 
there  1 "  he  would  say,  "  no  one  to  put 
against  him."  He  never  however 
exalted  the  ancients  at  the  expense  of 
the  moderns,  was  tender  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  at  the  same  time 
quite  abreast  of  the  criticism  of  the 
nineteenth.  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  quoting  Gibbon,  whom  he  ranked 
above  all  other  historians.  At  the 
same  time  he  took  a  little  amusement 
out  of  the  eighteenth  century,  much 
as  he  loved  it,  for  its  scant  knowledge 
of  Greek,  and  its  apparent  preference 
for  Latin  literature. 

He  was  distrustful  of  the  mere 
antiquarian  scholar,  and  hinted  wick- 
edly that  there  were  some  like  the 
fellow-prisoner  of  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field  Avho  would  be  not  unwilling  to 
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practise  incantations  with  the  name  of 
Sanconiathon.  Speaking  once  of  a 
man,  then  well  known  in  the  world  of 
scholarship,  he  said  to  me :  "  Don't 
they  say,  sir,  that  he  knows  more 
Greek  than  any  one  in  England,  with- 
out knowing  anything  else  ? "  ! 

It  was  said  that  at  King's  College  he 
was  a  very  pungent  critic  of  those 
whose  scholarly  equipment  was  less 
complete  than  his  own.  I  feel  sure 
these  criticisms  must  have  been  humor- 
ous rather  than  bitter.  It  was  often 
not  a  little  irritating  and  disappoint- 
ing to  be  asked  if  one  had  heard  some 
of  the  terrible  things  said  by  the 
famous  people  in  old  Oxford  days  of 
one  another  (Whately,  I  remember, 
was  of  the  number),  and  the  next 
minute  to  be  denied  them  from  con- 
siderations of  humanity  ;  "  Ah  well, 
sir,"  Hyman  would  say,  ''  I  don't  think 
I'll  tell  you.  It's  not  good  for  young 
men  to  hear  these  bitter  things  "  ! 

The  thing  which  naturally  im- 
pressed you  most  in  Hyman's  teaching 
was  the  way  in  which  he  brought  all 
his  knowledge  to  bear  on  one  place ;  so 
that  over  and  above  full  verbal  expo- 
sition and  interpretation  you  would 
get  illustrations  without  end,  some 
serious  and  some  playful,  of  the  pas- 
sage before  you.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
books  which  we  have  felt  to  be  more 
instructive  than  many  teachers ;  though 
as  a  rule  the  Platonic  indictment 
against  books,  and  the  solemn  silence 
they  preserve  when  you  most  wish  to 
ask  them  questions,  is  a  phrase  that 
we  can  all  understand.  And  when  you 
are  talking  to,  and  can  question  a  man 
who  carries  ever  so  lightly  a  weight  of 
learning  which  two-and-twenty  Hom- 
eric waggons  would  not  enable  his 
hearer  to  put  to  ready  use,  the  educat- 
ing power  of  such  talk  is  something 
very  different  even  from  a  very  good 
book — something,  perhaps,  which  the 
strongest  minds  can  do  without,  but 
which  to  all,  except  the  strongest, 
renders  such  a  service  that  they  must 
be  very  dull  or  very  graceless  if  they 
are  not  the  better  for  it  iu  heart  and 
head.  Hyman  was  a  man  who  never 


divorced  the  manner  from  the  matter 
of  his  author.  Just  because  he  held 
Plato  to  be  something  greater  than  the 
particles  he  uses,  no  study  of  his  parti- 
cles would  seem  to  him  too  great,  if 
they  contributed  anything  whatsoever 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  man 
and  his  mind. 

There  was  another  side  to  Hyman's 
character  which  lent  it  a  further 
charm,  and  made  it  impossible  for  his 
pupils  to  be  anything  else  than  his 
friends.  The  Humanities  were  his 
studies  in  every  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  the  ingenuous  arts  have  seldom 
done  their  work  so  finely.  Those  who 
had  seen  some  of  his  queer  ways,  and 
had  heard  of  some  of  his  queer  habits, 
and  how  he  lived  all  alone,  might  be 
excused  for  thinking  that  such  a  man 
would  prove  somewhat  of  a  crazed  and 
crusty  old  scholar.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  were  things  about  him  that 
were  strange  enough  ;  and  I  fear  that 
as  his  health  gave  way,  his  mind  gave 
way  with  it.  Even  when  I  knew  him, 
it  was  said  that  he  would  cut  his  books 
to  pieces  after  he  had  read  them.  But 
whatever  these  habits  amounted  to, 
they  never  affected  the  relevancy  and 
vivacity  of  his  talk  or  the  beauty 
and  courtesy  of  his  manners.  There 
is  an  ancient  story  of  a  famous  per- 
sonage who,  on  a  visit  to  India,  at 
some  place  where  he  was  entertained 
was  not  a  little  pained  at  finding 
"Welcome"  written  over  the  lunatic 
asylum  !  Had  officious  people  confined 
this  eccentric  old  scholar  for  the  in- 
felicitous use  he  made  of  his  scissors 
and  for  his  other  vagaries,  I  would 
hazard  the  assertion  that  any  visitors 
he  might  have  had  would  have  got 
such  a  welcome  as  not  many  of  the 
sane  know  how  to  give — not  even 
when  they  put  into  it  all  the  gracious- 
ness  they  can  command.  His  power 
of  entertaining  was  much  more  than 
mere  cleverness.  He  had  that  beau- 
tiful ancient  courtesy  which,  while  it 
never  forgets  what  may  be  claimed 
by  the  'code,  adds  not  a  little  on  the 
score  of  equity.  Such  courtesy  treats 
the  stranger  as  if  the  presumption 
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were  in  favour  of  his  being  good 
company,  is  easy  itself,  and  tries  to 
make  him  so ;  and  has  at  least  this 
degree  of  success,  that  he  becomes 
much  better  company  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been.  I  have  never, 
I  think,  met  any  one  who  under- 
stood better  than  Hyman  what  may  be 
called  the  optimism  of  good  manners. 
I  well  remember  how  one  day  a  school 
friend  called  for  me  before  our  lesson 
was  over.  He  came  up  stairs  by  invi- 
tation, and  sat  with  us  during  the  few 
minutes  we  were  finishing  our  book. 
When  we  had  got  to  the  end,  Hyman 
turned  to  my  friend,  and  in  the  easiest, 
pleasantest  manner,  drew  him  out 
about  his  work  and  his  office,  ques- 
tioning him  about  Somerset  House 
with  as  much  interest  as  if  it  had 
been  the  Roman  forum,  where  there 
were  still  to  be  gathered  floating  tradi- 
tions of  Cicero  and  Hortensius.  The 
interview  was  never  forgotten,  and  I 
was  often  asked  afterwards  about 
"  that  wonderful  old  fellow,  your 
coach  ",1  Hyman  himself  preferred 
this  designation,  and  would  humorously 
dwell  on  the  honourable  traditions  of 
his  calling.  ["  Milton,  sir,"  he  used  to 
say,  "  was  a  coach,  and  Bob  Lowe  has 
been  a  coach,  and  I'm  a  coach." 

But  there  was  something  in  him 
beyond  courtesy ;  there  was  real  friend- 
liness. He  remembered  all  his  friends 
with  affection,  and  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  their  having  enemies.  Speak- 
ing of  a  very  distinguished  pupil — an 
extreme  republican — he  said  once  to 
me,  "  I  believe  they  think  he  would 
send  all  the  Tories  to  the  guillotine — 
but,  sir,  if  you  could  hear  his  kindly 
laugh,  you  would  never  believe  he 
wanted  to  guillotine  any  one." 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  I  had  a 
curious  illustration  of  his  humanity  in 
the  commonest  sense.  I  would  not 
stay,  for  he  was  going  out — a  thing 
sufficiently  remarkable  as  he  had 
formerly  made  it  a  rule  to  take  no 

1  He  was  not  really  old,  by  the  way,  at  that 
time  ;  not  much  over  fifty,  I  should  think, 
but  he  looked  much  more.  He  was  "  Ireland  " 
Scholar  in  1834. 


exercise.  "  My  friend  and  I,  sir,"  he 
said,  "  are  going  out.  I  will  introduce 
you  to  my  friend  directly."  He  opened 
a  door,  and  there  stalked  in  the  leanest 
and  ugliest  old  greyhound  I  ever  be- 
held. When  the  edict  came  out  for 
the  destruction  of  vagrant  dogs,  he 
was  seized  with  a  great  compassion 
for  this  greyhound,  whom  he  had  often 
observed  rushing  past  his  windows. 
Accordingly  he  gave  some  money  to  a 
neighbouring  shopkeeper  to  secure  the 
dog  and  save  it  for  him.  "  Exercise, 
sir,"  he  said,  "  is  good  for  my  friend, 
and  now  I  go  out !  "  A  friend  of  mine 
who  had  seen  them  go  across  the  park 
together,  told  me  they  made  the  most 
wonderful-looking  pair  he  had  ever 
seen  in  his  life. 

Hyrnan's  appearance  was  to  me  sin- 
gularly attractive,  though  it  had  a 
touch  of  the  grotesque.  He  always 
wore  an  ancient  dress-coat,  which  must 
have  been  nearly  coeval  with  the  inven- 
tion of  this  form  of  apparel.  He  was 
tall  and  stooped,  and  his  face  was  lined 
and  seamy  like  an  old  apple,  every 
line  serving  for  a  channel  of  humour 
and  benevolence  as  he  said  some  good 
or  some  kindly  thing.  At  these  times 
he  would  get  up  from  his  chair,  and 
sway  his  body  forward,  and  repeat  his 
sentences  with  a  raised  voice  and  a 
tone  of  mingled  jest  and  earnest,  which, 
once  heard,  no  one  could  ever  forget. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  hard  life 
makes  a  hard  man.  It  was  not  so  in 
his  case.  An  old  clergyman,  a  con- 
temporary of  his,  once  told  me  that 
Hyman  had  nothing  but  his  exhibition 
at  college,  and  that  his  poverty  was 
cruelly  pinching  at  times.  He  told 
me  himself  that  all  he  ever  had  from 
his  father  was  the  half  of  a  five-pound 
note !  (he  did  not  say  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  other  half  !), — "  And 
what  was  I  to  say,  sir,  when  friends 
asked  me  about  a  young  man,  and 
what  he  would  want  at  Oxford?" 
What  indeed  !  But  this  hard  life  had 
never  induced  him  to  adopt  that  prin- 
ciple of  tribal  justice  which  makes 
some  visit  their  spleen  on  their  fellows 
as  a  compensation  for  their  own  hard 
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usage  by  fortune  !  Hyman  was  not  the 
man  to  look  for  such  revenges  from  the 
whirligig  of  time,  and  moved  about 
" this  delightful  world"  as  if  it  had 
been  always  delightful  to  him  ;  though 
it  was  not  Nature  but  humanity  that 
engaged  his  love,  for,  like  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  "happy  human  faces" 
had  more  interest  for  him  than  "  the 
colour  of  a  tulip  or  the  wing  of  a 
butterfly".  I  can  think  of  no  fitter 
epitaph  for  him  than  the  famous  line 
from  his  favourite  sixth  .^Eneid. 
In  Elysium,  we  are  told,  the  poets  and 
heroes  have  their  place  apart,  but 
another  "  blest  seclusion  "  is  reserved 


for  a  still  larger  band, — for  "  those 
whose  services  to  others  have  won 
them  a  grateful  memory". 

I  never  saw  or  heard  anything  of 
the  last  years  of  Hyman's  life,  but 
I  fear  there  was  much  illness  and 
weakness.  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
my  recollections  are  all  of  a  man  at 
his  best  and  brightest.  I  do  not 
know  even  where  he  lies  buried — but 
perhaps  it  is  as  well.  It  is  not  among 
"  the  cold  hie  jacets  of  the  dead  "  that 
we  most  easily  recall  those  richer  lives 
whose  cheery,  generous  warmth  has 
lessened  our  own  poverty. 


TO  LORD  TENNYSON. 

ON   HIS    EIGHTIETH    BIRTHDAY,    AUGUST    6TH,    1889. 

THE  fourscore  years  that  blanch  the  heads  of  men 

Touch  not  immortals,  and  we  bring  to-day 

No  flowers  to  twine  with  laurel  and  with  bay  ; 

Seeing  the  spring  is  with  thee  now,  as  when 

Above  the  wold  and  marsh  and  mellowing  fen 

Thy  song  bade  England  listen.     Powers  decay, 

Hands  fail,  eyes  dim,  tongues  scarce  their  will  can  say, 

But  still  Heaven's  fire  burns  bright  within  thy  pen. — 

Oh  singer  of   the  knightly  days  of  old  ! 

Oh  ringer  of  the  knell  to  lust  and  hate  ! 

Oh  bringer  of  new  hope  from  memory's  shrine ! 

When  God  doth  set  in  Heaven  thy  harp  of  gold, 

The  souls  that  made  this  generation  great 

Shall  own  the  voice  that  helped  their  hearts  was  thine. 
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HIPPOLYTUS  VEILED. 


STUDY       FROM       EURIPIDES. 


CENTURIES  of  zealous  archaeology 
notwithstanding,  many  phases  of  the 
so  varied  Greek  genius  are  recorded 
for  the  modern  student  in  a  kind  of 
shorthand  only,  or  not  at  all.  Even 
for  Pausanias,  visiting  Greece  before 
its  direct  part  in  affairs  was  quite 
played  out,  much  had  perished  or 
grown  dim — of  its  art,  of  the  truth  of 
its  outward  history,  above  all  of  its 
religion  as  a  credible  or  practicable 
thing.  And  yet  Pausanias  visits 
Greece  under  conditions  as  favourable 
for  observation  as  those  under  which 
later  travellers,  Addison  or  Eustace, 
proceed  to  Italy.  For  him  the  impress 
of  life  in  those  old  Greek  cities  is  not 
less  vivid  and  entire  than  that  of 
medieval  Italy  to  ourselves ;  at  Siena, 
for  instance,  with  its  ancient  palaces 
still  in  occupation,  its  public  edifices 
as  serviceable  as  if  the  old  republic 
had  but  just  now  vacated  them,  the  tra- 
dition of  their  primitive  worship  still 
unbroken  in  its  churches.  Had  the 
opportunities  in  which  Pausanias  was 
fortunate  been  ours,  how  many  haunts 
of  the  antique  Greek  life  unnoticed  by 
him  we  should  have  peeped  into, 
minutely  systematic  in  our  pains- 
taking !  how  many  a  view  would 
broaden  out  where  he  notes  hardly 
anything  at  all  on  his  map  of  Greece  ! 

One  of  the  most  curious  phases  of 
Greek  civilization  which  has  thus 
perished  for  us,  and  regarding  which, 
as  we  may  fancy,  we  should  have 
made  better  use  of  that  old  traveller's 
facilities,  is  the  early  Attic  deme-life 
— its  picturesque,  intensely  localised 
variety,  in  the  hollow  or  on  the  spur 
of  mountain  or  sea-shore ;  and  with 
it  many  an  early  growth  of  art 
parallel  to  what  Yasari  records  of 
artistic  beginnings  in  the  smaller 
Italian  cities — many  a  relic  of  primi- 


tive religion.  Colonus  and  Acharna?, 
surviving  still  so  vividly  by  the  magic 
of  Sophocles,  of  Aristophanes,  are  but 
isolated  documents  of  a  wide- spread 
manner  of  life,  in  which,  amid  many 
provincial  peculiarities,  the  first,  yet 
perhaps  the  most  costly  and  telling 
steps  were  made  in  all  the  various 
departments  of  Greek  culture.  Even  in 
the  days  of  Pausanias,  Pirseus  was 
still  traceable  as  a  distinct  township, 
once  the  possible  rival  of  Athens,  with 
its  little  old  covered  market  by  the 
seaside,  and  the  symbolical  picture  of 
the  place  visible  on  the  wall.  And 
that  is  but  the  type  of  what  there  had 
been  to  know  of  three-score  and  more 
village  communities,  having  each  its 
own  altars,  its  special  worship  and 
place  of  civic  assembly,  its  trade  and 
crafts,  its  name  drawn  from  physical 
peculiarity  or  famous  incident,  its  body 
of  heroic  tradition  lingering  on, 
while  Athens,  the  great  deme,  absorbed 
more  and  more  of  those  achievements, 
passing  away  almost  completely  as 
political  factors  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  yet  still  felt,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  in  the  actual  physiognomy  of 
Greece.  That  variety  in  unity,  which 
its  singular  geographical  formation 
secured  to  Greece  as  a  whole,  was  at 
its  utmost  in  these  minute  reflections 
of  the  national  genius,  with  all  the 
relish  of  local  difference — new  art, 
new  poetry,  fresh  ventures  in  political 
combination,  in  the  conception  of  life, 
springing  as  if  straight  from  the  soil, 
like  the  thorn-blossom  of  early  spring 
in  magic  lines  over  all  that  rocky  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  just  here 
that  ancient  habits  clung  most  tena- 
ciously— that  old-fashioned,  homely, 
delightful  existence,  to  which  the 
refugee,  pent  up  in  Athens  in  the 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  looked 
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back  so  fondly.  If  the  impression  of 
Greece  generally  is  but  enhanced  by 
the  littleness  of  the  physical  scene  of 
events  intellectually  so  great — such  a 
system  of  grand  lines,  as  in  one  of  its 
fine  coins,  restrained  within  so  narrow 
a  compass — still  more  would  this  be 
true  of  those  centres  of  country  life. 
Here,  certainly,  was  that  assertion  of 
seemingly  small  interests,  which  brings 
into  free  play,  and  gives  his  utmost 
value  to,  the  individual,  making  warfare, 
equally  with  more  peaceful  rivalries, 
deme  against  deme,  the  mountain 
against  the  plain,  the  sea-shore  (as  in 
our  own  old  Border  life,  but  played 
out  here  by  wonderfully  gifted  people) 
tangible  as  a  personal  history,  to  the 
doubling  of  its  fascination  for  those 
whose  business  is  with  the  contem- 
plation of  the  dramatic  side  of  life. 

As  with  civil  matters,  so  it  was 
also,  we  may  fairly  suppose,  with 
religion  :  the  deme-life  was  a  mani- 
festation of  religious  custom  and 
sentiment,  in  all  their  primitive  local 
variety.  As  Athens,  gradually  draw- 
ing into  itself  the  various  elements 
of  provincial  culture,  developed,  with 
authority,the  central  religious  position, 
the  demes-men  did  but  add  the  worship 
of  Athena  Polias  to  their  own  pre- 
existent  ritual  uses.  Of  local  and 
central  religion  alike,  time  and  cir- 
cumstance had  obliterated  much  when 
Pausanias  came.  A  devout  spirit,  with 
religion  for  his  chief  interest,  eager 
for  the  trace  of  a  divine  footstep, 
anxious  even  in  the  days  of  Lucian  to 
deal  seriously  with  what  had  counted 
for  so  much  to  serious  men,  he  has, 
indeed,  to  lament  that  "  Pan  is  dead  :  " 
— "  They  come  no  longer  !  " — "  The.se 
things  happen  no  longer  !  "  But  the 
Greek,  as  his  very  name  also,  Ilellen, 
was  the  title  of  a  priesthood,  had  been 
religious  abundantly,  sanctifying  every 
detail  of  his  actual  life  with  the  re- 
ligious idea  ;  and  as  Pausanias  goes 
on  his  way  he  finds  many  a  remnant 
of  that  earlier  estate  of  religion,  when, 
as  he  fancied,  it  had  been  nearer  the 
gods,  was  certainly  nearer  the  earth. 
It  is  marked,  even  in  decay,  with 


varieties  of  place ;  and  is  not  only 
continuous  but  in  situ.  At  Phigaleia 
he  makes  his  offerings  to  Derneter, 
agreeably  to  the  paternal  rites  of  the 
inhabitants,  wax,  fruit,  undressed 
wool  "  still  full  of  the  sordes  of  the 
sheep."  A  dream  from  heaven  cuts 
short  his  notice  of  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis.  He  sees  the  stone,  "  big 
enough  for  a  little  man",  on  which 
Silenus  was  used  to  sit  and  rest ;  at 
Athens,  the  tombs  of  the  Amazons,  of 
the  purple-haired  Nisus,  of  Deucalion  : 
— "  it  is  a  manifest  token  that  he  had 
dwelt  there ".  The  worshippers  of 
Poseidon,  even  at  his  temple  among 
the  hills,  might  still  feel  the  earth 
fluctuating  beneath  their  feet.  And 
in  care  for  divine  things,  he  tells  us, 
the  Athenians  outdid  all  other  Greeks. 
Even  in  the  days  of  Nero  it  revealed 
itself  oddly ;  and  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  of  this  temper  the  demes, 
as  the  proper  home  of  conservatism, 
were  exceptionally  expressive.  Scattered 
in  those  remote,  romantic  villages, 
among  their  olives  or  sea- weeds,  lay 
the  heroic  graves,  the  relics,  the  sacred 
images,  often  rude  enough  amid  the 
delicate  tribute  of  later  art ;  that  too 
oftentimes  finding  in  such  retirement 
its  best  inspirations,  as  in  some  Attic 
Fiesole.  Like  a  network  over  the  land 
of  gracious  poetic  tradition,  as  also 
of  undisturbed  ceremonial  usage  sur- 
viving late  for  those  who  cared  to  seek 
it,  the  local  religions  had  been  never 
wholly  superseded  by  the  Avorship  of 
the  great  national  temples ;  were,  in 
truth,  the  most  characteristic  develop- 
ments of  a  faith  essentially  earth-born 
or  indigenous. 

And  how  often  must  the  student  of 
fine  art,  again,  wish  he  had  the  same 
sort  of  knowledge  about  its  earlier 
growth  in  Greece,  he  actually  possesses 
in  the  case  of  the  Italian.  Given  any 
development  at  all  in  these  matters, 
there  must  have  been  phases  of  art, 
which,  if  immature,  were  also  veritable 
expressions  of  power,  intermediate  dis- 
coveries of  beauty,  such  as  are  by  no 
means  a  mere  anticipation  of  service 
only  as  explaining  historically  larger 
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subsequent  achievements,  but  of  perma- 
nent attractiveness  in  themselves,  being 
often,  indeed,  the  true  maturity  of  cer- 
tain amiable  artistic  qualities.  And  in 
regard  to  Greek  art  at  its  best,  the 
Parthenon,  no  less  than  to  medieval  art 
at  its  best,  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the 
more  instructive  light  would  be  de- 
rived rather  from  what  precedes  than 
what  follows  its  central  success,  from 
the  determination  to  apprehend  the 
fulfilment  of  past  adventures  rather 
than  the  eve  of  decline,  in  this  criti- 
cal moment  which  partakes  of  both. 
Of  such  early  promise,  early  achieve- 
ment, we  have  in  the  case  of  Greek  art 
little  to  compare  with  what  is  extant 
of  the  youth  of  the  arts  in  Italy ; 
while  Over  beck's  careful  gleanings  of 
its  history  form  indeed  a  sorry  relic 
as  compared  with  the  intimations  of 
Vasari  regarding  the  Renaissance. 
Fired  by  certain  fragments  of  its  ear- 
lier days,  of  a  beauty, in  truth,  absolute, 
and  vainly  longing  for  more,  the  student 
of  Greek  sculpture  indulges  an  ideal  of 
youthful  energy  therein,  yet  withal  of 
youthful  self-restraint ;  and  again,  as 
with  survivals  of  old  religion,  its 
privileged  home,  he  fancies,  must  have 
been  in  those  venerable  Attic  town- 
ships, as  to  a  large  extent  it  passed 
away  with  them. 

The  budding  of  new  art,  the  survi- 
val of  old  religion,  at  isolated  centres 
of  provincial  life,  where  varieties  of 
human  character  also  were  keen, 
abundant,  asserted  in  correspondingly 
effective  incident — this  is  what  irre- 
sistible fancy  superinduces  on  historic 
details,  themselves  meagre  enough.  The 
sentiment  of  antiquity  is  indeed  a 
characteristic  of  all  cultivated  people, 
even  in  what  may  seem  the  freshest 
ages,  and  not  exclusively  a  humour 
of  our  later  world.  In  the  earliest 
notices  about  them,  as  we  know,  the 
Attic  people  are  already  impressed  by 
the  immense  antiquity  of  their  occu- 
pation of  its  soil,  of  which  they  are 
the  very  first  flower.  And  we  must 
fancy  some  at  least  of  those  old 
demes-men  sentimentally  reluctant  to 
change  their  habits,  fearful  of  losing 


too  much  of  themselves  in  the  larger 
stream  of  life,  clinging  to  what  is  anti- 
quated as  the  work  of  centralization 
goes  on,  needful  as  that  work  was, 
with  the  great  "  Eastern  difficulty " 
already  ever  in  the  distance.  The 
fear  of  Asia,  barbaric,  splendid,  hardly 
known,  yet  haunting  the  curious 
imagination  of  those  who  had  bor- 
rowed thence  the  art  in  which  they 
were  rapidly  excelling  it,  developing, 
as  we  now  see,  crafts  begotten  of  ty- 
rannic and  illiberal  luxury  in  the  in- 
terest of  Greek  humanity,  was  finally  to 
suppress  the  rivalries  of  those  primitive 
centres  of  activity,  the  "  invincible 
armada  "  of  the  common  foe  coming  into 
sight  ;  as,  at  a  later  period,  civil  strife 
was  to  destroy  their  last  traces.  The 
old  hoplite,  from  Rhamnus  or  Acharnse, 
pent  up  in  beleaguered  Athens  during 
that  first  summer  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war, occupying  with  hishousehold  atur- 
ret  of  the  wall,  as  Thucydides  describes 
—one  of  many  picturesque  touches  in 
that  severe  historian — could  well  re- 
member the  ancient  provincial  life  which 
this  conflict  with  Sparta  was  bringing 
to  an  end.  He  could  recall  his  boyish, 
half-scared  curiosity  in  those  Persian 
ships,  coming  first  as  merchantmen,  or 
pirates  on  occasion,  the  half-savage, 
wicked  splendours  of  their  decoration, 
the  monstrous  figure-heads,their  glitter- 
ing freightage.  Men  would  hardly  have 
trusted  their  women  or  children  with 
that  suspicious  crew,  hovering  through 
the  dusk.  There  were  soothsayers, 
indeed,  who  had  long  foretold  what 
happened  soon  after,  giving  shape  to 
vague,  supernatural  terrors.  And 
then  he  had  crept  from  his  hiding- 
place  with  other  lads  to  go  view  the 
enemies'  slain  at  Marathon,  beside 
those  belated  Spartans,  with  whom 
this  new  war  seemed  to  revive  the 
fierce  local  feuds  of  his  younger  days. 
Paraloi  and  Diacrioi  had  ever  been 
rivals.  Very  distant  it  seemed  now, 
with  all  the  stories  he  could  tell ;  for 
in  those  crumbling  little  towns,  as 
heroic  life  had  lingered  on  into  the 
actual,  so,  at  an  earlier  date,  the  super- 
natural into  the  heroic  ;  the  last  traces 
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of  those  divine  visitors  vanishing,  like 
mist  at  dawn,  in  retreat  from  the 
Innd,  on  which,  however,  they  had 
already  begotten  "  our  best  and  oldest 
families". 

It  was  Theseus,  uncompromising 
young  master  of  the  situation,  in  fear- 
less application  of  "  the  modern  spirit  " 
of  his  day  to  every  phase  of  life  where 
it  was  applicable,  who,  at  the  expense  of 
Attica,  had  given  Athens  a  people, 
reluctant  enough,  as  Plutarch  suggests, 
to  desert  "  their  homes  and  religious 
usages  and  many  good  and  gracious 
kings  of  their  own "  for  this  elect 
youth,  who  thus  figures,  passably,  as 
mythic  shorthand  for  civilization, 
making  roads  and  the  like,  facilitat- 
ing travel  (how  usefully  1),  suppressing 
various  forms  of  violence,  but  many 
innocent  things  as  well ;  as  must  needs 
be  in  a  world  where,  even  hand  in 
hand  with  a  god-assisted  hero,  Justice 
goes  blindfold.  He  slays  the  bull  of 
Marathon  and  many  another  local  ty- 
rant, but  also  exterminates  that  de- 
lightful creature,  the  Centaur.  The 
Amazon,  whom  Plato  will  reinstate  as 
the  type  of  improved  womanhood,  has 
but  the  luck  of  Pha3a,  the  sow- pig  of 
Crommyon,  foul  old  landed-proprietor. 
They  exerted,  however,  the  prerogative 
of  poetic  protest,  and  survive  thereby. 
Centaur  and  Amazon,  as  we  see  them 
in  the  fine  art  of  Greece,  represent 
the  regret  of  Athenians  themselves 
for  something  that  could  never  be 
brought  to  life  again,  and  have  their 
pathos.  Those  young  heroes  contend- 
ing with  Amazons  on  the  frieze  of  the 
Mausoleum  had  best  make  haste 
with  their  bloody  work,  if  young 
people's  eyes  can  tell  a  true  story.  A 
type  still  of  progress  triumphant 
through  injustice,  set  on  improving 
things  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  Theseus 
took  occasion  to  attack  the  Amazons 
in  their  mountain  home,  not  long  after 
their  ruinous  conflict  with  Hercules, 
and  hit  them  when  they  were  down. 
That  greater  bully  had  laboured  off  on 
the  world's  highway,  carrying  with  him 
the  official  girdle  of  their  queen,  gift 
of  Ares,  and  therewith,  it  would  seem, 


the  mystic  secret  of  their  strength  ; 
for,  at  sight  of  this  new  foe,  she  came 
to  a  strange  submission  :  the  savage 
virgin  had  turned  to  very  woman,  and 
was  presently  a  wiMing  slave,  return- 
ing on  the  gaily  appointed  ship  in  all 
haste  to  Athens,  where  in  supposed 
wedlock  she  bore  King  Theseus  a 
son. 

With  their  annual  visit  to  the — 
to  the  Gargareans ! — for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  their  species,  parting 
with  their  boys  early,  these  husband- 
less  women  could  hardly  be  supposed 
a  very  happy,  certainly  not  a  very 
joyous  people  ;  figure  rather  as  a  sorry 
measure  of  the  luck  of  the  female  sex 
in  taking  a  hard  natural  law  into  their 
own  hands,  and  by  abnegation  of  all 
tender  companionship  making  shift 
with  bare  independence,  as  a  kind  of 
second-best — the  best  practicable  by 
them  in  the  imperfect  actual  condition 
of  things.  But  the  heart-strings  would 
ache  still  where  the  breast  had  been 
cut  away.  The  sisters  of  Antiope  had 
come,  not  immediately,  but  in  careful 
array  of  battle,  to  bring  back  the 
captive.  All  along  the  weary  roads 
from  the  Caucasus  to  Attica,  their 
traces  had  remained  in  the  great 
graves  of  those  who  died  by  the  way. 
Against  the  little  remnant,  carrying 
on  the  fight  to  the  very  midst  of 
Athens,  Antiope  herself  had  turned, 
all  other  thoughts  transformed  now 
into  wild  idolatry  of  her  hero.  Super- 
stitious, or  in  real  regret,  the  Athenians 
never  forgot  their  tombs.  As  for  An- 
tiope, the  conscience  of  her  perfidy 
remained  with  her,  adding  the  pang 
of  remorse  to  her  own  desertion,  when 
King  Theseus,  with  his  accustomed 
bad  faith  to  women,  set  her,  too,  aside 
in  turn.  Phjedra,  the  true  wife,  was 
already  there,  peeping  suspiciously  at 
her  arrival ;  and  even  as  she  yielded 
to  her  lord's  embraces  the  thought  had 
come  that  a  male  child  might  be  the 
instrument  of  her  anger,  and  one  day 
judge  her  cause. 

In  one  of  those  doomed,  decaying 
villages,  then,  King  Theseus  placed 
the  woman  and  her  babe,  hidden,  yet 
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safe  still  within  the  Attic  border,  as 
men  veil  their  mistakes  or  crimes. 
They  might  pass  away,  they  and  their 
story,  together  with  the  memory  of 
other  antiquated  creatures  of  such 
places,  who  had  had  connubial  deal- 
ings with  the  stars.  The  white,  paved 
waggon -track,  a  by-path  of  the  sacred 
way  to  Eleusis,  zigzagged  through 
sloping  olive-yards,  from  the  plain  of 
silvered  blue,  with  Athens  building  in 
the  distance,  and  passed  the  door  of 
the  rude  stone  house,  furnished  scan- 
tily, no  one  had  ventured  to  inhabit 
of  late  years  till  they  came  there. 
On  the  ledges  of  the  grey  cliffs  above 
the  laurel  groves,  stem  and  foliage  of 
motionless  bronze,  had  spread  their 
tents.  Travellers  bound  northwards 
were  glad  to  repose  themselves  at  The 
Notch,  and  take  directions,  or  pro- 
vision for  their  journey  onwards,  from 
the  highland  people,  who  descended 
hither  to  sell  their  honey,  their  cheese, 
and  woollen  stuff,  in  the  tiny  market- 
place. At  dawn  the  great  stars  seemed 
to  halt  a  while,  burning  as  if  for  sacri- 
fice to  some  pure  deity,  on  those  dis- 
tant, obscurely  named  heights,  like 
broken  swords,  the  rim  of  the  world. 
A  little  later  you  could  just  see  the 
newly  opened  quarries,  like  streaks  of 
snow  on  their  russet-brown  bosoms. 
Thither  in  spring-time  all  eyes  turned 
from  Athens  devoutly,  intent  till  the 
first  shaft  of  lightning  gave  signal  for 
the  departure  of  the  sacred  ship  to 
Delos.  Racing  over  those  rocky  sur- 
faces, the  virgin  air  descended  hither 
with  the  secret  of  profound  sleep,  as 
the  child  lay  in  his  cubicle  hewn  in 
the  stone,  the  white  fleeces  heaped 
warmly  round  him.  In  the  wild 
Amazon's  soul,  to  her  surprise,  and  at 
first  against  her  will,  the  maternal 
sense  had  quickened  from  the  moment 
of  his  conception,  and  (that  burst  of 
angry  tears  with  which  she  had  re- 
ceived him  into  the  world  once  dried 
up)  kindling  more  eagerly  at  every 
token  of  manly  growth,  at  length 
driven  out  every  other  feeling.  And 
this  animal  sentiment,  teaching  the 
human  hand  and  heart  in  her,  had 


become  a  moral  one,  when  King  The- 
seus, leaving  her  in  anger,  visibly  un- 
kind, the  child  had  crept  to  her  side, 
and  tracing  with  small  fingers  the 
wrinkled  lines  of  her  woe-begone  brow, 
carved  there  as  if  by  a  thousand  years 
of  sorrow,  sown  between  them  the  seed 
of  an  undying  sympathy. 

She  was  thus  already  on  the  watch 
for  a  host  of  minute  recognitions  on 
his  part,  of  the  self-sacrifice  involved 
in  her  devotion  to  a  career  of  which 
she  must  needs  drain  out  the  sorrow, 
careful  that  he  might  find  only  the 
joy.  So  far,  amid  that  spare  living, 
the  child,  as  if  looking  up  to  the  warm 
broad  wing  of  her  love  above  him, 
seemed  replete  with  comfort.  Yet  in 
his  moments  of  childish  sickness,  the 
first  passing  shadows  upon  the  deep 
joy  of  her  motherhood,  she  teaches 
him  betimes  to  soothe  or  cheat  pain 
— little  bodily  pains  only,  hitherto — 
ventures  sadly  to  assure  him  of  the 
harsh  necessities  of  life :  "  Courage, 
child  !  Every  one  must  take  his  share 
of  suffering.  Shift  not  thy  body  so 
vehemently.  Pain,  taken  quietly,  is 
more  easily  borne  ". 

Carefully  inverting  the  habits  of  her 
own  rude  childhood,  she  learned  to 
spin  the  wools,  white  and  grey,  to 
clothe  and  cover  him  pleasantly.  The 
spectacle  of  his  unsuspicious  happiness, 
though  at  present  a  matter  of  purely 
physical  conditions,  awoke  a  strange 
sense  of  poetry,  a  kind  of  artistic  sense 
in  her,  watching,  as  her  own  recrea- 
tion in  life  long- deferred,  his  delight 
in  the  little  delicacies  she  prepared  to 
his  liking — broiled  kids'  flesh,  the  red 
wine,  the  mushrooms  sought  through 
the  early  dew — his  hunger  and  thirst 
so  daintily  satisfied,  as  he  sat  at  table, 
like  the  first-born  of  King  Theseus, 
with  two  wax  lights  and  a  fire  at 
dawn  or  nightfall,  dancing  to  the 
prattle  and  laughter,  a  bright  child, 
never  stupidly  weary.  At  times  his 
very  happiness  would  seem  to  her  like 
a  menace  of  misfortune  to  come.  Was 
there  not  with  herself  the  curse  of 
that  unsisterly  action?  and  not  far 
from  him,  the  terrible  danger  of  the 
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father's,  the  step-mother's  jealousy, 
the  mockery  of  those  half-brothers  to 
come  ?  Ah !  how  perilous  for  happi- 
ness the  sensibilities  which  make  him 
so  exquisitely  happy  now  !  Ere  they 
started  on  their  dreadful  visit  to  the 
Minotaur,  says  Plutarch,  the  women 
told  their  sons  and  daughters  many 
tales  and  other  things  to  encourage 
them  ;  and,  even  as  she  had  furnished 
the  child  betimes  with  rules  for  the 
solace  of  bodily  pain,  so  now  she  would 
have  brought  her  own  sad  experience 
into  service  in  precepts  beforehand  for 
the  ejection  of  its  festering  power  out 
of  any  other  trouble  that  might  visit 
him.  Already  those  little  unavoidable 
disappointments  which  are  as  the 
shadow  of  all  conscious  enjoyment, 
were  no  petty  things  to  her,  had  for 
her  their  deeper  pathos,  as  children's 
troubles  will  have,  in  spite  of  the 
longer  chance  before  them  ;  were  as 
the  first  steps  in  a  long  story  of  de- 
ferred hopes,  or  anticipations  of  death 
itself  and  the  end  of  them. 

The  gift  of  Ares  gone,  the  mystic 
girdle  she  would  fain  have  transferred 
to  the  child,  that  bloody  god  of  storm 
and  battle,  hereditary  patron  of  her 
house,  faded  from  her  thoughts  with 
the  memory  of  her  past  life.  The 
more  completely,  because  another  fami- 
liar though  somewhat  forbidding  deity, 
accepting  certainly  a  cruel  and  forbid- 
ding worship,  was  already  in  posses- 
sion, and  reigning  in  the  new  home 
when  she  came  thither.  Only,  thanks 
to  some  kindly  local  influence  (by 
grace,  say,  of  its  delicate  air)  Arte- 
mis, this  other  god  she  had  known  in 
the  Scythian  wilds,  had  put  aside  her 
fierce  ways,  as  she  paused  awhile  on 
her  heavenly  course  among  these  an- 
cient abodes  of  men,  gliding  softly, 
through  their  dreams  mainly,  with 
abundance  of  salutary  touches.  Full, 
in  truth,  of  grateful  memory  for  some 
timely  service  at  human  hands !  In 
these  highland  villages  the  tradition  of 
celestial  visitants  clung  fondly,  god  or 
hero,  belated  or  misled  on  long  jour- 
neys, pleased  to  be  among  the  sons  of 
men,  as  their  way  led  them  up  the 


steep,  narrow,  crooked  street,  conde- 
scending to  rest  a  little,  as  one,  under 
some  sudden  stress  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained, had  done  here  at  The  Notch, 
in  this  very  house,  thereafter  for  ever 
sacred.  The  place  and  its  inhabitants, 
of  course,  had  been  something  bigger 
in  the  days  of  those  old  mythic  hospi- 
talities, unless,  indeed,  divine  persons 
took  kindly  the  will  for  the  deed — very 
different,  surely,  from  the  present  con- 
dition of  things,  for  there  was  little 
here  to  detain  a  delicate  traveller,  even 
in  the  abode  of  Antiope  and  her  son, 
though  it  had  been  the  residence  of  a 
king. 

Hard  by  stood  the  chapel  of  the 
goddess,  who  had  thus  adorned  the 
place  with  her  memories.  The  priests, 
indeed,  were  already  departed  to 
Athens,  carrying  with  them  the  an- 
cient image,  the  vehicle  of  her  actual 
presence,  as  the  surest  means  of  en- 
riching the  capital  at  the  expense  of 
the  country,  where  she  must  now 
make  poor  shift  of  the  oecasional  wor- 
shipper on  his  way  through  these 
mountain  passes.  But  safely  roofed 
beneath  its  sturdy  tiles  of  grey  Hymet- 
tus  marble,  upon  the  walls  of  the  little 
square  recess  enclosing  the  deserted 
pedestal,  a  series  of  crowded  imageries, 
in  the  devout  spirit  of  earlier  days, 
were  eloquent  concerning  her.  Here 
from  scene  to  scene,  touched  with  sil- 
ver among  the  wild  and  human  crea- 
tures in  dun  bronze,  with  the  moon's 
disk  around  her  head,  shrouded  closely, 
the  goddess  of  the  chase  still  glided 
mystically  through  all  the  varied  inci- 
dents of  her  story,  in  all  the  detail  of 
a  written  book. 

A  book  for  the  delighted  reading  of 
a  scholar,  willing  to  ponder  at  leisure, 
to  make  his  way  surely,  and  under- 
stand. Very  different,  certainly,  from 
the  cruel-featured  little  idol  his  mother 
had  brought  in  her  bundle — the  old 
Scythian  Artemis,  hanging  on  the 
wall,  side  by  side  with  the  forgotten 
Ares,  blood-red,  she  reveals  herself  to 
the  lad,  poring  through  the  dusk  by 
taper-light,  as  at  once  a  virgin,  neces- 
sarily therefore  the  creature  of  solitude, 
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yet  also  as  the  assiduous  nurse  of  chil- 
dren, and  patroness  of  the  young.  Her 
friendly  intervention  at  the  act  of 
birth  everywhere,  her  claim  upon  the 
nursling,  among  tame  and  wild  crea- 
tures equally,  among  men  as  among 
gods,  nay  !  among  the  stars  (upon  the 
very  star  of  dawn)  gave  her  a 
breadth  of  influence  seemingly  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  sum  of  things.  Yes  ! 
his  great  mother  was  in  touch  with 
everything.  Yet  throughout  he  can  but 
note  her  perpetual  chastity,  with 
pleasurable  though  half-suspicious  won- 
der at  the  mystery,  he  knows  not  what, 
involved  therein,  as  though  he  awoke 
suddenly  in  some  distant,  unexplored 
border  of  her  person  and  activity.  Why 
the  lighted  torch  always,  and  that  long 
straight  vesture  rolled  round  so  form- 
ally ?  Was  it  only  against  the  cold  of 
these  northern  heights? 

To  her,  nevertheless,  her  maternity, 
her  solitude,  to  this  virgin  mother,  who, 
with  no  husband,  no  lover,  no  fruit  of 
her  own,  is  so  tender  to  the  children 
of  others,  in  a  full  heart  he  devotes 
himself — his  immaculate  body  and  soul. 
Dedicating  himself  thus,  he  has  the 
sense  also  that  he  becomes  more  en- 
tirely than  ever  the  chevalier  of  his 
mortal  mother,  of  her  sad  cause.  The 
devout,  industrious  hands  clear  away 
carefully  the  dust,  the  faded  relics  of 
her  former  worship,  renewed  once  more 
as  the  sacred  spring,  set  free  from 
encumbrance,  in  answer  to  his  willing 
ministries  murmurs  again  under  the 
dim  vault  in  its  marble  basin,  work  of 
primitive  Titanic  fingers — flows  out 
through  its  rocky  channel,  filling  the 
whole  township  with  chaste  thoughts 
of  her. 

By  much  labour  at  length  he  comes 
to  the  veritable  story  of  her  birth,  like  a 
gift  direct  from  the  goddess  herself  to 
this  loyal  soul.  There  were  those  in 
later  times  who,  like  -5£schylus,  knew 
Artemis  as  the  daughter  not  of  Leto 
but  of  Demeter,  according  to  the 
version  of  her  history  now  conveyed 
to  the  young  Hippolytus,  together  with 
a  somewhat  deeper  insight  into  her 
character.  The  goddess  of  Eleusis,  on 


a  journey,  in   the  old   days  when,  as 
Plato  says,  men  lived  nearer  the  gods, 
finding   herself    with   child    by   some 
starry  inmate  of  those  high  places,  had 
lain  down  in  the  rock-hewn  cubicle  of 
the  inner  chamber,  and,  certainly  in 
sorrow,    brought    forth    a    daughter. 
Here  was  the  secret  at  once  of  that 
genial,  all-embracing  maternity,  and  of 
those  more  dubious  tokens,  the  lighted 
torch,  the  winding-sheet,  the  arrow  of 
death  on  the  string — of  sudden  death, 
truly,  as  from  the  bow  of  that  other 
Artemis,  which  may  be  thought  after 
all  the  kindest,  as  prevenient  of  all 
disgraceful  sickness  or  waste  in  the 
unsullied   limbs.     For   the  late  birth 
of  this  shadowy  daughter  was  identi- 
fied dimly  with  the   sudden   passing 
into  Hades  of   Persephone,  her  first- 
born.    As  he  scans  her  acts  anew,  an 
awful  surmise  comes  to  him  :  his  divine 
patroness  moves  there  as  death,  surely. 
Still,  however,  putting  aside  gratefully 
all  suspicious  fancies,  he  seized  even  in 
these  ambiguous  imageries  their  happier 
suggestion,  satisfied  in  thinking  of  his 
new  mother  as  but  the  giver  of  sound 
sleep,   of  the  benign  night,  whence — 
mystery  of    mysteries  ! — good  things 
are  born  softly,  from  which  he  awakes 
betimes  for  his   healthful    service   to 
her.      Either  way,  sister  of    Apollo, 
sister  of  Persephone,  to  him  she  would 
be   a   power   of  sanity,  sweet  as  the 
flowers   he   offered    her    gathered   at 
dawn,   setting  daily  their  purple  and 
white  frost  against  her  ancient  mar- 
bles.    There  was  more  certainly  than 
the  first  breath  of  day  in  them.     Was 
it   something  of  her  person,  her  sen- 
sible  presence,   by  way  of  direct    re- 
sponse to  him  in   his  early  devotion, 
astir  for  her  sake  before  the  very  birds, 
nesting  here  so  freely,  the  quail  above 
all,  in  some  privileged  connection  with 
her    story,    still    unfathomed   by    the 
learned  youth  ]     Amid  them    he   too 
found  a  voice,  and  sang   articulately 
the  praises  of  the  great  goddess. 

Those  more  dubious  traits,  neverthe- 
less, so  lightly  disposed  of  by  Hippo- 
lytus (Hecate  still  counting  for  him 
as  Artemis  goddess  of  health)  became 
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to  his  mother,  in  the  light  of  her  sad 
experience,  the  sum  of  the  whole 
matter.  While  he  drew  only  peaceful 
inducements  to  sleep  from  that  two- 
sided  figure,  she  reads  there  a  volume 
of  sinister  intentions,  and  liked  little 
this  seemingly  dead  goddess,  who  could 
but  move  among  the  living  banefully, 
stealing  back  with  her  night-shade 
into  the  dawn  where  she  had  no  pro- 
per right.  The  gods  had  ever  had 
much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  her 
fortunes  and  the  fortunes  of  her  kin- 
dred ;  and  the  mortal  mother  felt 
nothing  less  than  jealousy  from  the 
hour  when  the  lad  had  first  delightedly 
called  her  to  share  his  discoveries  and 
learn  the  true  story  (if  it  were  not 
the  malicious  counterfeit)  of  the  new 
divine  mother  to  whom  he  has  so 
absolutely  entrusted  himself.  Was 
not  this  absolute  chastity  itself  a  kind 
of  death?  She,  too,  in  secret  makes 
her  gruesome  midnight  offering  with 
averted  eyes.  She  dreams  one  night 
he  is  in  danger :  creeps  to  his  cubicle 
to  see  :  the  face  is  covered,  as  he  lies, 
against  the  cold.  She  traces  the  mo- 
tionless outline,  raises  the  coverlet : 
with  the  nice  black  head  deep  in  the 
fleecy  pillow  he  is  sleeping  quietly, 
dreams  of  that  other  mother  gliding 
in  upon  the  moonbeam,  and  awaking 
turns  sympathetically  upon  the  living 
woman,  subdued  in  a  moment  to  the 
expression  of  her  troubled  spirit,  and 
understands. 

And  when  the  child  departed  from 
her  for  the  first  time,  springing  from 
his  white  bed  before  the  dawn,  to 
accompany  the  elders  on  their  annual 
visit  to  the  Eleusinian  goddess,  the 
after- sense  of  his  wonderful  happiness, 
though  it  stirred  a  new  sort  of  anxiety 
for  the  future,  yet  tranquillising  her 
in  spite  of  herself  by  its  genial 
power  over  the  actual  moment,  de- 
fined her  work  in  life  henceforward  as 
a  ministry,  in  full  consciousness  of  its 
risk,  to  so  precious  a  gift  :  it  became 
her  religion,  the  centre  of  her  pieties. 
She  missed  painfully  his  continual 
singing  hovering  about  the  place,  like 
the  earth  itself  made  audible  in  all  its 


humanities.  Half-selfish  for  a  moment, 
she  prays  that  he  may  remain  for  ever 
a  child,  to  her  solace,  welcoming  now 
the  promise  of  his  chastity  (though 
chastity  were  itself  a  kind  of  death) 
as  the  pledge  of  his  abiding  always 
with  her.  And  these  thoughts  were 
but  infixed  more  deeply  by  the  sudden 
stroke  of  joy  at  his  return  home  in 
ceremonial  trim  and  grown  more 
manly,  with  much  increase  of  self- 
confidence  in  that  brief  absence  among 
his  fellows. 

For  from  the  first  the  unwelcome 
child,  the  outcast,  had  been  successful, 
with  that  special  good  fortune  which 
sometimes  attends  the  outcast.  His 
happiness,  his  invincible  happiness, 
had  been  found  engaging,  by  the  gods 
perhaps,  certainly  by  men  ;  and  when 
King  Theseus  came  to  take  note  how 
things  went  in  that  rough  life  he  had 
assigned  them,  he  felt  a  half  liking  for 
the  boy,  and  bade  him  come  down  to 
Athens  and  see  the  sights,  partly  by 
way  of  proof  to  his  already  somewhat 
exacting  wife  of  the  difference  between 
the  old  love  and  the  new  as  measured 
by  the  present  condition  of  their  re- 
spective offspring.  The  fine  nature, 
fastidious  by  instinct,  but  bred  with 
frugality  enough  to  give  all  the  charm 
of  contrast  to  that  delicate  new  Athens, 
draws,  as  he  goes,  the  full  savour  of 
its  novelties,  the  marbles,  the  space 
and  finish,  the  busy  gaiety  of  its 
streets,  the  elegance  of  life  there,  still 
refining  somehow  the  thought  of  his 
own  rude  home.  Without  envy,  in 
hope  only  one  day  to  share,  to  win 
them  by  kindness,  he  gazes  on  the 
motley  garden-beds,  the  soft  bedding, 
the  showy  toys,  the  delicate  keep  of 
the  children  of  Phaedra,  who  turn 
curiously  to  their  half-brother,  venture 
to  feel  his  long  strange  gown  of  home- 
spun grey,  like  the  soft  coat  of  some 
wild  creature  who  might  let  one  stroke 
it.  Close  to  their  dainty  existence  for 
a  while,  he  regards  it  as  from  afar : 
looks  forward  all  day  to  the  lights, 
the  prattle,  the  laughter,  the  white 
bread,  like  sweet  cake  to  him,  of  their 
ordinary  evening  meal  :  returns  again 
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and  again,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  watch, 
to  admire,  feeling  a  power  within  him 
to  merit  the  like :  finds  his  way  back 
at  last,  still  light  of  heart,  to  his  own 
poor  fare,  able  to  do  without  what  he 
would  enjoy  so  much.  Grateful  for 
his  scanty  part  in  things — for  the 
make-believe  of  a  feast  in  the  little 
white  loaves  she  too  has  managed  to 
come  by,  sipping  the  thin  white  wine, 
as  he  touches  her  dearly,  she  is  shocked 
with  the  sense  of  some  unearthly  sub- 
missiveness  in  his  contentment,  while 
he  comes  and  goes,  singing  now  more 
abundantly  than  ever  a  new  canticle 
to  his  divine  mother.  "Were  things, 
after  all,  to  go  grudgingly  with  him  1 
Sensible  of  that  curse  on  herself,  with 
her  suspicions  of  his  kinsfolk,  of  this 
dubious  goddess  to  whom  he  has  de- 
voted himself,  she  anticipates  with 
more  foreboding  than  ever  his  path  to 
be,  with  or  without  a  wife — her  own 
solitude,  or  his — the  painful  heats  and 
cold.  She  fears  even  these  late  suc- 
cesses :  it  were  best  to  veil  their  heads. 
The  strong  as  such  had  ever  been 
against  her  and  hers.  The  father  came 
again  :  noted  the  boy's  growth.  Man- 
liest of  men,  like  Hercules  in  his  cloak 
of  lion's  skin,  he  has  after  all  but 
scant  liking,  feels,  through  a  certain 
meanness  of  soul,  scorn  for  the  finer 
likeness  of  himself.  Might  this  crea- 
ture of  an  already  vanishing  world, 
who  for  all  his  hard  rearing  had  a 
manifest  distinction  of  character,  one 
day  become  his  rival,  full  of  loyalty 
as  he  was  already  to  the  deserted 
mother  ? 

To  charming  Athens,  nevertheless, 
he  crept  back,  as  occasion  served,  to 
gaze  peacefully  on  the  delightful  good 
fortune  of  others,  waiting  for  the  op- 
portunity to  take  his  own  turn  with 
the  rest,  driving  down  thither  at  last 
ia  a  chariot  gallantly,  when  all  the 
town  was  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
king's  birthday.  For  the  goddess,  her- 
self turning  ever  kinder,  and  figuring 
more  and  more  exclusively  as  the 
tender  nurse  of  all  things,  had  trans- 
formed her  young  votary  from  a 
hunter  into  a  charioteer,  a  rearer  and 


driver  of  horses,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  Amazon  mothers  before  him. 
Thereupon  all  the  lad's  wholesome 
vanity  had  centered  on  the  fancy 
of  the  world-famous  games  then 
lately  established,  as,  smiling  down 
his  mother's  terrors,  and  grateful  to 
his  celestial  mother  for  many  a  hair- 
breadth escape,  he  practised  day  by 
day,  fed  the  animals,  drove  them  out, 
amused  though  companionless,  visited 
them  affectionately  in  the  deserted 
stone  stables  of  the  ancient  king.  A 
chariot  and  horses,  as  being  the 
showiest  outward  thing  the  world 
afforded,  was  like  the  pawn  he  moved 
to  represent  the  big  demand  he  meant 
to  make,  honestly,  generously,  on  the 
ample  fortunes  of  life.  There  was 
something  of  his  old  miraculous  kin- 
dred, alien  from  the  busy  new  world 
he  came  to,  about  the  boyish  driver 
with  the  fame  of  a  scholar,  in  his  grey 
fleecy  cloak  and  hood  of  soft  white 
woollen  stuff,  as  he  drove  in  that 
morning.  Men  seemed  to  have  seen 
a  star  flashing,  and  crowded  round  to 
examine  the  little  mountain-bred 
beasts,  in  loud,  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  hero  of  the  hour — even  those 
usually  somewhat  unsympathetic  half- 
brothers,  now  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  outcast  and  his  good  fight  for  pros- 
perity, as  indeed  people  ever  instinct- 
ively admired  his  wonderful  placidity, 
and  would  fain  have  shared  its  secret, 
as  it  were  the  carelessness  of  some  fair 
flower  upon  his  face.  A  victor  in  the 
day's  race,  he  carried  home  as  his 
prize  a  glittering  new  harness  in  place 
of  the  very  old  one  he  had  come  with. 
"  My  chariot  and  horses "  !  he  says 
now,  with  his  single  touch  of  pride. 
Yet  at  home,  savouring  to  the  full 
his  old  solitary  happiness,  veiled  again 
from  time  to  time  in  that  ancient  life, 
he  is  still  the  student,  still  ponders  the 
old  writings  which  tell  of  his  divine 
patroness.  At  Athens  strange  stories 
are  told  in  turn  of  him,  his  nights 
upon  the  mountains,  his  dreamy  sin, 
with  that  hypocritical  virgin  goddess, 
setting  the  jealous  suspicions  of  The- 
seus at  rest  once  more.  For  so  "  dream  " 
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not  those  who  have  the  tangible,  ap- 
praisable  world  in  view.  Queen 
Phsedra  even  looks  with  pleasure,  as  he 
comes,  at  home  now  here  too,  singing 
always  audaciously,  on  the  once  de- 
spised illegitimate  creature,  so  visibly 
happy,  occupied,  popular. 

Encompassed  by  the  luxuries  of 
Athens,  far  from  those  peaceful  moun- 
tain places,  among  people  further  still 
in  spirit  from  their  peaceful  light  and 
shade,  he  did  not  forget  the  kindly 
goddess,  still  sharing  with  his  earthly 
mother  the  prizes,  or  what  they  would 
buy,  for  the  adornment  of  their  spare 
abode.  The  tombs  of  the  fallen  Ama- 
zons, the  spot  where  they  had  breathed 
their  last,  in  the  very  sanctuary  of 
Artemis,  he  piously  visited,  informed 
himself  of  every  circumstance  con- 
cerning the  event  with  devout  care, 
and,  thinking  on  them  amid  the 
dainties  of  the  royal  table,  boldly 
brought  them  too  their  share  of  the 
offerings  to  the  heroic  dead.  Aphro- 
dite, indeed — Aphrodite,  of  whom  he 
had  scarcely  so  much  as  heard — was 
just  then  the  best-served  deity  in 
Athens,  with  all  its  new  wealth  of 
colour  and  form,  its  gold  and  ivory, 
the  acting,  the  music,  the  fantastic 
women,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
great  walls  still  rising  steadily.  Hippo- 
lytus would  have  no  part  in  her 
worship  :  instead  did  what  was  in 
him  to  revive  the  neglected  service  of 
his  own  goddess,  stirring  an  old 
jealousy.  Aphrodite  !  she  too  had 
looked  with  delight  upon  the  youth, 
already  the  centre  of  a  hundred  less 
dangerous  human  rivalries  among  the 
maidens  of  Greece,  and  was  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  his  indifference, 
his  instinctive  distaste ;  while  the 
sterner,  almost  forgotten  Artemis 
found  once  more  her  great  moon-shaped 
cake,  set  about  with  starry  tapers,  at 
the  appointed  seasons.  They  knew 
him  now  from  afar,  by  his  emphatic, 
shooting,  arrowy  movements  ;  and  on 
the  day  of  the  great  chariot  races  "  he 
goes  in  and  wins."  To  the  surprise 
of  all  he  compounded  his  handsome 
prize  for  the  old  wooden  image  taken 


from  the  chapel  at  home,  lurking  now 
in  an  obscure  shrine  in  the  meanest 
quarter  of  the  town.  Sober  amid  the 
noisy  feasting  which  followed,  un- 
ashamed, but  travelling  by  night  to 
hide  it  from  their  mockery,  warm  at 
his  bosom,  he  reached  the  passes  at 
twilight,  and  through  the  deep  peace 
of  the  glens  bore  it  to  the  old  resting- 
place,  now  more  worthy  than  ever  of 
the  presence  of  its  mistress,  his  mother 
and  all  the  people  of  the  village 
coming  forth  to  salute  her,  all  doors 
set  mystically  open,  as  she  advances. 

Pheedra  too,  his  step-mother,  a 
fiery  soul  with  wild,  strange  blood  in 
her  veins,  forgetting  her  fears  of  this 
illegitimate  rival  of  her  own  children, 
seemed  now  to  have  seen  him  for  the 
first  time,  loved  at  last  the  very  touch 
of  his  fleecy  cloak,  and  would  fain 
have  had  him  of  her  own  religion.  As 
though  the  old  neglected  child  had 
been  another,  she  tries  to  win  him  as 
a  stranger  in  his  manly  perfection, 
grown  more  than  an  affectionate  mother 
to  her  husband's  son.  But  why  thus 
intimate  and  congenial,  she  asks, 
always  in  the  wrong  quarter  \  Why 
not  compass  two  ends  at  once  1  Why 
so  squeamishly  neglect  the  powerful,  any 
power  at  all,  in  a  city  so  full  of  religion] 
He  might  find  the  image  of  her  sprightly 
goddess  everywhere  to  his  liking,  gold, 
silver,  native  or  stranger,  new  or  old, 
graceful,  or  indeed,  if  he  preferred  it  so, 
in  iron  or  stone.  By  the  way,  she  ex- 
plains the  delights  of  love,  of  marriage, 
the  husband  once  out  of  the  way:  finds  in 
him,  with  misgiving,  a  sort  of  forward- 
ness, as  she  thinks,  on  this  one  matter, 
as  if  he  understood  her  craft  and  de- 
spised it.  He  met  her  questions  in 
truth  with  scarce  so  much  as  contempt 
with  laughing  counter-queries,  why 
people  needed  wedding  at  all  ?  They 
might  h&ve  found  the  children  in  the 
temples,  or  bought  them,  as  you  could 
flowers  in  Athens. 

Meantime  Phaedra's  young  children 
draw  from  the  seemingly  unconscious 
finger  the  marriage- ring,  set  it  spinning 
on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  and  the  staid 
youth  places  it  for  a  moment  on  his 
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own  finger  for  safety.  As  it  settles 
there,  his  step-mother,  aware  all  the 
while,  presses  suddenly  his  hand  over  it. 
He  found  the  ring  there  that  night  as 
he  lay ;  left  his  bed  in  the  darkness, 
and  again  for  safety,  put  it  on  the  finger 
of  the  image,  wedding  once  for  all  that 
so  kindly  mystical  mother.  And  still, 
even  amjd  his  earthly  mother's  terrible 
misgivings,  he  seems  to  foresee  a  charm- 
ing career  marked  out  before  him  in 
friendly  Athens,  to  the  height  of  his 
desire.  Grateful  that  he  is  here  at  all, 
sharing  so  freely  at  last  life's  banquet, 
he  puts  himself  for  a  moment  in  his  old 
place,  recalling  his  old  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasure  of  others  :  feels,  just  then,  no 
different.  Yet  never  had  life  seemed 
so  sufficing  as  at  this  moment — the 
meat,  the  drink,  the  drives,  the  popu- 
larity as  he  comes  and  goes,  even  his 
step-mother's  false,  selfish,  ostentatious 
gifts.  Yet  she,  too,  begins  to  feel  some- 
thing of  the  jealousy  of  that  other 
divine,  would-be  mistress,  and  by  way 
of  a  last  effort  to  bring  him  to  a  better 
mind  in  regard  to  them  both,  conducts 
him  (immeasurable  privilege  !)  to  her 
own  private  chapel. 

You  could  hardly  tell  where  the 
apartments  of  the  adulteress  ended 
and  that  of  the  divine  courtesan  began. 
Haunts  of  her  long,  indolent,  self- 
pleasing  nights  and  days,  they  pre- 
sented everywhere  the  impress  of 
Phtedra's  luxurious  humour.  A  pecu- 
liar glow,  such  as  he  had  never  before 
seen,  like  heady  lamplight,  or  sunshine 
to  some  sleeper  in  a  delirious  dream, 
hung  upon  the  bold,  naked,  shameful 
imageries,  as  his  step-mother  trimmed 
the  lamps,  drew  forth  her  sickly  per- 
fumes, clad  afresh  in  piquant  change 
of  raiment  the  almost  formless  god- 
dess crouching  there  in  her  unclean 
shrine  or  stye,  set  at  last  her  foolish 
wheel  in  motion  to  a  low  chant,  hold- 
ing him  by  the  wrist,  keeping  close  all 
the  while,  as  if  to  catch  some  germ  of 
consent  in  his  indifferent  words.  And 
little  by  little  he  perceives  that  all  this 
is  for  him — the  incense,  the  dizzy  wheel, 
the  shreds  of  stuff  cut  secretly  from 
his  sleeve,  the  sweetened  cup  he  drank 


at   her  offer,  unavailingly  ;  and  yes ! 
his  own  features  surely,  in  pallid  wax. 
With  a   gasp  of  flighty  laughter  she 
ventures  to  point  the  thing  out  to  him, 
full  at  last  of  visible,  irrepressible  dis- 
like.    Ah  !  it  was  that  very  reluctance 
that    chiefly  stirred    her.      Healthily 
white  and  red,   he'  had   a   marvellous 
discretion  about  him,  as  of  one  never 
to    be  caught  unaware,  as  if  he  never 
could  be  anything  but  like  water  from 
the  rock,  or   the   wild  flowers  of  the 
morning,  or  the  beams  of  the  morning 
star  turned  to  human  flesh.     It  was 
the  self-possession  of  this  happy  mind, 
the  purity    of   this   virgin    body,   she 
would  fain  have  perturbed,  as  a  pledge 
to  herself  of   her  own  gaudy  claim  to 
supremacy.      King    Theseus,    as    she 
knew,   had    had   at   least  two    earlier 
loves  :  for   once   she  would  be  a  first 
love  ;  felt  at  moments  that  with  this 
one  passion  once  indulged,  it  might  be 
happiness  thereafter  to  remain  chaste 
for    ever.     And    then,     by  accident, 
yet  surely  reading  indifference  in  his 
manner  of  accepting  her  gifts,  she  is 
ready  again  for    contemptuous,   open 
battle.    Is  he  indeed  but  a  child  still, 
this  nursling  of  the  forbidding  Amazon, 
of  that  Amazonian  goddess — to  be  a 
child  always  1  or  a  wily  priest  rather, 
skilfully  circumventing  her  sorceries, 
with  mystic  precautions  of  his  own  ? 
In   truth,  there   is  something  of  the 
priestly   character  in  this  impassible 
discretion,  reminding  her  of  his  alleged 
intimacy  with  the  rival  goddess,  and 
redoubling  her  curiosity,  her  fondness. 
Phaedra,  love-sick,   feverish,   in  bodily 
sickness  at  last,  raves  of  the  cool  woods, 
the  chase,  the  steeds  of   Hippolytus, 
her  thoughts  running  madly  on  what 
she  fancies  his  secret  business  :  with 
a    storm  of  abject  tears,  foreseeing  in 
one  moment  of  recoil  the  weary  tale 
of  years  to  come,  star-stricken  as  she 
declares,   dares  to  confess  her  longing 
to  half-suspicious  attendants  ;  and  the 
cruel  inherited  nature  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Minotaur  now  at  full  force  in 
her,   awake  one  morning  to  find  Hip- 
polytus there  kindly   at   her  bidding, 
drove  him  openly  forth  in  a   tempest 
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of  insulting  speech.  There  was  a 
mordent  there,  like  the  menace  of 
misfortune  to  come,  in  which  the  in- 
jured goddess  also  was  invited  to  con- 
cur. What  words  !  what  terrible 
words !  following,  clinging  to  him,  like 
acrid  fire  upon  his  bare  flesh,  as  he 
hasted  from  Phaedra's  house,  thrust 
out  at  last,  his  vesture  remaining  in 
her  hands.  The  husband  returning  sud- 
denly, she  tells  him  a  false  story  of 
violence  to  her  bed,  and  is  believed. 

King  Theseus,  all  his  accumulated 
store  of  suspicion  and  dislike  turning 
now  to  active  hatred,  flung  away 
readily  upon  him,  bewildered,  unheard, 
one  of  three  precious  curses  (some 
mystery  of  wasting  sickness  therein) 
with  which  Poseidon  had  indulged  him. 
It  seemed  sad  that  one  so  young  must 
call  for  justice,  precariously,  upon  the 
gods,  the  dead,  the  very  walls  !  Ad- 
miring youth  dared  hardly  bid  fare- 
well to  their  late  comrade  :  are  gene- 
rous, at  most,  in  stolen,  sympathetic 
glances  towards  the  fallen  star.  At 
home,  veiled  once  again  in  that  ancient 
twilight  world,  his  mother  fearing 
solely  for  what  he  may  suffer  by  the 
departure  of  that  so  brief  prosperity, 
enlarged  as  it  had  been,  even  so,  by 
his  grateful  taking  of  it,  is  reassured, 
delighted,  happy  once  more  at  the 
visible  proof  of  his  happiness,  his 
invincible  happiness.  Duly  he  re- 
turned to  Athens,  early  astir,  for  the 
last  time,  to  restore  the  forfeited  gifts, 
drove  back  his  gaily  painted  chariot  to 
leave  there  behind  him,  actually  en- 
joying the  drive,  going  home  on  foot 
poorer  than  ever.  He  takes  again  to 
his  former  modes  of  life,  a  little  less 
to  the  horses,  a  little  more  to  the  old 
studies,  the  strange,  secret  history  of  his 
favourite  goddess, — wronged  surely  ! 
somehow,  she  too,  as  powerless  to  help 
him ;  till  he  lay  sick  at  last,  battling 
one  morning,  unaware  of  his  mother's 
presence,  with  the  feverish  creations  of 
the  brain  ;  the  giddy,  foolish  wheel, 
the  foolish  song,  of  Phaedra's  chapel, 
spinning  there  with  his  heart  bound 
thereto.  "  The  curses  of  my  pro- 
genitors are  come  upon  me  !  "  he  cries. 
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"  And  yet,  why  so  1  guiltless  as  I  am 
of  evil."  His  wholesome  religion 
seeming  to  turn  against  him  now,  the 
trees,  the  streams,  the  very  rocks, 
swoon  into  living  creatures,  swarming 
around  the  goddess  who  has  lost  her 
grave  quietness.  He  finds  solicitation, 
and  recoils,  in  the  wind,  in  the  sounds 
of  the  rain  •  till  at  length  delirium 
itself  finds  a  note  of  returning  health. 
The  feverish  word-ways  open  unex- 
pectedly upon  wide  currents  of  air, 
lulling  him  to  sleep ;  and  the  conflict 
ending  suddenly  altogether  at  its 
sharpest,  he  lay  in  the  early  light 
motionless  among  the  pillows,  his 
mother  standing  by,  as  she  thought, 
to  see  him  die.  As  if  for  the  last  time, 
she  presses  on  him  the  things  he  had 
preferred  in  that  eating  and  drinking 
she  had  found  so  beautiful.  The  eyes, 
the  eyelids  are  big  with  sorrow  ;  and 
again,  as  he  understands,  making  an 
effort  for  her  sake,  the  healthy  light 
returns  into  his :  a  hand  seizes  hers 
gratefully,  and  a  slow  convalescence 
begins,  the  happiest  period  in  the  wild 
mother's  life.  When  he  longed  for 
flowers  for  the  goddess,  she  went  a 
toilsome  journey  to  seek  them,  grow- 
ing close,  after  long  neglect,  wholesome 
and  firm  on  their  tall  stalks.  The 
singing  she  had  longed  for  so  despair- 
ingly hovers  gaily  once  more  within 
the  chapel  and  around  the  house. 

At  the  crisis  of  that  strange  illness 
she  had  supposed  her  long  forebodings 
about  to  be  realised  at  last ;  but  upon 
his  recovery  feared  no  more,  assured 
herself  that  the  curses  of  the  father, 
the  step-mother,  the  concurrent  ill-will 
of  that  angry  goddess,  have  done  their 
utmost :  he  will  outlive  her :  a  few 
years  hence  put  her  to  a  rest  surely 
welcome.  Her  misgivings,  arising 
always  out  of  the  actual  spectacle  of 
his  profound  happiness,  seemed  at  an 
end  in  this  meek  bliss,  the  more  as  she 
observed  that  it  was  a  shade  less  un- 
conscious than  of  old.  And  almost 
suddenly  he  found  the  strength,  the 
heart,  in  him,  to  try  his  fortune  again 
with  the  old  chariot ;  and  those  still 
unsatisfied  curses,  in  truth,  going  on 
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either  side  of  him  like  living  creatures 
unseen,  legend  tells  briefly  how,  a  com- 
petitor for  pity  with  Adonis,  and 
Icarus,  and  Hyacinth,  and  other 
doomed  creatures  of  immature  radiance 
in  all  story  to  come,  he  set  forth  joy- 
ously for  the  chariot-races,  not  of 
Athens,  but  of  Troazen,  her  rival. 
Once  more  he  wins  the  prize  :  he  says 
good-bye  to  admiring  friends  anxious 
to  entertain  him,  and  by  night  starts 
off  homewards,  as  of  old,  like  a  child, 
returning  quickly  through  the  solitude 
in  which  he  had  never  lacked  company, 
and  was  now  to  die.  Through  all  the 
perils  of  darkness  he  had  guided  the 
chariot  safely  along  the  curved  shore  : 
the  dawn  was  come,  and  a  little  breeze 
astir,  as  the  grey  level  spaces  parted 
delicately  into  white  and  blue,  when  in 
a  moment  an  earthquake,  or  Poseidon 
the  earth-shaker  himself,  or  angry 
Aphrodite  awake  from  the  deep  be- 
times, rent  the  tranquil  surface  :  a 
great  wave  leapt  suddenly  into  the 
placid  distance  of  the  Attic  shore,  and 
was  surging  here  to  the  very  necks  of 
the  plunging  horses,  a  moment  since 
enjoying  so  pleasantly  with  him  the 
caress  of  the  morning  air,  but  now, 
wholly  forgetful  of  their  old  affection- 
ate habit  of  obedience,  dragging  their 
leader  headlong  over  the  rough  pave- 


ments. Evening  and  the  dawn  might 
seem  to  have  met  on  that  hapless  day 
through  which  they  drew  him  home 
entangled  in  the  trappings  of  the 
chariot  that  had  -been  his  ruin,  till  he 
lay  at  length,  grey  and  haggard,  at  the 
rest  he  had  longed  for  dimly  amid  the 
buffeting  of  those  murderous  stones, 
his  mother  watching  impassibly,  sunk 
at  once  into  the  condition  she  had  so 
long  anticipated. 

Later  legend  breaks  a  ^supernatural 
light  over  that  great  desolation,  and 
would  fain  relieve  the  reader  by  intro- 
ducing the  kindly  Asclepius,  who  pre- 
sently restores  the  youth  to  life,  not, 
however,  in  the  old  form  or  under 
familiar  conditions.  To  her,  surely, 
counting  the  wounds,  the  disfigure- 
ments, telling  over  the  pains  which 
had  shot  through  that  dear  head  now 
insensible  to  her  touch  among  the 
pillows  under  the  harsh  broad  day- 
light, that  would  have  been  no  more 
of  a  solace  than  if,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  Ovid,  he  flourished  still,  a 
little  deity,  but  under  a  new  name 
and  veiled  now  in  old  age,  in  the 
haunted  grove  of  Aricia,  far  from  his 
old  Attic  home,  in  a  land  which  had 
never  seen  him  as  he  was. 
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THE    STOEY    OF    A    SCOTCH    FAMILY,    SEVENTY    YEABS    AGO. 


PART  I. 
CHAPTER    I. 

"  WHERE  is  Kirsteen  ? " 

"  Deed,  mem,  I  canna  tell  you ;  and 
if  you  would  be  guided  by  me  you 
wouldna  wail  and  cry  for  Kirsteen, 
night  and  day.  You're  getting  into 
real  ill  habits  with  her  to  do  every- 
thing for  you.  And  the  poor  lassie 
has  not  a  meenit  to  hersel'.  She's  on 
the  run  from  morning  to  night.  Bring 
me  this,  and  get  me  that.  I  ken 
you're  very  weakly  and  life's  a  great 
trouble,  but  I  would  fain  have  ye  take 
a  little  thought  for  her  too." 

Mrs.  Douglas  looked  as  if  she  might 
cry  under  Marg'ret's  reproof.  She  was 
a  pale  pink  woman  seated  in  a  large 
high  easy-chair,  so-called,  something 
like  a  porter's  chair.  It  was  not  par- 
ticularly easy,  but  it  was  filled  with 
pillows,  and  was  the  best  that  the 
locality  and  the  time  could  supply. 
Her  voice  had  a  sound  of  tears  in  it 
as  she  replied  : 

"  If  you  were  as  weak  as  I  am, 
Marg'ret,  and  pains  from  head  to 
foot,  you  would  know  better — and 
not  grudge  me  the  only  comfort  I 
have/' 

"  Me  grudge  ye  ainy thing  !  no  for  the 
world ;  except  just  that  bairn's  time 
and  a'  her  life  that  might  be  at  its 
brightest ;  but  poor  thing,  poor  thing  ! " 
said  Marg'ret,  shaking  her  head. 

The  scene  was  the  parlour  at  Drum- 
carro,  in  the  wilds  of  Argyllshire,  the 
speakers  the  mistress  of  the  house  de 
jure,  and  she  who  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs  de  facto,  Marg'ret  the  house- 
keeper, cook,  lady's  maid,  and  general 
manager  of  everything.  Mrs.  Douglas 
had  brought  Marg'ret  with  her  as  her 


maid,  when  she  came  to  Drumcarro  as 
a  bride  some  thirty  years  before ;  but 
as  she  went  on  having  child  after 
child  for  nearly  twenty  years,  without 
much  stamina  of  either  mind  or  body 
to  support  that  continual  strain, 
Marg'ret  had  gradually  become  more 
and  more  the  deputy  and  representa- 
tive, the  real  substitute  of  the  feminine 
head  of  the  house.  Not  much  was 
demanded  of  that  functionary  so  far 
as  the  management  of  its  wider  affairs 
went.  Her  husband  was  an  arbitrary 
and  high-tempered  man,  whose  will 
was  absolute  in  the  family,  who  took 
counsel  with  no  one,  and  who  after 
the  few  complaisances  of  a  grim  honey- 
moon let  his  wife  drop  into  the  harmless 
position  of  a  nonentity,  which  indeed 
was  that  which  was  best  fitted  for  her. 
All  her  active  duties  one  by  one  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Marg'ret, 
whose  first  tender  impulse  to  save 
the  mistress  whom  she  loved  from 
toils  unfitted  for  her,  had  gradually 
developed  into  the  self-confidence  and 
universal  assumption  of  an  able  and 
energetic  housekeeper  born  to  organize 
and  administer.  Marg'ret  did  not 
know  what  these  fine  words  meant, 
but  she  knew  "her  work,"  as  she 
would  have  said,  and  by  degrees  had 
taken  everything  in  the  house  and 
many  things  outside  it  into  her  hands. 
It  was  to  her  that  the  family  went  for 
everything,  who  was  the  giver  of  all 
indulgences,  the  only  person  who  dared 
speak  to  "  the  maister  ",  when  clothes 
were  wanted  or  any  new  thing.  She 
was  an  excellent  cook,  a  good  manager, 
combining  all  the  qualities  that  make 
a  house  comfortable,  and  she  was  the 
only  one  in  the  house  who  was  not 
afraid  of  "  the  maister  ",  of  whom  on 
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the  contrary  he  stood  in  a  little  awe. 
A  wife  cannot  throw  up  her  situation 
with  the  certainty  of  finding  another 
at  a  moment's  notice  as  a  good  house- 
keeper can  do — even  if  she  has  spirit 
enough  to  entertain  such  an  idea. 
And  poor  Mrs.  Douglas  had  no  spirit, 
no  health,  little  brains  to  begin  with 
and  none  left  now,  after  thirty  years 
of  domestic  tyranny  and  "a  bairn- 
time  "  of  fourteen  children.  What 
could  such  a  poor  soul  do  but  fall 
into  invalidism  with  so  many  excellent 
reasons  constantly  recurring  for  adopt- 
ing the  habits  of  that  state  and  its 
pathos  and  helplessness?  especially 
with  Marg'ret  to  fall  back  upon,  who, 
though  she  would  sometimes  speak 
her  mind  to  her  mistress,  nursed  and 
tended,  watched  over  and  guarded  her 
with  the  most  unfailing  care.  Drum- 
carro  himself  (as  he  liked  to  be  called) 
scarcely  dared  to  be  very  uncivil  to 
his  wife  in  Marg'ret's  presence.  He 
knew  better  than  to  quarrel  with  the 
woman  who  kept  so  much  comfort 
with  so  little  expense  in  his  spare  yet 
crowded  house. 

"Who  is  your  'poor  thing,  poor 
thing  '  ?  "  said  a  cheerful  voice,  with 
a  mimicry  of  Marg'ret's  manner  and 
her  accent  (for  Marg'ret  said  poor  as 
if  it  were  written  with  a  French  u, 
that  sound  so  difficult  to  English  lips) 
"  would  it  be  the  colley  dogue  or  the 
canary  bird  or  maybe  the  mistress  of 
the  house?" 

Marg'ret  turned  round  upon  the 
only  antagonist  in  the  house  who 
could  hold  head  against  her,  or  whom 
she  could  not  crush  at  a  blow — 
Kirsteen,  the  second  daughter,  who 
came  in  at  this  moment,  quite  softly 
but  with  a  sudden  burst  open  of  the 
door,  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
the  noise  it  would  have  been  natural 
to  her  to  make,  and  the  quietness 
essential  to  the  invalid's  comfort.  She 
was  a  girl  of  nearly  twenty,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  hills,  strongly  built,  not 
slim  but  trim,  with  red  hair  and 
brown  eyes  and  a  wonderful  com- 
plexion, the  pure  whiteness  like  milk 


which  so  often  goes  with  those  ruddy 
locks,  and  the  colour  of  health  and 
fine  air  on  her  cheeks.  I  would  have 
darkened  and  smoothed  my  Kirsteen' s 
abundant  hair  if  I  could,  for  in  those 
days  nobody  admired  it.  The  type  of 
beauty  to  which  the  palm  was  given 
was  the  pale  and  elegant  type,  with 
hair  like  night  and  starry  eyes  either 
blue  or  dark  ;  and  accordingly  Kirsteen 
was  not  considered  a  pretty  girl, 
though  there  were  many  who  liked 
her  looks  in  spite  of  her  red  hair, 
which  was  how  people  expressed  their 
opinion  then.  It  was  so  abundant  and 
so  vigorous  and  full  of  curl  that  it  cost 
her  all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to 
keep  it  moderately  tidy,  whereas 
"  smooth  as  satin "  was  the  required 
perfection  of  ladies'  locks.  Her  eyes 
were  brown,  not  nearly  dark  enough 
for  the  requirements  of  the  time,  a 
kind  of  hazel  indeed,  sometimes  so  full 
of  light  that  they  dazzled  the  spectator 
and  looked  like  gold — also  quite  out  of 
accordance  with  the  canons  of  the  day. 
She  was  slightly  freckled  :  she  was,  as 
I  have  said,  strongly  built ;  and  in  the 
dress  of  the  time,  a  very  short  bodice 
and  a  very  straight  and  scanty  skirt, 
her  proportions  were  scarcely  elegant, 
but  her  waist  was  round  if  not  very 
small,  and  her  arms,  in  their  short 
sleeves,  shapely  and  well  formed,  and 
whiter  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  their  constant  exposure  to  air 
and  sun,  for  Kirsteen  only  put  on  her 
gloves  on  serious  occasions.  The  air 
of  health  and  brightness  and  vigour 
about  her  altogether,  made  her  appear- 
ance like  that  of  a  burst  of  sunshine 
into  this  very  shady  place. 

"Deed,"  said  Marg'ret,  putting  her 
hands  on  each  side  of  her  own  sub- 
stantial waist  in  a  way  which  has 
always  been  supposed  to  imply  a 
certain  defiance,  "it  was  just  you 
yoursel'  ". 

"  Me  !  "  the  girl  cried  with  a  sort  of 
suppressed  shout.  She  cast  a  laugh- 
ing glance  round  with  an  apparent 
attempt  to  discover  some  cause  for 
the  pity.  "What  have  I  done  wrong 
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now  1 "  Then  her  eyes  came  back  to 
the  troubled  almost  whimpering  pathos 
of  her  mother's  looks,  and  a  cloud 
came  over  her  bright  countenance. 
"  What  has  she  been  saying,  mother, 
about  me  ? " 

"  She  says  I'm  crying  on  you  for 
something  day  and  night,  and  that  you 
never  have  a  minute  to  yourself ;  and 
oh,  Kirsteen,  my  dear,  I  fear  it's 
true." 

Kirsteen  put  her  arms  akimbo  too, 
and  confronted  Marg'ret  with  laughing 
defiance.  They  were  not  unlike  each 
other,  both  of  them  types  of  powerful 
and  capable  womanhood,  the  elder 
purely  and  strongly  practical,  the  other 
touched  with  fancy  and  poetry  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  instincts  of  gentle 
blood,  though  neither  in  father  nor 
mother  were  there  many  graces  to 
inherit.  "  You  are  just  a  leein' 
woman,"  said  the  girl  with  a  flash  of 
her  bright  eyes.  "  Why,  it's  my  life  ! 
What  would  I  do  without  my  Minnie  1 
— as  the  song  says."  And  she  began 
to  sing  in  a  fresh,  sweet,  but  unculti- 
vated voice  : 

He  turned  him  right  and  round  about, 
Said,  scorn  not  at  my  mither, 

True  loves  I  may  get  mony  an  ane 
But  Minnie  ne'er  anither. 

Before  Kirsteen's  song  came  to  an 
end,  however,  her  eyes  suddenly  filled 
with  tears.  "  What  were  you  wanting, 
mother,"  she  said  hastily  as  she 
dropped  the  tune  which  was  a  very 
simple  one,  "  to  make  her  speak  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  was  wanting  nothing,  no- 
thing in  particular.  I  was  wanting 
my  pillows  shifted  a  little,  and  the  big 
plaiden  shawl  for  my  knees,  and  one 
of  my  wires  that  fell  out  of  my 
reach,  and  my  other  clew  for  I'm 
nearly  at  the  end  of  this  one.  Ay  ! 
that's  better;  there  is  nobody  that 
knows  how  to  make  me  comfortable 
but  you." 

For  Kirsteen  in  the  meantime  had 
begun  to  do,  with  swift  and  noiseless 
care,  all  that  was  wanted,  finding  the 
clew,  or  ball  of  worsted  for  the  stock- 


ing her  mother  was  knitting,  as  she 
swept  softly  past  to  get  the  big  shawl, 
on  her  way  to  the  side  of  the  chair 
where  she  arranged  the  pillows  with 
deft  accustomed  skill.  It  did  not  take 
a  minute  to  supply  all  these  simple 
requirements.  Marg'ret  looked  on, 
without  moving  while  all  was  done, 
and  caught  the  look  half-soothed,  half- 
peevish,  which  the  invalid  cast  round 
to  see  if  there  was  not  something  else 
that  she  wanted.  "  You  may  put  down 
that  book  off  the  mantelpiece  that 
Robbie  left  there,"  Mrs.  Douglas  said, 
finding  nothing  else  to  suggest,  "  it 
will  curl  up  at  the  corners,  and  your 
father  will  be  ill-pleased — 

"Weel?"  said  Marg'ret,  "now 
ye've  got  your  slave,  I'm  thinking 
ye've  nae  mair  need  of  me,  and  there's 
the  grand  supper  to  think  of,  that  the 
maister's  aye  sae  keen  about.  When 
will  ye  have  markit  a'  thae  things, 
Miss  Kirsteen  ?  For  I  maun  see  to  the 
laddie's  packing  before  it's  ower  late." 
"  There's  the  last  half  dozen  of 
handkerchiefs  to  do ;  but  I'll  not  take 
long,  and  they're  small  things  that 
can  go  into  any  corner.  I'll  do  them 
now,"  said  Kirsteen  with  a  little 
sigh. 

"There's  nae  hurry;"  Marg'ret 
paused  a  little,  then  caught  the  girl  by 
the  sleeve,  "  just  take  another  turn 
in  the  bonnie  afternoon  before  the 
sun's  down,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
' '  there's  plenty  of  time.  Run  away, 
my  bonnie  lamb.  I'll  see  the  mistress 
wants  naething." 

"  And  you  that  have  the  supper  and 
the  packing  and  all  on  your  hands ! 
No,  no.  I'll  do  them  now.  You  may 
go  to  your  work,"  said  Kirsteen  with 
a  look  half  tender,  half  peremptory. 
She  carried  her  work  to  the  window 
and  sat  down  there  with  the  white 
handkerchiefs  in  her  hand. 

"And  what  colour  will  you  mark 
them  in,  Kirsteen  1  You  have  neither 
cotton  nor  silk  to  do  it." 

Kirsteen  raised  her  head  and  pulled 
out  a  long  thread  of  her  red  hair.  "  I 
am  going  to  do  it  in  this  colour,"  she 
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said  with  a  slight  blush  and  smile. 
It  was  not  an  unusual  little  piece  of 
sentiment  in  those  days  and  the 
mother  accepted  it  calmly. 

"My  colour  of  hair"  she  said, 
smoothing  with  a  little  complaisance 
her  scanty  dark  locks  under  her  cap, 
"  was  more  fit  .for  that  than  yours, 
Kirsteen,  but  Robbie  will  like  to  have 
it  all  the  same." 

Kirsteen  laughed  a  little  consciously 
while  she  proceeded  with  her  work. 
She  was  quite  willing  to  allow  that  a 
thread  of  her  mother's  dark  hair 
would  be  better.  "  I  will  do  one  with 
yours  for  Robbie,"  she  said,  "  and  the 
rest  with  mine." 

"  But  they're  all  for  Robbie,"  said 
the  mother. 

"Yes,  yes,"  Kirsteen  replied  with 
again  that  conscious  look,  the  colour 
mantling  to  her  cheeks,  a  soft  moist- 
ure filling  her  eyes.  The  handkerchief 
was  marked  in  fine  delicate  little 
cross  stitches  upon  the  white  cambric, 
and  though  Mrs.  Douglas's  dark  hair 
was  like  a  spider's  web,  the  red  of 
Kirs  teen's  shone  upon  the  fine  fabric 
like  a  thread  of  gold. 

The  handkerchiefs  were  not  yet 
finished  when  two  young  men  came 
into  the  room,  one  so  like  Kirs- 
teen that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
identifying  him  as  her  brother,  the 
other  a  swarthy  youth  a  little  older, 
tall  and  strong  and  well  knit.  Robbie 
was  on  the  eve  of  his  start  in  life, 
leaving  home,  and  Ronald  Drummond, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  was  going  with 
him.  They  were  both  bound  with  com- 
missions in  the  Company's  service  for 
India,  where  half  of  the  long-legged 
youths,  sons  of  little  Highland 
lairds  and  Lowland  gentlemen,  with 
good  blood  and  plenty  of  pride  and  no 
money,  the  Quentin  Durwards  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  found  an 
appropriate  career.  The  period  was 
that  of  the  brief  peace  which  lasted 
only  so  long  as  Napoleon  was  at  Elba, 
long  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  the 
young  men  that  there  was  to  be  no 


chance  of  renewed  fighting  nearer 
home  and  to  make  them  content  with 
their  destination.  They  had  been 
bred  for  this  destination  from  their 
cradles,  and  Robbie  Douglas  at  least 
was  not  sorry  to  escape  from  the  dull- 
ness of  Drumcarro  to  a  larger  life. 
Several  of  his  brothers  were  already 
in  India,  and  the  younger  ones  looked 
to  no  other  fate  but  that  of  following. 
As  for  the  girls  they  did  not  count  for 
much.  He  was  sorry  to  say  good-bye 
to  Kirsteen,  but  that  did  not  weigh 
down  his  heart.  He  was  in  high  ex- 
citement, eager  about  his  new  outfit, 
his  uniform,  all  the  novel  possessions 
which  were  doubly  enchanting  to  a 
boy  who  had  never  before  possessed 
anything  of  his  own.  He  was  eighteen, 
and  to  become  all  at  once  a  man,  an 
officer,  an  independent  individuality, 
was  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  any 
youth. 

Ronald  Drummond  was  different. 
He  was  going  from  a  much  more 
genial  home  :  he  had  already  tasted 
the  sweets  of  independence,  having 
served  in  the  last  campaign  in  the 
Peninsula  and  been  wounded,  which 
was  a  thing  that  raised  him  still  higher 
in  the  scale  of  life  than  the  three 
years'  advantage  in  respect  of  age 
which  he  had  over  his  young  comrade. 
He  was  neither  so  cheerful  nor  so  much 
excited  as  Robbie.  He  came  and 
stood  over  Kirsteen  as  she  drew  closer 
and  closer  to  the  window  to  end  her 
work  before  the  light  had  gone. 

"  You  are  working  it  with  your 
hair ! "  he  said,  suddenly,  perceiving 
the  nature  of  the  long  curling  thread 
with  which  she  threaded  her  needle. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  demurely,  holding 
up  her  work  to  the  light.  "  What  did 
you  think  it  was  1  " 

"  I  thought  it  was  gold  thread,"  he 
said.  And  then  he  took  up  one  of  the 
handkerchiefs  already  completed  from 
the  table.  "  R.  D.,"  he  said,  "  That's 
my  name  too." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Kirsteen,  as  if  she 
had  now  discovered  the  fact  for  the 
first  time. 
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"  Nobody  will  do  anything  like  that 
for  me,"  he  added,  pathetically. 

"  Oh,  Ronald !  if  not  the  hairs  of 
their  heads  but  the  heads  themselves 
would  do  ye  good  ye  should  have  them — 
and  that  ye  know." 

"  It  is  very  true,"  said  Ronald,  "  and 
thank  you,  Kirsteen,  for  reminding  me 
how  good  they  are;  but,"  he  added, 
after  a  moment,  in  a  low  voice,  "  they 
are  not  you." 

She  gave  vent  to  a  very  feeble  laugh 
which  was  full  of  emotion.  "  No,  they 
could  not  be  that,"  she  said. 

"  And  R.  D.  is  my  name  too,"  said 
the  young  man.  "  Kirsteen  !  "  She 
looked  up  at  him  for  a  moment  in  the 
light  that  was  fading  slowly  out  of  the 
skies.  He  had  taken  one  of  the  hand- 
kerchiefs from  the  pile,  and  touching 
her  sleeve  with  one  hand  to  call  her 
attention,  put  the  little  glistening 
letters  to  his  lips  and  then  placed  the 
handkerchief  carefully  in  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  coat.  Standing  as  he 
did,  shutting  out,  as  she  complained, 
all  the  light  from  Mrs.  Douglas,  this 
little  action  was  quite  unseen,  except 
by  the  one  person  who  was  intended 
to  see  it.  Kirsteen  could  make  no 
reply  nor  objection,  for  her  heart  was 
too  full  for  speech.  Her  trembling 
hand,  arrested  in  its  work,  dropped 
into  his  for  a  moment.  He  whispered 
something  else,  she  scarcely  knew  what 
— and  then  Marg'ret  marched  into  the 
room  with  the  two  candles  which  were 
all  the  lights  ever  used  in  Drumcarro 
parlour,  and  all  was  over  and  done. 

CHAPTER   II. 

THERE  was  "a  grand  supper"  as 
Marg'ret  had  announced,  at  Drumcarro 
this  evening,  for  which  though  it  was 
almost  entirely  a  family  party,  solemn 
preparations  were  being  made.  The 
house  was  full  of  an  unusual  odour  of 
good  cheer,  unusual  goings  and  comings 
through  the  house  betrayed  the  excite- 
ment and  sense  of  a  great  event  ap- 
proaching which  was  diffused  through 
the  family.  On  ordinary  occasions  the 


family  dinner  took  place  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
followed  by  tea  at  seven  with  much 
wealth  of  scones  and  jam,  new-laid 
eggs  and  other  home  produce — and  the 
day  ended  for  the  elders  by  the  pro- 
duction of  "  the  tray  "  with  its  case  of 
spirit-bottles  and  accompanying  hot 
water.  Now  and  then  by  times,  how- 
ever, this  great  ceremonial  of  a  supper 
took  place,  always  on  the  eve  of  the 
departure  of  one  of  the  boys  to  make 
their  fortune  in  the  world.  These 
occasions  were  consequently  not  sur- 
rounded by  the  brightest  recollections 
to  the  grown-up  portion  of  the  family, 
or  to  their  mother.  The  supper  indeed 
to  her  was  a  feast  of  tears,  probably 
as  great,  though  a  more  usual  indul- 
gence than  the  other  characteristics  of 
the  festival.  It  was  rarely  that  Mrs. 
Douglas  ventured  to  weep  in  presence 
of  her  lord,  but  on  that  night  he  said 
nothing,  made  no  comment  upon  her 
red  eyes,  and  suffered  the  whimper  in 
her  voice  without  any  harsh,  "  Hold 
your  tongue,  woman  !  "  such  as  usually 
subdued  her.  And  it  was  recognized 
in  the  house  that  it  was  the  mother's 
rdle  and  privilege  on  these  occasions  to 
cry.  The  children  were  not  disturbed 
by  it  as  they  might  have  been  by  tears 
which  they  were  less  accustomed  to  see 
shed. 

The  dining-room  was  the  best  room 
in  Drumcarro  as  in  many  Scotch  houses 
of  the  kind,  being  recognized  as  the 
real  centre  of  life,  the  special  room  of 
"the  maister"  and  the  scene  of  all 
the  greater  events  in  the  family.  There 
were  two  windows  in  it  which  at  a 
time  when  the  existence  of  the  window- 
tax  curtailed  the  light,  was  of  itself  a 
fine  feature,  and  it  was  well-sized  and 
not  badly  furnished,  with  a  multitude 
of  substantial  mahogany  chairs,  side- 
board, cellaret,  and  a  long  dining  table 
of  very  dark  mahogany,  shining  like 
a  black  mirror,  which  was  capable  of 
being  drawn  out  to  almost  any  length, 
and  which  had  attained  the  very  highest 
polish  of  which  wood  was  capable. 
Covered  with  a  dazzling  white  cloth, 
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lighted  with  four  candles,  a  most  un- 
usual   splendour — set    in    the    silver 
candlesticks,  which  were  the  pride  of 
the  family  —  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
Douglases  who  still  remained  at  home, 
it    was   an   imposing   sight.     Flowers 
had  not  yet  been  thought  of  as  deco- 
rations  of   a   table ;    such   frivolities 
were  far  in  the  depths  of  time.  A  large 
square   dish  set  in   a    high    stand   of 
plated  silver  with  straggling  branches 
extending  from  it  on  every  side,  each 
of  which  contained  a  smaller  dish  full  of 
confectionery,  pieces  of  coloured  "rock" 
from  Edinburgh,  and  sweeties  procured 
from  "  the  merchant's  "  for  the  occa- 
sion, occupied  the  centre  of  the  table. 
It  was  called  the  epergne  and  was  con- 
sidered  very   splendid.      The   central 
dish  was  piled  high  with  ruddy  apples, 
which    gave    an    agreeable    piece    of 
colour,  if  any  one  had  thought  of  such 
fantastic  folly.    The  four  candlesticks, 
each   with   a   pair  of  snuffers  in   its 
tray  placed  between  them,  completed 
the   decorative    portion    of  the  table. 
The   candles   were    not    the    delicate 
articles  which  advancing   civilization 
has    learned    how    to     produce,    but 
smoky    "moulds"    which     tinged  the 
atmosphere  with  a  perceptible  emana- 
tion, especially  when  they  stood  in  need 
of  snuffing.    They  threw  a  ruddy  light 
upon  the  faces  closely  assembled  round 
the  board,  bringing  out  most  fully  those 
of  the  more  youthful  members  of  the 
family,  and  fading  dismally  towards 
the  ends  of  the  long  table  at  which 
the  principal  personages  were  placed. 
There  were  but    two  visitors  of   the 
party,    one   the   minister,   invited    in 
right  of  having  more  or  less  superin- 
tended Robbie's  studies,  such  as  they 
were,  and   seated  on  Mrs.   Douglas's 
right  hand ;    the    other    an  old    Miss 
Douglas  known  as  Aunt  Eelen,  from 
whom  there  were  certain  expectations, 
and   who  occupied  a  similar  place  of 
honour   by   the    side    of    Drumcarro. 
The  hero  of    the  evening  was  at  his 
father's  left  hand.       The  rest  of  the 
party  were  Mary  the  eldest  daughter, 
Jeanie  the  youngest,  Kirsteen,  and  two 


boys  aged  fourteen  and  twelve  respec- 
tively, the  remaining  sons  of  the  house. 
The  fare  was  excellent,  and  in  another 
region  might  have  been  thought  luxu- 
rious ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  conceal 
that  the  large  dish  of  delicious  trout 
which  stood  smoking  before  Mrs. 
Douglas,  and  the  corresponding  heca- 
tomb of  grouse  to  which  her  husband 
helped  the  company  after  the  trout 
had  been  disposed  of,  came  from  the 
loch  and  the  moor  on  Drumcarro 
estate,  and  therefore  were  as  much 
home  produce  as  the  eggs  and  the 
cream.  This  fact  elicited  a  somewhat 
sharp  criticism  from  Miss  Eelen  at  the 
foot  of  the  table. 

"  The  grouse  is  no  doubt  very  good," 
she  said,  "  and  being  to  the  manner 
born  as  ye  may  say,  I  never  tire  of  it ; 
but  for  a  genteel  supper  like  what  you 
have  always  given  to  the  lads — " 

"  Faith,"  said  the  laird,  "  they'll  find 
it  most  genteel  where  they're  going. 
The  Englishmen  will  think  it  the 
finest  table  in  the  world  when  they 
hear  we  have  grouse  every  day ;  and 
Robbie's  no  bound  to  condescend  upon 
the  number  of  other  dishes.  I  know 
what  I  am  doing." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt :  I  was  only 
making  a  remark.  Now  I  think  a  bit 
of  cod  from  the  sea  or  a  made  dish  of 
fine  collops,  or  just  a  something  tossed 
up  with  a  bit  of  veal,  they're  more 
genteel — and  I  know  that's  what  you're 
always  thinking  of,  Neil — of  course, 
for  the  boys'  sakes— 

"  There's  a  made  dish  coming,  mom," 
said  Merran,  who  was  waiting. 

"  Oh,  there's  a  made  dish  coming  ! 
I  thought  Marg'ret  would  mind  what, 
was  for  the  credit  of  the  house.  Robbie, 
my  man,  ye  ought  to  feel  yourself  a 
great  personage  with  all  the  phrase 
that's  made  for  you.  When  Sandy 
went  away,  who  was  the  first,  there 
was  nothing  but  a  haggis — but  we've 
learned  many  things  since  then." 

"  A  haggis  is  a  very  good  thing,  it's 
fit  fora  king's  table." 

"  But  not  what  you  would  call  re- 
fined, nor  genteel.  Give  me  the  leg 
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and  a  piece  of  the  back — there's  more 
taste  in  it.  I  hope  you  will  always  be 
grateful  to  your  father  for  giving  ye 
such  a  grand  set  out." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  minister  at  the 
other  end,  "  that  you  and  Drumcarro, 
mem,  give  yourselves  more  and  more 
trouble  every  son  that  leaves  ye.  This 
is  the  fifth  I  have  seen." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  me,  Mr.  Pyper,"  said 
the  mother.  "I  know  just  nothing 
about  it — when  your  son's  going  away, 
and  ye  think  ye  may  never  set  eyes 
on  him  again,  who's  to  think  of  eating 
and  drinking  1  He  may  do  it,  but  not 
me." 

"  That's  very  true,"  said  Mr.  Pyper. 
"  Still  to  give  the  lad  a  something 
pleasurable  to  look  back  upon,  a  last 
feast,  so  to  speak,  has  many  points  in 
its  favour.  A  lad's  mind  is  full  of 
materialism,  as  you  may  call  it,  and 
he  will  mind  all  the  faces  round  the 
friendly  board." 

"  It's  not  very  friendly  to  me,"  said 
the  mother,  with  a  sob,  "my  four  bonny 
boys  all  away,  and  now  Robbie.  It 
just  breaks  my  heart." 

"  But  what  would  you  do  with  them, 
mem,  if  they  were  here?"  said  the 
sensible  minister  ;  "  four  big  men,  for 
they're  all  men  by  this  time,  about  the 
house  ?  No,  no,  my  dear  leddy,  you 
must  not  complain.  Such  fine  open- 
ings for  them  all !  and  every  one 
getting  on." 

"  But  what  does  that  matter  to  me, 
Mr.  Pyper,  if  I  am  never  to  see  one  of 
them  again  1 " 

"  Oh  yes,  mem,  it  matters — oh,  ay, 
it  matters  much.  The  young  of  no 
species,  much  less  the  human,  can  bide 
at  home.  Fathers  and  mothers  in  the 
lower  creation  just  throw  them  off, 
and  there's  an  end.  But  you  do  more 
than  that.  You  put  them  in  the  best 
way  of  doing  for  themselves,  and  the 
King  himself  cannot  do  better.  Alas  ! ' ' 
said  the  minister,  "  no  half  so  well, 
decent  man — for  look  at  all  these 
young  princes,  one  wilder  than  the 
other.  And  every  one  of  yours  doing 
so  well." 


"  Oh,  yes,  they're  doing  well  enough 
— but  such  a  long  way  away.  And 
me  so  delicate.  And  Robbie  never 
quite  strong  since  he  had  the  measles. 
It's  borne  in  upon  me  that  I  will  never 
see  him  again." 

"  You  need  not  say  it,  mother,"  said 
Kirsteen,  "  for  that's  what  nobody  can 
know ;  and  it's  just  as  likely  he  may 
be  sent  home  with  despatches  or  some 
great  grandee  take  a  fancy  to  him  and 
bring  him  back.  And  when  we're 
sitting  some  day  working  our  stockings 
he'll  come  linking  in  by  the  parlour 
door." 

"  Oh,  you're  just  as  light  as  air," 
said  the  mother,  "  there's  nothing 
serious  in  ye.  You  think  going  to 
India  is  just  like  going  to  the 
fair." 

Kirsteen  darted  a  quick  glance  at 
her  mother,  but  said  no  more.  Her 
eyes  kept  filling  much  against  her 
will.  She  was  in  great  terror  lest  a 
big  drop  might  brim  over  and  run 
down  her  cheek,  to  be  spied  at  once 
by  Jeanie  or  the  boys.  For  nothing 
would  be  hid  from  these  little  things  : 
they  could  note  at  the  same  moment 
the  last  bit  of  a  bird  which  they  had 
all  counted  on,  being  transferred  to 
Aunt  Eelen's  plate,  and  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  favourite  apple  each  had 
chosen,  and  spy  that  suspicious  bright- 
ness in  Kirsteen's  eyes.  Nothing  could 
be  hid  from  their  sharp,  little,  all- 
inspecting  looks. 

There  was  a  breathless  moment  when 
the  cloth  was  drawn,  and  the  black 
gleam  of  the  mahogany  underneath 
changed  in  a  moment  the  lights  of  the 
picture,  and  gave  the  children  a  de- 
lightful opportunity  of  surveying  them- 
selves in  that  shining  surface.  It  was 
a  moment  full  of  solemnity.  Every- 
body knew  what  was  coming.  The 
port  and  sherry,  with  their  little  labels, 
in  the  silver  holders  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  bottles  from  scratching  the 
table,  were  placed  before  Mr.  Douglas. 
Then  there  was  also  placed  before  him 
a  trayful  of  tall  glasses.  He  rose  up  : 
the  eyes  of  all  followed  his  movements  : 
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Jock  and  Jamie  projecting  their  red 
heads  forward  in  the  smoky  glow  of 
the  candles,  then  much  in  want  of 
snuffing :  Jeanie's  paler  locks  turned 
the  same  way.  Mary,  who  had  her 
mother's  brown  smooth  hair,  rested 
her  clasped  hands  upon  the  edge  of 
the  table  with  calm  expectation.  Kirs- 
teen  leant  her  elbows  on  the  same 
shining  edge,  and  put  down  her  face 
in  her  hands.  Miss  Eelen  shook  her 
head,  and  kept  on  shaking  it  like  a 
china  mandarin.  The  Laird  of  Drum- 
carro  went  to  an  old-fashioned  wine- 
cooler,  which  stood  under  the  side- 
board. He  took  from  it  one  bottle  of 
champagne,  which  occupied  it  in  soli- 
tary dignity.  Marg'ret  stood  ready 
with  a  knife  in  her  hand  to  cut  the 
wire,  and  a  napkin  over  her  arm  to 
wipe  up  anything  that  might  be  spilt. 
Not  a  word  was  said  at  table  while 
these  preliminaries  were  gone  through. 
Aunt  Eelen,  as  the  catastrophe  lin- 
gered, went  so  far  as  to  make  a 
suppressed  Tchish  Tchish!  of  her 
tongue  against  her  palate.  The  rest 
were  full  of  serious  excitement  too 
important  for  speech.  The  bottle  was 
opened  finally  without  spilling  a  drop  : 
it  was  perhaps  not  so  much  "  up  "  as 
it  might  have  been.  Drumcarro  filled 
all  the  glasses,  one  for  each  person  at 
table,  and  another  one  for  Marg'ret. 
There  was  perhaps  more  foam  than 
wine  in  a  number  of  the  glasses.  He 
held  up  his  own  in  his  hand.  "  It's 
Robbie's  last  night  at  Drumcarro,"  he 
said,  "  for  the  present.  Have  you  all 
your  glasses'?  Before  the  fizz  is  out 
of  the  wine  drink  to  Robbie's  good 
health  and  good  luck  to  him,  and  to 
all  our  lads  that  have  gone  before." 
He  touched  the  foam  in  his  glass,  now 
fast  dying  away,  with  his  lips.  "  May 
they  all  come  back  with  stars  on  their 
breasts,"  he  said,  "  and  do  credit  to 
their  name — and  not  a  laggard,  nor  a 
coward,  nor  one  unworthy  to  be  a 
Douglas  among  them  all !  " 

The  other  male  members  of  the 
party  were  standing  up  also,  "  Here's 
to  you,  Robbie,  here's  to  you,  Robbie  ?  " 


cried  the  two  boys.  The  foam  in 
their  glasses  merely  moistened  their 
throats,  the  minister  however  whose 
glass  had  been  full  gravely  swallowed 
its  contents  in  little  sips,  with  pauses 
between.  "  A  very  good  health  to 
them  all,  and  the  Lord  bless  them," 
he  said  with  imposing  authority.  Mrs. 
Douglas  taking  advantage  of  the 
privilege  awarded  to  her,  began  to  cry. 
and  Marg'ret  lifted  up  a  strong  voice, 
from  the  foot  of  the  table  where  she 
stood  with  her  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  hero. 

"  Be  a  good  lad,  Robbie — and  mind 
upon  your  Minnie  and  a'  the  family — 
and  be  a  credit  to  us  a'  :  here's  to 
you,  and  to  the  rest  o'  the  young  gentle- 
men, them  that's  gone,  and  them  that 
are  to  go  !  " 

"  Ye'll  have  to  get  a  new  bottle 
for  the  little  one,"  said  Aunt  Eelen. 
"  Neil,  my  man,  for  your  half-dozen 
will  be  out  with  Jock."  She  gave  a 
harsh  laugh  at  her  own  joke.  "  And 
then  there's  the  lasses'  marriages  to  be 
thought  upon,"  she  added  setting  down 
her  glass. 

Drumcarro  resumed  his  seat,  the 
ceremonial  being  over.  "  Let  the 
lasses'  marriages  alone,"  he  said  im- 
patiently. "I've  enough  to  think 
upon  with  my  lads.  Now  Rob,  are  you 
sure  you're  all  ready  ?  Your  things 
packed  and  all  your  odds  and  ends 
put  up  ?  The  less  of  them  you  take 
the  better.  Long  before  you've  got 
the  length  of  Calcutta  ye'll  be  wishing 
you  had  left  the  half  of  your  portman- 
teaux at  home." 

"  I've  just  two,  father." 

"  Well,  ye'll  be  wishing  ye  had 
but  one.  Bring  ben  the  hot  water, 
Marg'ret  ;  for  wine's  but  a  feeble 
drink,  and  cold  on  the  stomach.  My 
wife  never  moves  at  the  right  time — 
will  I  give  her  a  hint  that  you're 
waiting,  Eelen?  " 

"Not  on  my  account,  Drumcarro. 
Your  champagne's  no  doubt  a  grand 
drink  ;  but  a  glass  out  of  your  tumbler, 
if  you're  going  to  make  one,  is  more 
wholesome  and  will  set  all  right." 
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"  I  thought  ye  would  say  that,"  said 
the  Laird.  She  had  said  it  already  on 
every  such  occasion — so  that  perhaps 
his  divination  was  not  wonderful.  He 
proceeded  with  care  to  the  manufacture 
of  "  the  tumbler,"  at  which  the  minister 
looked  from  the  other  end  of  the  table 
with  patient  interest,  abiding  his 
time. 

"  Snuff  the  candles,"  said  the  Laird, 
"  will  nobody  pay  a  little  attention  ? 
You  three  little  ones,  you  can  run 
away  with  your  apples,  it's  near  your 
bed-time  ;  but  don't  make  more  noise 
than  you  can  help.  Marg'ret  take  the 
hot  water  to  the  minister.  Champagne, 
as  ye  were  saying,  Eelen,  is  a  grand 
drink  ;  I  think  it  right  my  sons  should 
drink  it  at  their  father's  table  before 
they  plunge  into  the  extravagance  of 
a  mess.  It  teaches  a  lad  what  he's 
likely  to  meet  with,  and  I  would  not 
have  one  of  mine  surprised  with  any 
dainty,  as  if  he  had  come  out  of  a  poor 
house.  But  a  wholesome  glass  like 
what  I'm  helping  you  to  is  worth 
twenty  of  it."  He  was  filling  a  wine- 
glass with  his  small  silver  toddy-ladle 
as  he  spoke,  and  the  fumes  of  the 
pungent  liquid  rose  in  curls  of  steam 
pleasant  to  the  accustomed  nostrils. 
Robbie  kept  an  eye  upon  the  hot 
water  which  Mr.  Pyper  detained, 
knowing  that  one  of  the  privileges  of 
his  position  to-night  was  "  to  make  a 
tumbler  "  for  himself,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  offering  it  then  to  his  sisters, 
as  each  of  his  brothers  had  done. 

"  Can  I  assist  you  to  a  glass,  mem? 
just  a  drop.  It  will  do  ye  good,"  the 
minister  said. 

"Nothing  will  do  me  good,"  said 
Mrs.  Douglas.  "  I'm  far  past  that  ; 
but  I'll  take  a  little  for  civility,  not  to 
refuse  a  friend,  whether  it's  toddy  or 
whether  it's  wine  it's  all  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal  to  me.  A 
woman  when  her  bairns  go  from  her 
is  little  comforted  by  the  like  of  that." 

"  And  yet  the  creature  comforts 
have  their  place,  a  homely  one  but 
still  a  true  one,"  said  the  minister. 
:< There's  a  time  to  feast  as  well  as  a  time 


to  refrain  from  feasting.  Miss  Mary, 
may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  assisting 
you  ?  " 

"I'll  take  a  little  from  Robbie," 
said  the  elder  daughter,  wisely  in- 
structed that  it  was  well  thus  to 
diminish  the  unwonted  tumbler  allowed 
to  the  novice.  Kirsteen  rose  quickly  to 
her  feet  as  these  interchanges  went 
round. 

"  Mother,  I  think  if  ye'll  let  me, 
I'll  just  give  an  eye  to  what  the  little 
ones  are  doing,"  she  said,  "  and  see 
that  Robbie's  things  are  all  ready. 
One  of  the  boxes  is  open  still  and  there 
are  these  handkerchiefs." 

Kirsteen's  eyes  were  brimming  over, 
and  as  she  spoke  a  large  drop  fell 
upon  her  hand  :  she  looked  at  it  with 
alarm,  saying  "  I  did  not  mean  to  be 
so  silly,"  and  hastened  away. 

"  Where  is  Kirsteen  away  to  ?  Can 
she  not  take  her  share  of  what  is  going 
like  the  rest  ? "  said  her  father.  "  You 
breed  these  lasses  to  your  own  whimsies, 
Mistress  Douglas.  The  bairns  are 
well  out  of  the  road  ;  but  them  that 
are  grown  up,  should  bide  where  they 
are,  and  not  disturb  the  family.  I 
have  no  patience  with  them." 

"  I'm  here,  father,"  said  Mary  in  her 
mild  voice. 

"  Oh,  ay,  you're  there,"  said  the 
inconsistent  head  of  the  house,  "  for 
you're  just  nobody,  and  never  had  two 
ideas  in  your  head,"  he  continued  in  a 
lower  tone.  "  Now,  Robbie,  my  man, 
take  your  glass,  there  is  no  saying 
when  you  will  get  another.  It's  gust 
second  nature  to  a  Scotsman,  but  it's 
as  well  for  you  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
it ;  for  though  it's  the  most  wholesome 
drink,  it's  very  seductive  and  you're 
much  better  without  it  at  your  age. 
It's  like  the  strange  woman  that  you're 
warned  against  in  Scripture." 

"  Drumcarro  !  "  said  Aunt  Eelen. 
"Oh  fie!  before  ladies." 

"  Ladies  or  no  ladies  I  cannot  let 
the  occasion  pass  without  a  word  of 
warning,"  said  the  father.  "  Ye  will 
have  every  temptation  put  before  ye, 
my  lad,  not  drink  perhaps,  for  the 
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climate  will  not   stand   it,  but  other 
things,  that  are  worse." 

"  I'm  thinking,  Christina,"  said 
the  old  lady,  "  that  now  your  goodman 
has  begun  his  moralities  it  may  be  as 
well  for  us  to  go,  for  you  know  where 
that  begins  and  you  never  can  tell 
where  it  may  end ;  a  man  has  cogni- 
zance of  many  things  that  cannot  enter 
into  the  experience  of  you  and  me. 
Mind  you  what  your  father  says. 
Robbie,  but  it's  not  intended  for  your 
mother  and  me." 

CHAPTER  III. 

KIRSTEEN  hurried  out  of  the  room, 
out  of  the  fumes  of  the  toddy  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  half-festive,  half- 
doleful  occasion  which  made  a  not 
altogether  unpleasant  excitement  in  the 
monotony  of  the  home  life.  She  gazed 
in  at  the  open  door  of  the  parlour,  and 
saw  the  three  younger  children  gath- 
ered in  the  firelight  upon  the  hearthrug 
munching  their  apples,  and  the  sweets 
with  which  they  had  been  allowed  to 
fill  their  pockets.  The  firelight  made 
still  more  ruddy  the  red  heads  and 
freckled  faces  of  the  boys,  and  lit  up 
Jeanie,  who  sat  on  a  footstool  a  little 
higher  than  her  brothers,  in  her  more 
delicate  tints.  Kirsteen  was  much 
attached  to  her  younger  sister,  who 
promised  to  be  the  beauty  of  the  family, 
and  thought  her  like  an  angel,  espe- 
cially as  seen  through  the  dew  of  her 
wet  eyes.  "  Dinna  make  a  noise,"  she 
said,  "  be  awfu'  quiet  or  you'll  be  sent 
to  your  beds;"  and  then  closed  the 
door  softly  and  stole  through  the  dark 
passage  towards  the  principal  entrance. 
There  was  no  light  save  a  ruddy  gleam 
from  the  kitchen  in  the  depths  of  that 
dark  passage  which  traversed  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  house,  and  that 
which  shone  through  the  crevices  of 
the  dining-room  door.  She  had  to  find 
her  way  groping,  but  she  was  very 
well  used  to  this  exercise,  and  knew 
exactly  where  the  hall-table  and  the 
heavy  wooden  chairs  on  each  side 
stood.  The  outer  door  stood  half  open 


according  to  the  habit  of  the  country 
where  there  were  no  burglars  to  fear, 
and  little  to  tempt  them,  and  a  perfect 
capacity  of  self-defence  inside.  There 
was  a  full  moon  that  night  but  it  had 
not  yet  risen,  though  the  sky  was  full 
of  a  misty  light  which  preceded  that 
event.  A  faint  shadow  of  the  group 
of  trees  outside  was  thrown  upor 
the  doorway ;  they  were  birches  slender 
and  graceful,  with  their  leaves  half 
blown  away  by  the  October  gales ; 
those  that  remained  were  yellow  with 
the  first  touches  of  the  frost,  and  in 
themselves  gave  forth  a  certain  light. 
Kirsteen  stole  out  to  a  bench  that 
stood  against  the  wall,  and  sat  down 
in  a  corner.  She  was  not  afraid  of 
cold  with  her  uncovered  head  and 
bare  arms.  All  the  moods  of  the 
elements  were  familiar  to  the  High- 
land girl.  She  thought  it  mild,  almost 
warm  :  there  was  no  wind,  the  yellow 
birches  perceptible  in  their  faint 
colour  stood  up  like  a  group  of  long- 
limbed  youths  dangling  their  long  locks 
in  the  dim  light  :  the  further  land- 
scape was  but  faintly  visible,  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  against  the  sky, 
and  a  single  gleam  of  the  burn  deep 
down  among  the  trees. 

She  sat  pressing  herself  into  the 
corner  of  the  seat,  and  the  long  pent- 
up  tears  poured  forth.  They  had  been 
getting  too  much  for  her,  like  a  stream 
shut  in  by  artificial  barriers,  and  now 
came  with  a  flood,  like  the  same  stream 
in  spate  and  carrying  every  obstruc- 
tion away.  It  was  almost  a  pleasure 
to  see  (if  there  had  been  any  one  to 
do  so)  the  good  heart  with  which 
Kirsteen  wept  :  she  made  no  noise,  but 
the  tears  poured  forth  in  a  great 
shower,  relieving  her  head  and  her  heart. 
They  were  very  heavy,  but  they  were 
not  bitter.  They  meant  a  great  deal  of 
emotion  and  stirring  up  of  her  whole 
being,  but  though  her  feelings  were 
very  poignant  they  were  not  without 
pleasure.  She  had  never  felt  so 
elevated  above  herself,  above  every 
dull  circumstance  that  surrounded  her. 
She  had  been  very  sorry  and  had  shed 
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tears  plentifully  when  the  other  boys 
went  away.  But  this  was  not  the 
same.  She  perhaps  did  not  confess  to 
herself,  yet  she  knew  very  well  that  it 
was  not  altogether  for  Robbie.  Robbie 
had  his  share,  but  there  was  another 
now.  For  years  Kirsteen  and  Ronald 
Drummond  had  been  good  friends. 
When  he  went  away  before  she  had 
felt  a  secret  pang,  and  had  been  very 
eager  to  hear  the  news  of  the  battles 
and  that  he  was  safe  :  but  something 
had  changed  this  friendship  during  the 
last  summer  while  he  had  been  at 
home.  Not  a  word  had  been  said : 
there  was  no  love-making  ;  they  were 
both  too  shy  to  enter  upon  any  revela- 
tion of  feeling,  nor  was  there  any 
opportunity  for  explanations,  since 
they  were  always  surrounded  by  com- 
panions, always  in  the  midst  of  a 
wandering,  easy-minded  party  which 
had  no  respect  for  any  one's  privacy. 
But  Kirsteen  when  she  marked  her 
brother's  handkerchiefs  with  her  hair 
had  fully  intended  that  Ronald  should 
see  it,  and  be  struck  with  the  similar- 
ity of  the  initials  and  ask  for  or  take 
one  of  them  at  least.  Her  heart  beat 
high  when  this  happened  according  to 
her  prevision ;  and  when  he  stooped 
and  whispered,  "  Will  ye  wait  for  me, 
Kirsteen,  till  I  come  back  ? "  the 
answering  whisper,  "  That  I  will !  "  had 
come  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 
She  had  scarcely  been  aware  of  what 
was  said  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment. 
But  it  had  come  back  to  her,  every 
syllable  and  every  tone  as  soon  as  it 
was  all  over.  Their  spirits  had  floated 
together  in  that  one  moment,  which 
was  only  a  moment  yet  enough  to 
decide  the  course  of  two  lives.  They 
were  too  much  bound  by  the  laws  of 
their  youthful  existence  to  think  of 
breaking  any  observance  in  order  to 
expand  these  utterances,  or  make 
assurance  sure.  That  Ronald  should 
spend  his  last  evening  at  home  with 
his  mother  and  sister,  that  Kirsteen 
should  be  present  at  Robbie's  parting 
supper,  was  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  the  Persians  to  these  two.  No 


emergency  could  be  imagined  of 
sufficient  weight  to  interfere  with  such 
necessities  of  life.  And  there  was 
something  [in  their  simple  absolutism 
of  youthful  feeling  which  was  better 
expressed  in  the  momentary  conjunc- 
tion, in  the  sudden  words  so  brief  and 
pregnant,  than  in  hours  of  lovers'  talk, 
of  which  both  boy  and  girl  would  have 
thought  shame.  "  Will  ye  wait  for 
me  till  I  come  back  1 "  What  more  could 
have  been  said  in  volumes  ?  and  "  That 
I  will !  "  out  of  the  fervour  of  a  simple 
heart?  Kirsteen  thought  it  all  over 
again  and  again.  He  seemed  to  stand 
by  her  side  bending  a  little  over  her 
with  a  look  half  smile,  half  tears  in 
his  eyes ;  and  she  was  aware  again  of 
the  flash  of  the  sweet  discovery,  the 
gold  thread  of  the  little  letters  put  to 
his  lips,  and  then  the  question,  "  Will 
ye  wait  1 "  Wait !  for  a  hundred 
years,  for  all  the  unfathomed  depths 
of  life,  through  long  absence  and 
silence,  each  invisible  to  the  other. 
"  That  I  will ! "  She  said  it  over  and 
over  again  to  herself. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  thought 
of  the  constant  communications  we 
have  now,  no  weekly  mails,  no  rapid 
courses  overland,  no  telegraph  for  an 
emergency.  When  a  young  man  went 
away  he  went  for  good — away  ;  every 
trace  of  him  obliterated  as  if  he  had 
not  been.  It  was  a  four  months' 
voyage  to  India  round  by  the  Cape. 
Within  the  course  of  the  year  his 
mother  might  hope  to  hear  that  he 
had  arrived.  And  if  an  Indian  letter 
had  come  even  at  that  long  interval 
for  a  girl  in  another  family,  what  a 
host  of  questions  would  she  not  have 
had  to  go  through !  "  A  letter  for 
Kirsteen  !  Who's  writing  to  Kirsteen  1 
What  is  he  writing  to  her  about? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all?  I  must 
know  what  that  means  !  "  Such  would 
have  been  the  inquiries  that  would 
have  surged  up  in  a  moment,  making 
poor  Kirsteen  the  object  of  every- 
body's curious  gaze  and  of  every  kind 
of  investigation.  She  never  dreamed 
of  any  such  possibility.  Robbie,  when 
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he  wrote  home,  which  he  would  no 
doubt  do  in  time,  might  mention  the 
companion  of  his  voyage ;  Agnes 
Drummond  might  say,  "There's  a  letter 
from  our  Ronald."  These  were  the 
only  communications  that  Kirsteen 
could  hope  for.  She  was  very  well 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  raised  no 
thought  of  rebellion  against  it.  When 
she  gave  that  promise  she  meant 
waiting  for  interminable  years — wait- 
ing without  a  glimpse  or  a  word.  Nor 
did  this  depress  her  spirits  :  rather  it 
gave  a  more  elevating  ideal  form  to 
the  visionary  bond.  All  romance  was 
in  it,  all  the  poetry  of  life.  He  would 
be  as  if  he  were  dead  to  her  for  years 
and  years.  Silence  would  fall  between 
them  like  the  grave.  And  yet  all  the 
time  she  would  be  waiting  for  him  and 
he  would  be  coming  to  her. 

And  though  Kirsteen  cried,  it  was 
not  altogether  for  trouble.  It  was  for 
extreme  and  highly-wrought  feeling, 
sorrow  and  happiness  combined. 
Through  all  her  twenty  years  of  life 
there  had  been  nothing  to  equal  that 
moment,  the  intensity  of  it,  the  ex- 
pectation, the  swift  and  sudden 
realisation  of  all  vague  anticipations 
and  wishes.  It  was  only  a  minute  of 
time,  a  mere  speck  upon  the  great 
monotonous  level  of  existence,  and  yet 
there  would  be  food  enough  in  it  for 
the  thoughts  of  all  future  years. 
When  the  thunder-shower  of  the  tears 
was  exhausted,  she  sat  quite  still  in  a 
kind  of  exalted  contentment,  going 
over  it  and  over  it,  never  tired.  The 
hot  room  and  the  smoky  glare  of  the 
candles,  and  the  fumes  of  the  whisky 
and  the  sound  of  all  the  voices,  had 
been  intolerable  to  her ;  but  in  the 
fresh  coldness  of  the  night  air,  in  that 
great  quiet  of  Nature,  with  the  rustle 
of  the  leaves  going  through  it  like 
breath,  and  the  soft  distant  tinkle  of  the 
burns,  what  room  and  scope  there  was 
for  remembering  ;  which  was  what 
Kirsteen  called  thinking — remember- 
ing every  tone  and  look,  the  way  in 
which  he  approached  the  table  where 
her  work  was  lying,  her  wonder  if  he 


would  notice,  the  flush  of  perception 
on  his  face  as  he  said,  "  It's  my  name 
too,"  and  then  that  tender  theft,  the 
act  that  left  Bobbie  for  ever  without 
one  of  his  pocket-handkerchiefs, — she 
thought  with  a  gleam  of  fun  how  he 
would  count  them  and  count  them,  and 
wonder  how  he  had  lost  it — the  little 
visionary  letters  put  to  his  lips.  Oh, 
that  her  heart  had  been  sewn  in  with 
the  hair  to  give  to  him  !  But  so  it 
was,  so  it  was !  He  had  that  pledge 
of  hers,  but  she  had  nothing  of  his, 
nor  did  she  want  anything  to  remind 
her,  to  bind  her  faith  to  him,  though 
it  should  be  years  before  she  saw  him 
again.  The  tears  started  into  her 
eyes  again  with  that  thought,  which 
gave  her  a  pang,  yet  one  which  was 
full  of  sweetness :  for  what  did  it 
matter  how  long  he  was  away,  or  how 
dark  and  still  the  time  and  space  that 
separated  them  now.  "  Will  ye  wait 
for  me  till  I  come  back  1 "  that  would 
be  the  gold  thread  that  should  run 
through  all  the  years. 

The  sound  of  a  little  movement  in 
the  dining-room  from  which  all  this 
time  she  had  heard  the  murmur  of  the 
voices,  the  tinkle  of  the  glasses,  made 
her  pause  and  start.  It  was  the  ladies 
withdrawing  to  the  parlour.  She 
thought  with  a  little  gasp  that  they 
would  find  the  children  scorching  their 
cheeks  on  the  hearthrug,  instead  of 
being  sent  off  to  bed  as  should  have 
been  done,  and  held  her  breath  ex- 
pecting every  moment  the  call  of 
"  Kirsteen  !  "  which  was  her  mother's 
appeal  against  fate.  But  either  the 
general  license  of  the  great  family 
event,  or  the  sedative  effect  of  her 
mouthful  of  champagne  and  glass  of 
toddy,  or  the  effect  of  Aunt  Eelen's 
conversation  which  put  her  always  on 
her  defence  whatever  was  the  subject, 
had  subdued  Mrs.  Douglas  :  there  came 
no  call,  and  Kirsteen  though  with  a 
slightly  divided  attention,  and  one  ear 
anxiously  intent  upon  what  was  going 
on  indoors,  pursued  her  thoughts.  It 
gave  them  a  more  vivid  sweetness  that 
they  were  so  entirely  her  own,  a  secret 
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which  she  might  carry  safely  without 
any  one  suspecting  its  existence  under 
cover  of  everything  that  was  habitual 
and  visible.  It  would  be  her  life, 
whatever  was  going  on  outside.  When 
she  was  dull — and  life  was  often  dull 
at  Drumcarro — when  her  mother  was 
more  exacting  than  usual,  her  father 
more  rough,  Mary  and  the  children 
more  exasperating,  she  would  retire 
into  herself  and  hear  the  whisper  in 
her  heart,  "  will  ye  wait  till  I  come 
back  ? " — it  would  be  like  a  spell  she 
said  to  herself — just  like  a  spell ;  the 
clouds  would  disperse  arid  the  sun 
break  out,  and  her  heart  would  float 
forth  upon  that  golden  stream. 

The  sound  of  a  heavy  yet  soft  step 
aroused  Kirsteen  at  this  moment  from 
her  dreams  ;  but  she  was  set  at  ease 
by  the  sight  of  a  great  whiteness 
which  she  at  once  identified  as 
Marg'ret's  apron,  coming  slowly  round 
the  corner  of  the  house.  "  I  just 
thought  I  would  find  you  here,"  said 
Marg'ret.  "  It's  natural  in  me  after 
that  warm  kitchen  and  a'  the  pots  and 
pans,  to  want  a  breath  of  air — but 
what  are  you  doing  here  with  your 
bare  neck,  and  nothing  on  your  head  ? 
I'm  just  warning  you  for  ever,  you'll 
get  your  death  of  cold." 

"  I  could  not  bear  it  any  longer," 
said  Kirsteen,  "  the  talking  and  all  the 
faces  and  the  smell  of  the  toddy." 

"  Hoot,"  said  Marg'ret,  "  what  ails 
ye  at  the  smell  of  the  toddy  1  In 
moderation  it's  no  an  ill  thing— and 
as  for  the  faces  you  wouldna'  have  folk 
without  faces,  you  daft  bairn  ;  that's 
just  a  silly  speech  from  the  like  of 
you." 

"  There's  no  law  against  being  silly," 
Kirsteen  said. 

"  Oh,  but  that's  true.  If  there 
was,  the  jails  would  be  ower  full  : 
though  no  from  you,  my  bonnie  dear. 
But  I  ken  weel  what  it  is,"  said 
Marg'ret,  putting  her  arm  round  the 
girl's  shoulder.  "  Your  bit  heart's  a' 
stirred  up  and  ye  dinna  ken  how  ye 
feel.  Tak'  comfort,  my  dear  bairn, 
they'll  come  back." 


Kirsteen  shed  a  few  more  ready 
tears  upon  Marg'ret's  shoulder,  then 
she  gave  that  vigorous  arm  a  push, 
and  burst  from  its  hold  with  a  laugh, 
"There's  one  of  Robbie's  handker- 
chiefs lost  or  stolen,"  she  said.  "  Where 
do  ye  think  he'll  ever  find  it  ?  and 
R.  D.  worked  upon  it  with  a  thread  of 
my  hair." 

"  Bless  me !  "  said  Marg'ret  with 
alarm,  "  who  would  meddle  with  the 
laddie's  linen  1  but  you're  meaning 
something  mair  than  meets  the  eye," 
she  added,  with  a  pat  upon  the  girl's 
shoulder;  "I'll  maybe  faddom  it  by 
and  by.  Gang  away  ben,  the  ladies 
will  be  wondering  where  ye  are,  and 
it's  eerie  out  here  in  the  white  moon- 
light." 

"  Not  eerie  at  all :  ye  mean  soft  and 
sweet,"  said  Kirsteen,  "  the  kind  of 
light  for  thinking  in  ;  and  the  moon 
is  this  minute  up.  She's  come  for  you 
and  not  for  me." 

"  I  cannot  faddom  you  the  nicht 
any  more  than  I  can  faddom  what  ye 
say,"  said  Marg'ret.  "  There's  mair  in 
it  than  Robbie  and  his  handkerchief. 
But  I  maun  go  in  and  fasten  up  the 
straps  and  put  his  keys  in  his  pocket 
or  he'll  forget  them.  Laddies  are  a 
great  handful,  they're  aye  forgetting. 
But  they're  like  the  man's  wife,  they're 
ill  to  have,  but  worse  to  want.  Gang 
in,  gang  in  out  of  the  night  air,"  said 
Marg'ret  with  a  faint  sob,  softly  push- 
ing Kirsteen  before  her.  The  smell 
of  the  peat  fires  which  was  pleasant, 
and  of  the  smoke  of  the  candles  which 
was  not,  and  of  the  penetrating  fumes 
of  the  toddy  again  filled  Kirsteen's 
nostrils  as  she  came  in.  She  had  no 
right  to  be  fastidious,  for  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  habit  and  knowledge 
of  all  these  odours.  When  she  entered, 
another  scent,  that  of  the  tea  with 
which  the  ladies  were  concluding  the 
evening,  added  its  more  subtle  perfume. 
In  those  days,  people  were  not  afraid 
of  strong  tea,  mixed  with  a  great  deal 
of  green  to  modify  the  strong  black 
Congou,  and  it  had  been  "  masking  " 
for  half-an-hour  before  the  fire  :  they 
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were  not  afraid  of  being  "  put  off  their 
sleep." 

"  And  do  ye  mean  to  say,  Christina, 
that  there's  nobody  coming  about  the 
house  that  would  do  for  your  girls  ?  " 

"Oh,  for  mercy's  sake,  Eelen,  say 
not  a  word  about  that  :  we've  had 
trouble  enough  on  that  subject,"  said 
Mrs.  Douglas  in  her  injured  voice. 

"  Are  you  meaning  Anne  1  Well, 
I  mind  Drumcarro's  vow,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  was  a  miss-alliance.  I'm 
meaning  men  in  their  own  position  of 
life." 

"  Where  are  they  to  see  men  in  their 
own  position,  or  any  men  ?  "  said  the 
mother,  shaking  her  head.  "  Bless 
me,  Kirsteen,  is  that  you  1  I  don't 
like  people  to  go  gliding  about  the 


house  like  that,  so  that  ye  never  can 
hear  them.  When,  your  aunt  and  me 
were  maybe  talking — what  was  not 
meant  for  the  like  of  you." 

"  Hoot,  there  was  no  hairm  in  it," 
said  Aunt  Eelen,  "  if  all  the  lasses  in 
the  town  had  been  here." 

"But  it's  an  ill  custom,"  said  Mrs. 
Douglas.  "However,  as  you're  here  ye 
may  just  get  me  my  stocking,  Kirsteen, 
and  take  up  a  stitch  or  two  that  I  let 
fall.  Na,  na,  no  strangers  ever  come 
here.  And  now  that  my  Robbie's  going, 
there  will  be  fewer  than  ever.  I  wish 
your  father  would  not  keep  that  laddie 
out  of  his  bed,  and  him  starting  so 
early.  And,  eh,  me,  to  think  that  I'm 
his  mother,  and  most  likely  will  never 
see  him  in  this  world  again  !  " 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
A  STARTLING  APPARITION. 

THERE  was  a  second  man  in  the  boat, 
a  negro  also.  He  lay  dead  in  the 
bottom,  a  dreadful  sight,  naked  to  the 
waist,  and  clothed  with  a  pair  of  sailor's 
old  drill  trousers,  the  right  leg  dis- 
coloured by  many  blood-stains.  He 
was  twisted,  as  though  his  spine  were 
broken,  with  his  breast  partly  turned 
towards  the  stern  of  the  boat,  while 
his  knees,  which  were  drawn  up,  pointed 
forwards,  and  his  face  stared  straight 
up,  the  eyes  open  like  dull  glass,  and 
the  skin  of  that  indescribable  sort  of 
greenish  ashen  hue  which  a  black  face 
takes  in  death.  The  other  fellow  was 
on  his  back,  as  he  had  fallen,  with  his 
head  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and 
his  legs  over  the  thwart.  He  still 
breathed,  but  I  noticed  the  foam  ga- 
thering upon  his  lips  even  as  I  looked 
for  a  moment  or  two  at  this  terrible 
picture.  He  was  dressed  in  a  soldier's 
or  marine's  coat,  a  cloth  round  about 
his  loins,  and  his  lean  shanks  naked ; 
an  old  ragged  Scotch  cap  clung  to  his 
woolly  head. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
tell  you  how  this  little  ocean-tragedy 
was  heightened  by  the  element  of  the 
grotesque  in  it.  There  was  no  sail  in 
the  boat,  no  breaker  that  might  have 
held  water,  no  hint  of  the  miserable 
creatures  having  sailed  or  been  blown 
away  with  so  much  as  a  bite  of  bis- 
cuit. The  oars  were  scarcely  more 
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than  paddles,  and  evidently  had  not 
belonged  to  the  little  fabric.  She 
was  black  outside  and  white  within ; 
clearly,  as  I  had  thought  at  the  be- 
ginning, a  ship's  quarter-boat.  The 
words  Prince  William  were  painted 
in  small  black  letters  on  her  stern, 
inside  of  her.  Miss  Grant  overhung 
the  craft  in  a  posture  of  pity  and 
horror. 

"This  poor  fellow  in  the  bows  is 
still  alive,"  she  cried. 

"  I  see  that  he  is,"  said  I ;  "we  will 
help  him  in  an  instant ;  but  the  value 
of  this  boat  sig  nines  the  worth  of  our 
lives,  and  we  must  make  her  a  bit 
securer  yet.  Please  pull  at  this  rope 
as  I  pull." 

I  handed  a  bight  of  the  line  in  the 
bows  to  her,  and  then  put  my  hand  on 
the  gunwale  at  the  head,  and  together 
we  ran  her  another  few  feet  out  of  the 
water,  the  wet  keel  slipping  readily 
enough  up  the  ivory-like  grit  of  the 
sand.  All  this  was  done  as  swiftly  as 
I  can  write  it.  I  then  jumped  into 
the  boat,  and  with  some  trouble,  for 
he  was  an  exceedingly  heavy  man,  I 
raised  the  negro  on  to  the  thwart,  and 
set  his  back  against  the  mast.  His 
head  lolled  upon  his  shoulder  like  that 
of  a  person  hanging.  He  looked  at 
me  with  a  gleam  of  intelligence  in  his 
bloodshot  eyes,  and  his  lips  moved,  but 
the  merest  rattle  of  noise  trembled 
through  the  foam  that  filled  his  mouth. 
He  raised  his  hand  and  pointed  to  his 
throat. 
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"  Why,  of  course  !  "  cried  I ;  "1 
must  have  been  mad  not  to  perceive  it. 
The  poor  fellow  is  dying  of  thirst.  Will 
you  get  some  water,  whilst  I  keep  him 
propped  up  here  ? " 

She  was  off  in  a  bound  like  a  stag, 
and  in  the  briefest  imaginable  time 
returned  with  a  meat-tin  full  of  water, 
which  I  put  to  the  negro's  lips ;  but 
the  moment  he  tasted  the  cold  of 
it  against  his  mouth  a  frenzy  seized 
him.  He  grasped  the  tin,  throwing 
me  from  him  with  a  jerk  of  his  elbow 
that  was  like  to  have  broken  my 
back  for  me  against  the  gunwale,  and 
uttering  a  strange  throaty  cry  that 
made  one  think  of  the  yell  of  a  hunted 
negro  to  the  first  leap  of  a  bloodhound 
upon  him,  he  drank  the  whole  of  the 
water  at  one  draught — a  full  quart,  as 
I  should  reckon,  for  the  tin  was  a  big 
one — let  drop  the  vessel,  flinging  both 
his  hands  against  his  breast  in  the 
manner  of  a  man  furiously  striking 
himself,  stood  bolt  upright  with  a  most 
mad  and  murderous  look  in  his  eyes 
as  they  met  mine,  ere  they  rolled  right 
up  till  you  saw  nothing  but  their  crim- 
soned whites,  and  then  without  a  groan 
fell  backwards  across  the  other  body 
and  lay  motionless. 

I  looked  round  at  Miss  Grant. 
"The  draught  has  killed  him,  I  fear," 
said  I. 

She  turned  away  her  head  with  her 
hands  over  her  eyes.  I  kneeled  down 
and  grasped  the  poor  wretch's  wrist 
that  showed  like  a  bit  of  ebony  fork- 
ing out  of  the  ragged  sleeve  of  the  red 
coat,  but  could  feel  no  pulse.  I  next 
soaked  a  handkerchief  in  salt  water, 
plucked  the  Scotch  cap  off  his  head, 
and  bathed  his  brows,  but  nothing  fol- 
lowed. Once  a  movement  as  of  mus- 
cular contraction  went  in  a  twitch 
through  him,  but  the  drop  of  the  jaw 
told  me  all  I  needed  to  learn. 

It  was  proper  however  that  I  should 
let  him  lie  for  a  while  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  dead,  and  so  I  stepped 
ashore,  and  to  still  further  secure  this 
precious  gift  that  had  come  to  us,  I 
carried  the  end  of  the  painter,  which 
was  a  good  long  length  of  coir  rope, 


with  the  strands  at  the  extremity 
showing  that  it  had  parted,  to  a  tree 
which  stood  near  the  head  of  the  creek, 
and  secured  it,  then  withdrew  with 
Miss  Grant  to  the  shelter  of  some 
tufted  heads  of  the  cocoa  to  sit  down 
and  rest  and  think  a  little,  and  wait 
to  observe  if  the  man  had  actually 
expired. 

My  companion  was  greatly  overcome. 
Dreadful  indeed  the  sight  was,  but  the 
pitifulness  of  it,  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  say,  was  largely  qualified  to  my 
mind  by  the  transport  of  joy  with 
which  I  viewed  the  boat,  and  under- 
stood that  the  time  of  our  deliverance 
— a  chance  not  to  have  been  dreamt 
of  two  or  three  hours  before — had  come 
to  us.  It  needed  but  a  very  brief  spell 
of  thinking  to  arrive  at  how  this  thing 
had  happened.  As  one  who  had  used 
the  ocean,  I  could  not  fail  to  see  it  all 
clearly  and  quickly.  In  fact  the  parted 
strands  of  the  coir  line  told  me  the 
tale.  It  was  no  painter,  but  such  a 
rope  as  a  boat  would  ride  astern  of  a 
ship  by.  It  had  broken,  maybe,  in 
the  gale  that  had  stormed  over  us  two 
nights  before,  and  the  boat  had  gone 
adrift  with  these  negroes  in  her,  with- 
out a  sail,  with  a  rudder  that  was  with- 
out a  tiller,  without  water,  and  without 
food. 

I  waited  for  some  time,  and  went  to 
the  boat  to  have  another  look  at  the 
man,  and  then  his  appearance  per- 
suaded me  that  he  was  dead.  I  was 
heartily  grieved  that  this  should  have 
been  so,  for  now  that  he  lay  at  rest  he 
showed,  methought,  a  very  bland  and 
honest  countenance,  besides  being  of  a 
most  muscular  and  robust  make  ;  and 
I  felt  that  had  he  lived  he  might  have 
proved  of  the  utmost  use  to  us,  not  as 
a  pilot  only,  and  as  one  perhaps  who 
would  know  the  situation  of  this  island 
and  its  name,  but  as  an  assistant  to 
help  me  to  rig  the  fabric  and  navigate 
her.  However,  the  truth  lay  before 
me ;  and  I  suppose  these  hard  island- 
experiences  of  ours  having  rendered 
me  extremely  prosaic  and  matter-of- 
fact  in  directions  which  at  another 
time  would  have  stirred  all  the  senti- 
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ment  in  me  to  its  depths,  I  determined 
to  deal  with  the  bodies  without  ado. 
So  looking  around  me,  I  picked  up  two 
good  big  stones,  one  of  which  I  secured 
to  the  body  of  the  man  who  had  just 
died  by  the  cloth  round  about  his 
middle,  whilst  I  attached  the  other  to 
the  second  body  in  a  manner  I  need 
not  describe ;  then  without  saying  a 
word  to  Miss  Grant,  who  sat  watching 
me,  clearly  understanding  my  inten- 
tions, I  unhitched  the  line  from  the 
tree,  shoved  the  boat  afloat,  and  sculled 
her  clear  of  the  creek  where  the  water 
was  deep,  and  tumbled  the  bodies  over- 
board. It  was  as  odious  a  bit  of  neces- 
sary work  as  ever  mortal  man  could 
put  his  hand  to.  Hot  as  the  sun  was, 
the  job  made  me  feel  as  cold  as  if  the 
chill  of  an  English  November  night 
were  upon  me  ;  but  I  breathed  more 
freely  when  I  came  to  scull  myself 
back  to  the  shore,  and  when  I  stepped 
out  with  the  end  of  the  line  in  my 
hand,  the  earlier  emotion  of  joy  that 
the  possession  of  the  little  craft  had 
raised  was  again  so  active  in  my  heart 
that  I  could  scarce  hold  myself  from 
singing  like  a  boy  at  the  top  of  my 
voice. 

The  morning  was  already  advanced, 
and  we  had  not  yet  broken  our  fast. 
I  disliked  the  idea  of  turning  my  back 
upon  the  boat,  lest  on  my  return  I 
should  find  her  gone.  However,  her 
forefoot  being  hard  and  fast  ashore, 
and  the  line  in  the  bows  secured  to 
the  trees,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
flow  of  the  tide  in  the  creek  could  play 
me  any  ugly  tricks  with  her  ;  so  we 
walked  to  our  underground  chambers 
to  get  some  breakfast.  I  remember 
that  our  repast  consisted  of  cold  turtle- 
steak,  plantains,  sweet  oranges,  and  a 
draught  of  cold  water  from  the  brook. 
The  stock  of  provisions  that  had  been 
set  ashore  with  us  was  now  exhausted  ; 
we  had  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  left, 
but  the  biscuit,  tongues,  preserved  meat, 
and  the  like,  were  gone.  Such  a  break- 
fast as  ours  was  hardly  fare  to  grow 
fat  on,  but  it  was  wholesome  and  cool, 
and  perhaps  the  sort  of  food  that 
Nature  intended  for  the  use  of  such 


human  beings  as  should  live  in  this 
island.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pro- 
perest  food  for  the  people  who  inhabit 
a  country  is  that  which  grows  good 
for  eating  in  it.  Think  of  Broadwater's 
bill  of  fare,  for  instance,  under  such  a 
dog-star  as  raged  over  the  spot  of  earth 
we  had  been  marooned  upon  ! —  roast 
pork,  massive  sausages,  turbid  pea-soup, 
and  the  atmosphere  all  the  while  so 
hot  that  you  heard  the  spikes  and 
leaves  and  tendons  of  the  breathless 
vegetation  quivering  with  tingling 
noises  like  the  faint  crackling  in  burnt 
paper,  or  in  a  sheet  of  tin  curling  to 
the  roasting  glare  of  a  furnace  !  I  was 
mighty  sick  of  turtle,  and  so  was  Miss 
Grant,  but  then  it  was  a  sort  of  meat 
in  its  way,  and  combined  to  make  out 
a  meal  with  the  fruit,  which  was  too 
delicious  to  weary  us.  One  helped  the 
other,  and  rendered  the  whole  diet 
nutritious ;  and  maybe  it  was  the 
simplicity  of  the  fare  that  kept  us 
well.  We  had  been  a  long  three  weeks 
upon  the  island,  yet  Miss  Grant  had 
never  once  uttered  a  complaint  of  in- 
disposition, whilst  for  my  part  I  was 
almost  unreasonably  hearty  in  face  of 
the  heavy  anxieties  that  weighed  down 
my  spirits. 

"Thank  God,"  said  I,  with  a  look 
round  the  room,  as  I  seated  myself 
with  my  companion  to  our  lenten  meal, 
"  we  shall  soon  be  taking  a  long  fare- 
well of  this  most  melancholy  haunt. 
It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if 
that  ill  wind  the  other  night  had  blown 
us  no  good.  A  boat  is  the  next  best 
thing  to  a  ship." 

"  How  strange  it  is,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  to  watch  the  working  of  the  hand  of 
fate !  Ashore,  it  is  an  influence,  a 
hidden  government ;  but  at  sea  it  is 
as  apparent  as  a  billow,  or  the  rising 
of  a  cloud.  One  saw  that  in  the  boat 
as  she  approached.  Fate  was  at  her 
helm ;  and  if  I  were  an  artist,  and  de- 
sired to  materialize  the  conception  of 
fate  and  make  it  a  visible  thing,  I 
should  figure  two  people  standing  as 
we  did,  hopeless  and  imprisoned  on 
this  island,  watching  the  boat  coming 
out  of  the  tiny  blot  it  made  in  the 
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far  blue  distance,  gliding  towards  us 
without  a  swerve,  with  a  final  com- 
plete surrendering  of  itself  to  us,  as  it 
were,  through  the  death  of  the  two 
poor  creatures  in  it."  Her  fine  eyes 
shone  to  the  high  religious  mood  that 
was  in  her.  "  Little  wonder,"  she  con- 
tinued, "that  we  should  always  be 
saying  God's  hand  is  most  plain  on  the 
deep.  The  Ancient  Mariner  was  not  mad 
when  he  spied  the  little  barque  with 
Death  on  board  gambling  with  a  wo- 
man for  human  souls.  The  sea  is  to 
me  so  much  more  wonderful  than  the 
land,  that  I  believe  I  could  credit  any 
amazing  thing  that  should  be  related 
of  it.  Where  else  does  one  come  closer 
to  one's  Maker?  Oh,  Mr.  Musgrave, 
it  seemed  to  me  like  seeing  the  Divine 
finger  itself  when  I  watched  that  boat 
growing  upon  the  calm  sea,  urged,  as 
we  know  now,  by  dying  hands." 

She  shuddered,  and  pressed  her 
fingers  to  her  temples.  She  had  been 
overtaxed,  nor  was  the  horror  wrought 
in  her  by  the  incident  of  the  morning 
to  be  soothed  by  the  deep  excitement 
that  the  opportunity  for  escaping  from 
this  island  brought  with  it.  Hysteria, 
I  thought,  was  bound  to  dog  the  heels 
of  such  moralizing  as  she  had  started 
on ;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
be  blunt  and  prosaic,  though,  but  for 
the  fear  I  had  that  the  humouring  of 
the  mood  she  was  in  would  be  bad  for 
her,  I  could  have  listened  all  day.  It 
was  not  so  much  what  she  said  as  the 
thoughts  which  lay  behind  her  words, 
which  spoke  in  her  face,  making  her 
beauty  eloquent  with  the  rich  fancies 
flushing  to  her  delicate  cheeks,  and 
flashing  a  brighter  light  yet  into  her 
eyes. 

"  We  shall  have  to  go  to  work 
briskly,"  said  I ;  "  if  all  were  prepared 
I  would  start  at  once." 

She  came  back  to  herself  with  an 
effort,  and  brought  her  hands  from 
her  white  brows  with  a  faint  smile,  as 
if  she  understood  what  was  in  my 
mind  concerning  her. 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  Mr.  Musgrave, 
that  I  may  know  my  share?"  she 
asked. 


"  Well,  first  pf  all  we  must  victual 
the  boat,"  said  I ;  "  we  have  bottles 
enough  for  the  storing  of  fresh  water, 
and  you  can  do  a  useful  hour's  work 
by  hunting  for  the  corks  which  we 
have  drawn  and  thrown  away,  and 
fitting  them  to  the  bottles  afresh.  For 
food  we  must  be  content  with  the 
handsomest  stock  of  craw-fish,  fruit, 
and  turtle  that  we  can  contrive.  The 
boat  wants  a  tiller ;  that  is  easily 
managed.  She  also  wants  a  sail,  which 
we  shall  have  to  manufacture  out  of 
your  shawls.  I  must  likewise  make  a 
yard  for  the  sail,  which  may  be  got 
from  a  bough  off  one  of  the  fallen 
trees.  This  done,  our  business  will  be 
to  embark  and  head  away  west." 

"  It  is  a  little  boat  for  so  great  a 
sea,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Ay,"  said  I,  "  but  then  the  film  of 
land  that  was  visible  from  the  cross- 
trees  of  the  Iron  Crown  is  not  too 
far  distant  for  her  to  fetch,  and  it  will 
be  mighty  odd  indeed  if  that  streak  of 
blue  haze  which  the  men  talked  about 
be  not  an  inhabited  island,  with  houses 
to  lodge  in,  and  the  means  of  proceed- 
ing to  Jamaica,  which  can't  be  far  dis- 
tant ;  whence  our  next  departure  will 
be  for  Bio  and  for  Alexander." 

She  looked  down  suddenly,  with  the 
pearl  of  her  teeth  showing  over  the 
under-lip  she  slightly  bit,  then  her 
eyes  sought  mine  again  with  a  soft 
gaze  so  full  of  inquiry  that  my  heart 
seemed  to  stop  for  a  breath,  as  though 
to  catch  the  words  that  must  follow 
her  look ;  but  she  did  not  speak.  I 
jumped  up. 

"  I  must  go  to  work  now,"  cried  I ; 
"  in  fact,  it  frightens  me  to  think  of 
the  boat,  lying  half  dry  as  she  is,  being 
un  watched." 

She  rose  too,  with  the  air  of  one 
starting  from  deep  thought.  "  My 
business,  then,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  is 
to  look  for  corks,  and  fit  them  to  the 
bottles?" 

"If  you  please,"  said  I. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  I  worked 
very  hard,  stripped  to  my  trousers  and 
shirt,  with  my  wide  straw  hat  to  shel- 
ter me,  scarce  intermitting  my  labour 
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but  to  eat  and  drink,  and  obtaining 
quite  fortitude  enough  out  of  the  pros- 
pect of  getting  away  from  this  island 
with  Miss  Grant,  to  enable  me  to  defy 
the  intense  heat.  I  found  amongst  the 
fallen  trees  the  very  bough  to  serve 
my  turn,  and  without  much  difficulty 
I  severed  it  with  my  little  saw, 
trimmed  it  of  its  leaves,  and  propor- 
tioned it  to  the  size  of  the  required 
yard.  I  also  cut  a  tiller  for  the  boat. 
This  work  I  was  able  to  accomplish 
under  the  shelter  of  the  trees.  Miss 
Grant  possessed  several  shawls  of  dif- 
ferent textures  and  colours,  and  when 
she  had  collected  the  bottles,  and 
gathered  what  corks  there  were  to 
find,  I  set  her  tacking  some  of  these 
shawls  together  into  the  shape  of  a 
sail,  which  she  managed  by  perforating 
them  with  a  bodkin,  and  then  con- 
necting them  with  tape,  of  which  she 
had  a  little  parcel.  She  made  no 
trouble  over  mutilating  her  shawls, 
though  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
first  thrust  of  her  bodkin  into  them 
must  have  caused  her  a  pang.  I  cut 
off  a  short  length  of  the  coir-rope,  and 
got  yarns  enough  out  of  it  to  convert 
into  as  many  robands  as  were  neces- 
sary to  connect  the  head  of  our  queer 
sail  to  the  yard.  There  was  still 
plenty  of  line  left  for  a  tack  and  sheet 
and  halliards,  which  I  rove  through  a 
sheave  in  the  head  of  the  mast.  My 
impatience  gave  me  very  great  energy 
indeed.  We  had  a  good  supply  of 
fresh  turtle,  which  needed  boiling,  and 
this,  with  other  matters  which  it 
would  only  weary  you  to  specify,  gave 
my  fair  companion  plenty  to  do.  I 
was  resolved  not  to  quit  the  island 
without  being  well  stocked  with  food  ; 
for  should  it  come  on  to  blow  from  the 
westwards,  I  foresaw  that  our  sail 
would  not  help  us,  and  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  lie  up  to  the  wind  more 
than  six  or  siven  points,  so  that  we 
should  stand  to  be  blown  away  into 
the  Atlantic  eastwards,  where  we 
might  spend  days  without  a  view  of  a 
ship. 

When  the  cool  of  the  evening  came, 
I  plucked  some  hundreds  of  plantains 


and  oranges,  which  I  carefully  stowed 
away  in  the  little  lockers  aft  that 
served  as  seats  in  the  boat's  stern  ; 
and  I  then  fired  a  torch  and  waded 
into  the  sea  for  crawfish  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  before  described,  meeting 
with  a  more  plentiful  harvest  than 
had  at  any  other  time  happened  to  me, 
insomuch  that  I  had  to  give  up  stoop- 
ing and  throwing  them  to  Miss  Grant 
through  sheer  aching  of  my  back, 
though  the  sandy  bottom  was  still 
black  with  the  dusky,  lizard-like 
shapes  of  the  creatures  crawling  into 
the  light,  when  I  extinguished  my 
torch  to  step  ashore.  I  also  provided 
the  boat  with  a  stock  of  cocoa-nuts ; 
but  I  never  could  discover  a  single 
turtle's  egg,  spite  of  my  earnest  ex- 
ploring of  the  sand  for  several  nights 
running  during  those  three  weeks. 

We  were  wearied  rather  than  sleepy 
when  the  darkness  was  deepening  into 
midnight.  There  was  a  young  moon 
in  the  sky,  with  a  wire-like  waving  of 
silver  under  her  in  the  gloaming  sea 
that  spread  very  darkly  to  the  stars. 
I  had  still  several  bundles  of  cheroots 
left,  and  lighting  one  of  them,  I 
brought  our  camp-stools  close  down 
to  the  wash  of  the  ocean,  for  the  cool 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  water, 
and  to  get  away  from  the  trees,  in 
whose  shadows  the  suffocating  air  of 
the  day  seemed  to  linger  as  though 
imprisoned.  This  was  to  be  our  last 
night  on  the  island,  and  neither  of  us 
could  think  yet  a  while  of  shutting 
ourselves  up  underground.  The  out- 
line of  our  boat  stood  clear  like  a 
sketch  in  ink  against  the  sand  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek. 

"  We  shall  have  much  to  tell,"  said 
I,  "  when  we  are  released  from  this 
place ;  more  than  many  will  think 
credible,  I  dare  say.  'Tis  almost  like 
some  old  Arab  yai-n,  this  marooning 
of  a  young  man  and  a  lady,  the  old 
piratical  lair  underground  yonder,  the 
incident  of  the  monkey,  and  strangest 
of  all,  at  least  to  my  mind,  the  arrival 
of  that  boat  there  this  morning  with 
its  tragic  burden  of  dead  and  dying 
blacks.  What  will  Alexander  think]  " 
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"  If  our  meeting  is  much  longer  de- 
layed," she  answered,  "  he  will  think 
us  lost." 

"  What  grief  for  him,  poor  fellow  !" 
said  I ;  "  but  then,  you  know,  the 
meeting  will  be  the  sweeter  for  its 
unexpectedness " 

I  was  arrested  by  her  suddenly 
clutching  at  my  hand  ;  her  swift,  fierce 
grasp,  as  I  thought  it  for  the  instant, 
almost  took  my  breath  away.  "Heaven 
forgive  me  ! "  I  mentally  ejaculated, 
"  I  have  aroused  the  Spanish  blood  in 
this  woman.  I — I — " 

"  Look,  Mr.  Musgrave  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  that  thrilled  to  my 
ear  with  the  fear  in  it,  "  what  is 
that  ?  " 

Her  face  was  turned  towards  the 
creek,  and  following  the  direction  of 
her  glance,  I  observed  the  figure  of  a 
man  standing  a  little  on  this  side  of 
the  spot  where  our  luggage  had  been 
deposited  by  the  boat's  crew.  He  was 
clear  of  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  and 
it  was  bright  sand  where  he  stood,  and 
in  the  light  of  it  lifting  into  the  atmo- 
sphere he  resembled  a  statue  cut  in 
ebony.  He  was  motionless  save  for 
the  occasional  raising  of  his  hand  to 
his  mouth  from  time  to  time,  as  of  a 
man  taking  a  bite  at  something  in  his 
fist. 

"Gracious  mercy!"  I  exclaimed,  a 
little  above  my  breatb,  "  not  another 
monkey,  I  hope.  The  deuce  is  in  this 
island.  But  he  is  too  big  surely  even 
for  a  baboon." 

"  It  is  a  man  ! "  whispered  Miss 
Grant,  "and  a  black  man,  too." 

"  There  must  be  another  boat  come 
ashore,"  said  I. 

I  stood  staring  a  little,  waiting  to 
see  whether  he  would  advance,  and 
what  he  meant  to  do.  My  heart  beat 
fast.  It  would  be  impossible  to  express 
to  you  how  startling  was  the  appear- 
ance of  that  black  figure.  The  sudden- 
ness and  unexpectedness  of  the  appari- 
tion was  rendered  the  more  alarming 
by  the  faintness  of  the  moonlight. 
Standing  where  he  was,  the  brilliance 
of  the  full  orb  would  have  interpreted 
him  ;  but  though  he  stood  jet-like  upon 


the  sand,  he  yet?  seemed  to  mingle  with 
the  dusk  in  a  visionary  sort  of  way  ; 
and  this  blending  of  the  blackness  of 
him  with  the  gloom  caused  him  to 
appear  as  phantasmal  as  though  he 
were  the  veritable  shade  of  some 
negro  anciently  murdered  for  his 
spirit  to  guard  the  hidden  treasure  in 
the  place. 

"  Are  there  others  about,  I  wonder] " 
said  I.  I  sent  a  swift  look  towards 
the  forest  and  past  it,  but  all  was 
motionless.  I  bent  my  ear  with  the 
fancy  of  catching  the  notes  of  voices 
beyond  where  the  man  stood,  suspect- 
ing that  his  boat  had  arrived  off  the 
western  sand ;  but  no  sound  of  the 
kind  penetrated  the  distracting  shrill- 
ing of  the  crickets. 

"  He  is  watching  us  !  "  exclaimed 
Miss  Grant. 

It  was  time  to  end  this.  In  fact 
the  more  one  stared  at  the  dusky 
shape,  with  its  rising  and  falling  arm, 
the  more  one  grew  afraid  of  it. 

"  Hallo,  there  !  "  I  sang  out,  walking 
a  little  way  towards  the  figure,  "  who 
are  you,  and  where  have  you  come 
from  ?  " 

No  answer  was  returned,  but  the 
figure  moved  uneasily,  as  if  uncertain 
how  to  act.  I  hailed  again,  still 
advancing  towards  him,  Miss  Grant 
keeping  close  by  my  side  ;  and  then 
he  approached  us,  but  very  slowly, 
whether  through  physical  weakness  or 
fear  I  could  not  say.  He  was  suffi- 
ciently close  now  to  enable  me  to  make 
out  that  he  was  a  negro,  and  I  was 
sensible  at  sight  of  him  of  a  sickening 
chill  coming  into  me,  though  at  that 
moment  certainly  I  could  not  have 
accounted  for  the  sensation.  A  wild 
fancy  entered  my  head,  working  al- 
most like  a  touch  of  insanity  there, 
that  I  had  seen  the  man  before.  Was 
it  the  build  of  him  1  Was  it  his  gait  ? 
I  could  not  say.  He  was  still  too  far 
distant  to  enable  me  to  see  what 
clothes  he  wore,  if  indeed  he  were 
dressed  ;  but  I  remember  coming  to  a 
stand  with  a  coldness  about  my  fore- 
head as  though  some  icy  air  were 
fanning  me,  whilst  I  let  fly  my  breath 
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with  a  sound  that  came  very  near  to  a 
cry.  On  a  sudden  Miss  Grant  screamed 
out,  stepping  in  a  terrified  way  back- 
wards, then  coming  to  me  again  and 
clutching  my  arm. 

"  It  is  a  ghost !  "  she  cried  ; "  it  is  one 
of  the  men  you  buried  to-day.  Look 
at  the  soldier's  coat  on  him — at  the 
white  cloth  under  it !  " 

He  was  now  near  enough  to  render 
these  features  unmistakable.  The  red 
of  his  ragged  jacket  stole  out  ashen 
to  the  wan  light  ;  round  his  loins  was 
the  cloth  to  which  I  had  secured  the 
stone  I  had  sunk  him  by.  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  him  but  his  Scotch 
cap,  and  that  I  knew  he  would  not 
possess,  as  I  had  removed  it  to  bathe 
his  head,  whilst  on  noticing  it  that 
afternoon  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  I  had  chucked  it  overboard  into 
the  creek.  I  stood  stock  still,  as 
though  some  blast  of  lightning  had 
struck  me  dead.  Yery  distinctly 
indeed  do  I  recollect  the  sensation  of 
the  stirring  of  the  hair  upon  my  head, 
an  effect  I  had  once  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  poetic  imagination  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  extremest  form  of  terror 
in  real  life.  The  dew  started  from  my 
brows,  and  had  I  endeavoured  to  run 
away  my  legs  must  have  failed  me.  I 
felt  Miss  Grant  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  in  the  vibratory,  nervous 
grasp  she  had  of  my  arm.  "Why,  here 
was  a  man  who  had  at  least  twelve 
hours  before  fallen  dead  in  our 
presence,  and  whom  I  had  soon  after- 
wards buried  in  the  sea,  securing  him 
against  the  possibility  of  rising  by  a 
sinker  weighty  enough  to  keep  two 
such  fellows  down  ;  here  was  this  same 
man,  I  say,  now  standing  before  me, 
stalking  out  of  the  forest,  it  would 
seein,  instead  of  out  of  the  ocean, 
dressed  as  I  had  buried  him — a  dusky 
outline  with  a  black  face  combining 
with  the  gloom,  and  his  eyes  touched 
with  the  faint  sparkles  of  the  mooi-- 
light  that  he  confronted. 

"  Oh,  speak  to  him  !    what  is  it  1 " 
exclaimed  Miss  Grant. 

Thrice  I  endeavoured  to   articulate, 
but  uiy  tongue  clove  to  the    roof  of 


my  mouth,  dry  and  parched  as  the 
sand  upon  which  we  stood  ;  but  at 
the  fourth  effort  I  managed  to  find  my 
voice,  and  nothing  huskier  ever  rattled 
in  human  throat. 

"  In  God's  name,"  I  said,  "  who  are 
you  ? " 

He  answered,  but  in  a  language  I  did 
not  know. 

"It  is  Spanish,"  whispered  Miss 
Grant,  "  negro-Spanish.  He  is  not  a 
ghost  then  ;  but  oh,  what  can  he  be  ? 
He  was  dead,  Mr.  Musgrave,  when  you 
buried  him." 

"Do  you  speak  Spanish,  Miss  Grant?" 
said  I. 

She  answered,  "  Yes." 

"For  Heaven's  sake  then,  speak, 
and  resolve  this  horrible  mystery,"  I 
cried. 

He  addressed  us  again  in  the  same 
tongue,  in  the  thick  throaty  guttural 
of  the  African,  this  time  delivering  a 
pretty  long  sentence,  whilst  he  stood 
before  us  with  his  arms  hanging 
down,  and  a  supplicatory  inclination 
of  the  head  towards  us,  and  an  occa- 
sional totter  of  his  black  shanks. 

"What  does  he  say?"  I  cried. 

"  It  is  hard  to  catch  his  meaning," 
she  said  ;  "  he  speaks  a  very  strange 
kind  of  Spanish.  I  think  what  he 
wants  to  say  is,  that  he  is  alone  and 
ill,  and  asks  us  not  to  hurt  him." 

"This  is  no  ghost,  Miss  Grant," 
said  I ;  "  the  poor  devil  has  in  some 
astonishing  fashion  come  off  with  his 
life,  and  we  must  learn  how.  There's 
a  sup  of  spirits  below ;  a  dram  along 
with  something  to  eat  will  help  his 
tongue." 

I  stepped  up  to  him,  Miss  Grant 
meanwhile  keeping  a  tight  hold  of 
my  arm,  and  with  a  motion  of  my 
hand  invited  him  to  accompany  us. 
He  at  once  complied,  and  the  three  of 
us  walked  to  our  underground  cham- 
bers. We  had  made  a  very  thrifty 
use  of  our  candles,  and  had  still  a  few 
wax  ends  left.  I  asked  Miss  Grant  to 
request  him  to  remain  outside  till  I 
called  him.  She  did  so,  and  then  said, 
"  Do  you  mean  to  ask  him  to  come 
down  here  ? " 
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"He  won't  hurt  us,"  said  I;  "he 
is  no  ghost.  Kindness  will  make  him 
grateful." 

"  But  suppose  he  believes  you  meant 
to  drown  him  ? "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  we'll  clear  his  mind  of  that 
notion,"  said  I,  for  I  was  now  rallying 
fast,  with  a  hope  rising  in  me  that 
something  helpful  to  ourselves  might 
come  out  of  this  business,  and  con- 
sumedly  curious  besides,  as  you  may 
suppose,  to  learn  how  the  fellow  had 
come  to  life  again. 

"  I  will  go  first,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Grant. 

Indeed   the    negro   was  still    little 
more  than  a  ghost  to  her  mind,  and 
if   she  led  the  way,  then  of  course  I 
was  between  her   and  him.     It   was 
pitch  dark,  but  we  were  most  sorrow- 
fully well  acquainted  with  the  road  by 
this  time,  and  easily  making  our  way 
to  the  kitchen,  struck  a  light,  and  then 
called  to  the  black  man  to  come  down. 
He  arrived,  staring  about  him  with  an 
air  of  stupid  bewilderment,  apparently 
thunderstruck    at   the    sight   of    our 
hidden  lodging.      I  lighted  a  couple 
of  wax  ends  to  have  a  good  view  of 
him,  and  found  him  sure  enough  the 
same  Quashee  whom  I  had  supposed 
dead,  whom  I  had  buried,  and  whose 
very  existence,  I  may  say,  so  full  of 
business  had  the  hours  been  between, 
I  had  almost  forgotten.     His  soldier's 
coat  sat  dry   upon  his  shoulders,  his 
loin-cloth  was  also   perfectly  dry  ;  so 
it  was  clear  his  resurrection  had  not 
been   recent.      "We   had   still  a  drop 
of   the   ship's   rum   left ;    I  mixed   a 
dram  for  him  in  a  soup-tin,  noticing 
that  he  threw  the  remains  of  a  plan- 
tain which  he  had  been  eating   into 
the   furnace  to  receive  the    draught. 
Indeed,  as  he  afterwards  told  us,  he 
had  found  a   tolerable  meal  amongst 
the  fruit  past  the  forest,   and  he  was 
eating  plantains  when  he  first  hove  in 
sight,    as    I   had    gathered   from  the 
motion    of    his    arm.     However,    he 
could  find  a  corner  for  a  large  piece  of 
turtle  which  I  handed  to  him,  devour- 
ing it  with  great  relish  and  avidity. 
Miss   Grant  posted  herself  on  the 


other  side  of  the  table,  away  from  him. 
She  stared  incessantly,  as  if  she  could 
not  realize  his  existence,  and  indeed, 
though  one  saw  him  eating  and  drink- 
ing, sitting  solid  and  substantial,  with 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  rolling  most 
realistically  over  the  room,  whilst  he 
munched  the  turtle  with  the  true 
negro's  smacking  of  the  lips  over  every 
bite,  yet  when  I  reflected  how  stone-dead 
he  had  been,  and  how  completely  I  had 
buried  him,  I  would  start  to  the  fancy 
that  if  it  were  not  all  some  odd  and  ugly 
dream,  why  then  the  black  creature 
might  be  a  spectre  after  all — a  solemn 
intimation  to  my  incredulous  mind  that 
such  things  were.  But  I  must  say 
that  these  notions  grew  feebler  with 
their  recurrence. 

"  Let  us  get  his  story,  Miss  Grant," 
said  I. 

She  addressed  him  nervously  ;    he 
stood    up  on  being   spoken    to,   but 
sat   again  on  my   motioning   to  him 
to   resume   his  chair.     I  shall  not  in 
this  life  forget  the  peculiar  magic  that 
Miss    Grant's    beauty   took   on    this 
silent  night  in  our  underground  haunt, 
from  the  emotions  which  were  in  her ; 
the  struggling  of  her  brave  spirit  with 
the  superstitious  fears  excited  by  the 
negro,   and   his   black  face   at   hand 
to  contrast  her  whiteness  with.     She 
sat   beside    but    behind    me,    having 
regard  to  tho  black  man's  position  ; 
and  full  as  my  mind  was  of  the  fellow's 
startling   apparition    and    miraculous 
recovery — if  recovery  it  were,  and  not 
some     baleful    bit   of    fetish     necro- 
mancy— I'd  find  my  thoughts  scatter- 
ing   away    with    confusion    when    I 
looked  from  the  bland  ebony  counten- 
ance on  my  left,  with  the  whites  of  the 
eyes  glowing  out  into  orange   to  the 
candle-light,  to   the  loveliness   of   the 
face   on  my  right,  charged  with  the 
revelation   of  new    beauty   to    every 
glance  I  gave  it.     I  had  never  heard 
Ler  speak   Spanish   before.     Nervous 
and    agitated    as    she   was,   the   rich 
syllables  of  the  noble  tongue  rolled  in 
honey  from  her  lips,  and  as  was  her 
face  by  the  negro's,  so  was  the  melody 
of  her  Castilian  utterance  inexpressibly 
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sweetened  and  heightened  by  his 
hoarse,  thick  speech.  It  was  like  the 
warbling  of  a  flute  alternating  with 
the  gong-like  roll  of  a  tom-tom. 

"  What  does  he  say  ] "  said  I,  after 
he  had  been  spinning  a  twister  lasting 
over  five  minutes. 

"Why,"  she  answered,  "that  he 
woke  as  if  from  a  long  sleep  this  even- 
ing, some  time  after  sundown,  and 
found  himself  lying  on  the  beach  on 
his  back,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  as  I  suppose,  from  his  speaking 
of  the  situation  of  the  hummock.  He 
does  not  know  how  he  came  there. 
He  recollects  arriving  here  this  morn- 
ing in  a  boat,  and  fainting  away  after 
drinking  the  water  you  gave  him.  He 
says,  after  lying  a  little  he  rose  and 
walked  towards  some  trees,  where  he 
presently  heard  a  sound  of  running 
waters.  It  was  the  brook  that  he 
means.  He  drank,  and  then  sought 
for  fruit,  but  appears  to  have  lost 
himself  in  the  forest ;  though  a  little 
before  he  made  his  appearance  he  came 
across  the  plantains.  That  is  his 
story." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  looking  at  him,  "  it 
is  no  great  mystery  after  all,  though 
a  mighty  wonder  all  the  same.  He 
was  not  dead,  of  course,  when  he 
dropped  after  the  drink.  Well  now, 
the  big  stone  that  I  jammed  into  his 
waist-cloth  must  have  rolled  oxit  of  it 
when  I  hove  him  over  the  side.  It 
was  a  sickening  business,  and  the  in- 
stant I  had  cleared  the  boat  I  sculled 
up  the  creek  without  looking  astern. 
Then  what  could  have  followed?  The 
poor  fellow  floated  up  on  to  his  back, 
for  he  must  have  drowned  with  his 
face  down,  and  was  carried  away  by 
the  tide  to  that  part  of  the  island 
where  he  stranded.  Had  we  looked 
we  might  have  seen  him  floating,  but 
we  were  too  busy  with  the  boat ;  and 
when  he  had  weathered  the  spit  of 
sand  he  would  be  out  of  sight  to  us  at 
the  head  of  the  creek.  Ask  him  if  he 
knows  what  this  island  is." 

She  addressed  him  again,  speaking 
now  with  growing  confidence,  though 
her  first  superstitious  fear  hung  a  little 


lightly  upon  her.  He  shook  his  head 
whilst  he  answered.  She  spoke  to 
him  afresh,  and  then  told  me  that  he 
was  not  only  ignorant  of  the  name  of 
this  island,  but  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  the  situation  of  others  in  these  seas ; 
so  there  was  an  end  of  my  expectations 
of  him  as  a  pilot.  She  questioned  him 
further,  and  his  story  was  to  this 
effect.  He  and  his  companion  had 
been  runaway  slaves.  They  stole  a 
boat  and  blew  out  to  sea  from  some- 
where near  Point  Maysi,  thinking 
to  land  at  Tortuga,  but  were  sighted 
and  picked  up  by  an  English  craft, 
and  were  entered  as  seamen  aboard 
her ;  but  the  usage  they  met  with  was 
so  barbarous,  mainly  owing  to  their 
inability  to  understand  the  orders 
addressed  to  them,  that  they  resolved 
to  run  from  the  ship  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  offered.  A  chance  was 
provided  by  the  master  of  the  vessel 
bringing  up  under  the  lee  of  an  island, 
probably  not  very  remote  from  our 
own,  to  seek  shelter,  as  was  to  be  sup- 
posed, from  the  storm  that  had  swept 
these  waters  the  other  night.  There 
was  a  boat  riding  astern  to  a  long  line, 
and  when  the  night  came  down  dark, 
and  the  hands  were  below  saving  the 
anchor-watch  look-out,  the  blacks 
dropped  over  the  side,  their  dusky 
skins  making  their  movements  very 
secret  in  the  gloom,  and  swam  stealthily 
to  the  boat.  But  it  was  already  blow- 
ing with  a  bit  of  a  popple  on  in  the  bay 
where  the  ship  rode,  with  the  flight  of 
the  wind  scurrying  down  the  mountain 
side,  and  they  had  scarce  rolled  in- 
board over  the  gunwale  when  the  line 
parted,  and  they  drifted  out  to  sea. 
So  this  was  the  fellow's  story,  a  bit  of 
which  I  had  anticipated  hours  before 
at  the  sight  of  the  shredded  strands 
of  the  rope.  Trusting  he  might  have 
a  few  Avords  of  English  sufficient  to 
understand  my  questions,  so  as  to  save 
Miss  Grant  the  trouble  of  inquiring 
and  then  interpreting,  I  sang  out  to 
him — 

"  You  speakee  English?  " 

"  No,  no ;  no  speakee,"  he  cried, 
shaking  his  head  vehemently. 
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11  You  no  sabbe  how  to  pilot  boat? " 
I  roared. 

"No  speakee,  nospeakee,"  he  bawled, 
wringing  his  hands ;  and  then  looking 
at  Miss  Grant  with  eyes  full  of  piteous 
entreaty,  oddly  accentuated  by  a  broad 
supplicatory  grin  that  bared  his  great 
ivory  teeth  to  the  junction  of  his  jaws 
almost,  he  poured  out  a  whole  torrent 
of  words  in  Spanish  to  her,  clasping 
his  hands  whilst  he  rattled  on,  and 
then  dropped  plump  on  both  knees 
before  us  when  he  had  finished. 

"  What  is  it  all  about  1 "  said  I. 

"  He  swears  i>y  the  Holy  Virgin 
and  all  the  saints  that  he  does  not 
speak  English,"  said  Miss  Grant, 
"  and  implores  you  to  believe  him. 
The  poor  fellow  has  been  ;  horribly 
cowed  by  ill-treatment.  He  thinks 
because  you  are  English  you  will 
punish  him  for  not  being  able  to 
speak  our  language." 

I  motioned  to  him  to  rise,  and  to 
top  the  encouragement  of  my  face  I 
mixed  him  another  dram,  which  he 
drank  on  his  knees,  making  some 
mysterious  motion  of  amity,  or  per- 
haps affection,  by  holding  one  arm 
stiff  upright  after  the  manner  of  cer- 
tain South  African  tribes  ;  then  rose 
and  seated  himself. 

"It  is  getting  very  late,"  said  I, 
looking  at  my  watch  ;  "  there  will  be 
a  long  day  before  us  in  that  open  boat 
to-morrow,  though  pray  Heaven  it  may 
not  prove  longer  than  a  day.  I  would 
urge  you  to  take  some  rest." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sleepy,"  she  replied. 
"I  am  too  excited  to  lie  down;  what 
with  this  apparition  and  the  prospect 
of  our  sailing  to-morrow,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  sleep  indeed." 

"  That  poor  fellow  will  want  to  turn 
in,"  said  I.  "  Rolled  up  in  a  rug,  he'll 
lie  snug  enough  near  the  furnace. 
You  will  not  object  to  his  occupying 
this  room1?" 

She  looked  askant  at  him,  and  said 
a  little  doubtfully  :  "  No,  I  should  have 
no  fear  of  him  at  all  but  for  the  really 
terrifying  wonder  of  his  restoration 
to  life." 

Here  the  negro  yawned  prodigiously, 


uttering  a  bawling  sound  as  he 
gaped. 

*'  There  is  indeed  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of,"  said  I.  "  Harmlessness  iu 
natures  nearly  allied  to  the  animal  as 
his  is,  is  almost  always  expressed  in 
the  face,  and  I'd  stake  my  right  arm 
upon  his  being  honest  to  the  core — 
abjectly  so  indeed.  For  my  part,  hu- 
manity aside,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
cherish  him.  A  hand  to  help  in  the 
boat  will  be  invaluable.  Imagine,  for 
instance,  a  dead  calm,  with  the  gJeam 
of  a  ship's  canvas  just  visible  on  the 
horizon  from  the  low  level  of  the  gun- 
wale. Two  of  us  might  manage  to 
row  the  boat  to  her;  whereas  my 
single  pair  of  arms  would  give  up  ex- 
hausted long  before  I  was  able  to  rise 
the  ship's  hull.  He  is  a  powerful 
fellow ;  observe  the  breadth  of  his 
chest.  Besides,  he  is  a  child  of  the 
sun,  and  the  fittest  help  in  the  world 
for  such  an  excursion  as  we  are  medi- 
tating under  these  heights,  as  the 
Ancient  Mariner  would  call  them." 

So  speaking  I  took  a  rug  and  handed 
it  to  the  black,  motioning  him  to  make 
a  bed  of  it  against  the  furnace,  to 
which  I  pointed.  He  understood  me 
promptly,  grinned  gratefully,  and 
wrapping  the  rug  around  him  as  he 
stood,  with  a  proud  glance  at  the  em- 
bellishment, he  lay  down  with  the 
docility  of  a  trained  dog,  using  his 
arm  for  a  pillow,  and  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  was  snoring  like  thunder, 
sound  asleep.  Miss  Grant  withdrew 
to  the  inner  room,  whilst  I  stole  up 
the  steps  to  take  a  peep  at  the  boat 
and  see  that  all  was  right  with  her. 
Her  outline  showed  black  against  the 
sand.  The  ebb  of  the  water  had  almost 
left  her  dry,  and  I  had  HO  fear  for  her. 
It  wanted  but  three  hours  to  dawn, 
and  at  the  first  peep  of  the  sun  it  was 
my  intention  to  be  up  and  away.  The 
slip  of  moon  glowed  rustily  over  the 
western  rim  of  the  forest,  where  the 
heads  of  the  trees  spread  like  funeral 
plumes  motionless  against  the  sky.  I 
lingered  a  little,  earnestly  contemplat- 
ing the  heavens  in  search  of  any  hints 
of  weather,  then  went  back  to  the 
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kitchen  and  lay  down,  but  not  to 
sleep.  Indeed  if  the  agitation  of  my 
spirits  at  the  prospect  of  getting  away 
had  not  kept  me  restless,  I  must  have 
been  held  so  by  the  negro's  snoring. 
He  now  lay  flat  upon  his  back  with 
his  mouth  wide  open,  and  I  can  only 
compare  the  sounds  he  produced  to  the 
noise  made  by  the  keel  of  a  boat 
dragged  over  shingle. 

Presently  Miss  Grant  called  softly 
to  know  if  I  was  awake. 

"  Very  much  awake  indeed,"  said  I. 

"All  is  well  whilst  he  snores  like 
that,"  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "But  it  is 
happy  for  us  that  he  should  be  our 
guest  for  one  night  only.  Imagine 
three  weeks  of  this  !  " 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 
WE    LEAVE    THE    ISLAND. 

I  HAVE  heard  sweeter  music  in  my 
time  than  that  negro's  snore ;  but 
though  it  might  have  disturbed  the 
repose  of  the  dead,  nothing  was  ever 
more  comforting  and  soothing  to  me, 
as  you  will  believe,  when  I  say  that  I 
could  not  listen  to  the  poor  fellow's 
gasps  without  reflecting  how  very  near 
indeed  I  had  come  to  murdering  him. 
My  restlessness  was  a  sort  of  fever, 
and  six  or  eight  times  before  the  day- 
light came,  I  crept  softly  up  into  the 
open  to  take  a  peep  at  the  boat,  and 
make  sure  that  she  lay  safe.  Indeed, 
we  had  met  with  so  many  surprises  on 
this  island,  that  I  was  in  a  manner 
prepared  for  the  strangest  thing  that 
could  happen ;  and  I  believe  had  I 
looked  forth  out  of  the  hatch  and 
found  the  boat  gone,  whatever  might 
be  the  emotions  which  would  have 
helped  to  the  madness  such  a  loss 
must  have  raised  in  me,  wonder  would 
not  have  been  one  of  them. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  steer 
west,  knowing  that  the  American  sea- 
board lay  that  way,  to  say  no  more ; 
but  it  was  very  vexing  that  the  negro 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  situation  of 
this  island,  and  unable  to  pilot  me  to 


the  nearest  inhabited  land.  The  joy 
caused  by  possession  of  the  boat  had 
overwhelmed  all  other  considerations ; 
but  now  that  I  lay  sleepless  upon  my 
bed  of  grass  and  rug,  waiting  for  the 
skylight  to  glimmer  out  to  the  dawn,  I 
found  myself  a  bit  disheartened  by  the 
prospect  of  the  new  voyage.  That  there 
was  land  down  in  the  west  within  view 
from  the  ship's  masthead,  I  did  not 
doubt ;  but  then  it  might  prove  such 
another  little  spot  as  this,  verdant  and 
uninhabited  ;  in  which  case  we  should 
have  to  push  on  ;  and  how  far  off  might 
the  nearest  land  to  it  be  ?  It  was  a  great 
ocean,  as  Miss  Grant  had  said,  for  so 
little  a  boat.  Strange,  too,  that  one  of 
my  lesser  seafaring  nightmares  should 
be  fulfilled  long  after  I  had  abandoned 
the  profession ;  for  I  recollect  that 
when  I  was  at  sea  I  would  think  with 
horror  of  exposure  in  an  open  boat, 
which  to  my  young  imagination  threat- 
ened an  experience  scarce  less  fearful 
than  the  raft.  Indeed,  of  the  two, 
perhaps  the  raft  was  the  less  horrible, 
for  a  man  was  not  likely  to  linger  long 
on  such  a  contrivance  ;  whereas  in  an 
open  boat  he  might  go  on  languishing 
for  days  until  he  died,  and  then  be 
found  a  skeleton  in  the  bottom  of  her, 
with  the  little  craft  afloat  and  buoyant 
after  months  of  different  kinds  of 
weather.  Nay,  had  not  that  morning 
indeed  illustrated  the  significance  of 
the  open  boat  at  sea ;  the  dead  man  in 
her,  that  creature  yonder  pointing 
with  ebony  forefinger  to  his  mouth, 
the  empty  locker,  the  thirsty,  oily 
smell  of  the  paint,  inside  and  out, 
exhaling  to  the  roasting  glare  of 
the  sun  !  Well,  well,  thought  I,  the 
sort  of  spirit  I  require  is  not  to  be 
got  out  of  reflections  of  this  kind  ;  and 
my  eye  then  catching  the  dim,  greenish 
lustre  of  the  dawn,  lying  like  waning 
moonshine  upon  the  skylight,  I  started 
up,  thanking  God  for  daylight,  and 
feeling  that,  let  the  future  hold  what 
it  might,  the  bars  of  our  prison  here 
were  broken,  and  we  could  now  free 
ourselves  from  an  unendurable  con- 
finement, which  but  yesterday  morn- 
ing was  as  hopeless  to  the  heart  as 
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the  bald  sweep  of  the  sea  was  to  the 
eye. 

"Is  that  you  moving,  Mr.  Mus- 
grave?"  exclaimed  Miss  Grant  from 
behind  her  curtain. 

"  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  the  dawn  has 
broken.  You  have  not  slept,  I  fear?" 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  I  have  not 
closed  my  eyes." 

"Pray  endeavour  to  get  a  little 
sleep,"  I  exclaimed.  "  Mumbo- Jumbo 
here  can  help  me  in  the  few  prepara- 
tions that  remain,  and  I  don't  doubt 
of  making  myself  understood.  Even 
an  hour's  sleep  will  be  helpful.  Don't 
doubt  that  I  shall  call  you  when  we 
are  ready  to  get  under  way,"  I  added, 
laughing. 

She  answered  me  by  whipping  back 
the  shawl  along  the  rod  and  stepping 
forth.  "  How  can  you  talk  of  sleep- 
ing now  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  The  in- 
stant you  are  ready,  Mr.  Musgrave, 
let  us  start." 

I  was  glad  to  hear  her  say  this. 
There  was  no  fear  of  her  hesitating  to 
sail  in  the  little  boat  into  the  vast  sea 
that  stretched  around  ;  but  I  had  sus- 
pected she  would  show  herself  a  little 
scared  by  a  prospect  that  was  far  more 
formidable  than  it  appeared,  as  she 
would  know,  as  well  as  I. 

The  negro  was  snoring  as  briskly  as 
ever.  Heaven  knows,  this  miserable 
old  kitchen  was  only  too  familiar  to 
us ;  yet  it  seemed  to  be  made  fresh, 
as  though  we  had  stumbled  upon 
another  underground  room,  by  the 
novelty  to  our  eyes  of  that  black  man, 
resembling  some  immense  performing 
monkey  in  his  red  coat,  lying  flat  on 
his  back,  his  mouth  wide  open,  his 
arms  extended,  and  the  palms  of  his 
hands  showing  like  dirty  yellow  paper. 
I  stirred  him  with  my  foot,  but  I 
probed  him  in  this  way  for  some  time 
before  he  opened  his  eyes.  He  then 
sat  up  with  a  glare  of  astonishment, 
whilst  he  grasped  his  wool,  and  whip- 
ped out  in  a  thick,  half-awake  voice  a 
string  of  Spanish,  sounding  like  the 
gurgling  of  water  through  hubble- 
bubble.  However,  he  speedily  grew 
conscious  enough  to  understand  Miss 


Grant  when  she  informed  him  that  it 
was  time  to  get  up,  and  that  we 
wanted  him  to  help  us  complete  our 
arrangements  for  promptly  leaving  the 
island.  He  rose  slowly  on  to  his 
cucumber  shanks,  scratching  his  head 
with  a  dull  stare  of  mystification,  as  I 
thought,  in  his  dusky  eyes  as  he  rolled 
them  from  me  to  my  companion,  and 
then  addressed  her.  She  answered ; 
he  spoke  again  with  growing  energy  ; 
she  nodded,  on  which,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, he  clasped  his  hands,  dropped 
upon  his  knees,  and  fell  to  pouring  out 
a  whole  jumble  of  words,  the  implor- 
ing character  of  which  was  gatherable 
from  the  tone  of  his  voice. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
poor  wretch  ? "  said  I ;  "  have  his  wits 
left  him  during  the  night  1 " 

"  He  is  entreating  me  to  beg  you 
not  to  take  him  away  from  the  island," 
said  Miss  Grant,  viewing  him  with 
surprise  and  pity. 

"  But  does  he  know,"  I  cried,  "  that 
if  we  leave  him  here  he  will  be  all 
alone ;  not  another  black  even  to  keep 
him  company  ?  " 

She  spoke  to  him  again,  motioning 
to  him  at  the  same  time  to  rise  from 
his  knees.  Her  question  produced  a 
very  long  answer.  His  looks  and  in- 
flections of  speech  pronounced  him 
desperately  in  earnest.  I  could  not 
follow  a  syllable  ;  time  was  pressing, 
moreover,  for  I  desired,  when  afloat, 
all  the  daylight  I  could  get,  and  I  was 
growing  a  little  impatient,  when  Miss 
Grant  turning  to  me  said  :  "  He  desires 
to  stop  here.  Indeed,  I  believe,  could 
you  even  carry  him  to  the  boat  by 
main  force,  he  would  jump  overboard 
and  swim  back  to  the  island  on  your 
letting  go  of  him.  He  says  it  would  be 
like  being  a  king  in  his  own  country 
to  live  in  these  fine  rooms,  and  have 
the  island  all  to  himself." 

"  Humanity  forbids  it,"  said  I, 
amazed. 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  ? "  she  ex- 
claimed ;  and  I  instantly  echoed  the 
question  mentally,  when  I  glanced  at 
his  robust  figure,  with  some  stupid 
thought  of  compulsion  in  my  mind, 
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and  then  reflected  that  he  might  de- 
tain us  here  for  hours  whilst  we  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him,  without  per- 
haps altering  his  resolution,  after  a 
most  wearisome  course  of  exhortations 
and  representations,  all  of  which  would 
have  to  be  translated  if  he  was  to 
understand  them.  I  noticed  him 
ogling  the  old  muskets  and  cutlasses 
upon  the  wall,  with  a  negro's  affection 
for  such  toys  kindling  in  his  eye.  No 
good  could  come  of  bothering  ourselves 
over  the  matter,  so  I  formed  my  reso- 
lution. 

"  If  he  won't  come,  why  the»  of 
course  he  must  stop." 

"  He  will  not  come,"  she  exclaimed  ; 
"he  is  a  runaway  slave,  remember, 
fresh  too  from  being  cruelly  treated 
even  when  dealt  with  as  a  freeman. 
He  means  to  stop  here,  indeed." 

"  Then  please  tell  him,  Miss  Grant, 
he  may  do  as  he  pleases ;  but  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  the  use 
of  those  brawny  arms.  He  can't 
starve,  I  believe,  and  maybe  when  he 
wishes  to  leave  he'll  know  how  to  go 
to  work.  We  have  no  powder,  but  he 
is  welcome  to  those  muskets  yonder," 
nodding  towards  them — I  caught  him 
watching  me  eagerly  as  I  did  so — 
"  and  he  may  as  well  take  possession 
of  all  the  traps  we  must  leave  behind  ; 
so  there'll  be  clothes  enough  for  him," 
said  I,  with  a  look  at  his  shanks,  "  not 
to  mention  some  pretty  dresses  when 
he  has  worn  my  coats  out." 

On  this  being  interpreted  to  the 
poor  fellow,  he  burst  into  a  hundred 
passionate  exclamations  of  joy,  was  so 
convulsed  with  delight,  indeed,  that  I 
expected  to  see  him  plump  down  upon 
his  nose  and  roll  upon  the  floor  in  his 
ecstasy.  He  clapped  his  hands,  made 
as  if  to  embrace  me,  recoiled  a  step 
with  a  frantic  skip,  and  then  leapt 
with  such  agility  that  he  struck  his 
head  against  the  ceiling  with  force 
enough  to  have  stretched  him  motion- 
less had  his  cranium  been  a  white  man's. 

"  Pretty  good  all  this,"  I  exclaimed, 
laughing  in  spite  of  myself,  "  for  a 
man  who  was  last  night  a  ghost,  and 
yesterday  morning  a  corpse." 


I  had  nearly  completed  all  necessary 
preparations  on  the  preceding  day. 
The  halliards,  formed  of  a  length  of 
coir  rope,  the  strands  unlaid,  halved, 
and  laid  up  again  into  a  smaller  line, 
were  rove ;  the  sail  of  coloured 
shawls  was  bent  to  the  yard.  There 
remained  but  little  more  to  do  than  fill 
a  few  outstanding  bottles  with  water, 
stow  away  the  crawfish,  and  the  like. 
The  boat  was  a  roomy  little  craft ;  yet 
though  there  were  but  two  of  us,  we 
found  there  would  be  space  for  no 
more  than  a  small  bundle  of  necessary 
articles  chosen  from  the  luggage  we 
must  perforce  leave  behind  us.  I 
asked  Miss  Grant  to  make  a  collection 
of  such  things  as  she  might  deem  need- 
ful, taking  care  that  at  the  utmost  the 
parcel  should  be  but  a  small  one  ;  and 
then  putting  the  negro  to  the  job  of 
filling  the  remaining  bottles  with  water 
from  the  brook,  I  slipped  round  past 
the  creek  for  my  morning  plunge,  from 
which  I  returned  as  much  refreshed  as 
though  I  had  slept  soundly  all  night. 
My  next  act  was  to  climb  the  hum- 
mock, and  take  a  last  view  of  the  sea 
from  a  spot  whence  I  had  surveyed  it 
again  and  again  with  many  contending 
emotions  of  misery,  hope,  and  despair. 
There  was  nothing  in  sight ;  a  light 
air  was  fanning  out  of  the  north  and 
west,  with  weight  enough  in  it  to  put 
a  blinding  twinkling  into  the  water 
where  it  was  sun-touched  ;  the  heavens 
spread  in  a  soft  light  blue  without  the 
phantasm  of  a  cloud  anywhere  visible. 
Sheltered  by  my  wide,  sombrero-like 
hat  from  the  bite  of  the  sun  that,  low 
as  he  yet  hung  over  the  sea,  stung  the 
naked  flesh  like  nettles,  I  lingered  a 
little,  after  bringing  my  eyes  away 
from  the  blue  sweep  of  ocean  to  rest 
them  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the 
island.  Maybe  I  did  not  loiter  above 
a  couple  of  minutes,  but  thought 
has  lightning  rapidity,  and  I  lived 
again  throughout  the  three  weeks  we 
had  spent  on  this  beautiful  island 
in  the  few  seconds  during  which  I 
stood  contemplating  the  sunny  scene. 
The  setting  of  us  ashore  by  the  cold- 
blooded rascals  of  the  Iron  Crown, 
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the  crushing  weight  of  hopelessness 
upon  us  as  we  sat  together  yonder, 
where  the  white  sand  wound  in  ivory 
to  the  creek,  with  our  luggage  heaped 
about  us,  no  shelter  for  our  heads,  no 
prospect  of  deliverance  ;  then  the  hol- 
low aod  startling  notes  of  the  midnight 
bell,  my  strange  discovery  of  the  sand- 
covered  hatch,  our  life  in  the  darksome 
chambers  underground  there,  the 
fright  occasioned  by  the  monkey,  and 
now  that  boat  snug  in  the  creek  yon- 
der ! — memory  affected  me  like  a 
succession  of  wild  dreams.  The 
mighty  surface  of  the  sea  stared 
blindly  at  the  sky,  and  for  the  life  of 
me  I  could  not  repress  a  shudder  as  I 
glanced  at  the  boat,  and  thought  of 
the  tiny  speck  it  would  presently  be 
making  upon  that  huge,  broiling,  mer- 
ciless expanse ! 

But  first  it  was  our  business  to 
make  as  good  a  breakfast  as  we  had 
appetite  for.  The  negro  ate  like  a  cor- 
morant, and  since  his  resolution  was 
formed,  I  hoped  for  his  sake  that 
there  would  happen  no  dearth  of  tur- 
tle whilst  he  chose  to  remain  all  alone 
by  himself  here.  It  made  one  think 
of  Juan  Fernandez  and  the  solitary 
Mosquito  Indian,  to  look  at  him.  I 
asked  Miss  Grant  if  she  had  collected 
what  she  wanted. 

"Yes,"  she  exclaimed,  rising,  and 
going  to  the  inner  room  she  brought 
out  a  little  bundle.  "  I  have  shown 
great  self-denial,  don't  you  think  1 "  she 
exclaimed,  laughing,  as  she  held  it 
up. 

I  did  not  ask  what  it  contained, 
though  I  afterwards  came  to  learn 
that  it  consisted  mainly  of  a  few  par- 
cels of  letters  and  bits  of  jewellery, 
and  the  like,  prized  entirely  for  the 
givers'  sake.  "  It  seems  hard,"  she 
added,  with  a  wistful  look  at  her 
trunks  that  showed  through  the  open- 
ing, "  to  leave  all  my  pretty  purchases 
behind.  How  patient  you  were,  Mr. 
Musgrave,  when  you  accompanied  me 
on  my  shopping  trips  !  What  a  num- 
ber of  things  I  could  have  done  with- 
out, if  this  experience  had  been  fore- 
seen !  " 


"  Better,"  said  -I,  "  that  this  honest 
negro  should  possess  them  than  that 
they  should  have  foundered  with  the 
Iron  Crown ;  for  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  was  bound  to  be  their  destination 
had  they  remained  aboard.  Now,  if 
you  take  my  advice,  you  will  put  on 
your  broadest  brimmed  hat,  and  our 
stock  of  umbrellas  must  go  with  us, 
lest  a  breeze  of  wind  should  carry  one 
or  more  overboard." 

I  beckoned  to  the  negro,  and  Miss 
Grant  made  him  understand  that  he 
was  to  carry  certain  articles  to  the 
boat,  and  then  entering  her  room  I 
took  down  her  hammock,  which  was  a 
thing  that  stowed  very  compactly,  and 
might  be  of  use  to  her  were  we  driven 
ashore  upon  such  another  island  as 
this.  I  also  gave  the  negro  a  good 
warm  cloak  to  carry,  a  well-lined 
garment  that  would  serve  as  an  ex- 
cellent wrap  for  Miss  Grant  at  night ; 
but  though  we  took  these  things,  there 
was  little  more  we  conveyed  to  the 
boat — my  monkey-jacket,  I  remember, 
our  pistols  with  powder  and  ball,  a  few 
remaining  bundles  of  cigars,  all  the 
umbrellas  we  possessed,  some  rugs, 
and  a  few  other  items  which  I  need 
not  tax  my  memory  to  recall. 

All  being  ready  we  slowly  left  the 
underground  rooms  which  had  shel- 
tered us  for  three  weeks,  both  of  us 
sending  lingering  glances  around  as 
we  quitted  the  dreary,  dream-like 
haunt,  and  accompanied  by  the  negro 
walked  to  the  boat. 

She  was  lying,  half  the  length  of 
her  dry,  upon  the  sand.  The  negro 
placed  the  parcels  he  carried  in  the 
bottom  of  her,  then  came  to  me,  and 
letting  go  the  line  which  held  her,  we 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  bows,  and 
drove  the  craft  afloat.  I  jumped  in  as 
she  slid  into  the  brilliantly  clear,  calm 
surface,  and  throwing  one  of  the 
paddles  over,  got  her  head  round,  then 
sheered  her  alongside  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  extending  my  arm  to  Miss 
Grant,  who  sprang  aboard.  My  next 
business  was  to  coil  the  line  away  in 
the  bow,  then  to  thoroughly  overhaul 
our  little  ship  to  see  that  her  freight 
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— more  precious  to  us  than  the  richest 
treasure  that  ever  put  to  sea  in  the 
hold  of  a  register-ship — was  properly 
trimmed,  and  that  nothing  the  island 
could  supply  us  with  was  wanting. 
Miss  Grant  sat  in  the  stern-sheets, 
sheltered  by  an  umbrella.  The  radiance 
of  the  early  sunshine  came  streaming 
down  from  the  far  eastern  sea-line  hot 
as  molten  silver  into  the  creek,  and 
the  glare  of  it,  rising  off  the  surface 
to  the  face,  furnished  a  mighty  uncom- 
fortable hint  of  the  sort  of  roasting 
that  awaited  us  outside  under  the 
mid-day  sky.  I  threw  the  paddles 
over,  and  rowed  slowly  down  the 
creek.  There  was  no  draught  of 
air  to  be  felt  here,  though  the  water 
outside  was  wrinkling  to  the  fiery 
breathing  that  came  softly  out  of  the 
north-west.  The  negro  walked  along 
the  bank  to  the  edge  of  the  spit, 
where,  drawing  his  figure  erect,  he 
held  his  right  arm  high,  and  so  stood 
watching  us  motionless,  like  a  black 
statue  whose  nobly-proportioned  trunk 
and  arms  some  fool  had  smeared  with 
red  paint.  I  noticed  my  companion 
gaze  wistfully  landwards  as  we  drew 
out ;  and  I  could  read  in  her  eyes  how 
busy  her  memory  was,  with  a  change  in 
their  soft,  brilliant  depths  into  a  look 
of  mingled  wonder  and  uncertainty 
rather  than  of  dismay,  as  they  went 
seawards  from  the  bright  vegetation, 
the  arid  hummocks,  and  the  tracks  of 
white  sand  spreading  out  from  the 
dense  undergrowth  to  the  long  space 
of  dazzling  coral  platform  on  which 
the  blue  breaker  was  melting. 

Once  clear  of  the  creek  I  hoisted 
our  sail  of  shawls,  flattening  in  the 
sheet  and  putting  the  helm  down  to 
test  the  little  craft's  capacity  of  looking 
up  to  it.  The  colours  of  the  shawls 
were  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  at  a 
distance  the  boat  sliding  out  of  the 
creek  might  have  passed  for  a  huge 
aquatic  parrot,  outward  bound  on 
some  predatory  excursion.  The  negro, 
with  his  figure  standing  boldly  out  at 
the  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  sand, 
now  held  up  both  arms,  slowly  moving 
his  hands  at  the  wrists.  It  looked  as 


if  he  were  blessing  us,  but  I  suppose  it 
was  his  country's  way  of  saying  good- 
bye. Miss  Grant  waved  her  hand  to 
him,  and  I  bade  him  farewell  with  a 
flourish  of  my  hat,  whereupon  he 
turned  on  a  sudden  and  ran  with 
incredible  swiftness  to  the  underground 
rooms,  down  whose  hatchway  he  shot 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  skip-jack 
plunging  from  its  leap  out  of  water, 
and  so  vanished. 

"  He  has  gone  to  clothe  himself," 
said  Miss  Grant. 

"  Wonderful  how  he  could  have  held 
out  so  long,"  said  I;  "the  desire  to 
squeeze  himself  into  my  patent-leather 
boots  and  frock-coat,  not  to  mention 
my  green  satin  stock  and  several 
coloured  shirts  which  he  will  come 
across,  must  have  risen  into  madness 
whilst  he  stood  holding  up  his  arms. 
One  guesses  that  by  the  rush  he  made 
when  nature  gave  in.  And  now,  Miss 
Grant,  how  is  this  little  craft  going  to 
serve  us?" 

"Our  sail  should  make  a  brilliant 
signal,"  she  answered,  "  if  a  ship 
should  come  within  view  of  it." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "that  was  the 
thought  in  me  when  I  hoisted  it.  Red, 
white,  and  blue,  the  proper  sort  of 
colour  for  English  hearts  to  beat 
under.  Quashee's  soul  will  have 
yearned  for  them.  The  red  shawl 
would  have  made  him  a  fine  turban  ; 
indeed  it  would  be  finer  as  a  turban 
than  as  a  sail,"  I  added,  with  a  glance 
at  the  yawns  where  the  shawls  had 
been  taped  together.  Yet  the  fabric 
was  giving  the  boat  some  sort  of  way, 
and  the  island  was  slowly  dwindling. 
It  looked  a  radiant,  gem-like  spot  now 
upon  the  ocean,  that  brimmed  with  a 
line  of  silver  to  the  white  sand.  I  sat 
watching  it,  the  boat  steering  herself, 
for  which  I  was  mightily  thankful,  for 
the  little  tiller  I  had  shipped  grew  into 
a  heated  bar  of  iron  to  the  touch,  and 
my  bare  knuckles  felt  as  if  they  were 
flayed  after  keeping  my  hand  spread 
to  the  sun  a  few  minutes.  I  could  not 
but  hope  that  I  was  acting  rationally 
in  quitting  the  island  in  this  little 
boat,  for  the  solid  land  there  at  least 
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supplied  a  certainty  of  refuge,  which 
induced  a  wild  emotion  of  misgiving 
when  I  glanced  away  at  the  huge  sea 
and  thought  of  the  gale  that  had 
swept  it  the  other  night.  Yet  we  had 
both  of  us  pined  and  prayed  for  such 
an  opportunity  of  escape  as  had  now 
come,  and  there  seemed  something  like 
the  profanity  of  ingratitude  in  hesi- 
tation, natural  and  reasonable  as  mis- 
giving was  at  such  a  time. 

I  was  startled  from  the  reverie  into 
which  I  had  plunged  by  a  sudden  ex- 
clamation from  Miss  Grant,  who  sat 
near  me  bending  over  the  side.  She 
pointed  down  into  the  water,  shrinking 
a  little  as  she  did  so,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  consternation  glittering  in  her 
glance  and  dilating  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  round  at  me.  I  peered  over 
and  saw  immediately  below,  scarce 
six  feet  deep  in  the  clear,  blue,  glassy 
profound,  the  long  dark  form  of  a 
great  shovel-nosed  shark,  with  the 
upper  barb  of  its  tail  rounding  out 
like  a  scythe,  the  whole  outline  ab- 
solutely motionless,  without  a  tremor 
in  its  fins  that  I  could  witness,  though 
we  were  sliding  along  at  some  two  or 
three  miles  in  the  hour  and  the  thing 
held  its  position  as  though  it  were  our 
shadow.  For  the  life  of  me  I  could 
not  help  a  sudden  recoil.  It  was  as 
big  and  ugly  a  monster  of  the  kind  as 
ever  I  had  seen,  and  by  simulating,  as 
it  were,  the  reflection  of  our  boat, 
furnished  an  appalling  mockery  in  that 
way  to  the  imagination — to  mine,  at 
least,  which  instantly  went  to  work 
to  construe  the  grim  and  foul  adum- 
bration into  a  foreshadowing  of  our 
fate. 

But  I  pulled  myself  together  quickly, 
and  said,  "  One  cannot  sail  these 
waters  without  sights  of  this  kind 
happening.  Stop  !  he  may  be  routed 
out  of  this." 

I  took  an  oar  and  plunged  it  har 
poon-wise  at  the  brute,  and  struck  him 
fair  on  the  back.  Ugh  !  the  touch, 
the  feel  of  it  threw  me  into  a  cold 
sweat.  It  would  have  been  otherwise 
with  me  had  I  barbed  the  beast,  but 
the  soft  slippery  contact  was  like  the 


blow  of  a  baby's  fist  upon  the  snout 
of  a  tigress.  Yet  it  started  the  crea- 
ture nevertheless.  With  a  sweep  of 
its  tail  it  drove  ahead,  sending  a  shoal 
of  bubbles  to  the  surface,  with  a  line 
of  sparkles  in  the  blue  beneath,  and 
when  we  came  to  look  for  it  again  it 
was  not  to  be  seen  on  either  side  the 
boat.  I  met  Miss  Grant's  eye  thought- 
fully fixed  upon  mine.  The  whole 
weight  of  my  responsibility  came  upon 
me  then,  somehow.  I  knew  that  her 
trust  was  in  me — that  wherever  I  led 
she  would  follow  in  full  faith  in  my 
judgment.  Her  life  had  grown  so 
precious  to  me,  that  the  mere  fancy  of 
imperilling  it  by  any  resolution  I 
might  form  was  unendurable.  I  sent 
a  glance  into  the  hot,  azure  distance, 
then  at  the  island,  then  met  her  eyes 
afresh. 

"  If  you  are  in  the  least  degree  timid 
— it  is  not  too  late.  "We  can  be  ashore 
again  in  an  hour,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  am  not  timid,"  she  replied  ;  "  the 
sight  of  that  great  fish  frightened  me. 
Why  should  we  return  ?  Here  is  our 
chance  for  escaping ;  why  should  we 
neglect  it  1 " 

"  True  ;  but  often  bitter  perils  and 
privations  attend  attempts  of  this 
kind,"  I  rejoined.  "  Your  life  is  dear 
to  me,  Miss  Grant ;  "  her  lips  stirred, 
but  I  did  not  catch  what  she  said. 
"  Is  it  right,"  I  continued,  "  that  I 
should  subject  you  to  the  risks  and 
exposure  of  such  a  venture  as  this  ? 
I  may  have  acted  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
scarcely  shown  prudence  in  my  hot 
desire  to  break  from  that  jail  there. 
This  proposal  now  occurs  to  me.  Let 
us  return  to  the  island.  The  negro 
will  help  me  in  my  new  plan.  Here 
is  a  boat  in  which  he  or  I  may  every 
day  row  or  sail  away  into  the  south- 
ward, which  is  apparently  the  navi- 
gated tract  of  these  waters,  and  it  will 
be  strange  indeed  if  we  do  not  meet 
with  some  vessel  before  long  to  which 
we  can  make  our  condition  known." 

"  You  would  take  me  with  you  on 
such  excursions  ? " 

"  N"o  need  ;  I  should  leave  you  on 
the  island  xintil  we  could  obtain  help." 
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She  shook  her  head.  "  No,"  she 
exclaimed  slowly,  with  great  emphasis ; 
and  then  she  added,  "  Imagine  the 
evening  to  come  on  one  day,  and  no 
sign  of  your  boat.  The  night  passes, 
and  next  day,  and  then  weeks  pass, 
and  I  am  still  alone.  Oh,  Mr.  Mus- 
grave,  how  can  you  suggest  such  a 
thing  1  When  we  were  set  ashore  you 
said  it  made  you  happy  to  think  that 
we  were  together.  That  was  my  hap- 
piness too,"  she  continued,  dropping 
her  eyes  an  instant  and  then  lifting 
them  again  to  mine,  "  and  now  you 
will  risk  a  separation  that — that — " 
she  shook  her  head  again  almost  bit- 
terly, but  smiled  a  moment  after. 
"  Besides,"  she  went  on,  as  though  she 
had  no  patience  to  hear  me,  nor  indeed 
meant  to  give  me  a  chance  to  speak, 
"you  would  not  get  the  negro  to  ac- 
company you.  No  threats,  no  entreaties 
would  prevail  upon  him,  I  am  sure. 
He  would  dread  to  be  recaptured.  He 
has  that  island  all  to  himself  now,  and 
a  hole  to  live  in,  and  is  as  free  as 
a  monkey  in  any  forest  in  Brazil,  and 
should  you  attempt  to  persuade  or  force 
him,  what  might  happen]  Another 
mutiny,  Mr.  Musgrave,  more  dreadful 
than  the  one  on  board  the  Iron  Crown, 
with  a  chance  of  his  taking  your  life 
and  of  my  being  left  alone  with 
him ! " 

"  Be  it  so,"  I  said ;  "  we  are  to- 
gether, and  together  we  will  remain — 
at  least  for  the  present,"  I  added,  cool- 
ing down  my  voice  suddenly  to  check 
its  gathering  ardour. 

She  made  no  answer. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
A     DAY     OF     PERIL. 

BY  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I 
reckoned  the  island  to  be  about  two 
leagues  distant,  scarce  visible,  so  low 
it  lay,  save  when  the  slide  of  the  boat 
to  the  brow  of  the  swell  showed  it 
"  dipping,"  as  they  say  at  sea — just  a 
blot  of  indigo  blue  against  the  whitish 
azure  behind.  About  this  hour  the 
small  scorching  breeze,  that  had  held 
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fairly  steady  from  the  north-west  since 
the  early  morning,  died  away  as  though 
devoured  out  of  the  atmosphere  by  the 
blazing  eye  overhead,  and  the  deep 
turned  into  liquid  glass  with  the  heave 
of  it  due  east.  It  was  not  an  undula- 
tion to  notice  from  a  ship's  side,  or 
from  the  low  elevation  of  the  island ; 
but  to  us  in  that  boat  it  seemed  as 
heavy  as  a  strong  sea,  with  the  rise  of 
it  putting  the  horizon  out  of  sight  one 
moment,  and  the  next  making  the 
bright  line  look  to  spread  twice  as  far 
as  it  went  in  reality.  One  may  talk 
of  getting  a  sense  of  the  mightiness  of 
the  deep  when  aboard  a  great  ship 
that  is  hove  by  the  surge  with  her 
thousand  tons  of  freight,  and  the  mas- 
sive fabric  of  her  spars  and  rigging 
roaring  into  the  gloom  of  the  tempest 
as  a  boy  tosses  a  ball ;  but  it  is  surely 
in  the  little  open  boat  that  one  feels 
the  power  of  the  giant  most.  You 
lie  close  to  his  heart,  you  feel  the 
beating  of  it,  your  eyes  are  within 
arm's-length  of  the  mysteries  under 
his  shining  breast,  the  spirit  within 
you  takes  measure  of  the  volume  and 
altitude  of  his  respirations,  and  you 
are  oppressed  by  an  indeterminable 
emotion  of  awe,  of  a  kind  different 
from  any  the  mind  is  sensible  of  in 
viewing  the  sea  from  an  elevation, 
whether  it  be  the  edge  of  a  range  of 
coast  or  the  rail  of  a  tall  vessel. 

I  had  put  the  boat's  head  round  for 
the  southward  a  little  time  before  the 
stark  calm  fell,  but  without  her  mea- 
suring a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  water  in 
the  time,  I  should  say,  so  faint  grew 
the  breeze  whilst  slowly  slackening 
into  breathlessness.  I  said  to  Miss 
Grant  that  I  could  not  imagine  it 
hotter  in  the  most  scorching  circle  of 
Dante's  Inferno.  Why,  I  had  but  to 
stand  up  and  let  my  arms  hang  up  and 
down,  and  the  sweat  drained  from  my 
fingers'  ends  as  though  I  had  just  been 
fished  out  of  the  sea.  It  was  not  the 
blaze  coming  down  that  one  felt  so 
much  as  the  dazzle  that  rose  off  the 
edge  of  the  water,  lifting  into  the  face 
as  though  from  polished  copper,  and 
making  one  writhe  and  twist  about  in 
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search  of  the  shelter  that  neither 
umbrella  nor  hat  could  provide.  At 
one  or  thereabouts  we  had  made  a 
little  meal  of  plantains  and  crawfish, 
along  with  a  small  draught  from  one 
of  the  bottles  ;  and  then — though  there 
was  wind  enough  blowing  to  keep  the 
feeliog  of  fever  out  of  the  blood — even 
then  I  remember  contemplating  our 
stock  of  provisions  with  a  melancholy 
eye  as  I  ruminated  upon  their  perish- 
able qualities.  But  when  this  furious 
calm,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  came, 
the  fear  I  had  for  our  food  deepened. 
Though  everything  was  cooked  bar- 
ring  the  fruit,  it  seemed  certain  to 
me  that  our  miserable  store  of  boiled 
turtle  and  the  like  must  putrefy  right 
off,  and  leave  us  nothing  but  our 
oranges  and  bananas  to  eat.  We  were 
without  bread,  biscuit,  and  flour. 
People  putting  away  from  a  ship  in 
our  condition  will,  for  the  most  part, 
unless  they  are  very  unfortunate  in- 
deed, carry  with  them  food  that  defies 
climate — meat  in  tins,  bags  of  bread, 
with  other  matters  designed  for  sea- 
faring use.  But  two-thirds  of  our 
stock  might  not  keep  sweet  through 
the  night,  and  the  very  plantains  me- 
thought  must  rot  speedily  to  such  a 
blasting  and  withering  eye  as  the 
sun  looked  down  upon  us  with.  But 
the  die  was  cast,  and  we  had  to  abide 
by  the  throw.  It  would  have  been 
wanton  in  me  to  suggest  a  return 
to  the  island  after  what  Miss  Grant 
had  said  ;  and  as  to  the  provisions  I 
comforted  myself  with  reflecting  that 
the  cocoa-nuts,  at  all  events,  would 
hold  their  virtue,  whilst  I  also  con- 
sidered that  I  had  done  my  best — that 
what  the  island  yielded  we  had  taken 
— and  that  no  man,  though  he  thought 
with  the  spirit  of  a  prophet  in  him, 
could  do  more. 

Miss  Grant  made  no  complaint.  It 
was  seldom  that  I  met  her  eye  but 
that  she  had  a  smile.  It  seemed  to 
me  that,  now  she  was  confronted  with 
something  tangible,  a  condition  she 
could  realize,  a  situation  of  which  the 
issue,  whether  life  or  death,  was  within 
the  grasp  of  her  mind,  her  spirit  rose 


to  it.  It  would  make  me  shrink  at 
times  to  cast  a  look  round  the  sea, 
for  when  the  island  disappeared  the 
vast  solitude  in  which  we  floated  be- 
came sheer  ocean  to  every  sense,  full 
of  the  desolation  which  the  distressed 
heart  would  give  to  it,  and  which  there 
was  nothing  in  the  glory  of  the  day  to 
mitigate.  But  her  eyes  sought  the  dis- 
tance fearlessly :  twenty  moods  alter- 
nated in  her,  as  I  saw  in  her  varying 
expression ;  but  no  hint  of  timidity 
was  ever  visible  in  one  of  them.  In- 
deed it  was  the  heroic  tranquillity  of 
her  look  that  kept  me  still.  The  heat 
tried  me  fearfully  ;  the  dead  calm  was 
like  a  sensible  weight  upon  my  spirits. 
I  had  worked  hard  on  the  previous 
day,  and  had  not  closed  my  eyes  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  such  was  my 
temper,  as  I  sat  in  that  small  scorched 
boat  dodging  the  swing  of  our  pre- 
posterous sail  for  the  idle  comfort  of 
its  shadow,  that  I  needed  but  a  face 
opposite  me  to  reflect  mine  to  have 
exhausted  myself  with  grumblings  and 
lamentations,  and  maybe  to  have  re- 
solved, the  instant  the  cool  of  the 
evening  came,  to  hark  back  again  for 
the  island  as  nimbly  as  our  paddles 
would  sweep  us  there. 

However,  I  got  the  better  of  all  this 
unmanly  weakness  after  the  sun  went 
down ;  though  whilst  he  was  going  I 
could  have  stood  up  and  shaken  my 
fist,  as  Tom  Cringle  did,  at  the  vast 
red,  rayless  body  that  looked,  as  his 
lower  limb  hovered  a  moment  or  two 
on  the  sea-line,  to  be  sipping  the  blood 
streaming  from  his  own  fiery  substance 
into  the  water  beneath  him.  There 
was  no  air,  not  the  fluttering  of  a 
breath  to  touch  with  the  shadowing  of 
a  feather  the  immeasurable  liquid  sur- 
face breathing  in  oil  with  the  sluggish 
panting  of  some  still  sentient  thing. 
While  the  last  beam  of  daylight  sent 
its  red  flash  across  the  sea,  I  stood  up 
on  the  thwart,  with  my  arm  around 
the  mast,  and  carefully  scrutinized 
the  horizon.  There  was  nothing  to 
see,  no  longer  even  the  island's  dim 
shadow.  I  lowered  the  sail  to  save  the 
chafe  of  it,  and  carrying  a  bunch  of 
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plantains  into  the  stern-sheets,  made 
with  Miss  Grant  a  little  supper  of 
them  helped  with  a  bit  of  cold  turtle. 
"  Do  you  remember,"  she  said, 
"  when  we  walked  together  at  Deal 
on  that  moonlight  night,  the  day 
before  we  sailed,  that  I  said  the 
beauty  of  the  sea  frightened  me  with 
its  immensity,  that  the  magnitude  of 
its  sublimity  was  an  oppression  which 
forbade  delight?  I  remember  some 
fancy  of  the  kind  occurring  to  me," 
she  said,  musingly,  her  face  stealing 
out  pale  in  the  shadow,  with  a  corre- 
sponding deepening  of  the  luminous 
dusk  of  her  eyes.  "But  how  should 
such  beauty  as  this,"  glancing  round, 
and  then  up  at  the  sky  that  in  the 
east  was  already  velvet-like  with  the 
young  moon  in  the  midst  of  it,  while 
the  stars  seemed  literally  to  shower 
out  upon  the  gaze  if  you  did  but  watch 
any  space  in  the  heavens  for  a  little, 
' '  af? ect  people  situ  ated  as  we  are  1  How 
tremendous  it  all  is,  Mr.  Musgrave ! 
There  was  never  this  sort  of  repose  on 
the  island.  Listen  !  " 

I  strained  my  ear,  whilst  she  looked 
at  me  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Not  a  sound,"  she  exclaimed,  after 
a  few  moments  ;  "  not  a  breath,  not  a 
whisper  of  air.  Ashore  there  was 
always  the  simmering  of  the  surf,  some 
stirring  of  breeze  or  pinions  amidst  the 
foliage,  and  the  song  of  the  crickets, 
and  the  rest  of  the  midnight  concert. 
But  here  ;  oh,  listen  !  " 

She  paused  again,  with  her  hand 
lifted. 

"  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  "  she  cried, 
with  a  passionate  toss  of  her  arms. 
"Only  think  of  being  alone  in  this 
boat !  " 

"  I  don't  think  my  loneliness  would 
last  anyhow,"  said  I.  "  I  guess,  as 
Jonathan  says,  I  would  give  myself 
about  two  such  nights  as  this  to  have 
a  whole  ship's  company  of  spectres 
along  with  me.  There  are  plenty  of 
green  navies  under  our  keel  for  phan- 
toms to  rise  up  out  of.  Yes,"  said  I, 
pulling  a  cheroot  from  my  pocket  for 
the  blessed  solace  of  the  mere  smell  of 
the  weed,  "  it  would  not  take  me  two 


such  nights  as  this  to  introduce  a  very 
attractive  society  between  these  gun- 
wales. With  my  mind's  eye  I  already 
see  it  clearly :  here,  where  you  are 
sitting,  some  mariner  that  fell  over- 
board when  Columbus  was  sailing  this 
way,  his  eyes  full  of  Spanish  fire, 
moustachios  curled  upon  his  cheeks, 
and  the  body  sheathed  in  old  metal, 
for  they  wore  armour  in  those  times, 
though  I  won't  swear  that  the  fore- 
castle Jacks  went  so  clad ;  yonder  in 
the  bows  a  grim  old  buccaneer,  some 
tough,  sun-blackened  rogue  of  the  days 
of  James  the  First,  wearing  a  spiked 
beard  and  grizzled  locks  flowing  upon 
his  back,  a  great  fusee  across  his  knee 
and  a  murderous  hanger  against  his 
hip  ;  it  is  not  hard  to  see  him  sitting 
yonder  in  the  bows,  his  arms  folded, 
his  head  drooped,  and  a  falcon-look 

fixed  upon  me  under  the  sleepy  lid 

Why,  Miss  Grant,  these  imaginations 
won't  do,  you  know,"  I  added,  chipping 
at  a  little  flint  for  a  light ;  "  but  this 
silence  is  wonderful  though,  and  Lord, 
how  the  dew  falls  !  " 

It  was  the  dark  roll  of  the  swell 
perhaps  that  rendered  the  hush  more 
oppressive  to  one's  thinking  of  it ;  for 
the  silence  with  which  the  folds  swung 
along  put  an  inexpressible  quality  of 
ghostliness  into  the  reality  of  the 
dusky  run  of  the  water.  Expectation 
seemed  to  crave  for  sound  with  the 
sight  of  such  voluminous  movement, 
and  it  made  me  feel  deaf  sometimes  to 
look  at  it  and  hear  nothing. 

You  would  suppose  that  a  couple 
placed  as  we  were  would  find  nothing 
to  talk  about  but  our  situation,  of 
ships  heaving  in  sight,  of  the  time  our 
stock  of  provisions  and  water  would 
last,  and  so  forth.  Instead,  we  con- 
versed on  any  other  subject.  Not 
that  we  desired  to  shun  such  topics  : 
we  would  recur  to  them  at  intervals  ; 
but  in  the  main  our  chat  was  on 
matters  in  which  it  seemed  almost  like 
a  sort  of  impiety  to  take  interest  at 
such  a  time  as  this.  I  very  well  recol- 
lect that,  one  thing  leading  to  another, 
she  gave  me  a  description  of  society  at 
Rio,  of  the  dinners,  the  dresses,  the 
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dances ;  how  the  English  held  aloof ; 
the  brutal  treatment  of  negroes  by 
blacks  who,  having  been  themselves 
slaves,  had  ended  by  becoming  the 
possessors  of  slaves.  There  were  long 
spells  at  a  time  when  we  forgot  where 
we  were  in  listening  to  one  another. 
I  had  been  struck  by  her  exclamation 
when  she  spoke  of  how  she  should  feel 
were  she  alone  in  this  boat,  and  asked 
her  if  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

"  No,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "how  strange, 
now,  that  we  should  have  been  to- 
gether for  so  long  a  while,  and  that  you 
should  not  know  what  my  faith  is  !  " 

"  Not  so  strange  if  you  will  but 
think  of  it,"  said  I.  "There  are  no 
churches  at  sea,  and  old  Broadwater's 
discipline  was  not  of  a  sort  to  furnish 
one  with  a  chance  of  discovering  a 
fellow-passenger's  religion." 

"  My  mother  died  a  Catholic.  She 
wished  me  to  be  of  her  faith,  and  of 
the  faith  of  her  forefathers.  My  father 
belonged  to  the  Kirk,  Mr.  Musgrave, 
and  my  mother  was  a  very  sweet, 
yielding,  docile  woman,  and  I  am  glad 
it  is  with  ine  as  it  is,  though  I  feel 
that  to  be  good  is  to  be  all.  To  be 
able  to  say  that  if  God  can  read  your 
heart  you  need  not  be  afraid,  is  to  be 
happy  within  yourself — " 

Hark !  what  was  that  1  We  both 
started.  A  strange  sound  came  sweep- 
ing along  the  polished  brows  of  the 
undulating  water,  as  though  some 
steamer  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or 
two  were  letting  off  steam  in  regular 
respiratory  intervals.  It  was  a  long, 
seething,  blowing  noise,  followed  by 
the  sharp  showering  sound  of  water 
foaming  into  water  from  the  height  of 
a  cataract.  It  was  right  astern  of  us. 
I  turned  and  peered  into  the  dimness 
there,  but  could  see  nothing. 

"  What  is  it,  do  you  think,  Mr. 
Musgrave  ? " 

The  girl's  question  was  answered  by 
the  sudden  upheaval  of  a  long  black 
line  floating  up  like  the  keel  of  an 
inverted  ship,  with  a  brilliant  sparkling 
of  phosphorescent  light  all  along  its 
ebon  side,  off  which  rose  a  faint  gleam 
to  the  reflection  of  the  moonlight  in 


the  wet  blackness,  instantly  followed 
by  the  same  steam-like  hissing  we  had 
before  heard,  only  that  it  was  now  so 
close  that  the  blast  of  it  came  tingling 
to  the  ear  through  the  dead  hush  ;  and 
with  this  sound  there  rose  into  the 
dusk  a  greater  feather-shaped,  cloudy 
spout  of  water,  green  as  emerald  and 
radiant  as  though  it  were  vapour  illu- 
minated by  the  glare  of  a  signal-light 
with  the  sea-fire  that  swarmed  in  it. 

"'  A  big  whale,  by  Jove ! "  said  I, 
"and  unpleasantly  near  to  us  too." 

Indeed  the  black  mass  had  risen 
within  pistol-shot ;  but  the  very  ele- 
ment of  fear  its  proximity  induced 
deepened  the  impressiveness  of  the 
dark  grandeur,  the  majestic,  mysterious 
beauty  of  the  show.  Never  to  be  for- 
gotten was  the  sight  of  that  leviathan 
shadow  oozing  out  of  the  dark  gleam- 
less  stagnation,  looking  half  a  mile 
long  with  the  loom  of  it  upon  the  clear 
obscure,  and  the  sea  rippling  in  fire 
against  its  sides.  Presently  the  huge 
shape  melted  out,  but  some  time  after- 
wards it  spouted  afresh  down  in  the 
south-west,  the  bulk  of  it  rising  fair 
in  the  slender  feathering  of  silver 
under  the  moon,  whilst  a  second  mons- 
ter blew  about  a  mile  away  down  in 
the  north,  the  sounds  following  one 
another  through  the  silence  for  all  the 
world  like  some  mighty  giant  snoring 
in  his  sleep ;  and  then  we  saw  no 
more  of  the  creatures,  though  the 
notion  that  there  might  be  others 
about  kept  us  both  exceedingly  uneasy 
with  the  fancy  of  a  sudden  shattering 
hoist  starwards  with  the  rising  of  one 
of  these  monsters  under  our  keel. 

Not  a  breath  of  air  yet.  You  saw 
the  exquisite  polish  on  the  water  in 
the  untarnished  flake  of  some  large 
star's  reflection  as  it  rode  the  black 
brow  of  the  swell,  widening  as  it  went. 
During  such  dead  houx'S  as  these  I 
knew  there  would  be  no  earthly  chance 
for  us ;  for,  as  T  have  long  ago  said, 
steam  was  not  as  it  is  now  ;  there  was 
but  sail  to  think  of,  and  nothing  could 
be  stirring  on  such  a  night.  The 
atmosphere  was  heavy  with  dew  that 
made  it  cool.  The  thwarts  and  the 
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line  of  the  boat's  gunwale  sparkled 
with  the  moisture  as  though  crystal- 
lized. I  shipped  my  pea-coat  to  keep 
my  shirt  dry,  and  wrapped  a  shawl 
round  Miss  Grant.  As  bad  a  part  as 
any  of  it  all  was  the  want  of  space ; 
the  cramped  feeling  that  came  into  the 
body  with  the  very  look  of  our  narrow 
quarters,  let  alone  the  reality  of  them. 
She  was  a  fat  boat  happily,  of  a  lub- 
berly, motherly  roundness  like  the 
half  of  an  apple,  staunch  and  compara- 
tively new,  an  honest  ship's  quarter- 
boat  in  a  word,  worth  dollars  enough, 
I  dare  say,  to  have  brought  some  evil 
mutterings  into  the  throat  of  the  skip- 
per of  the  ship  she  had  belonged  to, 
when  he  peered  over  the  stern  and  found 
her  gone.  Her  beam  and  the  heaviness 
of  her  build,  that  gave  her  a  firm  seat 
on  the  water,  enabled  us  to  move 
without  fear  of  capsizing  her  ;  and  from 
time  to  time  I  would  give  Miss  Grant 
my  hand,  and  get  her  to  step  from 
thwart  to  thwart  for  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  the  motion  after  the  long 
spells  of  cramped  sitting. 

At  last  it  came  to  an  hour  when  I 
told  her  she  must  lie  down  and  sleep. 

"I  shall  be  able  to 'doze  as  I  sit 
here,  I  am  sure,"  she  answered. 

"Be  guided  by  me,  my  dear  Miss 
Grant.  Every  bone  in  you  will  ache 
like  the  gout  if  you  slumber  seated  on 
this  hard  board  with  your  back  against 
the  side.  See,  now,  the  sort  of  bed  I 
have  had  in  my  mind  for  you  all 
along." 

I  placed  a  strapped  rug  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  close  against  the  stern- 
sheets,  to  serve  as  a  pillow,  then  spread 
other  rugs  along  with  shawls  as  a 
mattress,  reserving  yet  a  rug,  for  we 
were  well  supplied  in  this  way,  to 
cover  her  with. 

"Now,"  said  I,  "if  you  will  remove 
your  hat,  and  pull  the  hood  of  your 
cloak  over  your  head  and  lie  down, 
you  will  rest  as  comfortably  as  ever 
you  did  in  your  underground  room." 

"  Why  will  you  not  take  some  rest 
first,  Mr.  Musgrave?  I  can  keep 
watch,  if  indeed  any  sort  of  watchful- 
ness is  necessary  on  such  a  death-like 
night  as  this.  Sleep  while  you  can. 


There  may  come  a  change  of  weather 
which  will  prevent  you  from  obtaining 
repose.  You  can  trust  me  to  awaken 
you  if  the  need  for  doing  so  should 
happen." 

But  I  said  no ;  she  had  not  closed 
her  eyes  last  night.  I  would  call  her 
by  and  by,  and  then  she  could  relieve 
me,  as  the  sea-saying  is.  She  would 
have  remonstrated,  but  I  took  her 
hand,  pressed  it  to  my  lips,  with  a 
gentle  courting  of  her  to  leave  her 
seat,  so  without  saying  more  she  re- 
moved her  hat,  turned  that  I  might 
adjust  the  hood  to  her  head,  and  lay 
down.  I  covered  her  carefully,  snug- 
ging her  little  feet  which  extended 
under  the  thwart,  and  then  fitted  a 
small  umbrella  over  her  head  to  shelter 
it  from  the  dew.  I  asked  her  if  she 
was  comfortable,  peering  as  I  spoke 
under  the  umbrella  at  the  delicate 
glimmer  of  the  beauty  of  her  brow 
and  cheek  in  the  shadow  there.  She 
answered  gently,  yes  ;  and  disengaging 
her  hand  from  the  shawl,  extended  it 
to  me. 

"  How  good  you  are,  how  kind  you 
are  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Mus- 
grave,  how  would  it  have  been  with 
me  but  for  you  ?  and  how  do  I  repay 
you  ? — by  bringing  you  into  these  cruel 
experiences  and  wretched  adventures." 
I  again  pressed  my  lips  to  her  fingers, 
that  being  the  only  answer  I  dared 
make  just  then,  and  sat  down  to  chip 
in  an  agitated  way  at  my  tinder-box 
for  a  light  to  consume  the  cheroot  that 
was  but  half  smoked  out.  Indeed,  I  was 
beginning  to  think  that  I  had  earned 
this  woman ;  nor  was  my  honour 
any  longer  startled  by  such  fancies. 
In  love,  I  suspect  a  man's  conscience 
towards  others  is  sensitive  as  his 
passion  is  weak.  His  fine  talk  of  duty 
is  proportioned  to  the  slenderness  of 
his  emotion.  As  his  heart  sinks  into 
a  woman's,  moral  obligations  are  left 
behind,  floating  atop  like  bladders 
whose  support  he  no  longer  requires. 
Whilst  I  sat  swaying  with  the  heave 
of  the  boat,  sucking  at  my  cheroot, 
my  mind  went  to  Alexander,  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  as  I  glanced  at  the 
sleeping  girl,  and  then  swept  my  sight 
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over  the  great  desolation  of  the  star- 
touched  sea,  Does  not  my  cousin  de- 
serve this  I  Has  he  not  brought  it 
about  ?  He  knew  that  I  was  a  single 
man,  accentuated  it  indeed,  that  he 
might  correct  any  hesitation  in  me. 
He  was  also  aware  that  I  was  young. 
Was  it  just  in  him  to  urge  upon  me  a 
long  shipboard-intimacy  with  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  expect  me  to  emerge 
unscarred  from  such  commerce,  whole- 
hearted, capable  of  resigning  her  with 
a  smile  and  a  handshake,  as  if  she  were 
some  parcel  of  precious  stones  of  which 
he  was  the  consignee  ?  When  the  hour 
to  surrender  her  arrives,  I  thought, 
looking  down — but,  Lord,  will  it  ever 
arrive  1  And  I  remember  shuddering 
wildly  and  on  a  sudden,  with  an  in- 
voluntary hugging  of  my  pea-jacket  to 
me  as  though  a  chill  had  come  into  my 
marrow,  to  the  presence  of  this  high 
and  sparkling  night  and  to  the  solitude 
made  awful  by  the  silence  of  the  low- 
lying  stars. 

I  dropped  my  extinguished  fragment 
of  cigar  over  the  side.  The  water 
was  so  full  of  fire  that  the  fall  of  this 
mere  morsel  of  leaf  chipped  a  Hash  out 
of  it  like  a  spark  from  a  horse's  hoof 
against  a  flint ;  and  as  though  the 
lambent  flame  had  ignited  some  fan- 
tastic firework  shape  beneath  it,  there 
sparkled  out,  green  and  bright,  the 
h  ige  outline  of  a  shark,  the  beast 
of  the  afternoon  maybe.  The  creature 
looked  as  if  it  were  the  sketch  of  such 
a  thing,  painted  by  a  brush  dipped  in 
flame  in  the  dark  water.  It  was 
moving  stealthily  ;  the  tremor  of  its 
tins  made  just  a  little  showering  of 
ispangles  at  those  extremities,  with  a 
thin,  green,  fiery  vein  of  wake  stream- 
ing out  from  its  tail  like  a  rubbing  of 
phosphorus  on  the  wall  of  a  darkened 
room.  The  shining  configuration  drove 
ahead  a  short  way  past  the  bows,  and 
then  the  lines  of  light  blackened  out, 
Avhereby  I  knew  that  the  beast  had 
come  to  a  stand.  But  the  shape  shone 
again  presently,  heading  towards  the 
moon's  reflection,  and  vanished.  How- 
ever, it  was  horribly  uncomfortable  to 
feel  that  such  a  creature  was  lurking 
near,  and  it  checked  my  romancing  in 


a  most  magical  manner.  I  could  think 
no  more  of  Alexander :  my  yearning 
now  was  for  a  breeze  ;  but  the  star- 
flakes  rode  as  unblurred  as  droppings 
of  quicksilver  upon  the  swing  of  the 
swell,  and  there  was  not  the  sound  of 
a  sigh  of  air  to  be  caught  stealing 
through  the  silence  of  the  night. 

It  would  be  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning — some  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  before  dawn  at  all  events — 
that  Miss  Grant  suddenly  sat  up  with 
a  little  exclamation  of  astonishment, 
to  which  cramp  might  have  added  a 
note  of  its  own. 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  "I  have  been 
dreaming.  I  did  not  know  where  I 
was.  Pray  help  me  up,  Mr.  Mus- 
grave." 

"  The  dawn  will  be  here  shortly," 
said  I ;  "  why  not  sleep  the  night 
out  ?  " 

"The  dawn!  Then  you  have  let 
me  take  more  than  my  share  of  rest. 
Pray  help  me  up.  I  have  slept 
soundly." 

On  this  I  cleared  away  the  umbrella, 
removed  the  shawl  that  wrapped  her 
about,  and  assisted  her  on  to  her  feet. 
"Still  the  same  dead  calm,"  she 
exclaimed,  looking  round  her.  "  Now, 
Mr.  Musgrave,  you  will  please  lie 
down." 

"  No,  I  can  get  the  forty  winks  I 
want  here  quite  comfortably." 

"  But  you  will  go  on  talking  if  you 
sit  instead  of  lying  down,  and  thus  a 
second  night  will  pass  without  your 
having  closed  your  eyes." 

"  But  I  don't  need  to  plank  it  to 
sleep,'.'  said  I.  "I  won't  talk,  I  pro- 
mise you.  Observe  now  how  in  earnest 
I  am,"  and  so  saying,  I  turned  up  the 
collar  of  my  coat,  folded  my  arms,  and 
let  drop  my  chin  in  a  proper  sleeping 
posture  ;  and  sure  enough,  in  less  than 
three  minutes  I  was  in  a  sound  slum- 
ber, for  I  never  could  have  imagined 
how  worn  out  I  was  until  I  shut  my 
eyes  and  fairly  got  under  way  for  a 
doze. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  not  been 
sleeping    five    minutes    when    I    was 
awakened  by  Miss  Grant  moving. 
"  I  am  so  grieved  to  disturb  you," 
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she  said ;  "  but  a  little  breeze  has 
sprung  up,  with  some  clouds  darkening 
down  in  the  west  there,  and  I  knew 
you  would  wish  me  to  arouse  you." 

The  dawn  lay  green  to  starboard,  a 
queer,  most  melancholy  smudge  of 
muddy  light,  looking  to  ooze  rather 
than  to  flow  up  into  the  dusk,  as 
though  it  was  some  dull,  thick,  lumin- 
ous atmosphere  lifting  with  diffi- 
culty against  the  palpable  obscure. 
A  twinkling  of  running  waters  was 
in  the  air,  with  delicate  seething 
noises  of  ripples  coursing  nimbly  into 
foam.  Indeed,  it  was  blowing  a  plea- 
sant breeze  of  wind,  with  a  hint  of 
briskness  presently  in  the  hum  of 
it  sweeping  out  of  the  western 
gloom ;  with  the  stars  all  eclipsed 
down  there  by  range  upon  range  of 
dusky  shadows,  which  gave  a  signifi- 
cance to  this  wind  that  woke  me  to  my 
full  senses  promptly  enough,  I  can  tell 
you,  as  soon  as  ever  my  sleepy  eye 
turned  to  the  larboard  seaboard. 

"  Due  west,  as  I  live  !  "  said  I, 
"since  that  faintuess  yonder  must  be 
in  the  east.  Heaven  deliver  us  !  Why 
couldn't  this  blessed  air  have  come 
away  with  the  sun  1  " 

"  It  may  give  us  the  sight  of  a  ship 
though,"  she  exclaimed,  "let  it  blow 
whence  it  will." 

"  Ay,"  said  I,  "and  thanks  for  that 
grain  of  comfort.  But  it  is  abomin- 
ably mortifying  nevertheless.  Keeds 
must  however  where  Old  Xick  drives, 
and  so,  Miss  Grant,  for  a  ratch  to  the 
southward,  if  our  shawls  will  suffer 
this  little  hooker  to  look  that  way." 

I  laid  hold  of  the  halliards  and 
mastheaded  the  yard,  and  bringing 
the  sheet  aft  got  it  flat  with  a  good  lee 
helm,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  the 
breezy  ripples  were  washing  along  the 
boat's  bends ;  but  though  I  dragged 
the  sheet  as  flat  as  I  durst,  dreading 
to  rend  the  shawls  by  too  hearty  a  pull, 
I  found  I  could  not  bring  the  dawn, 
that  was  brightening  fast,  on  our  lee- 
beam.  In  fact,  the  sun  rose  broad 
upon  our  bow,  and  there  were  we 
heading  away  south-east,  with  a  wes- 
terly breeze  in  chase  of  us,  and  no 
chance  of  the  boat  making  a  better 


course,  trim  as  I  might.  But  this, 
like  everything  else  that  had  happened, 
could  not  be  helped.  So  soon  as  the 
sunlight  flashed  fair  over  the  sea,  I 
stood  up  and  took  a  long  look  round, 
then  seated  myself  again  with  a  mo- 
mentary sickening  of  heart  to  the 
bitter  familiar  sterility  of  the  broad 
spread  of  ocean.  There  was  no  sign 
of  our  island  either,  though  it  was  im- 
possible it  could  be  many  miles  below 
the  horizon.  The  clouds  that  at  dawn 
had  looked  swollen  and  dark  as  thun- 
der, showed  white  and  swelling  as 
snow-covered  mountains  now  that  the 
sunlight  was  upon  them ;  but  though 
they  rose  slowly,  I  was  sure  they 
meant  wind,  the  more  so  from  the 
colour  of  the  sky  floating  out  of  them, 
a  dimmish  blue,  moist  and  filmy  to 
where  it  brightened  into  the  dazzle  of 
the  sun.  But  spite  of  its  being  a  bad 
wind  for  us,  the  sound  of  it  in  the  air, 
the  sparkling  movement  of  the  waters, 
the  life  that  the  blowing  put  into  the 
whole  scene,  came  grateful  as  a  relief 
after  the  utter  stillness  of  yesterday 
and  the  night.  Some  hope  was  to  be 
got  out  of  it,  at  all  events  ;  not  a 
flicker  of  foam  but  that  might  at  any 
moment  change  into  the  star-like 
shining  of  canvas  ;  whereas  the  roast- 
ing tranquillity  of  the  hours  we  had 
passed  through,  topped  by  the  dead- 
ness  of  the  night,  forbade  so  much  as 
a  wistful  fancy  in  that  way. 

"  You  are  bearing  all  this  far  better 
than  I  should  have  dared  hope,"  said 
I  to  my  companion,  "  but  some  sort  of 
end  must  be  at  hand  surely.  Why,  it 
would  imperil  the  reputation  of  a  writer 
of  romance  as  an  artist  to  add  in  his 
book  even  but  one  more  adventure  to 
the  catalogue  we  have  left  astern." 

"  We  have  been  so  mercifully 
watched  over  so  far,"  she  answered 
"  that  I  am  sure  we  need  not  fear 
what  remains  to  come.  And  then 
when  it  is  all  over  how  small  it  will 
seem  !  "  I  shook  my  head  doubtingly. 
"  Oh,  yes,"  she  cried,  "  it  is  the  same 
with  all  sorts  of  trouble.  People 
when  they  are  ill  think  they  can  never 
forget  their  sufferings  ;  but  they  do, 
or  at  least  they  make  very  little  of 
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them  when  they  get  well.  It  is  like 
the  weather  that  is  hot  or  cold,  or 
wet  or  dry,  outside  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant.  But  it  passes 
from  the  mind,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  is  all  one,  Mr.  Musgrave." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "yours  is  very  good 
philosophy  to  help  one  to  triumph 
over  ills  which  have  passed,  but 
whilst  those  ills  are  with  us,  the 
victory,  I  fear,  must  remain  with 
them." 

As     the     morning     advanced     the 
breeze   freshened.     The    clouds    were 
now    broken    up    into    vast    puffs  of 
vapour,  white  as  steam,  which  came 
rolling     stately     out     of     the    west. 
The  sea  was  beginning    to   hollow  a 
bit,    too ;    the    ridges  growing  wider 
and    deeper,    along   with  a  sound  of 
snarling  in  the  seething  slide  of  their 
heads.     The  yawns  in  the  sail  where 
the  shawls  had  been  united  widened  ; 
the  yard  I  had  manufactured  from  a 
bough  of  a  fallen  tree  fell  to  buckling 
uncomfortably  to  the    growing  leaps 
and  plunges  of  the  boat.     Indeed,   I 
presently  found    that    if    the    shawls 
were   to    stand    the    sheet     must    be 
slackened  out  yet,  so  that  before  it  was 
ten  o'clock  that  morning  we  were  run- 
ning eastward  with  the  wind  almost 
astern  of    us,  blowing  away  as  fate 
would    have   it  quite    in    the   wrong 
direction  ;  a  windy  sky  behind,  a  hol- 
low sea  all  about  us,   and  nothing  in 
eightsave  a  dull,  slate  coloured  smudge, 
just  visible  when  a  sea  threw  us  up,  far 
away  down  upon  the  starboard  quarter 
— our  island  no  doubt,  for  its    bear- 
ings, according  to  my  calculation,  were 
thereabouts.     By  noon  I  had  begun  to 
think  that  were  we  under  as  honest  a 
lug-sail  as  was  ever  mast-headed,    I 
should  have  had  to  up  helm  and  run 
for  it,  for  it  was  now  blowing  fresh 
indeed  ;  such  a  wind  as  a  ship  on  a  bow- 
line would  offer  a  main-topgallant-sail 
to,  and  nothing  above  it.     Under  our 
queer  sail  that  looked  like  a   Dutch 
flag,  the  colours  up  and  down  instead 
of     horizontal,     we     stormed     along, 
driving  God  knows  where,  saving  that 
we    knew    the   great  Atlantic  Ocean 
stretched  past  the  throbbing  boundary 


over  our  bows.  The  little  boat  sheered 
through  it  like  an  arrow,  making  one 
long  floating  slide  after  another,  with 
a  short  pause  in  the  drop  of  her  stern 
to   the   yawn   of  water,  and  then    a 
lightning-like    rush  forwards    as   the 
running  wave  in  chase  washed  brim- 
ming to  her,  giving  us   a  hoist  that 
caused  the  ocean  to  look  as  wide  and 
wild  again  ;  with  the  flash  of  the  wind, 
too,  into  our  gaudy  spread  of  sail  that 
made  me  regularly  expect  to  find  it  in 
rags   next   minute.     The   little   craft 
needed  nice  steering.    The  foam  would 
come  boiling  to  your  fingers  as  they 
clasped   the   gunwale,   and  the    least 
swerve  at  such  a  moment  must  have 
swamped  and  drowned  us  out  of  hand. 
It    was  a  rushing  scene  indeed,  and 
there  was   something  of    madness  to 
our    distracted    brains  in    the  eager 
flashing  life  of  it  all.     The  rolling  of 
the  clouds  along  the  sky ;  the  head- 
long passage  of  their  shadows  over  us ; 
the  leap  of  the  sun  from  the  edge  of 
one  wide  mass  of  vapour  to  the  next ; 
the  swift  hurl  of  the  seas ;  the  spark- 
ling out  of  flying-fish  from  either  side 
our  running   boat ;  the  shriek  of  the 
wind  past  our  ears  when  it  swept  fair 
and  full  at  us  to  the  rise  of  the  little 
fabric  to  the  height  of  the  surge,  com- 
bined with  the  sensation  of  our  help- 
less velocity,  offered  such  a  picture  of 
movement  to  the  imagination,  that  the 
mind  might  be  defied  to  witness  the 
like  of  it  even  amidst  the  commotion  of 
a  tempest  from  the  deck  of  a  large  ship. 
Miss  Grant  sat  by  my  side,   appa- 
rently unmoved.    I  could  see  her  some- 
times glance  astern  in  the  moment  of 
some  unusually  high  billow  running 
us  up  with  a  roar  and  dazzle  of  foam 
to  the  level  of  the  quarters,  but  with- 
out a  hint  in  her  face  of  quailing  to 
the  sight,   without    a    tremor  in  the 
decision  you  saw   in  the  marble-like 
set  of  her  lips.     This  was  one  of  the 
realities  indeed  her  spirit  could  con- 
front.    Sbe  had  shrunk  from  entering 
the  underground  rooms  :  she  had  been 
exceedingly  perturbed  by  the  midnight 
tolling  of  the  bell  in  the  forest ;  and 
now  amidst  a  peril  that  might  most 
honestly  have  blanched  the  cheek  of  a 
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tough  old  salt,  she  was  as  calm  as 
though  she  slumbered.  Sometimes, 
but  at  long  intervals,  she  addressed  me. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  converse 
however.  The  mere  sight  of  the  flying 
sea  kept  one's  thoughts  in  a  wild  popple, 
like  the  water  disjointing  the  links  of 
coherence  almost.  The  noises,  too, 
were  horribly  confusing— the  ceaseless 
hiss  of  billows  breaking  into  foam, 
the  distant  thunderous  sound  of  war- 
ring waters  swelling  into  volume,  with 
the  scream  of  the  wind  cleaving  it. 
Besides,  what  wits  I  had  I  required  to 
devote  to  the  steering.  Our  salvation 
indeed  might  lie  in  the  holding  out  of 
our  sail,  and  in  the  drag  of  it  that 
was  rushing  our  keel  clear  of  the 
smother  of  the  avalanches  chasing  us  ; 
but  then  it  was  just  the  sort  of  navi- 
gation to  be  tyrannic  in  its  demands 
upon  the  nerve  and  eye  ;  the  swiftness 
of  the  boat  made  her  responses  to  the 
movement  of  the  helm  so  instantane- 
ously sensitive  that  the  controlling  of 
her  to  the  course  of  a  dart  engrossed 
every  thought  I  had  mind  enough  to 
summon.  One  heedless  movement  of 
the  tiller,  and  the  next  minute  would 
have  seen  the  boat  bottom  up. 

"You  are  steering  the  little  ship 
admirably,"  she  exclaimed.  "  The  wind 
does  not  increase,  1  think,  and  if  this 
be  so,  then  since  we  have  been  safe  so 
far,  we  have  a  right  to  hope  that  all 
will  continue  well  with  us.  Don't  be 
dispirited.  Your  old  instincts  as  a 
sailor  are  equal  to  worse  difficulties 
than  this." 

"Blessings  on  my  head  for  having 
brought  you  here  !  "  said  I.  "  You 
speak  of  my  old  instincts  as  a  sailor  : 
they  should  not  have  driven  me  into 
acting  the  fool.  We  ought  to  have 
remained  on  the  island.  I  was  mad 
to  subject  you  to  the  experiences  of  an 
open  boat." 

"I  would  sooner  be  here,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "there  is  hope  for  us  in  this 
little  iiying  shape  ;  there  was  none  on 
that  dismal  rock,  with  its  gloomy  cave 
and  the  silence  of  the  night  there." 

This  was  as  much  as  we  could  say 
at  a  time. 

A  little  before  sunset  I  spied  a  sail 


right  ahead.  The  angry  crimson  in 
the  west  seemed  to  roll  like  the  clouds 
into  the  far  east,  where  it  hung  in  a 
smoking  red  haze  that  looked  cyclonic 
with  the  huddled  loom  of  the  vapour 
behind  it  driven  in  a  heap  down  there 
by  the  wind,  and  in  the  heart  of  this 
stormy  radiance  I  saw  the  sail.  But 
whatever  the  craft  might  be,  she  was 
hull  down,  and  the  red  canvas  of  her, 
more  like  a  live  cinder  than  the  fabric 
of  a  vessel,  was  to  be  caught  only 
from  the  head  of  a  sea  when  it  lifted 
us.  I  pointed  it  out  to  Miss  Grant, 
rather  for  the  hope  the  sight  might 
yield  her  than  for  any  imaginable  good 
it  could  be  to  us  ;  and  she  rose,  passing 
her  arm  round  my  neck  to  steady  her- 
self, and  there  was  so  much  of  an  un- 
conscious caress  in  this  action,  as 
though  her  heart  dictated  a  gesture 
unnoted  by  her  reason,  that  it  was 
through  Heaven's  mercy  alone  the 
thrill  of  delight  the  contact  of  her 
white  hand  against  my  neck  sent 
through  me,  did  not  cause  me  to  head 
the  boat  off  and  founder  her. 

She  had  barely  resumed  her  seat, 
and  was  seemingly  about  to  address 
me,  when  the  wind  breezed  up  with  a 
shriek,  the  puff  taking  us  precisely  as 
we  swung  to  the  ridge  of  a  billow,  and 
away  went  the  shawls,  all  three  of 
them  vanishing  ahead  like  a  fragment 
of  rainbow,  leaving  the  yard  in  halves, 
hanging  to  the  halliards  like  the  legs 
of  a  pair  of  compasses  slightly  open. 
1  half  rose  with  the  intention  of  con- 
verting the  shawl  that  had  been 
wrapped  about  Miss  Grant  during  the 
night  into  a  jib-headed  affair,  which 
might  provide  surface  enough  to  scud 
under,  with  some  promise  of  the  pull 
of  it  keeping  us  ahead  of  the  seas, 
but  I  changed  my  mind  on  second 
thoughts.  "  Where  are  we  going  to  ?  " 
I  asked  myself.  "  Here  am  I  suffering 
this  boat  to  be  blown  out  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  when  our  hopes  of 
salvation  lie  over  the  stern." 

I  said  to  Miss  Grant,  "  Please  catch 
hold  of  this  tiller — so.  Hold  it  steady 
as  you  have  it,  straight  fore  and  aft, 
that  you  may  keep  the  boat  dead  before 
the  wind." 
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She  did  as  I  bade  her.  I  sprang 
forward,  unstepped  the  mast,  and 
taking  the  two  paddles,  bound  the 
three  together  securely  by  the  halliards. 
This  done,  I  secured  the  bundle  to  the 
end  of  the  coir  rope  that  lay  coiled 
down  in  the  bows.  I  then  called  to 
the  girl  to  put  the  helm  over,  motion- 
ing to  her  that  she  might  know  which 
way  to  thrust  the  tiller,  and  the  instant 
the  little  craft  came  broadside  to  the 
sea,  I  flung  the  bundle  of  mast  and 
paddles  overboard,  then  floundered  aft, 
moving  as  low  as  I  could  in  the  boat, 
scarce  knowing  whether  the  next  mi- 
nute would  not  find  us  drowning.  It 
was  a  necessary  but  a  most  dangerous 
manosuvre  in  that  sea.  She  rounded 
quickly  ahead  on  to  the  pull  of  that 
rope;  but  ere  the  drag  of  her  could 
tauten  the  line  she  hung  a  breathless 
moment  or  two  in  the  trough,  with  the 
sea  like  a  dark  wall  to  windward  rear- 
ing its  head  to  the  height  of  my  own 
stature,  flickering  duskily  against  the 
crimson  in  the  west,  and  I  could  not 
fetch  a  sigh,  so  sure  was  I  that  the 
sweeping  volume  would  tumble  sheer 
over  us.  But  the  broad-brimmed  little 
structure  went  floating  up  it  broadside 
on,  with  her  keel  at  right  angles, 
whilst  I  gripped  the  gunwale  with  one 
hand,  my  right  arm  encircling  Miss 
Grant  to  save  her  from  sliding  into 
the  water  to  leeward — and  this  with- 
out shipping  more  water  than  a  small 
thunder-shower  of  spray  blowing  over 
us  off  the  brow  of  the  surge  as  we 
mounted  it.  Then  as  the  boat  swept 
into  the  hollow  behind,  she  tautened 
the  rope  and  whipped  her  nose  round 
to  the  sea,  and  so  lay  rising  and  fall- 
ing, heavily  indeed  but  comparatively 
safely,  behind  the  breakwater  of  the 
mast  and  oars  to  which  she  rode. 

"  It  was  the  only  thing  I  could  think 
of  to  do,"  I  cried.  "Thank  God  it  is 
done,  and  well  done.  You  have  a 
magnificent  nerve,  Miss  Grant.  For 
my  part  I  thought  it  was  all  over 
with  us,  and  was  too  frightened  to 
bawl  out." 


"  \Ve  are  safer  like  this  than  with 
the  sail  set,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  I  exclaimed,  "  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  something  like  good 
weather  of  it  now,  even  should  the 
breeze  freshen.  I  ought  to  have 
thought  of  this  old-world  nautical 
stratagem  long  before  it  grew  perilous 
to  practise  it." 

It  seemed  to  be  blowing  as  hard 
again  now  that  we  faced  it.  Our  run- 
ning before  the  wind  had  taken  half 
the  spite  out  of  it,  and  it  was  almost 
like  the  change  from  a  pleasant  breeze 
to  a  sharp  gale  to  feel  the  hurl  of  the 
damp  wind  rushing  down  upon  us, 
spray-laden,  from  every  liquid  acclivity 
we  rose  to.  I  dropped  on  my  knees 
and  baled  till  I  cleared  the  boat.  The 
sun  was  gone,  and  the  western  clouds 
were  darkening  to  the  fading  light.  The 
ocean  turned  green  as  the  North  Sea  in 
winter,  with  a  hardening  of  the  shape 
and  outline  of  every  running  ridge ; 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  long  tracts 
of  snow-like  froth  upon  it  rendered 
its  aspect  so  indescribably  bleak,  chill, 
desolate,  that  the  sparkling  stagnation 
of  yesterday  seemed  as  a  dream,  and 
it  defied  the  imagination  to  realize 
that  this  melancholy  picture  of  froth 
and  warring  waters  was  looked  down 
upon  by  the  heaven  of  the  Antilles. 
But  the  boat  rode  well  and  buoyantly, 
and  how  the  breakwater  helped  her 
you  saw  by  the  savage  leap  of  the 
froth  against  it ;  though  it  was  smo- 
thered again  and  again,  yet  it  made  a 
sort  of  smooth,  as  sailors  say,  for  our 
keel,  and  the  prospect  of  the  night 
was  no  longer  unendurable  to  me.  Be- 
fore the  darkness  fell  I  got  some  fruit 
and  turtle  out  of  the  locker.  Miss 
Grant  shook  her  head,  but  I  insisted, 
and  then  she  ate  a  few  mouthfuls, 
merely  to  please  me,  as  I  could  see. 
Happily  we  had  a  drop  of  rum  with 
us,  and  I  persuaded  her  to  take  a 
small  draught ;  afterwards  I  carefully 
wrapped  the  rug  round  her,  and  made 
her  as  snug  as  the  horrible  plight  we 
were  in  would  permit. 


(To  be  continued.] 
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THE  town  of  Cefalu,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily,  has  within  the  last  few 
years  been  made  one  of  the  accessible 
spots  of  the  world.  To  visit  it  no 
longer  implies  that  special  zeal  which 
is  still  implied  in  visiting  some  Sicilian 
sites.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  brought 
within  easy  railway  distance  of  Paler- 
mo. Or  rather  it  is  brought  within 
easy  distance  either  for  going  or  for 
coming  back.  For,  as  is  usual  in 
Sicily,  the  trains  are  by  no  means 
convenient  for  going  and  coming  back 
on  the  same  day,  at  least  if  anything 
is  to  be  seen  betweenwhiles.  Perhaps 
this  is  no  great  harm.  There  is  more 
to  be  seen  at  Cefalu  than  can  be  seen 
as  it  deserves  in  one  day,  unless  that 
day  be  a  very  long  and  a  very  active 
day  indeed.  Cefalu  is  a  place  at  which 
the  visitor  should  stay  at  least  two  or 
three  days  ;  the  minute  student  of 
more  than  one  subject  might  find  it 
expedient  to  stay  even  longer.  And 
it  is  perfectly  possible  to  stay  there, 
save  perhaps  for  those  who  cannot  do 
for  a  day  without  that  standard  of 
hotel-life  which  they  will  find  only  in 
three  or  four  places  in  Sicily.  And 
Cefalu  has  merits  besides  those  of  its 
position  and  its  antiquities.  I  ate 
there  the  best  oranges  that  I  ever  ate 
in  Sicily  or  elsewhere. 

Cefalu  is  a  spot  which  holds  a  kind 
of  intermediate  ground  between  places 
to  which  one  would  send  the  ordinary 
tourist  and  places  which  one  would 
keep  for  those  who  go  about  for  some 
special  object  of  study.  Cefalu  has  a 
most  striking  position,  and  it  has  an- 
tiquities of  very  different  kinds.  The 
renowned  cathedral  church,  whose  ex- 
istence, like  that  of  the  other  mediceval 
wonders  of  Sicily,  was  first  revealed  to 
Englishmen  by  Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  is 
likely  to  draw  a  good  many  who  are 


not  exactly  scientific  travellers,  but 
whom  it  would  be  hard  to  thrust  down 
to  the  rank  of  mere  tourists.  King 
Roger's  minster  below  and  the  wonder- 
ful primaeval  remains  above  are  each 
in  its  own  way  equally  worthy  of  study. 
But  many  gladly  go  to  see  a  grand 
church  which  can  be  got  at  without 
any  trouble  who  cannot  be  called  real 
students  of  mediaeval  architecture.  Few 
will  climb  up  a  very  steep  road  to  a 
primaeval  building  who  have  not  some 
claim  to  be  called  real  students  of 
primaeval  architecture.  For  the  wider 
student  of  history  the  point  is  that 
Cefalu  is  something  more  than  either 
the  early  or  the  later  building  by 
itself.  He  who  would  grasp  what 
Cefalu  has  to  tell  him  from  all  its 
sides  must  give  his  mind  to  both,  and 
to  some  other  things  as  well. 

We  will  assume  then  that  we  have 
got  hold  of  visitors  to  Cefalii  who 
know  that  the  place  deserves  some- 
thing more  than  a  single  day's  run 
from  the  Sicilian  capital.  They  have 
learned  that  a  longer  time  is  needed 
to  mark  well  her  bulwarks,  to  set  up 
her  houses — we  can  hardly  add  to  tell 
the  towers  thereof,  as  the  two  that 
flank  the  entrance  to  the  great  church 
will  pretty  well  make  up  the  whole 
tale.  But  the  bulwarks  are  there  of 
a  truth,  and  as  for  houses,  with  one 
or  two  of  some  interest  below,  there  is 
one  above  which  is  assuredly  unique 
in  Sicily,  perhaps  in  the  world.  But 
to  see  that  unique  house  implies  climb- 
ing, not  to  the  very  top  of  all,  but  to 
the  stage,  neither  low  nor  easy  to 
reach,  which  lies  between  the  town  and 
the  very  top.  From  that  stage  we 
first  fully  take  in  the  position  of 
Cefalu ;  and  the  position  of  Cefalu  is 
its  history.  Or  rather,  when  we  reach 
that  stage,  we  are  tempted  to  think 
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that  wo  have  taken  in  the  position  of 
Cdfalu,  when  we  have  really  taken  in 
only  half  of  it.  Or  perhaps  more  truly 
again,  we  have  fully  taken  in  both  the 
position  and  the  history  of  Cefalu,  but 
we  have  not  yet  accurately  found  out 
what  Cefalu  itself  is.  The  name  of 
the  place  speaks  for  itself.  Cefalu, 
Cephalcedium,Cephaludum,Ke<£aAoi8toi', 
Ke<£a\oiSi's — two  or  three  other  spell- 
ings— is  emphatically  the  headland. 
Not  the  greatest,  not  the  most  famous, 
headland  of  northern  Sicily,  it  is  em- 
phatically the  central  headland  of  the 
coast,  the  point  round  which  the  scenery 
and  the  history  of  the  coast  gather  on 
each  side.  All  this  we  can  find  out 
from  the  height  immediately  above  the 
town.  But  unless  we  either  go  on  to 
the  very  top,  which  is  hard  work  for 
any  but  the  young  and  active,  or  un- 
less we  walk  round  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  which  is  much  easier,  we  shall  not 
fully  take  in  the  nature  of  the  head- 
land itself.  We  shall  not  otherwise 
see  how  nearly  the  hill  of  Cefalu  comes 
to  being  an  island.  It  would  not  per- 
haps do  to  say  that  it  is  as  thoroughly 
isolated  as  the  hill  of  Solunto  or  as 
Monte  Pellegrino.  Those  huge  rocks 
lie  wholly  distinct,  with  a  space  of  low 
ground  between  them  and  the  inland 
hills.  But  the  hill  of  Cefalu  has  a 
neck  of  land  to  its  isthmus  which,  if 
vastly  lower  than  itself,  is  far  from 
being  a  mere  flat.  But  this  point  being 
well  ascertained,  the  view  over  land 
and  sea  may  be  enjoyed,  and  its  his- 
toric lesson  may  be  taken  in,  without 
climbing  to  the  top  of  all.  That  is, 
all  that  is  needed  may  be  done  from 
the  site  of  the  primaeval  town  with- 
out going  further  up  to  the  primaeval 
acropolis. 

From  that  lower  height  then  we  feel 
that  the  headland  of  Cefalu  stands 
forth  as  the  mid  point  of  a  long  and 
shallow  bay  which  takes  in  a  good 
half  of  the  north  coast  of  Sicily.  It  is 
fenced  in  by  two  marked  promontories  : 
its  eastern  horn  is  Capo  Gallo  beyond 
Palermo ;  its  western  horn  is  Capo 
Orlando,  far  away  towards  Messina. 


Of  this  larger  bay  we  see  that  the  bay 
of  Palermo  forms  a  part,  bounded 
towards  Cefalu  by  the  hill  of  Solunto 
ending  towards  the  sea  in  the  isolated 
rock  of  Zafarara.  While  at  this  end 
we  look  on  the  whole  range  of  the 
Palermitan  mountains,  on  the  other 
side  the  three  most  westerly  of  the 
isles  of  fire,  the  isles  of  Aiolos  or  of 
Hephaistos,  come  within  sight.  In  the 
history  of  Sicily  and  its  inhabitants, 
that  story  of  many  nations,  the  view 
that  we  thus  gaze  on  is  most  instruc- 
tive. We  feel  that  the  ground  on 
which  we  stand  parts  two  historic 
regions.  And  we  feel  how  much  thicker 
on  the  ground,  how  much  more  varied 
in  their  interest,  are  the  historic  sites 
on  the  left  hand,  to  the  west,  as  com- 
pared with  those  on  the  right.  And, 
what  almost  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
the  view  shows  us  how  thoroughly,  as 
far  at  least  as  our  view  takes  us,  the 
earlier  inhabitants  vanished  on  the 
left  hand  before  the  two  colonizing 
nations,  Pho3nician  and  Greek,  while 
to  the  right,  that  is  to  the  east,  they 
not  only  lived  on  but  founded  new 
settlements.  Westward  from  Cefalu 
our  range  takes  in  the  Phoenician  head 
of  Sicily,  in  after  days  to  be  her  Sara- 
cen and  her  Norman  head,  Panormos, 
Palermo,  seat  of  Shophetim,1  emirs, 
kings,  and  viceroys.  It  takes  in  her 
sister  Solous,  Solunto,  Sela,  the  city 
of  the  rock,  the  eastern  outpost  of 
Canaan  in  days  when,  in  Sicily  at 
least,  Asia  had  planted  herself  to  the 
west  and  Europe  to  the  east.  Nearer 
comes  Termini,  the  baths  of  Himera, 
the  hot  springs  which  the  nymphs 
threw  up  to  refresh  the  wearied  Hera- 

1  It  is  well  ever  to  bear  in  mind  in  the 
Phoenician  part  of  Sicily  that  the  Phoenician 
language  was  indistinguishable  from  Hebrew, 
and  that  therefore  a  crowd  of  Old  Testament 
names  and  memories  press  on  us  at  every  step. 
The  Latin  form  suffes,  suffetes,  helps  us  to  the 
true  title  of  the  Phcenician  magistrates,  the 
Shoplictiiii,  the  very  title  of  the  book  of  Judges. 
Soloeis,  Solous,  Solimtum,  is  most  likely  Sela, 
the  rock,  and,  above  all,  the  Phoenicians,  ages 
after  the  loss  of  their  Sicilian  dominion,  never 
dropped  their  national  name  of  C/tna,  Canaan. 
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kles,  in  whom  we  are  now  told  that 
we  ought  to  see  a  Phoenician  Melkart. 
Here  we  look  on  a  city  raised  by 
the  Phoenician  as  the  trophy  of  his 
greatest  work  of  destruction  against 
the  Greek,  founded  to  be  the  Phoeni- 
cian substitute  for  Greek  Himera,  but 
which  practically  became  a  Greek  city 
raised  by  Phoenician  hands,  and  which 
kept  on  the  life,  and  even  the  name, 
of  Himera  on  a  new  site.  Nearer  is 
the  lowlier  hill  on  which  once  stood 
Himera  itself,  the  only  colony  from 
Greece  along  the  whole  northern 
coast  of  Sicily,  the  scene  of  the 
great  salvation  that  was  wrought 
when  the  barbarians  of  East  and  West 
came  forth  against  the  Greek  in 
East  and  West,  and  when  the  Persian 
king  and  the  Carthaginian  judge  felt 
the  might  of  Europe  on  one  day.  The 
projections  of  the  coast  may  hinder  us 
from  seeing  every  one  of  these  spots 
at  the  same  moment  from  any  one 
point  on  the  hill  of  Cefalu.  But  all 
come  within  our  range  of  sight ;  we 
can  see  the  furthest,  even  if  some  of 
the  nearer  chance  to  be  hidden.  And 
they  are  all  sites  which  concern  the 
colonizing  and  conquering  races  which 
strove  for  Sicily,  Phoenician,  Greek, 
and  Roman,  while  of  the  older  folk  of 
the  land  they  tell  us  nothing.  No- 
thing is  seen  on  this  side  to  suggest 
the  thought  of  Sikans  or  Sikels,  and 
Elymian  Segesta  and  Eryx  lie  beyond 
our  range  to  the  west.1  But  on  the 
right,  towards  the  east,  our  Sikel 
height  looks  out  on  a  land  almost 
wholly  Sikel.  A  crowd  of  sites  once 
occupied  by  settlements  of  the  elder 

1  It  may  perhaps  be  needful  to  explain  that 
the  Sikans  (S,ucavo(,  Sicani)  are  the  oldest 
known  people  of  Sicily,  most  likely  kindred 
with  the  Basques  ;  that  the  Sikels  (2i/ceA.oi, 
Siculi),  who  have  given  their  name  to  the 
island,  were  an  Italian  people,  speaking  a 
tongue  akin  to  Latin  ;  while  of  the  Elymians 
("E\tijuoj,  Elymi),  who  held  Segesta  and  Eryx 
nothing  can  be  said  for  certain.  They  claimed 
a  Trojan  descent,  which  proves  only  that  this 
settlement  was  old  and  their  origin  unknown. 
These  are  the  three  most  ancient  nations  of 
the  island,  among  whom,  first  Phceniciaus  and 
then  Greeks,  came  as  colonists. 


folk  are  studded  along  the  coast. 
Apollonia  crowns  a  neighbouring  hill ; 
Agathyrnon  bounds  our  view  ;  between 
them  come  two  of  the  most  memorable 
sites  in  Sikel  history.  These  are  the 
later  offshoots  of  the  race,  when  the 
Sikel  had  learned  of  the  Greek  to  plant 
colonies  in  his  own  land,  the  Halaisos 
of  Archonides,  whose  Greek  name  did 
not  hinder  his  Sikel  patriotism,  and 
the  more  distant  Kale  Akte,  the  last 
creation  of  that  Ducetius  who  came  so 
near  to  being  the  Philip  of  Sicily.  We 
look  on  these  Sikel  sites,  while  the 
Greek  points  further  to  the  East,  the 
Tyndaris  of  Dionysios,  and  Mylai, 
outpost  of  Messana,  lie  beyond  our 
range.  Contrasting  the  view  on  the 
two  sides,  we  feel  that  the  hill  of 
Cephaloedium  was  in  some  sort  a  Sikel 
outpost,  guarding  the  land  to  the  east, 
which  Phoenician  and  Greek  had  both 
in  a  manner  passed  by,  from  the  land 
to  the  west,  which  they  made  their 
chiefest  battle-ground  in  Sicily. 

I  have  assumed  that  Cephaloedium 
was  a  Sikel  town.  I  mean  in  the  same 
sense  that  any  other  town  in  Sicily 
was  a  Sikel  town.  That  is,  it  was 
in  Sikel  occupation  when  Phoenicians 
and  Greeks  began  to  colonize,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  either  Phoeni- 
cians or  Greeks  ever  permanently 
wrested  the  spot  from  its  Sikel  owners. 
It  may  have  come  under  any  amount 
of  Phoenician  influence  at  one  time 
and  of  Greek  influence  at  another,  and 
it  would  doubtless,  like  other  Sikel 
towns,  have  largely  adopted  Greek 
manners  and  the  Greek  tongue  before 
it  passed  under  Roman  dominion.  It 
is  in  no  way  shown  to  be  a  Greek 
foundation  because  we  know  it  only 
by  a  Greek  name.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  that  we  know  the  head  of 
Phoenician  Sicily  only  by  a  Greek 
name  ;  the  true  Phoenician  name 
of  Panormos  is  uncertain.  And  we 
may  risk  the  guess  that  Ke<£aAoi'8iov 
was  what  we  may  call  a  Greek  trans- 
lation of  a  name  of  not  very  different 
sound  in  the  Latin  speech  of  the  Sikels  ; 
Capitiurn,  nearly  akin  to  Capitolium, 
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was  the  actual  name  of  another  Sikel 
town.  Nor  is  it  proved  to  be  a  Phoe- 
nician foundation  by  saying  that  the 
Phoenicians  could  not  have  neglected 
such  a  site.  It  is  easy  to  show 
another  site  hard  by  much  better 
suited  for  Phoenician  purposes  than 
the  steep  and  lofty  headland  itself. 
A  little  way  along  the  coast  to  the 
east  of  Cefalu  is  a  small  peninsula  now 
covered  with  a  mediaeval  castle,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Torre  della  Caldara. 
It  is  exactly  such  a  spot  as  those  on 
which  the  Phoenicians  loved  to  plant 
their  factories.  A  settlement  on  such 
a  spot  would  of  course  be  only  a  fac- 
tory for  trade  and  not  a  colony  for 
dominion ;  but  it  is  plain  that,  till  the 
Phoenicians  of  Sicily  withdrew  to  their 
three  great  strongholds  in  the  West, 
many  of  their  settlements  were  nothing 
more  than  such  factories.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  history  to  make  us  think 
that  Cephalcedium  ever  was  a  Phoeni- 
cian city;  but  there  is  everything 
short  of  direct  evidence  to  make  us 
think  that  the  men  of  Canaan  took 
care  that  this  tempting  little  pro- 
montory should  be  made  useful  for  their 
purposes  in  another  fashion.  From 
thence  the  cunning  merchant,  with  his 
ensnaring  ways  and  his  tempting  wares, 
made  profit  out  of  the  Sikels  on  the 
height  of  Cephalcedium,  not  forgetting 
at  favourable  moments  to  add  a  little 
kidnapping  and  a  little  piracy.  Such 
were  the  usual  conditions  of  Sicilian 
life  till  the  Phoenician  withdrew  before 
the  Greek  into  his  special  corner.  Then 
the  field  was  left  for  the  Sikel  and  for 
the  Greek  colonist,  everywhere  his 
master,  sometimes  in  the  full  sense  of 
lord,  sometimes  only  in  the  sense  of 
teacher.  At  Cephalcedium  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  save  per- 
haps for  one  moment 1,  the  Greek  was 
a  teacher  only. 

Nowhere  then  more  fittingly  than 
on  the  heights  of  Cefalu  could  we  look 
for  the  foremost  monument  of  Sikel 
antiquity  in  the  whole  island,  one 
which  fairly  divides  the  interest  of  the 
1  See  Diodoros,  xiv.  78  ;  cf.  xx.  56. 


place  with  the  wonderful  church  be- 
low. No  spot  could  be  better  suited 
than  the  Cephalcedian  headland  for  the 
purposes  of  a  primaeval  town.  The 
rocky  peninsular  hill  rises  steeply 
above  the  sea  on  three  sides,  leaving  a 
ledge  between  its  foot  and  the  water, 
on  which  ledge  stands  the  present 
town  of  Cefalu.  Striking  indeed  is 
the  effect  of  the  stern  square  rock  as 
seen  from  below,  rising  sheer  above 
the  houses  and  the  minster.  The 
whole  circuit  of  the  hill  is  fenced  in 
with  later  walls,  marking  no  doubt 
the  extent  of  the  ancient  and  now  for- 
saken town,  while  the  central  point  of 
the  hill,  yet  more  steep  and  rocky, 
soars  above  all,  the  primaeval  acropolis 
crowned  with  the  castle  of  Saracen 
emirs  and  Norman  kings.  The  for- 
saken site  is  full  of  remains  of  build- 
ings of  various  dates,  and  among 
them  is  one  of  an  interest  altogether 
unique.  Here,  where  we  have  no 
sign  that  either  Phoenician  or  Greek 
ever  fixed  his  dwelling,  we  can  see  in  a 
very  small  space  two  dates  of  the  work  of 
the  Sikel  himself,  and  two  dates  of  the 
work  of  his  Roman  master.  A  build- 
ing yet  stands  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
in  parts  of  whose  walls  we  still  see 
that  piling  of  vast  irregular  stones  to 
which  those  who  love  to  burn  their 
fingers  with  doubtful  theories  rejoice 
to  give  the  dangerous  name  of  Pelas- 
gian.  Of  three  doorways  one  has 
jambs  belonging  to  this  earlier  time, 
jambs  built  of  huge  blocks  with  no 
attempt  at  workmanship,  while  they 
carry  a  lintel  which  makes  some 
approach  to  the  artistic  forms  of  the 
Greek.  Kindred  with  this  lintel  are 
two  other  doorways,  the  chief  of  which 
has  sloping  monolith  jambs  with  a 
degree  of  finish  which  suggests  that 
all  the  work  of  this  kind  is  an  inser- 
tion in  a  far  earlier  wall,  and  that 
the  more  regular  rectangular  blocks  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  walls  belong  to 
the  same  date.  Here  we  surely  see 
the  work  of  the  primaeval  Sikel — or, 
if  any  one  chooses,  the  work  of  the 
Sikan  his  predecessor — strongly  con- 
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trasted  with  the  work  of  the  later 
Sikel  brought  under  Hellenic  influences. 
We  long,  but  we  long  in  vain,  for 
some  piece  of  evidence  which  would 
connect  this  later  work  with  any  of 
the  few  names  of  Sikel  worthies 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  We 
would  fain  see  here  a  dwelling-place  of 
Ducetius,  the  man  who  came  so  near 
to  founding  a  free  and  united  Sikelia, 
whose  works  still  live  on  the  hill  of 
Mineo  and  whose  memory  lives  in  the 
holy  place  of  the  Sikel  gods  at  its 
foot.1  It  would  be  enough  if  we  could 
see  in  it  the  house  of  the  first  Archo- 
nides,  the  friend  of  Ducetius,  the  ally 
of  Athens,  or  of  the  second  Archo- 
nides,  on  whose  site  at  Halaisa  we 
have  already  cast  a  glance.2  But  this 
is  mere  guess-work,  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  German  scholar  might 
in  a  special  dissertation,  prove  either 
way  to  demonstration.  It  is  enough 
that  this  unique  building  is  the  house 
of  somebody,  and  not,  as  local  tradi- 
tion calls  it,  seemingly  after  a  guess  of 
good  Fazello  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  temple  of  Diana.3 

One  comment  must  be  made  here. 
If  we  had  found  here  a  Greek  tem- 
ple like  the  grandest  at  Girgenti,  that 
would  by  no  means  prove  that  it  was 
not,  if  not  Sikel  work,  yet  at  least 
work  done  at  the  bidding  of  Sikels. 
Many,  I  suspect,  go  to  Segesta  and  do 
not  remember  that  Segesta  never  was 
a  Greek  city,  and  that  the  Doric  style 
of  its  temple  proves  only  the  spread 

1  The  latest  description  of  the  lake  of  the 
Palici  in  its  present  state  was  given  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans  in  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
May  14,  1889. 

2  The  first  Archonides  will   be    found    in 
Thucydides    vii.,    xiv.    16  ;    the    second   in 
Diodoros  i. 

Mark  that  their  name  is  purely  Greek,  while 
the  name  of  Ducetius  (Aov/ceVios)  is  native 
Sikel,  that  is  Latin  or  something  very  near  to 
it.  The  ealdorman  of  the  Sikels  was  clearly  a 
duke,  till  Greek  influence  made  him  an  archdn. 

3  Fazello  however  (i.   374,   ed.   1749)   does 
not  commit  himself  to  the  dedication.      He 
only  says,    "Templi  ingentis  diruti    Dorica 
forma    olini     conditi    clara    visuntur    monu- 
menta."     One  woiild   have  looked  for  some- 
thing like  the  ruins  of  Selinunte. 


of  Greek  culture  among  its  Elymian 
people.  So  people  are  sometimes  puzzled 
when  they  go  to  see  Gothic  walls 
at  Carcassonne,  and  find  only  Roman 
walls,  exactly  like  other  walls  of  the 
same  date.  It  mattered  nothing  in 
the  Gaul  of  the  fifth  century  A.D. 
whether  a  wall  was  built  at  the  bidding 
of  a  Gothic  king  or  of  a  Roman 
Augustus.  Either  would  call  in  the 
best  engineering  skill  of  the  time,  and 
the  result  would  be  the  same  in  both 
cases.  So  in  the  Sicily  of  the  fifth 
and  fourth  centuries  B.C.,  if  a  Sikel  or 
Elymian  prince  or  commonwealth 
wanted  a  piece  of  work  to  be  well  done, 
they  would  call  in  Greek  artists  to  do 
it,  till  the  time  came,  perhaps  sooner 
than  we  think,  when  they  had  native 
artists  capable  of  reproducing  Greek 
models.  It  is  hard  to  see  anything 
distinctively  Doric  in  the  building  on 
the  hill  at  Cefalu ;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that,  if  Ducetius  or  either  Archo- 
nides ever  wished  to  build  a  great  tem- 
ple, it  arose  in  as  distinctly  Doric  a 
shape  as  the  holy  place  of  the  Elymian 
at  Segesta. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  this  relic  of 
the  most  ancient  times,  recast  in  times 
which  we  still  deem  ancient,  standing 
comparatively  perfect  among  the  scat- 
tered ruins  of  days  which  are  almost 
modern.  It  has  been  preserved  be- 
cause the  men  of  intermediate  times 
took  possession  of  it,  and  turned  it  to 
their  own  ends.  The  Sikel,  or  the 
Greek  whom  he  sent  for,  was  not  the 
last  builder  who  worked  on  the  so- 
called  Temple  of  Diana.  We  see  there 
the  work  of  the  Roman  or  of  the 
Sikel  who  had  learned  to  call  himself 
a  Roman.  And  we  see  his  work  of 
two  dates,  most  likely  marking  two 
creeds.  The  only  part  of  the  building 
which  keeps  a  roof  is  covered  with  a 
brick  vault  of  Roman  work.  The 
chamber  which  was  thus  formed  is 
said  to  have  once  had  paintings  and 
inscriptions.  They  are  not  there  now  ; 
perhaps  they  are  in  some  museum. 
And  over  all  rise  the  ruins  of  a  small 
apsidal  church,  of  rude  masonry  in- 
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deed,  but  still  showing  the  traditions 
of  Roman  construction.  On  all  these 
works  of  so  many  ages  the  castle  of 
the  Saracen  looks  down  from  above. 
The  minster  of  the  Norman  looks  up 
from  below.  All  the  successive  holders 
of  this  memorable  headland  have  left 
their  mark  upon  its  soil. 

But  the  early  possessors  of  this 
mountain  city  did  not  forget  the  low 
coast  at  their  feet.  Cephaloedium  was 
emphatically  a  city  set  on  an  hill,  but 
it  was  a  hill  closely  overhanging  the 
sea,  and  a  city  set  on  such  a  hill 
needed  a  haven.  The  need  may  not 
have  been  felt  from  the  beginning ; 
but  it  must  have  been  felt  as  soon  as 
men  took  the  first  steps  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  it  must  have  been  specially  felt 
when  the  Phoenician  came  to  trade. 
Two  walls  were  accordingly  built  to 
connect  the  height  with  the  sea. 
They  were  as  the  Long  Walls  of 
Athens  would  have  been  if  Pirseus 
and  its  haven  had  been  close  at  the 
foot  of  the  acropolis.  Large  parts  of 
both  walls  are  still  to  be  seen,  east 
and  west  of  the  present  town,  and 
serving  as  the  foundation  of  the  walls 
which  still  bound  it.  And  it  is  said 
that  other  large  parts  are  there  which 
are  not  to  be  seen ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  not  to  be  seen  to  be  what  they 
are ;  they  are  so  carefully  plastered. 
But  there  is  enough  at  both  ends  to 
show  us  the  character  of  the  construc- 
tion, and  on  the  west  side  especially, 
where  the  wall  rises  close  above  the 
sea,  the  effect  is  most  striking.  There 
is  the  same  piling  of  huge  stones  of 
various  shapes  as  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  building  above  ;  only,  whenever 
the  shape  of  the  stones  allowed,  there 
is  a  certain  tendency  to  range  them  in 
rectangular,  or  at  least  in  horizontal, 
courses.  It  is  vain  to  guess  at  the 
date  of  these  walls ;  they  are  surely 
earlier  than  the  finer  work  above,  and 
we  may  suspect,  though  with  less  con- 
fidence, that  they  may  be  later  than 
the  ruder  work.  They  mark  a  great 
advance  on  the  condition  of  the  first 
dwellers  on  the  hill-top  ;  and  we  must 


never  forget  that,,  on  any  of  these 
sites,  the  Sikel  may  have  been  dwell- 
ing in  the  tents  of  the  Sikan.  At  all 
events,  those  who  built  them  had  got 
beyond  the  first  stage  of  human  pro- 
gress as  conceived  by  Thucydides.1 
They  had  learned  better  to  know  the 
sea  ;  they  had  learned  that,  if  it  might 
be  a  source  of  danger,  it  might  also 
be  made  a  source  of  well-being. 

We  go  down  again  to  the  lower  town, 
the  present  Cefalu,  the  town  which,  in 
its  present  state,  has  risen  around  the 
great  church  of  King  Roger.  The 
town  stands,  as  has  been  said,  on  the 
narrow  ledge  between  the  sea  and  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  some  of  its  streets 
naturally  climb  a  certain  way  up  the 
hill.  Every  Sicilian  town  has  its  honor- 
ary epithet,  as  one  or  two,  faithful 
Worcester  among  them,  have  in  Eng- 
land. Sometimes  one  sees  the  reason 
for  the  name,  sometimes  not.  It  is 
easy  to  see  why  Castrogiovanni  should 
be  called  L'Insuperabile ;  Saracens 
and  Christians,  if  they  did  get  in  at 
the  end,  both  found  it  hard  work.  It 
is  not  so  clear  why  Cefalu  should  be 
called  La  Piacentissirna.  It  is  not 
particularly  unpleasing,  that  is,  not 
particularly  dirty  and  squalid,  as  Sici- 
lian towns  go ;  but  there  are  Sicilian 
towns  which  have  a  more  generally 
pleasing  air.  Perhaps  it  is  held  to 
have  been  made  more  pleasing  by  a 
change  which,  in  Sicily,  as  in  other 
parts,  specially  commends  itself  ta 
the  municipal  mind.  The  gates  of 
Exeter  and  of  Oxford  are  gone ;  the 
Micklegate  Bar  at  York  was  once 
very  near  going  ;  and  so  at  Cefalii, 
Mr.  Dennis  in  1864  speaks  of  four 
gales,  all  of  them  still  abiding,  one  of 
them  "  of  Norman  times  with  a  circular 
arch ".  No  gates  were  to  be  seen 
in  1889.  Mr.  Dennis  further  speaks 
of  the  domestic  remains,  of  two  houses 
specially  of  King  Roger's  day,  in  the 
main  street.  A  single  window  is  all 
that  seems  now  to  be  left  to  speak  for 
any  of  them.  But  the  great  church  is 
spared,  the  wonder  of  Cefalu  beknv, 
1  i.  7. 
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as  the  Sikel-house  is  the  wonder  of 
Cephalcedium  above,  and  one  of  the 
architectural  glories  of  Sicily.  Only 
to  what  architectural  style  shall  we 
say  that  the  church  of  Cefalu,  like 
the  other  famous  churches  of  Sicily, 
belongs  ?  The  matter  is  a  very  simple 
one ;  only,  like  many  matters  of  the 
kind,  it  is  apt  to  be  confused  by  a 
careless  use  of  words.  If  any  one 
chooses  to  call  these  Sicilian  buildings 
Norman,  because  they  were  built  at 
the  bidding  of  Norman  princes,  he  can 
do  so  ;  the  reason  is  as  good  an  one  as 
one  often  finds  for  names  of  the  kind. 
Only  then  he  must  find  some  other 
name  for  the  contemporary  style  of 
Normandy  and  England,  to  which  the 
name  of  Norman  is  commonly  given, 
with  perhaps  somewhat  better  reason. 
And  if  anybody  chooses  to  call  the  style 
Saracenic,  he  will  be  right  in  a  sense, 
but  he  will  be  likely  to  lead  people 
wrong,  as  suggesting  that  the  build- 
ings were  built  during  the  time  of 
Saracen  dominion.  Sometimes,  in 
lighter  moments,  the  thought  comes 
in  that  a  series  of  buildings  begun  by 
the  great  Count  of  Sicily  and  carried 
on  by  the  great  King,  might  be  most 
fitly  called  Rogeresque.  The  name 
sounds  droll,  but  it  is  at  least  dis- 
tinctive, and  can  lead  to  no  confusion. 

The  buildings  of  the  Norman  princes 
of  Sicily,  the  two  Rogers  and  the  two 
Williams,  are  in  truth  Norman  in  one 
sense  and  Saracen  in  another.  So  far 
as  architecture  proper  goes,  the  Nor- 
man rulers  of  the  island  simply  went 
on  using  a  style  which  they  took  over 
from  their  Saracen  predecessors.  Sara- 
cen artists,  we  have  every  reason  to 
think,  were  set  to  build  churches  and 
palaces  for  their  Norman  masters.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  those  churches 
and  palaces  were  built,  so  far  as  archi- 
tecture goes,  after  Saracen  models. 
But  architecture  proper  is  not  neces- 
sarily everything  in  a  building,  and 
the  Norman  princes  of  Sicily  did  not 
reign  over  Saracens  only.  They  had 
other  subjects  who  practised  other  arts, 
arts  indeed  which  to  the  Saracen  were 
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forbidden.  The  princes  who  could  set 
the  Saracen  to  rear  their  walls  and 
columns,  and  who  could  then  set  the 
Greek  to  inlay  the  walls  of  the  Saracen 
with  his  imperishable  mosaic,  could 
call  into  being  houses  and  churches 
such  as  no  other  princes  in  the  world 
could  rival. 

The  style,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  one  which  systematically  uses  the 
pointed  arch,  but  which  is  not  Gothic, 
which  is  not  even  an  approach  to 
Gothic.  The  Saracens  had  used  the 
pointed  arch  for  ages ;  when  they 
worked  for  Norman  masters,  they  went 
on  using  it;  that  is  all.  The  style, 
we  might  say  everywhere  but  at 
Cefalu,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Norman  of  Northern  Europe.  Eng- 
land and  Sicily  were  ruled  at  the  same 
time  by  Norman  kings ;  but  there  is 
no  likeness  in  the  architecture  of  the 
two  countries.  The  great  churches  of 
Sicily  set  the  plain  pointed  arch,  com- 
monly stilted,  on  columns  taken  from 
classical  buildings  or  closely  copied 
from  classical  models.  The  nave  of 
Cefalu  or  of  any  of  its  fellows  is  best 
described  as  a  basilica  with  pointed 
arches.  And  in  its  general  effect  the 
whole  church  of  Cefalu  does  not  differ 
from  its  fellows ;  that  is  to  say,  its 
effect  is  about  as  unlike  that  of  Dur- 
ham or  Saint  Stephen's  at  Caen  as  the 
effect  of  any  church  can  be.  Yet, 
oddly  enough,  in  some  particular  fea- 
tures there  is  at  Cefalu  a  certain 
approach  to  the  forms  of  the  Northern 
Norman,  such  as  is  not  to  be  seen  at 
Monreale  or  Messina  or  Catania  or  in 
any  church  at  Palermo.  I  say  in  any 
church,  because  in  one  narrow  street 
in  Palermo  there  is  a  house,  or  rather 
a  range  of  houses,  of  the  noblest 
Northern  Romanesque,  unlike  any- 
thing else  in  Sicily,  but  which  would 
be  quite  at  home  at  Lincoln  or  at  Le 
Mans.  This  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  Northern  style  was  perfectly  well 
known  in  Sicily,  but  that  its  inhabit- 
ants, Normans  and  others,  commonly 
preferred  the  style  of  the  country. 
At  Cefalu  the  great  west  doorway  is 
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not  exactly  like  anything  else,  as  it 
carries  the  usual  flatness  of  Sicilian 
work  of  all  dates  to  an  extreme,  but 
it  is  so  far  like  Northern  work  as  to 
have  a  round  arch.  And  so  in  the 
transepts  there  is  a  little  passage  or 
triforium  within  and  some  ornamental 
arcades  without,  far  more  like  England 
or  Normandy  than  Sicily.  Otherwise 
the  church  is  altogether  after  the 
pattern  of  its  fellows.  Or  rather  its 
only  perfect  fellow,  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Monreale,  nearly  thirty  years 
younger,  is  after  its  pattern.  These 
are  the  two  that  can  be  compared. 
The  great  churches  of  Palermo  and 
Messina  have  been  so  brutally  jesuited 
that  at  Palermo  only  scraps  are  left 
and  even  at  Messina  the  general  effect 
is  destroyed.  At  Catania  the  great 
earthquake  destroyed  all  but  the  apses. 
The  chapel  in  the  palace  at  Palermo, 
the  most  truly  admirable  building  of 
them  all,  belongs  to  a  slightly  different 
class.  It  has  the  central  cupola,  which 
is  certainly  needed  to  give  perfection 
to  the  design,  but  which  is  lacking 
both  at  Monreale  and  at  Cefalu.  With- 
out the  cupola,  the  connecting  feature 
of  the  whole  building  is  lost  within, 
and  without  the  outline  is  heavy  and 
ungainly.  Indeed  a  Sicilian  or  Italian 
church  without  a  cupola  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  any  outline  at  all.  It 
may  be  noble  in  particular  parts,  but 
it  hardly  makes  a  whole ;  in  a  northern 
church  the  high  roofs  always  provide 
an  outline  of  some  kind.  Here  at 
Cefalu  we  have  western  towers,  but 
they  are  of  no  great  account ;  they 
stand  out,  like  those  of  Holy  rood,  and 
are  connected  by  a  portico  or  loggia, 
rebuilt  or  recast  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  outside  of  the  church  should 
be  walked  round  and  studied  from 
many  points ;  but  its  real  glory,  like 
that  of  its  fellows,  is  within.  Only 
the  eastern  part  has  ever  been  covered 
with  mosaic  ;  but  what  there  is  is  of 
the  very  best.  Good  judges  call  it  the 
finest  in  Sicily.  The  nave  is  like  the 
other  naves  of  the  style.  Stately  in- 
deed they  are  with  their  long  rows  of 


columns  and  pointed  arches;  though 
we  feel — and  such  a  feeling  implies 
some  measure  of  blame  as  a  matter  of 
architecture  proper — that  the  plain 
arches,  and  the  plain  clerestory  above, 
with  no  triforium  between  them,  ask 
for  mosaic.  A  Greek  temple  and  a 
Gothic  church  do  not  in  the  same  way 
ask  for  superficial  ornament ;  neither 
does  a  Northern  Romanesque  church  ; 
though  they  all  often  get  it.  This 
shows  that,  simply  as  a  matter  of 
building,  the  Sicilian  church  is  not 
equal  to  any  one  of  those  three.  It  is 
the  union  of  arts  which  gives  the 
Rogeresque  buildings  their  excellence, 
and  gives  to  one  of  them,  the  chapel 
at  Palermo,  its  perfection. 

The  church,  as  it  stands,  allowing 
for  some  necessary  repairs  and  some 
unnecessary  disfigurements,  is  all  of  a 
piece,  the  work  of  King  Roger.  He 
founded  church  and  bishopric,  and  he 
planted  in  it,  not  seculars,  but  Austin 
canons.  There  were  religious  at  Mon- 
reale also,  a  fashion  which  Sicily  seems 
to  share  with  England.  The  two 
greatest  princes  of  the  time,  Henry  at 
Carlisle  and  Roger  at  Cefalu,  both 
favoured  the  Austin  canons.  At  Ce- 
falu their  cloister  abides,  approached 
in  a  strange  fashion,  and  part  of  it  is 
of  the  original  work.  It  is  of  the 
same  class  as  other  cloisters  in  Sicily, 
which  differ  only  in  the  form  of  the 
arch  from  those  of  which  Aries  can 
perhaps  show  the  chief.  In  all  of 
them  the  coupled  arches,  though  first 
seen  at  Rome,  are  surely  a  gift  from 
the  Saracen.  A  mosaic  inscription 
declares  the  church  to  be  the  work 
of  Roger,  finished  in  1148.  In  his 
foundation  charter  of  1145  he  takes 
his  proud  style  of  King  of  Sicily 
and  Italy,  a  formula  in  which  it 
might  seem  that  the  name  of  Italy 
had  come  back  to  its  very  earliest  use. 
We  might  perhaps  yield  so  far  as  to 
turn  the  style  round,  but,  in  one  order 
or  the  other,  it  is  the  only  true  title  of 
the  prince  who  is  the  successor  alike 
of  Alboin  and  of  Roger,  and  who  should 
surely  place  on  his  brow  alike  the 
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crown  of  Monza  and  the  crown  of 
Palermo.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the 
charter  the  King  takes  no  notice  of  the 
common  legend  that  he  founded  the 
church  of  Cefalii  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  when  in  danger  of  shipwreck. 
Still,  if  anybody  likes  to  believe  the 
story,  it  might  be  hard  absolutely  to 
disprove  it.  But  it  is  much  more  cer- 
tain that  he  gives  to  the  church  two 
porphyry  sarcophagi,  one  for  his  own 
burial,  the  other  seemingly  to  keep  it 
company,  perhaps  for  the  burial  of 
some  one,  ready  on  some  fitting  occa- 
sion. So  it  has  happened.  In  one  of 
these  the  first  King  of  Sicily  still  sleeps ; 
the  other  holds  the  dust  of  the  chief 
oppressor  of  Sicily,  his  Imperial  son- 


in-law,  the  Swabian  Henry.  But  they 
sleep  not  at  Cefalu.  They  were  trans- 
lated to  Palermo,  and  there  they  keep 
company  with  a  descendant  yet  more 
renowned  than  the  founder  of  the 
Sicilian  kingdom.  It  was  Frederick, 
son  of  Henry,  grandson  of  Roger,  who 
gave  his  fathers  their  last  resting-place 
in  the  city  which  he  had  made,  like 
himself,  the  Wonder  of  the  World  ; 
and  he  himself  lies  beside  them. 

Such  is  Cephalredium,  Cefalu,  the 
city  of  the  headland,  with  the  house 
of  the  Sikel  above  and  the  church  of 
the  Norman  below.  No  spot,  even  in 
Sicily,  is  more  worthy  of  study,  more 
fruitful  in  thought. 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 
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IT  is  a  common  complaint  against 
the  country-folk  of  the  present  day 
that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
lot  in  life — that  they  leave  their  plea- 
sant rural  homes  for  our  already  over- 
crowded towns,  there  to  make  the 
terrible  struggle  for  existence  more 
terrible  still,  and  to  be  sucked  too 
often  into  the  whirlpool  of  degrada- 
tion, misery,  and  helpless  despair. 

Now  we  who  live  in  the  country  do 
not  deny  that  such  an  exodus  is  taking 
place,  nor  do  we  deny  that  it  is  often 
productive  of  much  mischief  both  in 
town  and  country.  But  we  see — and 
we  should  like  other  people  to  see — 
that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question. 

No  doubt  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  varies  considerably 
according  to  the  county  in  which  he 
finds  himself.  I  have  not  studied  his 
lot  with  any  minuteness  except  in  one 
of  our  eastern  counties,  and  there,  I 
am  willing  to  admit,  it  may  be  rather 
specially  hard.  Still,  it  is  just  in  these 
purely  agricultural  counties  that  we 
can  best  see  what  attractions  the  life 
of  an  agricultural  labourer  really  offers; 
and  it  is  partly  to  give  what  informa- 
tion I  can  upon  this  question,  partly 
to  claim  some  sympathy  for  the  poor 
agricultural  labourer  and  his  wife,  that 
this  paper  has  been  written. 

Will  you  hear  the  homely  tale  of  a 
labourer  and  his  family,  as  told  by  his 
wife  to  one  who  has  known  her  now 
for  eight  years,  and  has  taken  pains  to 
verify  her  statements,  lest  the  instinc- 
tive love  for  a  telling  story,  which  is 
to  be  found  among  poor  and  rich  alike, 
might  lead  her  to  colour  them  ?  Con- 
scious deceit  I  could  not  suspect  her 
of ;  she  tells  you  without  reserve  of  all 
that  has  been  done  for  her  by  others — 
and  that  is  a  test  of  honesty  and 
straight-dealing  which  very  few,  either 
in  town  or  country,  can  stand.  She  is 


but  forty-one  now — a  worn  and  yet 
cheery-faced  little  woman,  though  the 
tears  are  very  near  the  surface — with 
a  stout  heart,  a  strong  love  for  her 
family,  and  a  patience  which  seldom, 
if  ever,  deserts  her.  Her  husband  is 
a  very  steady  and  "  wonderful  still " 
man.  It  is  only  by  little  things  said 
here  and  there  that  you  will  learn 
from  him,  and  from  the  majority  of  his 
class,  men  and  women  alike,  the  state 
of  their  affairs.  But  she — it  is  evi- 
dently a  blessed  relief  to  her  to  pour 
her  simple  tale  into  sympathetic  ears. 
Guiltless  of  any  fears  that  she  may  be 
taking  up  your  precious  time,  of  any 
apprehensions  that  she  may  be  repeat- 
ing tales  which  you  have  heard  once, 
twice,  half-a-dozen  times  already,  she 
will  hurry  on  in  an  uninterrupted  flow 
of  words,  the  tears  now  and  then 
rolling  down  her  cheeks,  but  never 
quite  chasing  away  the  smiles  which 
are  almost  as  ready  to  come  as  the 
tears  ;  and  when  at  last  she  has  done, 
she  will  wipe  her  eyes  with  her  apron, 
thank  you  warmly  for  your  visit,  and 
turn  to  her  work  with  an  evidently 
lightened  heart.  Truly  a  half-hour 
well  spent,  if  your  patient  listening 
has  done  no  more  than  lift  for  a  few 
hours  the  weight  of  care  from  that 
poor,  burdened  creature.  Others  there 
are  who  cannot  talk  or  even  weep 
over  their  hardships  and  worries  as 
she  can — still  less,  think  or  speak  of 
the  shifts  to  which  they  are  put  with 
the  humorous,  almost  merry  smile 
which  will  now  and  then  flit  across  her 
face  as  she  chats  to  you.  Perhaps 
they,  in  their  inarticulate  trouble,  are 
even  more  to  be  pitied  than  she. 

But  let  us  hear  her  tale,  which  shall 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  her  own 
words — the  very  words  she  used  to  me 
as  we  sat  together  not  long  ago  in  her 
bare,  brick-floored  room — I  in  her 
tidiest  chair,  she  on  her  favourite 
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three-legged  stool,  with  her  baby,  a 
tiny,  "  tuly  "  little  thing,  at  her  breast. 

"Just  tell  me,  Mrs.  Allen,  exactly 
what  you  have  to  manage  with,  and 
how  you  make  it  last  out ",  I  said, 
instead  of  letting  her  run  on  in  her 
usual  promiscuous  way ;  and  then  the 
long  tale  came  out  with  a  rush. 

"Well,  miss,  I'll  tell  you  jus'  as 
near  's  ever  I  can.  There's  John — he 
don't  get  but  nine  shill'n's  a  week  now, 
being  as  it's  winter-time,  but  in  sum- 
mer like  he'll  get  ten  shill'n's;  and 
then  there's  harvest — he  count  upon 
takin'  pretty  near  seven  pounds  then, 
and  the  money's  jus'  the  same  whether 
harvest  last  four  weeks,  or  whether 
that  last  eight.  That's  all  his  arnin's  ; 
and  he  don't  get  the  chance  to  make 
no  overtime.  Then  there's  Jimmy — 
he's  gettin'  a  big  booy  now,  fifteen  come 
his  birthday.  He  arn  half-a-crown  a 
week,  and  sixpence  on  Sunday,  when 
he  goo  the  whole  day.  They  'on't  let 
Oliver  goo  to  work  till  come  next 
Michaelmas,  so  he  can't  arn  nothin' ; 
but  Laura,  she  do  a  bit  o'  straw- plait, 
and  we  reckon  she  can  make  fivepence 
clear  in  the  week,  when  the  man' 11 
take  it.  You  know,  miss,  she  ain't 
like  other  girls,  bein'  as  her  back's  not 
straight,  and  her  health  fare  that  bad  ; 
so  we  can't  look  for  her  to  goo  to 
sarvice — I've  said  times  and  times  I'd 
be  glad  if  she  could.  My  little  Annie's 
a  fierce  un  [strong  and  lively],  and  I 
warrant  shell  goo  as  soon  's  ever  she 
can". 

"  Then  that  is  all  you  have  to  look 
to1?  Nine  shillings  a  week  for  four  or 
five  months  in  the  year  ;  ten  shillings 
for  the  rest ;  your  husband's  harvest ; 
your  little  boy's  half-a-crown  a  week, 
and  Laura's  fivepence  for  straw-plait- 
ing. Now  tell  me  how  you  lay  it  out ". 

"  Well,  miss,  there's  rent,  and  that's 
a  shill'n'.  Master  stop  that  out  o' 
John's  money  every  week,  let  him  arn 
what  he  'ull.  And  then  there's  bread. 
And  we  can't  do  with  less  than  five 
pecks  of  flour  a  week,  and  that's  eight 
shill'n's  and  three  ha'pence.  And  then 
there's  a  pound  of  salt — a  ha'penny ; 
and  the  yeast,  threepence.  Then  I 


mostly  buy  a  quarter  o'  butter — that's 
threepence ;  and  three  pound  o'  sugar 
— that's  fourpence  ha'penny  ;  and  two 
ounces  o'  tea,  and  that's  threepence, 
and  I  make  spare  o'  that  for  the  week. 
And  we.  must  have  soap  and  soda — 
twopence  for  soap,  and  a  ha'penny  for 
soda.  I  forced  to  wash  twice  a  week, 
'cause  I  never  could  get  enough  doddy 
clothes  to  keep  the  little  'uns  clean  all 
through  the  week,  and  that  run  away 
with  a  lot  o'  firin'.  I  can't  reckon  the 
firin'  less  than  a  shill'n'  a  week,  take 
the  winter  round  ;  for  coal's  eighteen- 
pence  a  hunderd,  and  there's  wood  to 
buy  as  well.  And  we  must  have  a 
fire  ;  don't,1  we  should  be  perished  o' 
cowd.  Then  there's  oil,  twopence  a 
quart,  and  the  quart  last  a  week. 
Then  there's  sixpence  for  John's  'baccy. 
Beer  he  can't  have — 'cept  a  half-pint 
a  chance  time ;  but  he  do  suffer  so 
with  the  misery  in  his  head,  and  he 
can't  get  riddy  of  it  a'thout  his  pipe — 
he  say  that  fare  to  do  him  good  more 
than  anythin'.  He'd  goo  a'thout  'most 
anythin'  afore  he'd  goo  a'thout  his 
baccy.  Well,  then  there's  his  club — 
that's  eighteenpence  a  month;  and 
Jimmy's  club— that's  sixpence,  but 
that'll  be  a  shill'n'  afore  long  now  ; 
and  schooling,  fo'pence  a  week;  and 
my  clothin'-club,  a  penny." 

I  have  been  jotting  down  the  items, 
as  she  tells  me  all  this,  and  the 
result  of  my  calculations  is  decidedly 
appalling. 

"Why,  the  expenses  you  have  told 
me  of  already  are  actually  more  than 
the  money  you  earn ! "  I  exclaim. 
"  And  you  have  allowed  but  one  penny 
a  week  for  clothes,  nothing  for  boots, 
nothing  for  cheese,  meat,  or  milk  ! 
There  must  surely  be  some  mistake  ". 

"  No,  no,  miss,  there  ain't  no  mis- 
take", she  answers  sadly, — "'cept 

1  We  East  Anglians  are  much  given  to  using 
this  simple  ellipsis,  and  its  counterpart  "  Do  ", 
where  others  would  employ  the  more  cumbrous, 
"  If  that  is  (or  is  not)  the  case".  As,  for  in- 
stance— "  I  suppose  they  haven't  begun  har- 
vesting in  your  part  of  the  world  yet  I " 
"Why,  no,  no.  Do,  I  don't  know  it  ".  Or — 
' '  Have  you  got  a  broody  hen  for  that  setting  of 
eggs  ?  Don't,  I  can  lend  you  my  ". 
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that  you've  taken  the  hardest  time  of 
all.  And  yet  it  ain't  the  hardest  time 
of  all,  for  we've  reckoned  as  if  he'd 
always  got  his  full  wages,  and  taken 
no  heed  o'  wet  days,  or  times  when 
master  sends  him  'home  'cause  there 
ain't  no  work.  No,  miss,  there  ain't 
no  mistake ;  but  you  see,  miss,  we're 
forced  to  run  into  debt  for  flour  and 
such-like  in  the  winter — we  can't  help 
it  nohow.  Mrs.  Smith,  at  the  shop, 
she's  wonderful  good  to  trust  me ; 
she'll  never  let  me  want  for  bread. 
The  winter  afore  last,  I  owed  her  for 
'most  three  sacks  o'  flour  at  once ; 
but  she  knew  I'd  always  send  her 
su'thin'  by  one  o'  the  children  when 
John  took  his  money  on  Saturdays. 
You  see,  miss,  I  look  to  the  harvest- 
money  to  get  us  straight  again ;  and 
the  boot-bill  has  to  run  till  then — it 
comes  to  'twixt  two  pound  ten  and 
three  pound,  do  what  I  'ull.  The 
children  make  a  hand  of  a  proper  lot 
of  boots  ;  they  midder  paths — let  alone 
the  road — are  so  wonderful  sluddy. 
And  you  see  there's  so  many  of  'em, 
miss — Laura,  and  Jimmy,  and  Oliver 
and  Freddy,  and  Annie,  and  Geovgie, 
and  Elijah — and  now  there's  the  baby 
— I  shall  ha'  to  shoe  her  to-year  ". 

"  But  what  about  cheese,  and  meat, 
and  milk  ?  "  I  ask  again. 

"  I  don't  never  buy  no  cheese,  miss  ; 
I  can't  forspare  the  money  for  it. 
And  I  haven't  bought  a  chice  o'  meat — 
fat  pork  nor  nothin' — since  last  har- 
vest-time. And  milk — we  don't  drink 
no  milk,  'cept  a  chance  time — same  as 
the  other  day,  Oily  arned  a  ha'penny, 
carryin'  the  young  girl  Bush's  boots 
to  be  mended,  and  I  said  to  him, — 
'  Booy  ',  I  say,  '  have  some  milk  o' 
that  ha'penny  ',  and  he  say,  '  Mother, 
I  want  a  ball '.  I  said,  '  Booy,  you  had 
a  ball  afore,  and  you  lost  it.  Do  you 
have  some  milk '.  He's  a  good  booy  to 
give  me  what  he  get,  so  he  goos  to  the 
farm  and  gets  a  pint  o'  fleet  milk,  and 
we  has  some  in  we  tea,  and  the  child- 
ren was  pleased  ". 

I  sit  and  think  a  little  while.  A 
family  of  ten — and  the  weekly  expenses 
such  as  I  have  given  above.  No  meat, 


no  cheese,  no  milk  or  beer  (except 
"  chance  times "),  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  two  ounces  of  tea  ! 
Nothing  but  this,  except  dry  bread, 
and  the  produce  of  the  slip  of  garden- 
ground — which,  as  I  know,  supplies 
them  with  potatoes,  onions,  and  greens, 
a  most  valuable  addition,  no  doubt, 
but  even  then — 

"  Do  the  children  complain  about 
their  food  1 "  I  ask  next. 

"Well,  miss,  they're  wonderful 
hearty  children,  and  wonderful  con- 
tented. Jimmy,  he  take  bread  and 
sugar  for  his  dinner ;  but  the  others 
scarce  ever  carry  anythin'  but  dry 
bread  to  school.  John,  he  take  bread 
too  ;  and  when  they  all  come  home,  I 
mostly  boil  'em  some  potatoes,  and 
make  a  mite  o'  toast  for  John,  and  he 
soak  that  in  his  tea.  And  then  I  keep 
the  tea-leaves  over  night  ;  and  when 
we  get  up  in  the  morning,  I  put  a  little 
hot  water  over  'em,  and  that's  some- 
thin'  hot  for  the  children  afore  they 
start  for  school"  (a  two- mile  walk), 
•'  and  if  I've  a  chice  o'  sugar  left  to 
put  in,  that  just  please  'em.  Well, 
I've  got  a  good  spirit,  and  'tain't  often 
as  I  complain,  and  I  often  feel  thank- 
ful that  we've  got  bread  to  eat.  But 
we  can't  always  feel  thankful ;  and 
last  winter  I  suffered  terrible  with  the 
misery  in  my  head — just  in  the  noddle 
o'  the  neck  it  fared  to  lay.  I  had  it 
all  one  week.  And  there  was  dry 
bread  for  breakfast,  and  dry  bread  for 
dinner,  and  dry  bread  for  tea,  and  dry 
bread  for  breakfast  next  day,  and 
bread  for  dinner  ;  and  when  there  was 
bread  again  for  tea,  I  jus'  as  if  I 
couldn't  help  it,  and  I  sat  down  and 
cried.  And  I  said  to  Laura,  '  Gal ',  I 
say, '  it  do  seem  hard.  There,  I've  been 
the  mother  of  nine  children,  and  to 
have  nothin'  but  dry  bread  to  take 
to  !  '  Bread  don't  seem  to  be  always 
what  you  want.  It  don't  seem  to  give 
you  strength  like  ". 

"  But  John  can't  do  his  harvest  on 
bread  1 "  I  ask. 

"  Well,  miss,  I  don't  rightly  know 
how  he  do  do  it.  All  last  harvest,  he 
had  nothin'  but  bread  and  a  drop  of 
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beer  ;  he  keep  reducin'  and  reducin' 
on  account  of  his  family.  I  often  used 
to  feel  grieved  for  him  when  I  sent 
him  out  in  the  mornin'  with  nothin'  but 
dry  puffs ;  and  he'd  say  sometimes, — 
'  I  don'  know ',  he  say,  '  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  like  somethin'  better  than 
bread  sometimes.  I  see  the  other  min 
have  meat  pudden,  or  little  bits  o' 
meat  dumplin',  and  I  never  have 
nothin' '.  And  as  I  sot  here,  I  could 
hear  'em  next  door  a  fryin'  bits  o' 
meat  (my  nybour — she's  only  herself 
and  the  man  to  keep,  you  know, 
miss),  and  I  often  cried  'cause  I  felt 
so  grieved  for  John.  And  he  say  to 
me  sometimes,  he  say, — '  Gal ',  he  say, 
'  you  never  let  me  have  a  ha'penny. 
I'm  bound  just  as  if  I  was  a  wukhus 
child '.  I  say,  '  Never  mind  ;  we  must 
be  thankful  as  we've  got  bread  for 
us  and  the  children ;  and  happen 
things  '11  be  better  '.  He's  a  good 
father,  John  is  ;  there  never  was  a 
better.  He'll  goo  a'thout  any  one 
thing  to  let  his  children  have  it.  If 
there's  ever  such  a  little  mite  o'  butter, 
he  'on't  eat  it — he  say,  '  Let  the  little 
uns  have  it '." 

No  need  to  say  anything  about 
herself  ;  love  and  thoughtfulness  for 
her  children  beam  in  her  face,  as  she 
talks  to  you  of  them  and  of  the 
countless  shifts  to  which  she  is  put 
to  get  them  what  they  need.  True, 
the  prospect  of  an  addition  to  their 
family  is  one  which  brings  tears  to 
her  eyes  whenever  she  speaks  of  it. 
I  remember  one  day  she  came  to 
our  door  to  ask  if  we  had  an  old 
dress  for  Laura  (the  rarest  thing,  for 
she  is  no  beggar) ;  and  after  telling 
me  how  the  child's  frock  was  "  wholly 
to  pieces  ",  and  she  did  so  want  to  go 
to  the  concert  the  young  ladies  had 
promised  her  a  ticket  for,  the  poor 
mother  broke  down. 

"  I  can't  see  as  I  can  get  her  a 
dress  nohow.  There's  eight  on  'em, 
you  see,  and  I'm  half-way  through 
my  time  to  the  next.  0  dear !  O 
dear !  I  think  sometimes  whatever 
shall  I  do  ! " — and  her  spirit  giving 
way  for  once,  she  broke  into  bitter  sobs. 


But  when  the  children  come,  she 
loves  them  dearly,  and  I  believe  she 
would  echo  the  answer  which  another 
woman,  the  mother  of  ten  children, 
made  to  my  remark  that  the  last  new 
baby  seemed  to  be  as  much  "  made 
of  "  as  any  of  its  brothers  and  sisters 
had  been, — "  Well,  miss,  I  ought  to  be 
'shamed  to  say  so,  p'rhaps ;  but  to  my 
thinking,  I  love  each  one  of  'em  bet- 
ter than  the  last".  John  himself 
comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  his  wife's 
warm  heart,  as  is  evident  from  the 
way  she  talks  of  him ;  and  in  his 
case,  as  in  the  children's,  her  love 
seems  to  have  grown  with  the  years. 
She  ttells  you,  smiling,  "  When  I  had 
him,  I  didn't  care  for  he.  But 
he  always  did  drive  such  a  trade 
about  me — he  jus'  as  if  he  'ouldn't 
gi'  me  no  peace  till  I  had  him  ". 

Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  the 
poverty  and  hardships  of  married  life 
among  the  poor  drive  away  the  love 
that  was  once  warm  in  the  hearts  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  that  it  only 
returns  again  when  the  children  have 
gone  out  into  the  world,  and  the  old 
couple  are  once  more  left  to  themselves. 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  troubles 
as  troubles  taken  badly  which  destroy 
love — selfish  ways,  repinings,  and  mu- 
tual upbraidings.  Anyhow,  it  is  clear 
that  this  husband  and  wife  have 
gained,  not  lost,  in  tenderness,  as  the 
long,  hard  years  have  rolled  over 
their  heads ;  perhaps  their  troubles 
have  even  drawn  them  closer  together 
than  they  would  ever  have  come  with- 
out. 

But  the  mention  of  Laura's  dress 
reminds  me  that  we  have  not  yet 
allowed  anything  but  a  penny  a  week 
for  clothes.  I  know  that  there  is  still 
one  source  of  income — an  occasional 
one— which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned 
in  our  talk  ;  and  so  I  go  on  to  ask  her 
a  few  questions  about  "  broad  work  " — 
called  so,  presumably,  because  it  is 
done  abroad — in  the  fields.  I  may 
briefly  state  that  there  are  five  kinds  of 
broad- work — stone-picking,  carlicking 
(i.e.  charlock-pulling),  mangel-pulling, 
pea-picking,  and  gleaning — which  is  of 
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course  its  own  reward.  The  other 
four  kinds  are  paid  for — at  a  very  low 
rate.  Stone-picking  the  women 
reckon  the  hardest  work  of  all;  it 
begins  very  early  in  the  year,  when 
the  heavy  land  is  "  dreening  wet ",  and 
the  clay  so  "  plucky "  that  the  poor 
stone-pickers'  boots  soon  become  twice 
their  natural  size  and  weight.  The 
constant  stooping,  and  the  ever-increas- 
ing weight  of  the  bag  of  stones  round 
the  waist,  are  so  back-breaking,  that 
some  of  the  women,  eager  though  they 
are  to  earn  a  chance  penny,  find  it  too 
much  for  them  to  attempt.  They  are 
paid  five  farthings  a  bushel ;  and  by 
working  hard  all  day  long  one  might 
perhaps  pick  six  bushels,  thus  earning 
sevenpence  -  halfpenny.  Carlicking 
and  mangel-pulling,  as  women's  work, 
seem  to  be  dying  out ;  but  pea-picking 
is  on  the  increase.  A  woman  might 
possibly  get  three  weeks'  pea-picking, 
if  she  were  able  to  walk  long  distances 
to  reach  the  different  pea-fields  ;  but 
ten  days  would  probably  be  as  much  as 
most  women,  with  houses  and  families 
to  see  to,  could  secure.  Then,  if  they 
work  twelve  hours,  beginning  at  three 
in  the  morning,  they  can  earn  nine- 
pence  a  day ;  but  here  again  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  poor  woman  with  a  family 
can  seldom  be  absent  from  home  for 
the  twelve  hours'  work  and  the  walk 
both  ways,  even  if  her  strength  would 
hold  her  out.  That  they  make  gallant 
efforts  to  do  as  much  as  they  can  in 
this  way,  however.  Mrs.  Allen's  tale 
will  show.  You  will  forgive  its  home- 
liness, I  know ;  to  cut  out  bits  here 
and  there  would  be  to  rob  it  of  its 
simplicity  and  truth — or  so,  at  least,  I 
fancy. 

"  Well,  miss,  the  clothes  are  a  proper 
oneasiness  to  me,  and  I  couldn't  get 
them  nohow  if  it  warn't  for  the  broad- 
work.  There  was  last  year  I  went 
stone-picking  to  get  the  booys'  shuts  ; 
and  then  I  did  count  on  gettin'  myself 
a  new  shimmy,  for  my  was  wholly  rent 
to  pieces,  but  then  there's  four  o'  the 
booys,  and  Annie,  she  forced  to  have 
two  shimmies,  and  so — well,  I  don' 
know,  I  never  got  it,  and  I  don't  know 


when  I  shall  So  I  did  my  stone-pick- 
ing as  well  as  I  could ;  but  it  was 
terrible  lugsome  work  ;  and  I  made 
the  children  pick  a  few  in  the  eve- 
nings, and  on  Saturdays ;  and  I  had  a 
two-three  days'  carlicking.  And  then 
there  come  the  pea- picking.  But  I 
couldn't  lay  that  money  out  on  clothes, 
for  I  forced  to  make  spare  on't  for 
what  I  knew  I  should  want  when 
the  baby  come.  But  oh !  I  didn't 
know  how  to  goo.  There  warn't  no 
peas  to  pick  just  round  here ;  and 
the  fields  were  such  a  wonderful  way 
off  that  master  he  carried  some  o' 
the  women  in  a  tumbril ;  but  I 
couldn't  stand  the  jounce,  and  so  I 
forced  to  walk.  And  there  was  one 
day  I  got  up  'twixt  two  and  three, 
and  I  said  to  John,  '  I  don't  know 
how  ever  I  shall  goo'.  And  he  say, 
'  Lie  down ',  he  say,  '  lie  down.  You 
ain't  fit  to  goo  ! '  And  I  say,  '  But 
whatever  shall  we  do  1  There's  two- 
and-six  for  the  woman  to  tend  me, 
and  there's  a  shill'n'  for  liquor,  and 
I  must  have  that,  and  then  there's 
some  sheets  I  must  have,  and  we 
ain't  got  a  blanket — and  what  ever 
shall  we  do  if  I  have  them  cold  chills  1 
And  you  ain't  got  the  money  to  pay.' 
'  Gal ',  he  say, '  I  han't '.  So  I  got  up, 
and  I  made  myself  a  cup  o'  tea ;  and 
I  took  Oily  with  me,  and  he  car- 
ried a  stool  for  me  to  sit  on.  I  know 
he's  been  a  wonderful  owdacious  booy 
at  school,  miss,  and  it's  been  a  great 
oneasiness  to  me  and  John.  John's 
towd  him  a  plenty  times  he'd  have  to 
chine  him  up  [a  threat  of  which  I 
have  never  learnt  the  precise  meaning], 
and  he's  often  hot  him  over  the  head 
when  the  other  booys  come  home 
and  said  how  Oily  fit  [fought]  the 
little  booy  Plum  up  strit  [in  the 
village  street].  But  he's  better  than 
any  o'  the  children  to  do  things  for 
me.  Well,  we  had  to  go  right  through 

B ,    and    'most    two    mile  f udder. 

Oily  was  a  good  booy,  and  he  pulled 
the  rice  [pea-plants],  arfti  I  sat  and 
stripped  the  peas.  But  oh  !  the  sun 
had  such  a  power,  and  when  we'd  fin- 
ished, we  set  off  to  goo  home,  and  I 
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jus'  as  if  I  couldn't  goo  a  step  f ud- 
der. I  don't  know  how  ever  I  did 
get  home  ;  and  when  I  got  into  the 
house,  I  couldn't  sit  and  I  couldn't 
stand,  and  I  couldn't  get  upstairs  no- 
how, so  I  just  lay  down  on  the  bricks 
to  rest  myself  a  bit.  And  presently 
Laura  came  in,  and  she  was  wholly 
scared  to  see  me,  and  she  said, 
'  Mother,  whatever  is  the  matter  1 ' 
And  I  said,  '  Gal,  I'm  reg'lar  beat 
out ' ". 

Three  days  later  the  baby  was  born. 
What  wonder  if  it  is  a  tiny,  blue, 
wizen-faced  little  thing,  so  shrunk  and 
old-looking  that  one  day,  when  I  saw  it 
lying  on  her  lap,  I  really  thought  it  was 
dead  ?  It  seems  to  be  gradually  pick- 
ing up,  however,  and  is  much  thought 
of  by  the  children,  though  perhaps  it 
will  never  be  such  a  pet  as  the  bigger 
baby,  Elijah,  whom,  as  Mrs.  Allen  tells 
me,  they  all  "think  a  wonderful  lot 
of,  because  you  know,  miss,  I  lost  my 
little  dear  child,  King,  the  one  who 
come  just  afore  him,  and  we  jus'  as  if 
we  couldn't  do  enough  for  Elijah". 

I  could  go  on  to  tell  many  more  of 
her  simple  tales, — as,  for  instance, 
how  Jimmy  was  given  a  half-crown 
by  his  master  "  for  keeping  the  ship 
[sheep]  well  through  the  harvest", 
that  he  might  go  to  the  nearest  town 
for  the  day  with  it,  and  how  he  spent 
a  shilling  of  the  money  there  in  buy- 
ing a  cap  for  his  father,  "  to  keep  his 
head  hot  on  coarse  days  ".  Or  again, 
how  the  father's  heart  fails  him  some- 
times, when  he  comes  home  at  night, 
and  hears  the  children — light-hearted 
as  usual — exclaim,  "Father,  my  owd 
boot's  bust  out  again !  "  As  his  wife 
proudly  says,  he  never  "  mobs "  or 
"  tongue- bangs "  his  children;  but  he 
cannot  always  refrain  from  exclaiming, 
"  Booys,  I  b'lieve  you  tears  they  boots 
out  o'  puppose ! "  However,  he  re- 
signs himself  to  his  fate,  sends  out  for 
"  a  penn'orth  o'  tipnails "  and  some 
"  hob-irons  ",  and  sets  to  work  to  nail 
on  afresh  tne  tips  and  heels  of  the 
ragged  old  boots. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  told  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  hard- working, 


hard-faring  life  of  this  man,  to  bring 
before  you  the  noble,  pathetic  figure  of 
this  woman — noble,  in  spite  of  home- 
liness, uncouthness  of  speech,  rags,  and 
squalor, — pathetic,  in  its  terrible  lack 
of  the  comforts  that  we  think  neces- 
sary to  make  life  even  tolerable, — 
pathetic  most  of  all  in  its  utter  power- 
lessness  to  relieve  the  many  wants  of 
husband  and  children.  A  woman's 
love  for  her  cup  of  tea  is  proverbial ; 
she  is  accustomed  to  think  of  that  as 
a  simple  necessary  of  life,  without 
which  she  could  hardly  exist,  much 
less  do  hard  work.  Think  of  the  two 
ounces  of  tea  which  has  to  last  out  the 
week — as  the  only  drink,  remember — 
in  this  family  of  nine ;  and  the  heart 
of  every  woman  amongst  us  must 
surely  ache  with  pity  as  we  picture 
this  poor  woman  sitting  down  day 
after  day  to  a  cup  of  coloured  water, 
unsof  tened  even  by  milk,  and  sweetened 
with  sugar,  nearer  black  than  brown, 
at  three  halfpence  per  pound !  And 
yet  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Allen  would 
rather  claim  your  pity  for  the  distress 
which  sometimes  overcomes  her  as  she 
thinks  of  her  husband — that  "good, 
still  man  " — working  day  after  day  in 
the  broiling  sun  (and  the  sun  and  the 
work  together  are  a  severe  tax  upon 
the  strength  of  the  best-fed  labourer 
in  our  harvest-fields),  with  nothing  to 
"take  to"  but  dry  bread,  and  a  little 
weak  home  -  brewed  beer.  "  Bound 
like  a  wukhus  child  " — yes,  she  knows 
he  is,  and  all  her  labours,  all  her  pri- 
vations, cannot  loose  him ;  there,  1 
believe,  is  the  most  poignant  grief  of 
all.  What  must  have  been  her  feel- 
ings when,  as  happened  the  winter 
before  last,  the  fiat  went  forth  that 
for  a  month  or  two  there  would  be 
only  four  days'  work— ah !  and  four 
days'  pay — for  all  the  men  who  worked 
on  those  farms,  must  be  left  to  my 
readers'  imagination. 

I  have,  no  doubt,  chosen  a  some- 
what exceptional  case,  for  all  labourers 
are  not — shall  I  say  blessed  1 — with  so 
large  a  family ;  and  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  eldest  girl  is  physically  unfit,  she 
ought  of  course  to  be  at  least  support- 
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ing  herself  by  this  time.  But  I  could 
point  out  many  other  families  in  the 
same  parish  where  there  are  from  six 
to  nine  children.  One  qualification 
for  the  Christmas  gift  of  coal  is  five 
children  under  thirteen  or  four  under 
ten,  and  many  have  been  the  families 
•who  could  claim  it  under  this  head. 
Fancy  having  to  house,  feed,  and 
clothe  the  father  and  mother,  and 
four,  or  even  three,  little  ones  who  can- 
not earn  a  penny  for  themselves,  with 
wages  ten  shillings  a  week ;  and  if  you 
do  not  give  up  the  problem  in  despair, 
it  will  only  be  because  you  have  seen 
the  thing  done — or,  shall  we  say, 
attempted  1 — in  cottages  such  as  I 
was  in  only  the  other  day,  where 
there  were  six  little  ones  under  nine. 

Can  you  wonder  if  some  of  our 
young  men  do  not  exactly  relish 
the  prospect  of  leading  the  life  which 
their  fathers  have  led,  with  no  pros- 
pect before  them  but  the  workhouse 
(for  how  can  they  save  on  wages  such 
as  these  1), — if  they  try  whether  better 
luck  may  not  befall  them  in  our 
crowded  cities  ?  True,  their  want  of 
prudence,  their  early  marriages,  their 
neglect  to  save  when  they  are  earning 
men's  wages  and  as  yet  have  only 
themselves  to  keep,  have  something  to 
do  with  the  poverty  which  will  pinch 
them  so  sorely  in  later  life  if  they 
settle  down  in  the  country  ;  but  with 
wages  ten  shillings  a  week,  when 
would  it  be  safe — when  would  it  be 
prudent — for  a  man  to  marry  ?  Weak 
human  nature  wants  to  see  a  chance 
of  safety  before  it  will  condescend  to 
prudence ;  and  where  is  that  chance 
for  an  agricultural  labourer  ? 

Whether  we  may  look  for  a  brighter 
day  to  dawn — in  what  direction  we 
may  turn  for  help — must  be  left  to 
wiser  heads  than  mine.  Perhaps  the 
agricultural  interest  has  sunk  to  its 


lowest ;  perhaps*  things  will  begin  to 
look  up  again,  and  the  old  order  may 
yet  bring  moderate  comfort  and  con- 
tentment to  our  cottage  homes.  Or 
perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  great 
changes  will  have  to  be  slowly  made  ; 
perhaps,  as  I  incline  to  believe,  the 
salvation  of  the  labourer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  gradual  transference  to  him  of 
part  of  the  land  on  which  he  works, 
so  that  each,  if  he  desires  and  proves 
worthy  of  it,  may  have  something  to 
hope  for,  something  to  work  for — 
finally,  something  to  call  his  own.  If 
this  be  so,  we  may  hope  that  the  pre- 
sent distress  is  temporary  only,  and 
may  do  what  we  can  to  give  temporary 
relief.  These  poor  people  must  suffer — 
there  is  no  effectual  help  for  it ;  for  all 
things  connected  with  the  land  are  at 
a  very  low  ebb.  Both  landlords  and 
farmers  are  hampered  by  their  losses  ; 
gentlemen's  houses  are  shut  up ;  parish 
after  parish  which  I  could  name  has 
no  gentleman's  family  in  it  but  the 
clergyman's.  In  many  cases  the  great 
reduction  in  his  tithe  has  brought  him 
also  into  hard  and  bitter  straits,  so 
that  he,  his  people's  only  friend,  can- 
not do  to  help  them  what  he  would ; 
though  indeed  I  believe,  and  know, 
that  the  records  of  many  a  quiet 
country  parson's  life  would  tell  of 
many  a  sacrifice,  many  a  burden, 
many  an  anxiety  as  to  his  own  ways 
and  means,  willingly  and  cheerfully 
borne  for  the  sake  of  the  flock  whom 
he  cannot  desert  in  bodily,  any  more 
than  in  spiritual  need.  For  him  and 
for  his  people  I  claim  some  of  the  sym- 
pathy which  is  so  readily  accorded  to 
the  suffering  poor  of  London — which 
will  be  accorded  to  their  country 
brethren,  I  am  confident,  when  once 
their  hardships,  their  patience,  and 
their  heroism  have  been  made  known. 
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I  HAVE  before  me  a  small  book — a 
very  small  one — which  I  bought  a 
few  days  ago  at  Hodgson's  auction- 
roomsin  Chancery  Lane,  rooms  devoted, 
as  the  reader  probably  knows,  exclu- 
sively to  the  sale  of  books.  It  was 
one  of  a  lot  of  thirteen  odd  volumes 
which  lay  on  the  lowest  shelf  in  the 
least  accessible  corner  of  the  room — 
a  bundle  half  buried  in  dust  and 
pinched  by  coarse  string;  elbowed, 
too,  in  its  disgrace  by  a  score  of  similar 
lots,  each  more  dingy  and  worm-eaten, 
more  shamelessly  out  at  backs  and 
corners,  than  its  neighbour.  Yet 
there  was  some  bidding  for  this  parti- 
cular lot,  No.  718  in  the  catalogue. 
It  had  been  examined.  More  eyes 
than  mine  had  espied  a  neat  whole 
book  or  two  between  the  grimy  fasten- 
ings ;  and  had  anticipated — fondly,  no 
doubt — the  change  which  a  little 
dusting  and  wiping  and  some  judi- 
cious banging  might  produce  upon 
calf  that  was  fairly  sound,  and  old 
gold  edges  that  still  gleamed  soberly. 
At  any  rate  there  was  bidding  for 
this  bundle.  Lots  716  and  717  went 
for  eighteen-pence  apiece ;  but  Lot  718 
rose  to  five-and-six — six  shillings — 
seven  shillings !  and  at  last  was 
knocked  down  to  me  for  seven-and- 
sixpence. 

Perhaps  I  should  do  well  to  pass 
over  in  silence  the  twelve  nondescripts 
which  went  to  complete  my  baker's 
dozen  ;  make-weights  hastily  examined 
and  quickly  laid  aside.  But  consider- 
ing them  pitifully,  I  relent.  What 
reverence  is  not  due  to  old  books  ]  To 
all  surely,  then  to  these.  They  have 
lain — their  fly-pages  tell  of  it — year 
in  and  year  out  on  the  window-seats 
of  quiet  Lancashire  manor-houses, 
among  the  rods  and  otter-spears  per- 
chance ;  they  have  gone  up  to  rooms 
at  Merton  or  Christchurch,  in  Master 
Tom's  saddle-bags,  or  in  the  boot  of 


the  Swiftsure.  Generations  of  boys 
and  men  have  pored  over  their  pages ; 
have  cried  over  them,  and  laughed 
over  them,  ay,  and  have  scrawled  in 
them.  They  have  been  given  "  to  P.  G. 
by  his  kind  friend,  Laura  W.",  by  Tom 
to  Dick,  and  by  Dick  to  Harry.  They 
are,  some  of  them,  more  than  two  cen- 
turies old ;  they  came  to  England, 
some  of  them,  before  the  Hanover  rat. 
They  cost  much  money  in  their  day. 
This  tiny  "  Caesar  ",  for  instance,  now 
light  and  worm-eaten,  arrived  at  the 
last  stage  of  sapless  old  age,  once  cost 
a  pretty  penny ;  possibly  its  present 
weight  in  gold,  for  it  only  turns  the 
balance  at  three  ounces  and  a  half — a 
feather-weight  for  a  book.  It  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1630.  One 
thing  they  all  have  in  common — shab- 
biness.  From  the  outside  they  all 
look  mere  rubbish ;  all  are  in  the  last 
stages  of  old  age,  some  of  decay.  But 
bow  well  they  have  done  their  work. 
Some  time,  too,  our  collections  will 
go  up  at  Hodgson's  to  be  sold.  Lucky 
shall  we  be,  then,  if  we  have  done 
our  work  in  the  world  so  well  as 
these  odd  volumes.  One  of  them  falls 
open  as  I  toss  it  aside,  and  discloses  a 
yellow  time-stained  book-plate.  There 
is  a  motto  on  it ;  surely  the  most 
appropriate  motto  that  ever  lurked  in 
a  second-hand  book.  It  might  be  set 
up  over  the  doorway  of  Hodgson's ; 
for  by  a  strange  coincidence  it  is  the 
sad,  Fuimus. 

And  this  thirteenth  volume  which 
remains  in  my  hand  1  I  retain  it  be- 
cause I  find  that  when  the  oldest  of 
those  I  have  enumerated,  the  "  Caesar  ", 
was  born,  this  book  was  already  six- 
and-fifty  years  old.  It  came  into  the 
world  at  Antwerp  in  1574  ;  two  years, 
that  is  to  say,  after  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  at  Paris,  and  two 
years  before  the  Spanish  Fury  at  Ant- 
werp, and  so  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
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fierce  and  bloody  struggle  between  the 
Roman  Church  and  the  Reformation  ; 
a  pregnant  fact  seeing  that  this  little 
book  is  a  Greek  Testament.  Fifteen 
hundred  and  seventy  four  !  Twenty- 
one  years  therefore  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  a  Protestant, 
and  thirteen  years  before  that  of  Mary 
Stuart,  a  Catholic  ;  sixteen  years  after 
the  death  of  Mary  Tudor,  and  fourteen 
years  before  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Yes,  in  the  very  heat  of 
the  struggle. 

In  a  measure,  too,  it  is  typical  it- 
self of  this.  It  was  printed  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  country  so  long  hotly 
debated  by  both  parties,  contested  on 
one  side  by  the  Spanish,  on  the  other 
by  Dutch,  English,  and  French.  Then 
merely  as  a  Testament  it  speaks  for 
the  Reformation ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
its  licenser  was  Philip  of  Spain,  Philip 
of  the  Inquisition,  it  represents  Rome. 
Further,  its  printer  was — or  in  his  life- 
time was  accused  of  being — a  heretic  ; 
yet  he  was  chief  printer  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  Catholic  King  ! 

It  is  not  valuable  :  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  particularly  rare ;  but  it  is 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  years  old. 
Since  it  came  from  the  press  fifteen 
sovereigns  have  reigned  in  England. 
There  have  been  two  Revolutions  of  a 
kind,  three  if  not  four  Civil  Wars  of  a 
kind,  and  Reform  Bills  without  num- 
ber. The  English  Constitution,  which 
we  boast  so  stable — well,  it  is  not 
what  it  was.  But  this  little  book, 
three  inches  high  by  one  and  three- 
quarters  wide,  by  one  thick — this  frail 
congeries  of  paper  with  the  stout  calf 
covers  dyed  by  time  to  the  colour  of 
an  old  saddle,  and  the  610  pages — 
610  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  mind  ! 
— is  little  changed,  is  scarce  a  whit 
the  worse.  Time  has  swallowed  the 
ten  generations  which  have  bent  over 
its  pages,  but  has  found  the  book 
itself  too  tough  a  morsel — a  quaint 
illustration  of  the  proverb,  Littera 
scripta  manet. 

It  is,  I  have  said,  a  Greek  Testa- 
ment. It  bears  on  its  title-page  a 
statement  in  Latin  that  it  was  printed 


at  Antwerp  in  the  workshop  of 
Christopher  Plantin,  chief  printer  to 
the  King,  in  the  year  1574.  And  the 
title-page  is  further  embellished  with 
Plantin's  famous  trade-mark,  a  hand 
issuing  from  clouds  and  grasping  a 
pair  of  compasses,  surrounded  by  the 
motto,  Lahore  et  Constantia  ;  the  fixed 
leg  of  the  compasses  representing  the 
latter,  the  revolving  the  former, — so 
it  is  said. 

This  Christopher  Plantin  has  been 
much  talked  about  of  late  ;  and  with 
some  reason  seeing  that  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  printers  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  By  birth  a  Frenchman,  he 
settled  in  Antwerp  about  the  year 
1550 ;  and  having  obtained,  as  is 
thought,  some  of  the  types  of  the 
Bombergs  —  notable  printers  before 
him — he  set  himself  to  produce  books 
of  the  first  class.  He  worked  for 
art's  sake — and  this  makes  him  the 
more  interesting — for  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  rather  than  for  money ; 
many  of  his  greatest  works,  such  as 
the  Antwerp  Polyglot  Bible,  which  he 
published  for  the  King  of  Spain,  being 
brought  out  at  a  great  loss.  Owing 
to  this  leading  feature  in  his  character 
he  was  all  his  life  through  in  pecuniary 
straits.  Nor  were  these  his  only 
troubles.  Once  at  least  he  was  fined 
and  mulcted  in  all  his  plans  for  the 
publication  of  an  heretical  book ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  some  very  strange 
productions  issued  from  his  press  along 
with  the  missals  and  liturgies  it  was 
his  business  to  print.  He  belonged, 
it  is  now  supposed,  to  a  "  strange 
mystical  sect  of  heretics,"  then  numer- 
ous in  the  Low  Countries.  Yet  not- 
withstanding these  suspicions  and 
troubles,  he  gained  and  kept  the 
favour  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain, 
who  appointed  him  his  Architypo- 
graphus  Regius,  or  "  Censor  of  Printers 
to  his  Majesty,"  and  granted  him  the 
sole  right  of  printing  liturgical  works. 
When  Antwerp  was  sacked  by  the 
Spanish  in  1576,  Plantin  had  to 
redeem  his  property  by  a  great  ran- 
som, and  for  a  time  carried  on  his 
chief  business  at  Leyden.  But  he 
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presently  returned,  and  died  in  the 
city  of  his  choice  in  1589.  His 
descendants  carried  on  his  business  for 
two  centuries  after  his  death  and 
entered  into  the  fruit  of  his  labour, 
making  a  large  fortune  out  of  the 
monopoly  which  he  had  won  from  the 
Spanish  King.  In  1876  their  old- 
fashioned  printing-house,  with  its 
unique  types  and  library,  was  bought 
by  the  municipality  of  Antwerp  at  the 
price  of  nearly  50,000/.,  and  is  pre- 
served as  a  museum,  now  considered 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in 
the  city. 

In  the  year  1574,  then,  this  little 
book  was  lying  in  the  old  printer's 
house  at  Antwerp — on  a  window-ledge 
behind  the  small  diamond  panes  per- 
haps, or  more  likely  locked  away  in 
some  iron-bound  chest  in  an  inner 
room — waiting  for  a  purchaser.  Who 
was  the  customer,  we  wonder,  who 
bore  it  off  ?  The  book  is  silent ;  but 
we  can  amuse  ourselves  by  considering 
who  may  have  bought  it.  The  know- 
ledge of  Greek  was  confined  to  a  few 
then,  and  those  chiefly  the  wealthy. 
Such  volumes  as  this  were  probably 
within  the  reach  only  of  the  rich,  of 
princes,  nobles,  and  great  merchants, 
or  scholars  of  eminence  with  States 
for  patrons ;  and  these  last  would 
probably  prefer  a  folio  edition,  so  that 
we  may  not  unreasonably  look  to  find 
the  purchaser  of  this  pocket-volume  in 
some  learned  soldier.  Don  Luis  de 
Requesens  y  Cuniga,  Grand  Com- 
mander of  Castile,  a  blue-blooded 
hidalgo,  lately  Constable  of  Milan, 
was  in  the  year  1574  Governor  of  the 
Netherlands  ;  he  may  have  turned  its 
pages.  Or  Don  Sancho  d'Avila,  Cap- 
tain of  Antwerp  Citadel  in  that  year ; 
a  pattern  Castilian  so  proud,  that  when 
the  time  came  for  another  to  succeed 
him,  he  would  not  condescend  person- 
ally to  deliver  up  his  trust,  but  de- 
puted an  inferior  to  perform  the 
thankless  office.  Or,  if  it  chanced 
that  the  book  was  not  sold  at  once 
but  lay  in  stock  a  while,  we  can  pic- 
ture Don  John  of  Austria,  son  of  the 
late  Emperor  and  hero  of  Lepanto,  a 


gallant  headstrong  young  prince,  in 
whose  veins  ran  the  mad  blood  of 
Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy — we 
can  picture  him  toying  with  its  covers, 
and  commending  it  on  some  idle  visit 
such  as  the  greatest  might  pay  to  the 
warehouse  of  the  King's  Printer.  Or 
a  certain  one-armed  man,  almost  for- 
gotten in  our  day,  though  then  his 
name  was  a  household  word  wherever 
two  Protestants  met  together,  may 
have  come  into  the  shop  under  guard 
and  admired  the  text  of  this  little 
book,  or  smiled  gravely  at  its  quaint 
head-letters.  His  name  was  Francis 
de  la  Nb'ue,  but  he  was  as  often  called 
"  Bras  de  Fer,  Iron  Arm " ;  and 
some  styled  him  the  "  Bayard  of  the 
Huguenots ".  He  was  the  friend  of 
Coligny  and  Chatillon  and  Navarre, 
and  of  all  that  was  noblest  in  France, 
being  himself  a  knightly  cultured 
gentleman.  He  acted  for  a  time  as 
Lieutenant  -  General  of  the  Dutch 
forces  ;  and  for  years  afterwards  was 
Philip  of  Spain's  prisoner.  Or  an- 
other great  man — yet  a  man  very 
unlike  him — may  have  deigned  to 
glance  at  it.  I  mean  Alexander 
Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma.  Does  not 
his  very  name  still  speak  to  the 
senses  of  mediaeval  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence, of  Spanish  valour,  and  Italian 
luxury,  and  Flemish  wealth,  and 
German  will?  In  fact  he  had  a 
strain  of  each  of  these  races  in  him. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  an  Emperor, 
the  great-grandson  of  a  Pope,  a  great 
diplomatist  and  a  greater  general.  It 
was  this  same  Alexander  of  Parma,  be 
it  remembered,  who  looked  to  be  king, 
or  at  least  viceroy  of  England,  and  for 
weeks  strode  the  dunes  of  Dunkirk, 
waiting  until  the  Armada  should  sweep 
the1  Dutch  and  English  from  the  seas. 
He  was  an  arrogant  and  imperious 
man  :  a  liar,  too,  like  all  the  diplo- 
matists of  the  time  ;  but  still  a  man. 
For  we  read  that  dying  at  forty- six, 
dying  after  all  his  successes  and  tri- 
umphs dropsical  and  gouty,  he  had 
himself  up  to  the  very  last  morning  of 
his  life  lifted  on  horseback,  that  he 
might  ride  through  his  troops ;  and 
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so  expired  at  last  in  harness,  "  like  a 
valiant  man  of  Spain  ". 

Or  what  more  likely,  since  here  is 
the  book  in  England,  than  that  some 
English  soldier  brought  it  over?  Some 
friend  or  follower  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
or  of  the  fighting  Yeres  ?  or  of  that 
Robert  Stuart  famous  in  Netherland 
story,  who  on  an  occasion — it  was  the 
first  of  August  and  hot — took  off  not 
only  his  armour,  but  his  very  shirt, 
and  fought,  as  the  chronicler  puts  it, 
"in  the  costume  of  his  ancestors,  the 
ancient  Picts  "  1  Or  did  Mr.  Leyton, 
the  Queen's  envoy  at  Brussels,  bring 
it  over  ?  It  is  possible ;  for  here  the 
book  is,  and  all  these  men  lived  and 
moved  on  the  troubled  stage  of  the 
Netherlands,  when  it  was  young  and 
its  paper  still  unfaded. 

Of  that  stage  no  part  was  more 
troubled  than  Antwerp.  We  are  told 
that  on  the  abdication  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  in  1555,  this  city  was  the  second 
in  Europe  in  population — Paris  rank- 
ing first — and  that  in  mercantile  im- 
portance it  had  no  rival.  Its  streets 
were  lined  with  stately  buildings  and 
thronged  with  passengers  from  mor- 
ning to  evening ;  its  marts  were  the 
markets  of  the  world  ;  the  ships  that 
passed  in  and  out  of  its  harbour  were 
counted  by  hundreds  weekly.  It  was 
free,  rich,  proud ;  and  then  the 
Spaniard  came  with  his  Inquisition 
and  laid  a  paralysing  hand  upon  it. 
Yet  in  1574,  the  year  of  the  book's 
birth,  much  of  Antwerp's  wealth  and 
greatness  still  survived.  Alva  was 
gone,  and  his  Blood-Council  had  almost 
ceased  to  act ;  and  men  were  breathing 
again  and  looking  forward  to  better 
things. 

But  it  is  more  easy  to  inaugurate 
the  reign  of  cruelty  than  to  close  it. 
Between  1574  and  1585  the  ruin  of 
Antwerp  was  completed.  First,  in 
1574 — perhaps  while  Plantin's  com- 
positors were  at  work  on  these  very 
pages — the  Spanish  soldiery  mutinied, 
their  pay  being  in  arrear ;  and 
marching  to  Antwerp,  seized  the  city 
and  encamped  in  the  square.  Once 
there  they  requisitioned  vast  sup- 


plies, until  this  "burden  and  the  fear 
of  a  sack  induced  the  Municipality 
to  pay  the  arrears  due ;  and  so  for 
that  time  the  danger  was  averted. 

It  recurred  only  too  soon.  Two 
years  later  the  same  causes  led  to 
more  dreadful  results.  The  troops 
assigned  to  the  defence  of  the  huge, 
peaceful,  timid  city  turned  upon  it, 
and  sacked  it  with  every  horrible 
form  of  outrage  and  cruelty.  The 
Spanish  Fury  ranks  in  history  by 
the  side  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  and 
the  Parisian  Matins.  No  town  cap- 
tured by  storm,  and  given  over  to 
the  soldiers — no  Magdeburg  or  San 
Sebastian — ever  suffered  more  dread- 
ful things.  Motley  has  told  but  a 
few  of  the  horrors  of  those  three 
days,  yet  the  reader  turns  from  the 
page  on  which  they  are  described 
with  loathing  and  a  shudder.  On 
re-perusing  the  book  he  will  skip  that 
chapter ;  he  has  no  need  to  read  it 
again,  for  its  contents  are  printed 
on  his  memory  in  blood-red  letters. 

Those  three  days  in  effect  destroyed 
Antwerp.  Yet  a  spiteful  fortune  had 
not  yet  done  with  the  ill-fated  city.  Six 
years  later  Alengon,  the  brother  and 
heir  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  was 
in  the  Netherlands  by  the  invitation 
of  the  Dutch.  Residing  at  Antwerp, 
but  having  his  troops  outside  the 
walls,  he  formed  a  treacherous  plot  to 
bring  them  in  and  seize  the  city.  He 
went  out  one  day  to  review  his  army, 
and  on  a  given  signal  ordered  it  to 
surprise  the  city  by  a  gate  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  him.  The  soldiers 
eager  for  booty  rushed  in  with  shouts 
of  Tuez  I  tuez !  Ville  gagnee !  Vive  la 
Messe  !  as  if  this  had  indeed  been  a 
hostile  fortress  taken  by  assault.  For 
a  time  it  looked  as  if  they  would  be 
successful,  and  as  if  the  horrors  of  the 
Spanish  Fury  would  be  re-enacted. 
But  Alengon  had  counted  literally 
without  his  host.  There  was  one  in 
Antwerp  this  time  whose  watchful- 
ness was  never  at  fault,  and  whose 
secrecy  had  earned  him  an  undying 
nickname.  William  the  Silent  had 
foreseen  the  treachery  and  guarded 
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against  it.  Presently  the  French 
found  themselves  opposed  by  lines  of 
ordered  pikes ;  brought  to  a  stand  they 
were  soon  driven  back  through  the 
streets  and  finally  expelled  from  the 
gates.  In  an  hour  the  thing  was  over, 
and  the  French  traitor  had  his  lost 
honour  and  baffled  spite  for  his  only 
reward.  Perhaps  the  most  curious 
account  of  this  incident  is  to  be 
found  in  the  memoirs  of  Sully,  after- 
wards the  great  minister  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France.  He  was  in 
Alengon's  train  at  the  time,  but  not 
being  in  the  plot  had  remained  in 
the  city.  As  a  Frenchman  he  found 
himself  in  danger  there  from  the  en- 
raged Flemings,  while  as  a  Protes- 
tant he  would  have  run  much  risk 
had  he  joined  the  French — full,  at 
the  moment  of  assault  and  fanaticism. 
He  was  delivered  from  this  peril  by 
William  the  Silent  himself,  who  met 
him  in  the  street,  and  sent  him  for 
safety  to  his  own  lodgings. 

Finally  in  1585 — the  eleventh  year 
of  our  book — Antwerp  was  besieged 
by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  and  gallantly 
defended  for  some  months  by  its 
citizens.  It  surrendered  at  length,  not 
having  the  good  fortune  of  Leyden. 
But  it  did  enjoy  this  modified  good 
luck,  that  it  was  admitted  to  terms 
and  spared  further  horrors.  The  days 
of  its  prosperity,  however,  were  over 
then,  and  the  city  was  but  the  ghost 
of  its  former  self. 

Such  was  the  world  of  strife  and 
contention  in  which  this  Greek  Testa- 
ment was  printed  ;  a  world  in  which 
the  old  order  of  things  struggled 
vainly  but  fiercely  with  the  new ;  in 
which  despotism  strove  to  crush  free- 
dom, and  dogmatism  to  choke  private 
judgment.  And  at  the  time  at  least 
the  battle  did  not  seem  to  go  all  one 
way.  If  Leyden  escaped,  Antwerp 
fell.  If  England  triumphed,  the 
Huguenots  went  backward.  If  Essex 
burned  Cadiz,  Tilly  presently  sacked 
Magdeburg  ;  and  Protestant  Germany 
suffered  long  and  bitterly.  But  time 
was  on  the  side  of  the  angels  ;  first 
the  Dutch  Republic  appeared,  then  the 


Greater  England,  and  New  England  ; 
then  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  Finally 
a  new  Europe  with  science  and  learning 
and  freedom  of  research,  and  that  idea 
of  human  dignity  which  is  much  in 
favour  now. 

But  we  have  wandered — perhaps  too 
far — from  our  tiny  duodecimo.  Let 
us  look  now  within  its  covers.  The 
text  is  of  that  kind  which  is  called,  I 
believe,  a  script ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
type  imitates  handwriting — is  a  sort 
of  stereotype  of  it,  and  lacks  much  of 
the  regularity  and  stiffness  of  ordinary 
printed  characters.  The  page  is  full 
of  pretty  curves  and  flourishes  and 
dots.  Many  words  are  written  currente 
calamo,  the  pen  never  leaving  the 
paper ;  abbreviations  occur  in  every 
line,  and  are  often  very  puzzling.  That 
which  stands  for  the  common  Greek 
word  OVT09  for  instance,  almost  defies 
conjecture,  the  middle  letter — in  the 
script  it  appears  last — being  the  only 
one  decipherable  at  sight.  Arbitrary 
signs,  too,  represent  many  short  par- 
ticles ;  and  there  are  in  a  single  page 
as  many  as  five  different  ways  of 
forming  the  same  letter.  Occasionally 
the  end  of  a  word  is  scamped,  being 
indicated  by  a  mere  curve  or  dash, 
such  as  a  careless  writer  makes  when 
his  pen  leaves  the  paper,  or  is  written 
above  the  line.  And  sometimes  two 
letters — s  and  t  for  instance,  or  o  and 
u  when  together — appear  as  one.  Yet 
with  all  these  flourishes  and  elabora- 
tions and  abbreviations,  each  upstroke 
and  downstroke,  thick  or  thin,  of  the 
handwriting  appears  perfectly  printed 
though  wonderfully  minute  ;  and  the 
whole  is  instantly  decipherable  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  method  used. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  founding 
of  type  such  as  this  was  a  patient 
labour  of  love.  The  tiny  woodcuts, 
too,  which  adorn  the  head-letters  of  the 
Gospels,  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Revelation,  are  quaint  and 
lively.  They  are  illustrations  for  the 
most  part  of  birds  and  animals,  such 
as  the  stork  and  tortoise,  the  fox  and 
dog,  or  of  chubby  little  children  who 
climb  pleasantly  about  the  trellis- work 
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of  big  E,  and  lean  placidly  against  the 
comfortable  sloping  sides  of  great  A. 
The  O  of  one  epistle  however  contains  a 
Madonna  and  child — less  than  a  three- 
penny bit  in  size — which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  Madonna  di  Seggiola, 
and  the  P  so  often  repeated  imprisons 
not  St.  Paul  but  a  gentleman  who  would 
have  been  more  in  place — I  really  fear 
I  discern  horns  and  hoofs  about  him 
— had  he  adorned  the  fourth  letter 
of  the  alphabet. 

At  the  end  appears  a  notice  in  Latin. 
It  warns  the  public  that  the  exclusive 
right  to  print  "  the  royal  Holy  Bible 
after  the  Complutensian  model  printed 
at  Antwerp"  is  vested  in  Christopher 
Plantin,  and  that  whoever  prints  one 
or  part  of  one  without  his  permission, 
or  imports  one,  or  sells  one,  will  be 
punished  by  the  confiscation  of  the 
books  and  a  fine  of  five  hundred  florins 
to  be  paid  into  the  Royal  Treasury  ; 
as  is  more  fully  laid  down,  it  continues, 
in  the  grant  given  at  Brussels  in  the 
Privy  Council  on  Jan.  10th,  1570,  and 
confirmed  in  the  Council  of  Brabant 
on  Feb.  12th  in  the  same  year.  The 
wording  of  this  notice  is  strangely 
modern;  it  is  difficult  while  reading 
it  to  remember  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  or  that  the  grantor  of 
the  license  here  referred  to  was  Philip 
of  Spain.  Many  will  wonder  perhaps 
what  the  Complute.nsian  model  here 
mentioned  was.  And  the  answer  is  not 
without  interest.  The  first  time  that 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  in 
Greek  it  appeared  as  a  part  of  the 
first  great  modern  Polyglot.  This 
Polyglot,  or  many-tongued  Bible,  was 
printed  between  1513  and  1517  at 
Alcala  in  Spain,  of  which  place  Com- 
plutum  is  the  old  Roman  name.  It 
was  prepared  at  the  expense  and  under 
the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Spaniards,  the 


conqueror  of  Oran  from  the  Moors 
and  for  some  time  Regent  of  Spain. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  high  auth- 
ority, the  appearance  of  the  book  was 
delayed  by  the  jealous  suspicions  of 
the  Papal  Court ;  and  so,  though  the 
Greek  Testament  was  first  printed  in 
this  Complutensian  Polyglot,  the  first 
Greek  edition  actually  published  was 
that  of  Erasmus,  which  was  brought 
out  at  Basle  about  1516,  being  prepared 
in  haste  with  the  express  purpose  of 
forestalling  the  Alcala  edition.  This 
of  Alcala,  1517,  then,  is  what  is  called 
the  Complutensian  version  proper. 
The  next  great  Polyglot  of  modern 
times  was  the  one  published  at  Ant- 
werp by  Plantin,  also  under  Spanish 
patronage,  in  1572.  This  is  commonly 
called  the  Antwerp  Polyglot.  But  as 
it  was  a  revised  Complutensian — the 
Alcala  version  being  its  basis — I 
think  it  is  the  one  styled  in  our  notice, 
"  The  Complutensian  printed  at  Ant- 
werp "  ;  and  that  the  text  of  our  Greek 
Testament  would  be  found  to  agree  with 
it,  rather  than  with  the  older  Complu- 
tensian. For  this  reason  :  the  famous 
disputed  passage,  1  St.  John  v.  8,  did 
not  appear  in  the  Alcala  Polyglot,  but 
did  appear  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot. 
And  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  little  copy 
before  me,  as  also  in  our  ordinary 
Bible,  but  not  in  our  Revised  Version. 
I  might  proceed,  starting  from  this, 
to  single  out  slight  points  of  variance 
between  a  text  so  old  as  this  before  me 
and  that  of  the  modern  Greek  version, 
points  very  minute  and  for  the  most 
part  immaterial.  But  to  do  so  would 
be  tedious  and  not  very  interesting. 
There  is  moderation  in  all  things,  and 
doubtless  the  reader  will  have  had 
enough  by  this  time  of  my  old  Greek 
Testament. 

STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 
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RHYMES  AFTER  HORACE. 

PHYLLIS. 

I.     Hor.  Od.  ii.  4. 

SIR  AUBURN,  if  the  prudes  upbraid, 
Blush  not,  but  court  thy  servant  maid. 
The  slave  Briseis,  bright  as  snow, 
Set  proud  Achilles  all  a-glow ; 
The  thrall  Tecmessa  fairly  won 
Lord  Ajax,  heir  of  Telamon ; 
Atrides,  flushed  with  conquest,  fell 
Bound  by  the  captive  virgin's  spell, 
When  the  Thessalian  victor  broke 
The  heathen  squadrons,  when  the  stroke 
That  laid  low  Hector  gave  the  spoil 
To  weary  Greeks  for  lighter  toil. 

Maybe  the  girl's  forbears  are  thriving, 
And  you  exalt  yourself  by  wiving ; 
Homesickness  dims  her  noble  eyes, 
And  she's  a  princess  in  disguise. 
Trust  me,  no  borel  folk  have  reared 
The  honest  lass  to  thee  endeared. 
She  shrinks  from  pelf  ;  she  can't  have  been 
Born  of  a  mother  foul  and  mean. 

Her  arms,  her  face,  her  ankles  fine 
I  praise,  heart-whole,  with  no  design; 
I'm  too  far  aged  for  thee  to  frown, 
Since  ten  leap-years  have  run  me  down. 

II.     Hor.  Od.  iv.  11. 

I've  a  jar  of  Alban  wine 
Scoring  summers  more  than  nine ; 
In  my  kail-yard  stalks  and  leaves 
Such  as  Phyllis  interweaves ; 
Ivy,  too,  for  her  to  wear 
When  she  loops  her  lustrous  hair. 

Phyllis,  come  and  dine  in  state, 
View  the   splendour  of  my   plate, 
Hallowed   wreaths,  and  hearths  festooned 
Craving  for  the  lambkin's  wound. 
All  the  troop's  astir;  they  go, 
Grooms  and  wenches,   to  and  fro. 
Eager  are  the  whirling  fires, 
Busy  are  the  reeky  spires. 
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What's  the  feast  whereto  you're  bidden? 
This  may  be  no  longer  hidden. 
Venus  floats  between  the  tides, 
And  her  genial  month  divides, 
And  this  day  is  April-Ides, — 
Day  for  me  of  duteous  mirth, 
Holier  than  my  day  of  birth ! 
From  this  dawn  my  master  dear 
Rangeth  each  ingathered  year. 

Come,  dear,  and  be  at  home  with  us. 
You  are  no  match  for  Telephus, — 
You  are  forestalled!     A  lady  bright, 
With  graces  and  with  gold  bedight, 
Holds  him  in  bondage  soft  and  tight. 
Aspire  not  wildly  !      Muse  upon 
The  scorching  of  fond  Phaeton  : 
Think  how  the  winged  courser  threw 
His  earth-born  rider ;  and  eschew 
A  love  that's    set  too  high  for  you. 

Come,  my  last  flame  !     None  else  shall  make 
The  heart  that  glows  for  Phyllis  ache. 
Here,  from  the  best  beloved  of  throats, 
Give  back  thy  minstrel's  words  and  notes. 
Sing  thou  with  me, — by  song  we'll  rout 
Those  dusky  imps,  Distress  and  Doubt ! 

OFELLUS. 
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CAPTAIN  ANTONIO  RINCON. 


A      STUDY      IN      THE      SIXTEENTH      CENTURY. 


I. 

THE  first  authentic  mention  that  we 
have   of    Captain   Rincon    is   in    the 
French  negotiations  with  the  Levant 
for    the   year    1524.      At   that   time 
Rincon   was   not   actually    in    treaty 
with  the  East.     He  was  engaged  on 
a  more  modest  embassy  to  Poland  and 
Hungary — one   of    the   many   feelers 
which  France  perpetually  sent  out  to 
discover  new  allies  for  herself  against 
the    Empire.      Rincon    returned    to 
France    about    the    same    time    that 
King  Francis  himself  came  home  from 
his    dungeon    at   Madrid,   indignant, 
despoiled,    and    naturally   more   than 
ever  determined  to  find  friends  among 
the  enemies  of  Charles  the  Fifth.    As 
a  first  step,  Rincon  was  at  once  sent 
back  to  Hungary  and  Poland,  whence  he 
returned  with  a  most  important  letter 
in  the  spring  of  1528.     This  letter, — 
forgotten  for  three  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  from  the  time  that  Francis  read 
it  until  the  printing  of  the  Negotia- 
tions in  1848 — this  letter  offered  no 
less  than  the  crown  of  Hungary  as  an 
inheritance  for  Henry  of  Orleans,  the 
second  son  of  Francis,  if  in  the  mean- 
time the  French  King  would  aid  King 
John  of  Hungary  with  men  and  money. 
And  since  to  aid  King  John  was  to 
thwart   the   Emperor,   nothing  could 
have  suited  better  with  King  Francis's 
humour.      He  began  naturally  to  re- 
gard Captain  Rincon  as  a  singularly 
useful  servant ;  and  early  in  August, 
1528,  we  find  Rincon  in  London  with 
John  du  Bellay,  bent  on   persuading 
Henry  the  Eighth  to  join  the  King 
of  France,  not  only  in  the  embassy  to 
Hungary,   but  in  a  vast  far-reaching 
Anti-Imperial  League.     The  object  of 
this  alliance  was  to  depose    the  Em- 
peror by  a  collusion  between  the  Pope 


and  the  German  princes ;  to  place  in 
his  room  upon  the  Imperial  throne 
some  Liberal  Landgraf  of  Hesse  or 
Duke  of  Saxony  ;  to  bring  the  Pope 
to  Avignon,  leaving  Ravenna  and 
Cervia  as  pledges  of  his  faith  in  the 
hands  of  France  and  England ;  to 
place  the  Turk's  vassal  upon  the 
throne  of  Hungary.  Finally,  to  unite 
the  Catholics  of  France  and  Venice, 
the  Protestants  of  Britain  and  Den- 
mark and  Germany,  with  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  Turkey  in  a  brotherly 
alliance. 

We  may  ask  indeed  who  was  this 
Captain  Rincon  to  whom  three  kings 
entrusted  the  most  momentous  secret 
of  their  age  ?  Of  his  origin  we  know 
nothing.  He  may  have  been  a  kins- 
man of  that  other  eminent  Antonio 
Rincon,  Court-painter  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabel,  who  died  at  Seville  in 
1500.  He  may  have  come,  one  of  the 
many  Spaniards  who  hated  Charles 
the  Fifth,  an  exile  to  the  Court  of 
France.  We  cannot  tell.  We  meet 
him  first  in  1524 — a  Spanish  captain, 
speaking  little  French,  writing  a  sin- 
gular guttural  mis-spelt  Italian.  But 
from  that  time  we  get  to  know  him 
well :  the  mild,  just,  grave  and  capable 
ambassador ;  and  his  unwieldy  and 
corpulent  figure,  painfully  riding  by 
secret  ways  across  the  entire  extent 
of  Europe,  gradually  appears  to  us  as 
a  heroic  image.  "  The  Spanish  traitor 
Ringonus",  as  Augustinus  Augustini 
calls  him,  is  a  mysterious  and  import- 
ant personage — a  man  whose  life  dealt 
only  with  great  issues,  and  whose  tragic 
end  convulsed  the  politics  of  Europe. 

There  is  a  natural  reason  why  we 
should  know  little  of  the  youth  of 
Rincon,  for  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  which  brought  him  into 
prominence,  appears  to  have  arisen 
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suddenly  about  the  year  1527.  Before 
that  time  there  was  no  cause  for  his 
political  existence.  But  then  the 
King  of  France,  released  from  Spain, 
desired  to  counterbalance  the  Empire 
by  the  Porte  ;  then  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, desiring  divorce,  desired  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  Pope  to  merely 
spiritual  matters.  The  claim  of  John 
Zapolya  to  Hungary,  his  Turkish 
alliance,  and  his  excommunication  by 
Pope  Clement,  suddenly  gave  a  focus 
to  these  intentions  ;  and  Bincon  arose 
to  answer  the  need  of  a  negotiator 
with  the  East. 

For  to  the  Turk  both  France  and 
England  turned.  The  Turk  was  the 
Emperor's  neighbour — the  only  other 
prince  so  great  as  he,  and  the  two 
were  enemies.  So  long  as  Soliman 
harassed  the  Empire  on  the  East,  the 
West  would  be  free  from  its  terrible, 
half-savage  armies.  The  Turk  was 
the  hope  of  the  Lutherans ;  for,  fear- 
ing lest  the  Protestant  princes  should 
ally  themselves  with  Soliman,  Charles 
did  not  dare  to  persecute  their  heresy. 
So  long  as  the  Turk  was  on  the 
frontiers  of  Hungary,  the  Protestants 
of  Germany  were  able  to  resist  the 
Inquisition. 

Then,  first  in  France,  the  beautiful 
idea  arose  of  a  great  federation,  to 
which  humanity  should  be  dearer  than 
opinion,  and  whose  one  supreme  tenet 
of  religion  (formulated  in  the  Treaty 
of  Spires,  1572)  should  run  as  fol- 
lows :  "  He,  whosoever  he  be,  who 
commits  a  massacre,  we  count  de  facto 
Atheist ".  In  1528  the  plan  was  new, 
half-matured,  and  secret.  It  was 
whispered  in  royal  cabinets,  muttered 
by  safe  diplomatists  behind  locked 
doors.  The  actual  alliance  with  Tur- 
key was  as  yet  too  strange  to  broach  ; 
so  on  the  way  to  it  Du  Bellay  sug- 
gested an  alliance  with  King  John  of 
Hungary.  The  Imperialists  also  had 
an  alliance  with  Hungary;  but  their 
alliance  was  with  King  Ferdinand,  the 
Emperor's  brother.  For  at  that  mo- 
ment, in  that  divided  and  ever-battling 
country,  two  kings  were  ranged  against 
each  other  in  enmity. 


In  1526  King  Louis  of  Hungary 
had  been  killed  at  Mohacz  and  had 
left  no  heir.  At  his  death  such  of  the 
nobles  as  inclined  to  an  anti-imperial 
policy  had  elected  for  their  king  John 
Zapolya,  the  Vaivode  of  Transylvania. 
These  were  the  Nationalists — the  Hun- 
garians of  Hungary — those  who  in 
their  hatred  of  Austria  would  conci- 
liate, if  needs  be,  the  Turk  himself. 
But  the  other,  the  Imperial  faction 
elected,  Catholic  though  he  was,  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  bro- 
ther of  Charles -the  Fifth,  who,  to  give 
his  election  some  show  of  hereditary 
right,  had  married  in  1527  the  sister 
of  the  dead  King  Louis.  But  the 
Nationalists  would  not  own  an  Aus- 
trian, both  kings  insisted  on  their 
claim,  and  war  reigned  in  the  wretched 
country.  The  Pope,  with  no  just  cause, 
excommunicated  and  deposed  John 
Zapolya  ;  but  the  Hungarians,  Luthe- 
rans for  the  most  part,  did  not  hold 
their  ties  absolved.  And  in  revenge  the 
Grand  Turk  offered  to  John  Zapolya 
his  protection  and  his  armies,  if  John 
would  hold  the  crown  of  Hungary  in 
tribute  to  the  Porte. 

John  preferred  the  Porte  to  the 
Empire,  and  this  won  him  the  sym- 
pathies of  Francis.  He  had  been 
excommunicated  and  still  maintained 
his  right  to  rule,  this  assured  him  the 
fellow-feeling  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  so 
nearly  in  his  case.  In  1528  France 
and  England,  as  secretly  as  might  be, 
joined  together  to  send  an  embassy  to 
John  of  Hungary.  So  secret  was  the 
matter  held,  that  in  the  manuscript 
correspondence  of  Jean  du  Bellay, 
in  the  Paris  Library,  it  is  never 
noticed  save  by  innuendo  or  fantastic 
allegory.  For  indeed  in  the  state  of  af- 
fairs the  mission  to  Hungary  was  equ  i va- 
leut  to  sending  an  embassy  to  the  Turk 
— the  later  and  still  more  secret  half 
of  the  adventure.  But  to  whom  could 
so  desperate  a  confidence  be  entrusted  ? 
For  some  time  there  was  a  talk  of 
sending  Guillaume  du  Bellay  ;  but  the 
risk,  the  long  journey,  the  fatigue  and 
hardship,  daunted  that  brilliant  diplo- 
matist. Jean  du  Bellay,  anxious  to 
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excuse  his  brother,  sought  eagerly  to 
discover  a  substitute.  At  length  he 
bethought  him  of  the  Spanish  captain  ; 
he  would  send  Antonio  Rincon. 

Rincon,  as  we  know,  reached  Lon- 
don first  in  August,  1528,  for  he  wrote 
to  Montmorency  on  the  eleventh  of 
the  month.  He  wrote  also  to  Du 
Bellay,  that  the  English  showed  them- 
selves a  little  cold.  Thenceforward, 
until  nearly  June  of  the  next  year, 
Rincon  seems  to  have  gone  between 
France  and  England  concluding  his 
negotiation.  In  April,  1529,  we  find 
him  writing  a  despairing  letter  to 
Wolsey,  beseeching  him  if  possible  to 
hasten  matters,  "  for  the  safety  of  my 
voyage,  as  you  know,  depends  upon 
its  speed ".  Wolsey,  whose  slowness 
Du  Bellay  frequently  derides,  had  a 
difficult  task.  He  himself  was  heart 
and  soul  with  the  French ;  and  the 
Liberal  League  was  chiefly  due  to 
him,  to  the  three  Du  Bellays,  and  to 
the  Queen  of  Navarre.  But  it  was 
difficult  to  spur  Henry  on  to  fill  the 
part  assigned  him  ;  Wolsey  could,  with 
all  his  influence,  do  little  here.  In 
May  Francis  sent  John  du  Bellay 
again  to  London  to  hasten  matters. 
"As  to  Rincon",  wrote  the  Bishop, 
"  I  did  not  expect  when  I  left  France  to 
find  him  here  ".  However  Du  Bellay  at 
last  resolved  the  diffident  mind  of 
Henry.  On  May  22nd,  1529,  Captain 
Rincon  left  London  with  the  Bishop 
of  Transylvania.  "  They  are  ",  writes 
Bellay,  "  wonderfully  determined  to 
do  well.  There  could  not  be  a  better 
opportunity  of  giving  the  House  of 
Burgundy  a  beating  which  they  will 
feel  for  ever.  True,  it  is  a  bad  time 
for  spending  money,  but  the  occasion 
is  great.  For  it  is  not  a  question  of 
making  another  king  of  the  Romans, 
but  of  not  leaving  a  foot  of  land  in 
Hungary  to  these  gentle  Rulers  of  the 
World  ". 

So  much  as  this  Rincon  could  not 
execute.  No  secret  treaty,  no  money 
or  offers  of  service,  could  actually 
drive  the  House  of  Austria  from  its 
thrones.  But  at  Buda  in  September 
Rincon  ratified  the  secret  treaty  that 


bound  France  to  the  service  of  Hun- 
gary in  exchange  for  the  adoption  of 
the  little  Henry  of  Orleans.  France 
was  now  the  ally  and  protector  of 
King  John,  but  she  was  not  alone  in 
her  office.  Six  months  before,  on  the 
plains  of  Mohacz,  the  Grand  Turk  had 
solemnly  received  King  John  of  Hun- 
gary as  his  vassal. 

Already  then  France  acknowledged, 
and  England  secretly  recognized  in 
Turkey  the  legitimate  suzerain  of 
their  ally — recognized  that  an  infidel 
was  no  longer  Antichrist,  but  a 
human  being  and  a  possible  man  of 
honour.  Ten  years  before,  even  in 
France  and  England,  the  name  of 
Soliman  had  been  accounted  terrible, 
occult,  supernatural.  In  1528  the 
Turk  was  the  natural  balance  to  the 
Inquisition  and  the  Empire. 

II. 

On  September  8th,  1529,  Soliman 
entered  Buda,  the  capital  of  Hungary ; 
and  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  Ottoman  Buda  held  its  menace 
in  the  Emperor's  face.  At  the  Diet  of 
Spires,  held  also  in  1529,  Charles  the 
Fifth  had  asked  for  aid  against  the 
Turks  and  Lutherans,  so  completely 
in  that  age  did  men  believe  in  the 
solidarity  of  heresy.  In  fact,  the  position 
of  Soliman  at  Buda  was  a  guarantee  of 
safety  to  the  Protestants  of  Germany. 
Compelled  to  an  involuntary  tolerance, 
the  Emperor,  in  July  1532,  granted 
their  religious  charter  to  the  German 
princes. 

For  the  Turk  was  at  Buda,  and  his 
presence  there  fatally  checked  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Empire.  The  Pope 
(menaced  also  as  he  conceived)  preached 
a  holy  war  against  the  Crescent.  But 
the  crusade  was  difficult  to  raise. 
Naturally  the  whole  party  of  the 
Reform  was  against  it ;  and  when  the 
Pope  wrote  to  Francis  asking  for 
money,  the  King  of  France  replied 
that  he  would  lead  in  person  fifty 
thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  men- 
at-arms  to  his  aid.  But  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  dreaded  nothing  so  much 
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as  the  army  of  Francis  in  conjunction 
with  the  hosts  of  Soliman.  Having 
gained  nothing  from  the  witty  Valois, 
the  Pope  wrote  to  Henry  ;  but  the 
English  king  refused  with,  in  the 
English  fashion,  a  long  sermon  on  the 
wrong-doing  of  his  Holiness  in  deposing 
John  Zapolya,  bidding  the  Pope  settle 
his  affairs  in  Italy  and  come  out  of 
the  Emperor's  reach  to  Avignon, 
assuring  him  that  the  Turk,  far  from 
intending  to  subvert  the  Christian 
faith,  had  no  other  purpose  than  to 
check  the  disastrous  ambition  of 
Charles  the  Fifth. 

The  Pope  and  Charles  could  not  set 
out  on  a  crusade  alone.  So,  with  the 
Turk  at  Buda  they  beheld,  with  in- 
effectual horror,  the  great  vigorous 
heretical  North  combine  with  the 
victorious  East  against  the  prestige  of 
St.  Peter  and  the  monopoly  of  Spain. 
Indeed  they  had  cause  to  fear  this 
combination,  which  forced  the  very 
Emperor  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
made  the  Pope  allow  to  the  imperial 
envoy  that  perhaps  he  had  blundered 
in  opposing  Henry's  divorce.  Had 
England  and  France  continued  friends 
there  might  have  been  no  Refor- 
mation in  England ;  and  England 
and  France  seemed  bound  in  daily- 
increasing  amity.  There  was  talk  of 
an  interview  between  Francis  and 
Henry  at  Calais,  "on  Turkish  matters", 
writes  Mai  to  Charles,  "  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  kings  have  more  fear 
of  an  imperial  victory  than  of  the 
Turk's  ".  "While  the  two  kings  kept 
their  understanding  with  the  Protest- 
ants in  Germany  and  with  Soliman  at 
Buda,  and  almost  commanded  the 
Pope  to  leave  his  Vatican  and  come  to 
Avignon,  Clement  regretted  the  days 
when  they  had  been  his  good  allies 
against  the  Emperor, — the  Emperor 
who  held  him  little  better  than  a 
vassal,  a  necessary  spiritual  accessory, 
in  his  sacked  and  ravaged  city  of 
Rome. 

France  and  England  seemed  likely 
to  counterbalance  Spain.  Each  needed 
the  other  and  was  doubly  strong  by 
her  adjunction.  England  was  neces- 


sary to  France  as  the  best  of  her  allies 
against  the  Emperor ;  and  France  was 
necessary  to  England,  because  to  de- 
tach France  from  Scotland  was  the 
very  essence  of  English  development, 
and  because,  in  the  words  of  Muxetula, 
"The  king  of  England  wishes  to  show 
the  Pope  that  France  is  his  ally,  and 
to  frighten  his  Holiness  into  granting 
a  divorce  ".  The  Anti-Imperial  League 
— Scotland — the  Divorce — these  three 
reasons  were  completed  by  a  fourth  : 
the  identity  of  French  and  English 
interests  in  the  East.  "  It  were  well ", 
said  the  Pope  confusedly  to  Andrea 
del  Borgo,  "  It  were  well  if  we  could 
separate  England  from  France". 

III. 

In  the  spring  of  1532  Rincon  left 
Paris  for  London  to  consult  with  the 
King  of  England  before  proceeding  to 
the  East.  He  had  a  long  audience 
with  Henry,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  was  shown  many  letters  and 
writings ;  and  then,  armed  with  the 
secret  policy  of  France  and  England, 
Rincon  proceeded  to  the  East. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  Rincon 
was  at  Venice,  where  he  was  received 
with  honour.  It  was  rumoured  that 
he  went  on  an  errand  of  peace,  to 
arrange  matters  between  Ferdinand 
and  John,  and  to  postpone  for  a  while 
the  invasion  of  the  Sultan.  We  know 
well  the  value  of  such  rumours,  for 
John  du  Bellay  in  January  1529, 
sending  an  envoy  to  John  Zapolya, 
had  caused  it  to  be  noised  abroad  that 
the  man  went  to  make  peace  between 
the  two  kings  in  Hungary.  These 
rumours,  it  was  supposed,  put  Europe 
off  the  scent,  but  the  real  allies  were 
soon  undeceived.  The  Venetian  Signory 
lent  Rincon  a  galley,  and  sent  him  on 
his  way  towards  Constantinople.  "  But 
the  Imperial  Ambassador  here,"  writes 
M.  de  Baiff,  "  did  all  he  could  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  Captain  Anthony 
Rincon  ". 

This  time  the  Emperor  did  not  suc- 
ceed so  well  as  when  two  years  be- 
fore he  had  captured  the  Ottoman 
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Ambassador,  Zorzi  Gritti.  "  It  is 
said,"  writes  Augustini,  "  the  Spanish 
traitor  Ringonus  is  already  at  Segna 
in  Dalmatia  "  ;  "At  present",  says 
de  Baif,  "the  captain  may  be  at 
Ragusa  en  route  for  Constantinople  ". 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  end  of 
May  and  the  whole  month  of  June 
Rincon  lay  sick  at  Tarra,  dangerously 
ill  of  a  fever.  For  he  was  an  un- 
healthy, corpulent  person,  easily  fever- 
ish, enormous  in  bulk,  little  fitted  for 
long  dangerous  travel  under  a  burning 
sun,  in  constant  danger  of  ambush 
and  annoy.  His  frequent  and  un- 
sparing journeys  told  grievously  on  his 
health  :  "  111  of  a  fever  ",  "  none  too 
well  ",  "  sick  from  his  journey  ",  "  ill  of 
an  aposthume ",  "  unable  to  sit  on 
horseback  "  — •  such  are  the  phrases 
which  in  nearly  every  letter  that  re- 
mains to  us,  qualify  the  condition  of 
the  great  Eastern  negotiator  of  his 
'age. 

So  all  June  Rincon  lay  ill  at  Tarra, 
nor  until  far  on  in  July  did  he  arrive 
at  the  Turkish  camp.  For  form's 
sake  he  stayed  only  two  days  at  the 
camp,  averring  that  he  arrived  too 
late,  since  the  Turk  was  already  in 
Europe.  But  it  is  very  probable  that 
neither  he  nor  Francis  nor  Henry 
was  seriously  discomfited  by  an  inva- 
sion which  could  only  really  annoy 
their  enemy. 

The  Turk  received  Rincon  with 
every  sign  of  honour,  sending  many 
men  and  horses  to  meet  him  at  Ra- 
gusa, and  saluting  him  with  royal 
honours  at  the  camp.  Nothing  can 
have  been  more  picturesque  than  the 
scene,  for  Rincon  arrived  at  night,  and 
in  the  strange  dusk  of  that  Eastern 
camp  suddenly  four  hundred  thou- 
sand flaming  torches  blazed  aslant. 
Each  of  the  Turks  had  lighted  a  fire- 
brand at  bis  lance-point.  "  Judge  ", 
cries  de  Baif,  "  if  after  that  the  fire- 
works of  Rome  and  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo  were  more  than  a  little  village 
near  Paris  on  a  holiday  night !  " 

These  were  the  honours  of  a  royal 
guest :  and  as  such  the  Sultan  treated 
Rincon.  The  heavy,  mild,  grave  man 


at  once  won  the  confidence  of  Soliman. 
Rincon  had  none  of  the  lightness,  the 
triviality  of  the  Occidental.  "  To 
him ",  says  Nichaudji,  "  the  Vizier 
Ibrahim  spoke  as  a  friend,  but  to 
the  envoys  of  others  as  a  lion  ".  Now, 
and  in  subsequent  and  less  successful 
visits,  Rincon  was  greeted  in  the 
Oriental  Court  with  a  personal  favour 
difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  win. 

Next  morning  the  Sultan  received 
the  captain  in  his  pavilion,  with  Ibra- 
him at  his  side  and  with  a  court  of  sixty 
Pachas.  An  interpreter  was  given  to 
Rincon,  who  had  to  make  his  addresses 
through  Ibrahim.  Then,  the  conference 
being  ended,  they  walked  about  the 
camp,  of  which  Rincon  has  left  a  re- 
markable description.  "  A  perfect 
order ",  he  declared,  "  arranged  the 
disposal  of  their  quarters ;  there  was 
no  injustice  or  dishonesty  anywhere  : 
in  the  country  through  which  they 
passed  nothing  was  harmed — not  so 
much  as  an  ear  of  grain  ;  and  the 
hucksters  and  even  the  women  walked 
about  the  camp  in  as  much  safety  as 
in  Venice.  No  strife  or  noise.  Justice 
maintained,  and  all  disputes  at  once 
heard  and  settled.  In  manners  and 
good  behaviour,  the  Turks  indeed  seem 
Christians,  and  the  Christians  Turks  ". 

Twenty-four  hours  later  Rincon  left 
the  camp,  and  he  and  Soliman  went  their 
different  ways.  By  the  end  of  August 
the  Turk  was  within  three  or  four 
leagues  of  Vienna  and  Rincon  was  in 
Venice,  ill  in  M.  de  Vely's  house. 
"  Lord  Rincon  [the  title  is  new]  is  here 
again ",  he  writes,  "  ill  of  an  apos- 
thume, so  that  he  cannot  endure  to  be 
on  horseback,  and  must  risk  staying 
here  to  be  caught  by  the  Spaniards. 
Dieu  le  garde  et  gardera !  But  they 
are  eager  to  catch  him  ". 

Affairs  seemed  now  at  their  height 
of  prosperity,  but  it  was  a  prosperity 
that  did  not  last.  When  Rincon  re- 
turned to  Paris  'in  1533  there  was 
already  a  formidable  jealousy  between 
France  and  England.  The  question  of 
Scotland  menaced  their  alliance.  In 
1536  Francis  gave  his  daughter  Made- 
laine  to  the  Scottish  King,  and  that 
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unfortunate  marriage  lost  England  to 
the  Liberal  League.  A  few  years  later 
Venice  also  openly  turned  her  coat, 
and  in  1538  concluded  a  defensive  and 
offensive  alliance  with  the  Empire 
against  the  Turk.  Forgetful  of  her 
assurances  to  Soliman  two  years  before, 
Venice  began  to  proselytize  for  the 
Empire,  and,  writing  to  Henry  of 
England,  observed  that  she  was  sure 
he  also  would  join  the  Emperor's  allies. 
In  fact  negotiations  with  England  be- 
gin to  be  busy  at  that  date.  And 
while  the  Emperor  was  gaining  Venice, 
and  France  was  losing  England,  John 
Zapolya,  having  married,  gave  up  in 
1536  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Hun- 
gary (mortgaged,  as  we  remember,  to 
Francis's  second  son)  on  consideration 
of  receiving  as  a  hereditary  possession 
the  principality  of  Transylvania.  So 
between  1536  and  1538  England, 
Venice,  and  Hungary  were  lost  to  the 
Franco-Turkish  alliance.  But  France 
at  least  remained  firm — France,  the 
originator  of  it  all.  A  peace  with 
Persia  gave  Soliman  more  time  to 
attend  to  his  Western  alliance,  and  in 
1538  Rincon  was  despatched  to  Turkey 
to  solder  and  rivet  the  bonds  of  amity 
between  the  kingdom  of  France  and 
the  Porte. 

IV. 

On  March  29th,  1538,  the  Bishop 
of  Rhodes  wrote  to  Montmorency  that 
Rincon  had  reached  Ragusa  safe  and 
without  sea-sickness.  But,  he  con- 
tinues, "I  do  not  advise  that  the 
captain  should  travel  so  openly.  'Tis 
better  to  make  no  advertisement,  but 
take  advantage  of  such  chance  vessels 
as  have  traffic  with  Ragusa,  nor  let 
them  know  what  manner  of  man  they 
have  on  board."  "Moi,"  exclaims  the 
Bishop,  "  Moi,  j'en  use  d'aultres  petits 
moyens  secrets  I  "  And  Rincon  has 
not  money  enough  with  him  for  his 
great  expenses;  the  King  must  send 
him  more. 

Rincon  arrived  at  Constantinople 
on  June  13th.  But  he  had  scarcely 
delivered  his  fine  messages  of  gratula- 
tion  and  alliance,  when  the  news  from 


the  West  made  a  singular  commentary 
upon  his  protestations.  Paul  the  Third 
had  induced  Francis  to  meet  the  Em- 
peror at  Nice.  On  that  occasion, 
neither  Prince  would  speak  to  the 
other,  each  addressing  the  Pope.  But 
none  the  less  a  truce  was  arranged 
for  ten  years.  And  a  few  weeks  later, 
without  any  intervening  Paul,  the  two 
Princes  met  at  Aigues-Mortes,  and 
held  a  long  and  secret  colloquy.  What 
was  actually  decided  at  that  confer- 
ence Soliman  never  knew,  nor  can  we 
now  decide,  but  it  was  clear  that 
Francis  and  the  Emperor  were  no  longer 
enemies  ;  and  at  the  French  Court  the 
Grand-Master  Montmorency  began  to 
openly  incline  towards  Spain. 

In  October  Rincon  wrote  to  Mont- 
morency complaining  of  the  difficulty 
of  his  position.  He  is  left  without 
guidance  in  a  tremendous  crisis :  he 
hopes  to  do  his  best ;  but  he  must 
know  plainly,  and  more  often,  how  to 
govern  and  direct  the  affairs  of  France 
and  Turkey.  "  If  nothing  yet  worse 
happen  to  disturb  and  prevent  our 
amity,  all  may  yet  go  well ",  he  de- 
clares ;  but  the  situation  is  already 
grave.  At  Christmas  he  has  to  write 
again.  He  is  left  without  instructions, 
and  Soliman,  like  Henry  the  Eighth, 
is  not  merely  suspicious,  but  alarmed 
at  the  new  understanding  between  the 
French  King  and  the  Emperor.  Still 
no  decisive  message  comes  from  France, 
and  finally,  in  the  following  March, 
Rincon  wrote  to  the  King  himself. 
He  wrote  long  and  earnestly,  urging 
the  King,  as  in  the  affair  of  Gritti, 
not  to  break  his  word  in  an  honour- 
able contract.  It  seemed  to  Rincon 
no  less  just  than  necessary  to  keep 
the  Turk  content.  Yet,  he  complains, 
he  has  no  authentic  letters,  no  expres- 
sion of  the  French  King's  good-will, 
to  show  Soliman,  in  whose  ears  the 
enemies  of  France  daily  whisper  in- 
jurious reports.  "  And  in  this  muta- 
tion of  affairs  ",  writes  Rincon,  "  I  am 
left  to  guide  my  steps  ignorantly  and 
alone  ".  The  letter  ends  with  a  sen- 
tence intended  to  revive  in  the  dis- 
couraged heart  of  Francis  the  prospects 
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of  the  Liberal  League :  "  I  am  doing 
all  I  can",  says  Rincon,  "to  reconcile 
the  Venetians  and  the  Turks". 

But  while  Rincon  was  endeavouring 
to  re-unite  the  shattered  fragments  of 
the  League  (inducing  Venice  to  send 
Laurence  Gritti  to  negotiate  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Sultan ;  inducing 
Soliman  to  reinstate  Corsino,  Lord  of 
Andros,  expelled  by  Barbarossa  from 
his  Archipelagian  isle)  while  Rincon 
was  working  for  the  cause  he  had  been 
sent  to  serve,  Francis,  as  we  see,  had 
momentarily  swung  round  to  a  novel 
point  of  view. 

Since  Aigues-Mortes  Francis  had 
been  shy  of  the  Turk.  His  rare  mes- 
sages to  Rincon  are  merely  recom- 
mendations to  tone  down  his  original 
instructions.  "  All  I  want  is  a  good 
understanding  with  the  Porte — nothing 
more  special  as  yet.  I  thank  Heaven, 
my  affairs  are  doing  well  everywhere," 
writes  the  French  King  in  August, 
1539.  We  can  imagine  few  situa- 
tions more  humiliating  than  that  of 
Rincon  ;  the  intrepid  ambassador  who 
heretofore  had  carried  everything 
before  him,  now  condemned  to  wait 
and  dally  while  his  master  experiment- 
ed with  the  Pope  and  coquetted  with 
the  Emperor.  Even  the  immense 
prestige  of  Rincon  could  not  satisfy 
the  Sultan  with  this  insincere  diplo- 
macy. The  Bishop  of  Rhodes  writes 
frequently  to  Montmorency  from 
Venice  urging  either  war  with  the 
Emperor  or  a  settled  peace.  "This 
mere  truce  does  not  secure  us  Austria, 
and  the  Turk  will  be  malcontent  and 
we  shall  lose  him."  Over  and  over 
again  in  his  letters  comes  this  warning  : 
"  le  mecontentement  des  Turcs  ".  He 
fears  an  open  rupture  with  the  Grand 
Seigneur,  so  little  news  has  come.  But 
Montmorency  did  not  heed.  Little  at 
that  moment  did  he  care  for  Venice 
or  for  Soliman  ;  for  Milan  was  the  bait. 
And  finally  in  the  spring  of  1540  a 
thrill  of  swift  indignation  ran  through 
the  Court  of  Constantinople  at  the 
news  that  the  Emperor  was  feasting 
in  Paris. 

The  greed  of  Francis,  the  credulity  of 


Montmorency  had  gone  so  far  as  that. 
In  the  autumn  of  1539  the  unhappy 
people  of  Ghent  had  risen  against  the 
fresh  taxes  imposed  by  the  Emperor. 
Taking  advantage  of  his  absence  in 
Spain,  and  remembering  perhaps  that 
England  and  France  were  supposed  to 
be  negotiating  a  joint  invasion  of 
Flanders,  they  rebelled  against  the 
Imperial  officers,  offered  the  town  of 
Ghent  to  Francis  if  he  would  protect 
it  and  preserve  its  ancient  privileges  ; 
and  promised  moreover  to  use  their 
influence  with  the  other  towns  of 
Flanders  who  needed  no  great  persua- 
sion to  escape  the  Emperor's  yoke. 
Had  the  Burghers  of  Ghent  made 
their  offer  two  years  before,  the  future 
of  Flanders  would  have  been  French. 
But  now  the  King  of  France  was  the 
Emperor's  ally  ;  and  Francis  sent  at 
once  to  Charles  to  inform  him  that 
he  was  on  the  point  of  losing  Flanders. 
This  at  least,  though  hard  to  Ghent, 
was  an  honourable  proceeding.  But 
Charles  knew  not  how  to  reach  his 
province  of  the  Netherlands ;  should 
he  go  through  Germany  he  would  en- 
counter the  Protestant  princes ;  should 
he  go  by  sea,  the  winds  might  cast 
him  ashore  off  Harwich  or  Dover, 
where  the  English  were  still  furious 
by  reason  of  the  divorce.  Even  the 
remnants  of  the  Liberal  League  were 
still  so  powerful  !  So  he  sent  to 
Francis,  offering  him  as  the  price  of  a 
free  passage  through  France,  the 
Duchy  of  Milan  for  Francis  or  his 
children.  We  know  the  force  of  that 
offer.  Francis  consented  ;  and  thereby 
he  did  an  evil  turn,  not  only  to  the 
city  which  had  put  its  trust  in  him, 
but  to  all  the  allies  of  France,  in 
Germany,  England,  Italy  and  Turkey. 
So  the  Emperor  was  in  Paris,  a 
feasted  and  honoured  guest.  When 
the  news  came  to  Constantinople  the 
Sultan  was  furious.  It  is  said  that 
Soliman,  believing  himself  deceived  by 
Rincon,  was  tempted  to  put  the  French 
Ambassador  to  death.  At  least  he  did 
not  do  so  ;  and  Rincon  came  unscathed 
in  good  faith  and  influence  out  of  this 
desperate  trial.  Fortunately  at  this 
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moment  the  peace  of  Venice  with 
Turkey  (1540)  happened  to  attest  his 
honesty  ;  and  in  July  the  death  of 
John  Zapolya  left  an  infant  son, 
ignorant  of  the  mortgage  on  his  in- 
heritance, to  contest  the  crown  his 
father  had  formally  renounced.  With 
Hungary  open  again,  Venice  reconciled, 
England  and  France  not  yet  definitely 
lost,  and  Germany  more  Lutheran  than 
before,  Rincon  persuaded  Solirnan  that 
still  there  was  some  hope  of  the  Liberal 
League.  His  influence  was  so  great 
that  Soliman  finally  consented  to 
reconcile  himself  with  France ;  but 
Rincon,  and  Rincon  only,  must,  he 
declared,  undertake  the  negotiation. 
So,  with  a  desperate  task  behind  and 
a  difficult  one  before,  Captain  Rincon 
left  Constantinople.  He  arrived  at 
Venice,  ill  and  weary  with  stormy 
travel,  early  in  January,  1541.  There 
he  met  a  certain  noble  Venetian,  son 
of  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  Cesare  Fregoso, 
also  interested  in  Oriental  matters  ; 
and  in  his  company  Captain  Rincon 
made  the  difficult  and  hazardous 
journey  that,  in  those  times  of  jealousy 
and  division,  separated  Liberal  Venice 
from  once  Liberal  Paris. 


V. 

When  Rincon  with  his  companion, 
Cesare  Fregoso,  arrived  in  Paris,  they 
found  the  King  as  discontented  with  the 
Emperor  as  they  themselves  could  be. 
For  Charles  had  kept  none  of  his  pro- 
mises with  regard  to  Milan ;  and  when 
he  was  reminded  of  his  offer,  declared, 
after  his  manner,  that  he  had  never 
said  it.  Besides,  added  he,  how  could  I 
yield  you  Milan,  a  fief  of  the  Empire, 
without  the  consent  of  my  electors ; 
when  you,  though  bound  by  solemn 
treaties,  refused  me  Burgundy  because 
of  the  reluctance  of  the  notables  ? 
"  And  indeed  I  will  do  him  this  much 
honour  ",  observes  the  shrewd  Martin 
du  Bellay,  "  I  believe  that  had  he  lost 
the  battle  he  would  have  kept  his  faith 
with  the  King,  hoping  for  aid  and 
succour ;  but  since  he  very  easily 
reduced  the  Gantois,  why  should  he 


remember  France "  ?  This  was  the 
natural  point  of  view  of  the  ironic 
and  irritated  Liberal  who  all  along 
had  foreseen  what  would  come  of  it ; 
but  Francis,  who  had  been  thoroughly 
and  doubly  duped,  both  by  Mont- 
morency  and  by  the  Emperor  him- 
self, took  the  matter  more  indig- 
nantly. When  Fregoso  told  him  of 
the  disgust  of  Venice,  when  Rincon 
assured  him  of  the  alienation  of  the 
Turk,  when  it  became  evident  that 
England,  afraid  of  being  forestalled, 
was  herself  going  over  to  the  Emperor's 
camp,  Francis  knew  no  words  for  his 
own  blindness  or  for  the  fatal  clever- 
ness of  the  Emperor's  manoeuvre.  He 
disgraced  Montmorency  :  he  promised 
his  niece  in  marriage  to  the  Emperor's 
special  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Cleves ; 
and,  though  nothing  definite  as  yet 
could  be  done  with  England,  he  at 
once  despatched  Fregoso  to  Venice  and 
Rincon  to  Constantinople  with  papers 
— with  no  one  will  ever  know  what 
special  private  messages  of  alliance  and 
apology,  what  promises  for  the  future, 
what  menaces  to  Charles  ! 

Rincon  and  Fregoso  were  to  travel 
together  as  far  as  Venice,  even  as  they 
had  travelled  home  ;  the  former  there- 
fore, for  once,  instead  of  travelling 
almost  unattended  and  in  public  ves- 
sels, experienced  the  comfort  and  ease 
of  a  great  person's  progress.  For 
Cesare  Fregoso  was  a  young  cavalier 
of  much  importance,  somewhat  tar- 
nished in  Italy  and  suspected  of  sell- 
ing the  secrets  of  Venice  to  the  King 
of  France  ;  and  yet  not  so  much  so 
but  that  he  was  chosen  as  the  most 
honourable  ambassador  to  the  Doge 
and  Signory.  Fregoso  was,  as  we  have 
said,  a  nobleman  of  Genoa,  son  of  the 
Doge  there,  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
great  Condottiere,  Guido  Rangoni,  and 
like  him  in  the  service  of  France. 
He  was,  in  short,  one  of  the  many 
Italians  who  looked  to  France  to  rescue 
Italy  from  the  Emperor ;  one  of  the 
many  Italians  who  saw,  some  centuries 
too  soon,  that  France  alone  could  aid 
their  country  to  make  herself  a  nation. 
His  family  had  ever  been  Guelph,  that 
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is  to  say  anti -imperial  and  democratic. 
Fregoso  himself  had  been  educated  at 
the  Court  of  France  ;  and  both  by  his 
personal  friendship  with  Francis,  and 
by  the  hereditary  principles  of  his 
house,  it  was  his  natural  wish  to  see 
the  King  of  France,  and  not  the 
Emperor,  master  of  northern  Italy. 

In  1537  Fregoso  had  fought  long 
and  well  against  the  imperial  forces 
under  Del  Guasto ;  and  now,  as  a  man 
committed  to  anti-imperial  principles, 
Francis  sent  him  to  Venice,  herself 
newly  reconciled  to  the  Porte,  in  order 
to  re-integrate  the  League.  At  the 
same  moment*  as  we  know,  he  sent 
Rincon  to  the  Porte  where  Soliman 
had  already  promised  to  look  favour- 
ably on  his  proposals. 

Towards  the  middle  of  June  Rincon 
and  Fregoso  arrived  at  Lyons,  and 
there  they  decided  to  make  a  halt  of  a 
few  days,  Rincon  having  to  wind  up 
some  necessary  affairs,  while  Fregoso 
went  on  alone  as  far  as  Susa,  in  order 
to  review  his  company  of  men-at-arms 
which,  for  the  moment,  was  stationed 
at  that  place.  This  arrangement  made 
the  two  ambassadors  a  few  days  longer 
on  their  way  to  Venice  than  had 
entered  into  the  calculations  either  of 
themselves  or  of  their  enemies.  Owing 
to  this  delay  before  they  had  quitted 
French  territory  Guillaume  du  Bellay, 
the  King's  Lieutenant-General  in  Pied- 
mont, heard  a  rumour  that  the  Em- 
peror, notwithstanding  that  he  was  at 
peace  with  France,  had  given  orders  to 
Del  Guasto  that  the  two  ambassadors 
should  be  murdered  in  Lombardy  on 
their  way  to  Venice.  The  news  was 
no  sooner  received  than  he  sent  post- 
haste to  Rincon  and  Fregoso  not  to 
pass  beyond  Rivoli  in  Piedmont  before 
they  should  have  taken  counsel  with 
him. 

Rincon  and  Fregoso  met  again  at 
Susa;  they  set  out  together  for  the 
little  town  of  liivoli,  six  Italian 
miles  from  Turin,  and  arrived 
there  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1541. 
Du  Bellay  set  off  to  meet  them, 
and  rode  up  about  midnight  the  same 
evening,  bringing  with  him  some 


trusted  officers  and  the  spies  he  had 
sent  out  on  all  sides  to  sound  the  inten- 
tions of  Del  Guasto.  All  these  unani- 
mously declared  that  the  Emperor's 
agent  had  already  laid  an  ambush 
some  way  down  the  river  Po.  Nothing 
could  be  simpler,  said  Du  Bellay,  than 
that  the  ambassadors  should  change 
their  route  ;  it  was  indeed  their  plain 
duty,  since  not  their  lives  alone  but 
the  secrets  of  the  King  were  in  danger. 
He  had  provided  for  all.  Among  the 
motley  crowd  of  spies  and  officers  who 
had  accompanied  him  to  Rivoli  there 
was  a  young  Milanese  nobleman,  Her- 
cules Visconti,  who  undertook  to  guide 
the  two  ambassadors  by  night  through 
secret  ways,  from  castle  to  castle  of  his 
family,  in  such  a  way  that  on  the  Sun- 
day night  they  should  reach  Piacenza, 
friendly  ground  to  France  and  still 
(until  1545)  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Church. 

But  to  Du  Bellay's  great  surprise 
and  even  indignation,  neither  of  the 
ambassadors  was  easy  to  convince. 
Fregoso,  as  we  know,  had  fought  in 
person  against  Del  Guasto,  whom  he 
esteemed  an  honourable  soldier,  incap- 
able of  so  base  an  act  as  to  assassinate 
the  ambassadors  of  a  king  with  whom 
his  master  was  formally  at  peace.  He 
therefore  exclaimed  that  no  calumny 
should  persuade  him  to  change  his 
plans  ;  and  insisted  that  Du  Bellay, 
instead  of  sending  him  to  Piacenza, 
should  lend  him  a  couple  of  boats  to 
take  himself  and  his  escort  down  the 
Po.  It  was  an  awkward  moment  for 
Captain  Rincon.  He  was  in  reality 
travelling  in  the  ample  escort  of  Fre- 
goso, therefore  though  in  reality  the 
captain  saw  but  too  much  judgment 
in  Du  Bellay's  words,  he  did  not  ven- 
ture on  any  remonstrance,  not  feeling 
persuaded  that  the  new  plan  itself  was 
any  safer,  and  not  liking  to  persuade  his 
companion  to  undertake,  because  of 
his  own  alarm,  the  risks  and  hard- 
ships of  Visconti's  plan.  Moreover, 
Rincon  was  himself  so  ailing  and  so 
corpulent,  that  it  was  doubtful  if  he 
could  support  a  journey  on  horseback. 
We  have  seen  how  at  Venice  in  the 
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spring  he  had  preferred  the  risk  of 
capture  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  pains 
of  travel.  The  same  thing  happened 
again  ;  rather  than  displease  his  com- 
panion or  tax  his  own  endurance, 
Rincon,  with  a  truly  Spanish  mixture 
of  fatalism,  courtesy,  indolence,  and 
courage,  consented  to  the  easy  journey 
down  the  Po  towards  the  Adriatic. 

But  one  thing  Du  Bellay  obtained 
from  them  at  last.  The  two  ambas- 
sadors consented  that  Yisconti  should 
take,  if  not  themselves,  at  least  their 
papers  and  despatches  round  by  Pia- 
cenza  in  safety,  and  restore  them  in 
Venice.  So,  if  the  Emperor  laid  an 
ambush  and  took  Rincon  and  Fregoso 
on  •  the  Po,  it  would  be  but  their 
lives  that  he  would  gain.  And  if, 
instead,  Visconti  fell  a  victim  to 
treachery,  the  two  men  knew  their 
message  and  could  none  the  less  de- 
liver it  at  Venice  and  at  Constanti- 
nople. This  was  all  that  the  energy, 
the  reason,  and  the  entreaties  of  Du 
Bellay  could  procure. 

Having  rested  one  day  at  Rivoli,  on 
Saturday  the  ambassadors  and  their 
suite  embarked,  Rincon  and  Fregoso 
in  the  first  boat,  and  their  escort  in 
the  second,  making  a  party  of  sixteen 
or  twenty  persons.  Du  Bellay  bade 
them  adieu  at  Verolengo  and  returned 
to  Turin.  All  day  and  all  night,  for 
four  and  twenty  hours,  the  embassy 
sailed  down  the  Po  until  they  reached 
a  little  place  two  miles  below  Cassale. 
Thence,  after  a  short  rest,  they  set 
out  again  and  came  about  noonday  to 
a  village  called  Piaga  di !  Cantalupo, 
about  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Ticino  and  therefore  not  far  from 
Pavia.  Here,  suddenly,  two  other 
vessels,  filled  with  men-at-arms, 
boarded  the  boat  of  the  ambassadors, 
slaying  at  once  both  Rincon  and  Fre- 
goso. But  the  other  boat,  where  most 
of  the  escort  were,  pushed  ashore  un- 
noticed ;  and  the  servants  remained 
hidden  in  a  wood  till  night  fell  and 
then  escaped  in  safety. 


The  greatest  pains  were  taken  to  keep 
the  deed  secret.  Rincon  and  Fregoso,  as 
we  know,  were  killed  at  once  ;  such  of 
their  servants  as  were  captured,  the 
boatmen,  and  even  the  soldiers  and  the 
boatmen  of  Del  Guasto's  own  party, 
were  taken  that  night  by  secret  ways 
and  thrown  into  the  castle  of  Pavia. 
Thus  without  any  scandal  the  Emperor 
and  his  agents  hoped  to  suppress  the 
dangerous  embassy  of  Francis. 

But  they  had  not  reckoned  with  Du 
Bellay.  Already  he  suspected  treachery, 
and  when  no  news  was  heard  of  the 
two  ambassadors  at  Venice,  he  set  his 
spies  again  upon  Del  €!-uasto's  track. 
By  means  of  the  escaped  servants  or 
by  some  other  way  Du  Bellay  ascer- 
tained that  the  escort  of  the  ambassa- 
dors were  lying  in  the  lowermost 
dungeons  of  the  castle  of  Pavia.  That 
discovered,  he  found  means  to  introduce 
a  body  of  men  with  muffled  files  into 
the  moat  at  night.  They  filed  away 
the  bars  of  the  dungeon  in  the  dark, 
and  led  the  prisoners  by  stealth  to 
Turin ;  "  a  thing  ",  writes  Martin  du 
Bellay,  who  leaves  this  record,  "which 
was  not  done  without  great  expense 
and  vigilance  ". 

Now  with  the  eye-witnesses  under 
his  hand,  Du  Bellay  found  it  easy  to 
avenge  his  murdered  friends.  First  he 
discovered  a  certain  Captain  Paulin  de 
la  Garde  to  carry  their  papers  to 
Venice  and  the  Turk.  Secondly  he 
persuaded  Francis  to  proclaim  to  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  to  the  East  the 
treachery  of  Charles  towards  a  nation 
with  whom  he  was  at  truce.  Thus  by 
his  death  even  as  by  his  life  Rincon 
kept  his  master  for  a  moment  longer 
from  the  fatal  paths  of  Spain.  The 
Truce  of  Nice  was  broken  :  Soliman 
was  appeased  :  open  war  broke  out 
again  between  the  French  and  the 
Empire  ;  and  Rincon  and  Fregoso  were 
avenged. 

A.  M.  F.  ROBINSON 

(Madame  James  Darmesteter). 
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ONE  summer  evening  a  rather 
disreputable-looking  individual  stood 
regarding  the  Thames  from  London 
Bridge.  On  his  head  was  a  broad  soft 
hat,  so  artfully  kneaded  and  cocked 
that  it  seemed  to  claim  for  its  owner 
the  possession  of  superior  intelligence. 
Had  it  not  been  that  the  coat  upon  his 
back  was  pointedly  suggestive  of  po- 
verty, one  might  almost  have  been  led 
to  mistake  him  for  a  high  dignitary 
in  some  imposing  body.  He  stood  with 
his  elbows  resting  upon  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge,  and  his  hands  clasped  be- 
hind his  head.  He  was  not  a  Socialist, 
yet  he  claimed  to  be  a  philosopher.  When 
his  mind  had  been  unusually  active 
during  the  day,  he  loved  to  stand  on 
the  bridge  at  sunset  and  unbosom  him- 
self to  the  river.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred an  argument,  but  that  was  not 
always  available ;  those  whom  he 
deemed  worthy  his  strife  being  remark- 
ably few.  Occasionally,  when  hard 
pressed  by  a  shrewder  head  than  his 
own,  he  would  imitate  the  malpractices 
of  the  hermit  crab,  and  retreat  into 
the  shell  of  some  author  deceased, 
where  he  had  the  advantage  that 
sometimes  comes  from  being  better 
read  than  your  friends.  On  his  own 
peculiar  subject,  however,  he  was  in- 
vincible. After  much  consideration, 
he  had  named  his  favourite  theme,  the 
Philosophy  of  Pessimism  and  the 
Pessimism  of  Culture.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  even  from  one  claiming  the 
mighty  title  of  Philosopher,  his  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  generally  favoured 
the  suspicion  that  it  had  been  concocted 
simply  as  a  basis  for  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. This  person,  then,  standing  on 
the  bridge,  mused. 

' '  The  only  luxury  which  Misery  allows 
her  victims  is  a  sneer.  A  sneer  may 
be  roughly  described  as  the  suicide  of 
a  smile.  There  is  imprinted  on  its 
once  fair  aspect  a  mixed  and  ugly 


expression  of  failure,  fear,  and  fury. 
Yet  all  sneers  have  not  all  the  same 
history.  Endeavour  to  smile  when 
your  mouth  is  stringent  with  acid,  and 
you  do  something  very  different.  Thus 
Sniffins  sneers  because  he  has  a  foul 
mouth,  and  cannot  help  doing  so. 
Sometimes  he  even  intends  to  be 
friendly,  but  fate  (or  his  mouth)  is 
against  him.  I  know  Sniffins  and 
I  know  myself,  and  there  are  many 
others  of  the  same  kidney  whom  I  do 
not,  and  have  no  wish  to  know.  For 
myself,  I  sneer  because,  as  I  have 
already  said,  it  is  the  only  luxury 
which  Misery  allows  her  victims.  I 
am  not,  I  may  say,  so  bitter  as  Snif- 
fins, for  the  simple  reason  that  I  am 
more  philosophical.  But  I  must  guard 
myself  from  misapprehension.  Could 
any  one  overhear  me,  they  would  cry, 
'  Ah  !  you  are  a  pessimist.'  '  Grant- 
ed,' I  would  reply.  '  But  not  your 
literary  pessimist,  not  your  snivelling 
pessimist,  not  one  of  your  pessimistic 
precieux.'  Ah !  sublime  Moliere  ! 
how  quickly  could  you  have  sympath- 
ized with  me — you  who  knew  men 
and  laughed  at  them  but  never  de- 
spised them,  as  unfortunately  I  do. 
My  weakness  in  this  respect  would 
have  exposed  me  also  to  your  laughter. 
Alas !  we  cannot  all  possess  genius, 
nor  can  every  one  have  a  king  for  his 
friend.  My  case,  even  you  would 
admit,  is  peculiar.  Once  I  was  admired, 
sought  after,  even  loved  by  somebody. 
Now  I  am  sordid,  disreputable,  regard- 
ed of  nobody.  I  do  not  complain  of 
disillusion  so  much  as  of  physical  dis- 
comfort. I  am  come  to  this  pretty 
pass,  that  whereas  when  I  was  pros- 
perous I  had  one  friend — myself,  now 
I  have  none.  Yet  Timon's  rage  be  far 
from  me  !  Low  as  I  am,  I  will  never 
condescend  to  hate  what  formerly  I 
laughed  at,  but  enjoyed.  Nor  am  I 
a  Thersites — spiteful  cur — hiring  out 
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my  bitterness  as  another  does  her 
charms.  No  !  Give  me  a  crust  and  a 
sip  of  wine,  a  clean-swept  door-step 
warmed  by  the  sun  in  some  quiet 
street,  and  a  literary  pessimist  sitting 
at  my  feet,  and  he  who  brought  me 
there  to  hear  me  curse  life  will  have 
bitter  reason  to  complain,  '  Behold, 
you  have  blessed  it.'  I  am  such  an 
one,  that  if  Horace  had  never  known 
Maecenas,  and  had  taken  to  the  gutter 
by  a  choice  that  wore  the  aspect  of 
necessity  to  deceive  him,  I  think  he 
might  have  deigned  to  shake  me  by 
the  hand.  I  rail  with  good  reason, 
but  not  always  bitterly,  and  mostly 
without  malice.  I  am  discontented 
with  my  lot,  yet  I  pride  myself  justly 
on  my  equanimity.  My  philosophy 
makes  me  superior  to  the  position 
which  I  am  forced  to  occupy  in  society, 
but  it  is  none  the  lesstheveritablefruit 
of  that  position.  This  is  interesting. 
The  futility  of  life  no  longer  affords 
me  food  for  mournful  reflections,  be- 
cause having  tried  everything  and 
failed  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to 
attempt.  It  is  generally  those  who 
have  not  exhausted  half  the  possi- 
bilities of  success  and  happiness  that 
life  affords  who  have  most  to  say  about 
the  unreachableness  of  things.  Again, 
the  transitoriness  of  life  is  a  consoling 
thought  to  one  who  but  seldom  gets 
any  enjoyment  out  of  it.  That  was 
a  strengthening  thought  to  the  big 
blackguard, 

Come  what  come  may, 
Time  and  the  hour    runs    through    the 
roughest  day. 

Pain  would  be  unendurable  were  we 
not  certain  that  it  cannot  last  for 
ever,  and  so  would  life  be.  I  am  a 
pessimist,  but  not  by  choice.  Mark 
that !  you  dilettanti  imitators.  You 
gloom  upon  life  because  you  imagine 
how  much  better  life  might  be  if  it 
could  go  by  your  ordering;  I  on  the 
contrary  lament  because  I  know 
exactly  how  much  worse  it  is  pos- 
sible for  things  to  be  with  me.  You 
relegate  to  some  distant  date  the  evils 
which  your  genius  anticipates  for  man- 


kind at  large,  or  deplore  rapid  cur- 
rents of  events  which  you  prophesy 
are  hurrying  their  victims  to  certain 
destruction,  but  which  you  yourselves 
calmly  survey  from  a  place  of  safety ; 
I  am  beset  with  troubles,  and  cry 
out  not  caring  who  hears  me.  You 
are  mournfully  musical  over  the  van- 
ishing form  of  Immortality.  It  is 
enough  for  me  if  '  after  life's  fitful 
fever  I  sleep  well.'  Are  you,  indeed, 
pessimists  worthy  of  the  name,  com- 
pared with  one  whose  only  comfort 
is  that  a  luckless  finish  to  a  joyless 
day  makes  at  least  an  end  of  it  ? 
Ah !  Barty !  where  is  the  good  of 
heaping  up  the  agony  when  you  are 
alone  1  Be  candid  !  I  will,  though 
it  goes  against  the  grain.  Yes,  I 
have  to  confess  that  the  only  hind- 
rance to  my  perfect  calm  are  the 
amorous  visits  of  the  slut  Expectation. 
I  go  to  sleep  with  my  head  upon  a 
stone  and  with  the  pattering  of  gen- 
tle rain  for  a  lullaby ;  and  lo !  I 
awaken  in  the  morning  with  her  soft 
arms  round  my  neck  and  her  whisper 
in  my  ear  that  on  that  day  for  certain 
Fortune  is  coming  to  visit  me.  Of 
course  I  do  not  believe  her ;  still  it  is 
annoying.  Certainly  I  do  not  regret 
that  as  I  grow  older  her  visits  are 
becoming  less  frequent ;  I  feel  but  the 
more  philosophical." 

So  he  rambled  on.  Just  then  some 
one  paused  near  him.  The  new-comer 
was  well  dressed  and  had  an  air  of 
distinction  about  him,  as  of  pride  con- 
tinually lapsing  to  the  verge  of  con- 
firmed melancholy  and  suddenly  jerking 
itself  alive  again.  They  had  once  been 
friends ;  and  when  their  eyes  met,  for 
an  instant  they  seemed  to  recognize 
the  fact,  then  as  suddenly  to  forget  it. 
As  the  silence  grew  between  them, 
they  each  became  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  watching  the  river.  At 
last  the  new-comer's  thoughts  took 
utterance  thus. 

"  Life  is  so  transitory,  illusory, 
anonymous.  Here  to-day,  gone  to- 
morrow ;  so  much  attempted,  so  little 
done ;  for  ever  nameless.  What 
matters  it  that  all  our  lives  through, 
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like  obedient  slaves,  we  toil  to  lay 
something  upon  the  world's  altar  ?  The 
hand  that  offers  withers  with  the  gift. 
As  the  Present  issues  radiant  from  the 
womb  of  the  Past,  life  comes  trippingly 
forward  and  promises  priceless  king- 
doms that  shall  never  perish.  And 
scarcely  is  the  promise  spoken  before 
part  of  it  is  withdrawn;  and  all 
through  the  brief  space  of  a  few  years 
it  is  one  sad  story  of  relinquished 
hopes.  The  soldier  dreams  of  glory, 
and  it  comes  to  him  glimmering  faintly 
through  a  mist  of  blood  and  with  '  a 
sound  of  lamentation.'  The  poet  hopes 
for  immortality  in  the  realms  that  his 
songs  have  peopled.  Alas !  do  not 
even  the  Immortals  die?  The  statesman 
receives  the  homage  of  a  nation.  Then 
the  Silences  receive  him ;  and  his  acts, 
his  innumerable  acts,  whether  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent — who  can  say  what 
they  are? — work  themselves  out  so 
differently  from  what  he  had  expected, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be- 
come as  useless  as  he  is  himself.  And 
the  religious  sceptics  and  the  common 
people  shriek  of  doing  one's  duty  and 
thinking  of  that  only.  But  faith  1  in 
these  days  what  is  duty  1 " 

"  Go  it,"  murmured  the  shabby  man, 
rubbing  his  hands  softly. 

"  And  the  lesser  tragedies  of  life 
that  the  world  seldom  hears  of,  how 
unspeakably  bitter  they  are  !  High 
promise  dwindling  down  to  impotence, 
till  Love's  eyes  swim  sick  at  the  sight ; 
Love  herself  blasted  in  her  bloom;  Hope 
ruthlessly  deflowered  ;  the  despair  of 
emptied  hearts.  If  the  Graces  must 
be  separated,  if  Love  has  limbs  distinct 
from  Hope's,  and  an  embroidered  gar- 
ment all  her  own,  then  may  we  never 
have  to  choose  between  them  !  Yet — 
it  is  a  sad  confession — the  heart  can 
live  without  love,  but  not  without 
hope.  We  talk  glibly  of  despair ;  one 
glimpse  of  the  hideous  spectre  shatters 
the  tongue ;  those  whom  it  embraces 
— die.  It  is  in  life  as  it  is  in  art,  to 
bring  out  the  sunshine  the  shadows 
must  be  deepened.  What  a  wonderful 
picture  life  presents  to  us  !  Here  we 
see  happy  faces  whose  smiling  light 


need  not  fear  comparison  with  that  of 
the  orb  of  day  itself ;  and  there  is 
hideous  darkness  that  makes  night 
luminous.  And  our  most  comforting 
philosophy  is  that  without  both  we  can 
have  neither.  But  even  where  the 
sunlight  is  brightest,  suddenly  an 
eye  quickens  with  agony  that  does  not 
pass,  and  there  another  glazes  in  death. 
And  in  the  region  where  darkness 
crouches,  a  sunbeam — a  mote  of  light 
— dances  and  instantly  is  gone,  lost  in 
the  too  great  gloom.  And  the  terror 
of  it  all  is  that  those  whom  we  see 
bathed  in  light  know  nothing  of  it, 
and  those  whom  night  seems  to  swallow 
are  yet  not  blind.  Just  as  when  in 
the  evening  the  sun  sinks  beyond  the 
headland,  those  to  westward  of  us  on 
the  sea  are  smitten  with  his  falling 
sceptre  that  fails  by  so  little  to  touch 
us  also,  while  those  to  eastward  seem 
lost  in  the  twilight.  We  are  all  alike 
deceived." 

"  What  a  sweet  specimen  I  have 
come  across,"  murmured  the  shabby 
one.  Then  aloud  "  Ahem  !  Mr. " 

"  Opaline  is  my  name,"  returned  the 
other  graciously. 

"  Ah !  the  name  of  Opaline  is  well 
known.  Mine  is  Black,  at  your 
service.  Mr.  Bartholomew  Black, 
pessimist.  Your  thoughts  are  suggest- 
ive, Mr.  Opaline ;  they  stir  one.  To 
have  one's  name  writ  in  water,  that  is 
to  be  anonymous.  To  leave  footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time  proves  at  least 
that  you  did  not  die  there,  but  it  is  to 
be  anonymous  sooner  or  later,  for  the 
tide  comes  in.  We,  the  myriads, 
scramble  and  scrape  and  snap  just 
where  the  waters  of  Oblivion  turn  to 
flow  shoreward.  It  does  not  take  long 
to  put  a  stop  to  our  screaming — and  a 
good  thing  too — but  we  take  our  re- 
venge sometimes  by  floating  on  the 
surge." 

"  It  is  all  inexpressibly  sad,"  sighed 
Mr.  Opaline. 

"  So  it  is,"  rejoined  Mr.  Black. 
"  The  big  tragedies  that  you  talked 
about  so  splendidly  are  too  big  for  me 
to  comprehend.  But  those  minor 
tragedies  of  life,  Mr.  Opaline,  what 
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business  have  you  to  be  drivelling  over 
them  ?  Were  you  once  a  youth  of 
high  promise,  and  are  Love's  eyes  at 
this  moment  swimming  sick  at  the 
sight  of  you1?  Has  your  own  sweet 
love  been  blasted  in  its  bloom  ?  Have 
all  your  hopes  been  ruthlessly  de- 
flowered 1  Is  your  great  heart  at  this 
moment  quite  empty  and  yet  full  of 
despair  1  Out  upon  you,  sir,  for  a 
sham !  a  maudlin,  hypocritical,  dis- 
honest quack  !  "  Black  trembled  in 
his  wrath. 

"I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Black,"  said  the 
other  calmly,  "  that  if  I  am  to  continue 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
you  must  moderate  your  zeal." 

"  True,"  replied  Mr.  Black,  "  and  I 
humbly  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  been 
very  abstemious  lately,  and  have  been 
thinking  a  great  deal,  and  am  apt  to  be 
unreasonable.  I  can  assure  you  I  did 
not  mean  what  I  said.  Let  us  return 
to  the  myriads.  Ours  is  a  bad  case, 
and  doubtless  we  ought  to  be  comforted 
in  knowing  that  we  have  your  sym- 
pathy. But  the  truth  is — I  speak 
plainly — your  sympathy  is  of  no  value 
to  us  because  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  you.  To  us  it  seems  that  men  of 
culture  are  not  thorough  enough  to  be 
able  to  give  us  any  real  help.  They 
are  half  of  one  thing  and  half  of 
another.  They  have  much  refinement, 
but  quite  as  much  lassitude.  Their 
interests  are  manifold,  yet  their  in- 
terest in  life  is  scant.  I  say  that  in 
the  face  of  your  Jeremiad.  They  love 
that  blossom  of  every  civilization — 
Art,  but  they  love  little  else.  Indeed, 
they  only  know  life  as  Art  presents  it 
to  them.  They  will  snivel  over  it,  or 
laugh  over  it,  or  delight  in  it,  or 
despise  it ;  what  they  will  not  do  is 
to  come  into  real  contact  with  it. 
They  have  plenty  of  sympathy  with 
human  effort  in  the  past,  and  can 
write  about  it  beautifully,  sparing  no 
effort  to  come  at  the  truth  concerning 
it ;  the  more  obscure  it  is,  the  more  it 
will  interest  them  and  draw  out  all 
their  powers  of  patience,  tolerance, 
and  forbearance.  But  with  human 
effort  in  the  present  their  sympathy 


is  of  a  very  different  strain ;  it  is 
vague  and  dyspeptic,  mournful  and 
inert.  They  profess  to  believe  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man ;  but  their  plea- 
sures are  those  of  a  caste — one  must 
gain  admittance  to  it  before  the  re- 
lationship can  do  any  good." 

"  Your  language,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Opaline,  "  is  that  of  an  embittered  and 
disappointed  man,  and  I  am  afraid — 
plain  speaking  is  what  you  like — of 
an  ignorant  man.  Culture  admits  of 
no  caste ;  it  is  open  to  every  one. 
Certainly  it  presupposes  a  thinking, 
reasonable  creature — one  fully  alive  to 
the  intellectual  riches  of  humanity, 
and  convinced  that  they  are  life's 
choicest  gifts  and  worth  toiling  for. 
Culture  is  an  Alp,  not  a  molehill ;  and 
there  must  be  strenuous  climbing  if 
the  summit  is  to  be  attained." 

"Oh  certainly !  "responded  Mr.  Black. 
"  Culture  is  free  and  so  are  the  moun- 
tains. But  unless  the  cripple  is  carried 
up,  I  fear  he  will  have  to  remain  at 
the  bottom.  The  truth  is  that  in  this 
world  the  cripples  are  left  to  help 
themselves — and  so  they  do.  Two  men 
with  one  leg  apiece,  however,  are  not 
equal  to  one  man  with  two.  So  we 
cripples  do  not  attempt  to  climb,  but 
play  our  little  game  of  chances  at  the 
bottom.  We  miss  the  fine  view,  and 
content  ourselves  with  finding  out 
holes  where  we  can  hide.  Some  of  you 
fine  fellows  think  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  block  up  our  hiding-holes, 
and  then,  you  swear,  we  will  be  seen 
running  like  hares.  So  we  will  if  you 
prepare  better  places  for  us  within  our 
reach.  If  not]  Why,  we  will  make  you 
run.  So  far  I  have  been  speaking 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  myriads, 
and  that  much  of  such  criticism  is 
wide  of  the  point  I  am  very  willing  to 
admit.  Still  there  must  be  some 
ground  for  the  notion,  or  it  surely 
would  not  have  such  wide  acceptance, 
that  men  of  culture  are  simply  intel- 
lectual dandies  good  for  nothing  but 
playing  with  words.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  you  on  that  account,  not  at  all ; 
my  personal  grievance  against  you  is 
that  you  are  developing  a  vein  of  ex- 
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quisite  pessimism  that  threatens  sooner 
or  later  to  leave  us  honest  pessimists 
high  and  dry." 

"  The  myriads,  I  am  afraid,"  replied 
Mr.  Opaline,  "  are  certainly  a  good 
deal  at  sea  in  their  criticism  of  us, 
more  perhaps  than  even  you  are  aware 
of.  You  have  made  the  mistake,  I 
fancy,  of  holding  Culture  responsible 
for,  and  of  even  identifying  it  with, 
the  phrase,  'Art  for  Art's  sake.'  Now 
the  adoption  of  such  a  sentiment  as  a 
rule  of  life  over  and  above  its  evident 
propriety  as  a  rule  of  art  is  not  evi- 
dence, as  many  people  suppose,  of  over- 
cultivation  resulting  in  a  fastidious 
dilettantism,  but  is  rather  an  indica- 
tion of  imperfect  culture;  it  is  pursuing 
life  to  the  end,  as  it  were,  on  a  side 
issue.  Pray,  do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  do  not  despise,  I  believe  with 
all  my  heart  in  the  sentiment  of  'Art 
for  Art's  sake.'  I  am  certain  that  to 
it  in  due  degree  we  owe  all  that  is 
most  excellent  in  poetry,  music,  and 
the  plastic  arts.  Some  persons  object 
that  it  is  as  cowardly — some  even  say 
as  silly — for  any  one  to  take  refuge  in 
Art  and  shut  themselves  up  in  it  so  as 
to  escape  from  the  storms  and  sorrows 
of  the  world,  as  it  was  for  the  saints 
to  betake  themselves  into  the  wilder- 
ness. I  cannot  consider  the  comparison 
well  balanced,  for  the  one  was  a  wilder- 
ness and  the  other  is  not.  As  for 
myself,  I  must  confess  that  I  share 
the  objection  but  slightly,  and  am 
glad  to  pay  for  my  weakness  with  the 
admission  that  to  make  the  sentiment 
'Art  for  Art's  sake '  a  rule  of  life  is  to 
bring  one's  self  under  the  charge  of  im- 
perfect culture.  But  I  should  like,  if 
you  will  give  me  a  minute,  to  extricate 
the  phrase,  considered  solely  as  a  rule 
of  art,  from  your  misapprehension  of 
it.  What  is  beautiful,  Mr.  Black, 
satisfies  and  pleases  just  because  it  is 
beautiful,  and  we  can  assign  no  other 
reason.  The  poet,  the  artist,  the 
musician,  bring  what  is  beautiful  be- 
fore us.  To  accomplish  this  they  must 
give  themselves  up  to  Art  body  and 
soul,  if  one  may  so  speak.  It  is  an  un- 
conscious surrender,  but  it  is  none  the 
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less  a  surrender.  They  stand  between 
life  and  its  infinite  possibilities  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  ideal  loveliness 
which  they  have  created  out  of  it  on 
the  other.  The  world  of  Art  is  simply 
the  world  of  Consciousness,  after  it 
has  passed  through  the  imagination, 
that  potent  and  most  subtle  of  all 
prisms,  and  been  enriched  in  the  pro- 
cess with  all  the  magic  music,  priceless 
wealth  of  colour  and  splendid  imagery 
which  Nature  had  been  slowly  and 
blindly  accumulating  through  genera- 
tions till  the  hour  should  arrive  and 
bring  along  with  it  the  rightful  heir. 
Art  is  not  an  undermaster  in  the  in- 
dustrial school  of  life,  as  some  people 
conceive,  whose  business  is  to  make  us 
well  behaved  boys  by  teaching  us  sing- 
ing, drawing  and  versemaking.  Art 
is  life  ;  but  it  is  life  transfigured. 
Every  noble  emotion  of  which  the 
most  commonplace  person  is  capable 
is  identical  with  Art  in  its  effect  upon 
life.  But  it  is  Art  alone  that  is  capa- 
ble of  magnifying,  elaborating,  per- 
petuating and  preserving  those  best 
and  supreme  moments  of  the  race. 
And  it  is  because  Art  does  all  this 
and  is  what  it  is  that,  like  Virtue,  it 
is  its  own  reward.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
true  meaning  of  the  sentiment  from  the 
artist's  point  of  view.  But  on  our  side 
admiration  may  be  extravagant  and  we 
may  waste  our  enthusiasm  on  what  de- 
serves but  a  passing  glance.  I  have 
heard  some  persons  lay  all  the  stress 
of  their  praise  on  the  fact  that  some 
peculiar  difficulty  had  been  overcome. 
This  is  surely  as  absurd  as  if  a  Ijver 
should  admire  his  mistress  because  she 
has  succeeded  in  being  beautiful — has 
triumphed  over  some  defect.  On  the 
other  hand  the  artist  (using  that  word 
in  its  widest  sense)  may  have  for  his 
object  merely  the  celebration  of  his 
own  skill.  Such  an  one  surely  is  to  be 
but  sparingly  applauded.  One  cannot 
deny  that  he  is  an  artist,  but  certainly 
he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  class.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  these  dunces 
and  their  admirers  who  have  brought 
upon  the  phrase  so  much  abuse,  and 
on  true  and  great  artists  much  un- 
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deserved  opprobrium  from  people  who 
do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  And  they  are  many  and  their 
noise  is  great.  Now,  Mr.  Black,  how 
could  you  make  Culture  identical  with 
what  I  have  been  describing  ?  " 

"How  do  you  know  that  I  make 
them  identical  ? "  growled  Mr.  Black. 
"  I  never  said  as  much  as  to  lead  you 
to  infer  that.  This  much,  however,  I 
will  admit  to  satisfy  you,  that  any 
one,  at  least  I  can  see  that  you  are 
all  very  much  tarred  with  the  same 
brush." 

"Tut,  tut,  my  good  man,  listen  to 
me !  When  all  our  energies  have  free 
play  and  none  are  repressed  that  an- 
other may  have  abnormal  strength, 
then  life  is  pleasant  because  we  are  at 
our  best.  He  is  the  happy  man,  the 
multiplicity  of  whose  interests  finds 
final  expression  not  in  the  language  of 
any  particular  one  but  in  a  heightened 
glow  of  his  whole  nature.  The  chief 
end  of  Culture,  I  imagine,  would  be 
attained  if  for  the  accomplishment 
of  all  the  purposes  of  life  the  powers 
of  our  minds  could  of  themselves  com- 
bine equally  and  freely.  The  Greeks, 
of  all  people  who  have  lived  upon  the 
earth,  seem  to  have  come  nearest  this 
ideal.  As  some  one  has  said,  the 
critics  and  lovers  of  the  works  of 
Phidias  and  of  Apelles,  the  disputants 
and  companions  of  Socrates,  the  crowds 
that  thronged  the  theatre  to  hear  the 
plays  of  the  great  tragedians  who 
appealed  to  the  intellects  of  their 
hearers  in  a  way  that,  perhaps,  Athe- 
nians could  alone  respond  to,  were 
just  the  average  folk  of  the  city." 

"If  this  be  Culture,"  cried  Mr. 
Black,  "  all  the  more  shame,  then,  I 
say,  to  its  croaking  apostles." 

"Ah!  now  we  come  to  your  per- 
sonal grievance,"  continued  Mr. 
Opaline.  "  Culture  and  Pessimism  ! 
Certainly  there  are  many  persons  of 
undoubted  culture  who  groan  over 
the  condition  of  their  countrymen ; 
who  are  only  filled  with  forebodings 
of  evil  when  they  think  of  the  future 
of  humanity,  whether  spelt  with  a  big 
or  a  little  h  ;  who  consider  uncultivated 


human  nature  unlovely  and  even  re- 
pulsive, easily  played  upon  and  turned 
to  base  purposes,  hard  to  elevate  and 
enlighten.  In  the  light  of  the  past 
they  examine  the  present,  and  find 
things  in  a  deplorable  mess.  In  the 
mixed  light  of  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent they  forecast  the  future,  and  find 
it  in  a  condition  even  more  deplorable 
still.  They  lift  up  their  voices  in 
patient  and  majestic  warning  to  their 
generation,  but  are  laughed  down  as 
Cassandras.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
if  to  the  base  mind  the  gender  of  the 
epithet  gave  it  a  peculiar  piquancy. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  men  of 
culture  are  frequently  pessimistic  ? 
But  I  go  further  than  that,  and  say 
that  in  such  matters  Culture  has  as 
much  right  to  croak  as  any  bird  to 
sing." 

"  It  is  a  very  safe  position  to  take 
up,"  replied  Mr.  Black  sarcastically. 
"To  my  mind  you  have  not  a  shred 
of  title  to  support  you  as  against  me, 
and  it  is  I  who  dispute  your  claim. 
Such  pessimism  as  you  vaunt  is  simply 
a  result  of  intellectual  exclusiveness, 
and  of  f  orgetf  ulness  of  a  common  origin 
infinite  in  possibilities.  Humanity  is 
greater  than  any  member  of  it,  and  in 
that  lies  the  remedy  to  your  croaking 
and  the  rebuke  to  your  pride.  Perhaps 
I  can  best  illustrate  my  position  by 
putting  it  in  the  form  of  a  question. 
Why  should  a  living  man  be  miserable  ? 
One  will  say  he  is  miserable  because 
he  aches.  A  pungent  answer.  Yet 
if  he  but  ache  long  enough  he  will 
cease  to  ache.  It  is  a  poor  consola- 
tion for  so  sad  a  plight,  and  if  he 
insist  on  being  a  pessimist  I  am  afraid 
you  will  have  to  come  down,  Mr. 
Opaline,  for  there  is  not  room  for  you 
both.  Another  will  say  he  is  miser- 
able because  he  has  been  disappointed 
of  what  he  desired.  To  be  denied  a 
wish  is  to  be  denied  one  thing  out  of 
a  multitude — all  the  rest  remain ;  he 
must  exhaust  the  list  before  he  comes 
full  upon  misery.  Another  will  say 
he  is  miserable  because  he  has  lost 
what  he  loved.  The  answer  is  bad, 
making  no  account  of  time.  A  better 
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one  would  be,  he  is  miserable  because 
he  has  both  loved  and  lost.    That  man 
might  well  be  a  pessimist  if  he  is  not 
a   scoundrel.     Another,  such  as  you, 
Mr.  Opaline,  will  say  he  is  miserable 
because  things  might  be  ever  so  much 
better.    Will  you  dare  swear  that  you 
are  miserable  on  that  account  ?     You 
will  not.     All  you  do  is  to  regret  it 
tearfully,  musically,  at  all  times,  in  all 
places,  and  in  every  conceivable  man- 
ner.    There  is  one  thing  about  such 
conduct    which    may    give    you    the 
shadow  of  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among 
our  heroic  band,  and  that  is  that  it  is 
the  silliest  and  most  useless  thing  that 
you  can  possibly  do,  while  you  fondly 
imagine  that  it  is  something  mighty 
fine.    Certainly  you  have  been  the  cause 
of  some  silly  fools  committing  suicide, 
but  your   usefulness   has   stopped   at 
that.     One  of  your  own  poets  has  said 
that  there  are  worse  things  on  earth 
than  tears,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  that 
justifies    their    use.      At    any    rate, 
honest   pessimists  never  weep;   it  is 
only  the  false  ones  who  do  that.     The 
true  pessimist   has   a   heart  like  the 
nether  mill-stone.     I  can  give  you  a 
pretty   example   of   that.     As  I  was 
coming    along    here    this   evening   I 
noticed   two  urchins  in  front   of    me 
walking  hand-in-hand.     The  elder  of 
the  two,  as  I  judged  by  his  face,  was 
much  the  slighter,  and,  indeed,  seemed 
a  feeble  little  fellow.    Without  giving 
any  warning  the  younger  and  sturdier 
boy  suddenly  sat  down  and,  refusing 
to   budge,   commenced   weeping   pite- 
ously.     Thereupon  the  other  likewise 
set  up  a  lamentable  howl,  and  putting 
his  little  ragged  arm  round  his  com- 
rade's neck  called  him  by  all  the  en- 
dearing   names    he   could    think    of, 
vainly  endeavouring  at  the  same  time 
to  lift  him  up.     1  presume  they  were 
both  suffering  the  pangs  of   hunger. 


Now,  Mr.  Opaline,  what  would  you 
have  done?  Probably  spoken  a  few 
kind  words  and  given  them  some 
coppers.  I  did  neither,  but  adminis- 
tered to  each  impartially  a  sound  cuff 
on  the  side  of  the  head.  Such  an  act 
coming  from  you  would  have  been 
mere  brutality ;  in  me  it  was  highly 
proper.  I  knew  that  my  plight  was 
worse  than  theirs,  therefore  I  could 
rebuke  them.  I  played  the  part  to- 
wards them  of  a  stern  but  humane 
pedagogue  in  the  school  of  Necessity. 
The  brats  seemed  to  know  this,  for 
they  immediately  trotted  off  in  silence. 
Let  this  little  incident  emphasize  the 
distinction  between  your  pessimism 
and  mine.  I  refrain  from  elaborating 
the  point." 

"  Give  me  your  own  answer  to  your 
own  question,"  cried  Opaline  im- 
patiently, "  for  I  must  be  going." 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Black.  "  The  only  reason  why  a  living 
man  should  be  miserable,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  only  reason  why  pessimists 
like  myself  still  continue  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  is  that  it  is  their  own 
deliberate  choice.  Just  the  other  night 
an  honest  pessimist — I  know  him  well 
— let  himself  slip  over  this  very  bridge. 
His  last  conscious  act,  he  has  told  me 
since,  was  to  regret  his  haste.  '  What 
a  fool  I  am,'  quoth  he,  as  he  quitted 
hold.  The  true  pessimist  hobnobs 
with  death,  and  holds  to  him  as  a 
last  resource  to  be  run  to  when  life 
has  grown  the  greater  evil  of  the 
two.  When  the  scales  are  almost 
equal,  pessimists  like  my  friend  will 
now  and  again  make  a  mistake.  They 
are  the  martyrs  of  pessimism;  they 
die  with  a  regret  on  their  lips.  Could 
anything  be  more  cruel  to  a  pessi- 
mist ? " 

Bartholomew  Black  looked  up,  but 
Opaline  was  gone. 
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THE    STORY    OF    A    SCOTCH    FAMILY,    SEVENTY    YEARS    AGO. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ROBBIE  went  away  next  morning 
very  early,  before  the  October  day  was 
fairly  afloat  in  the  skies.  They  had 
no  carriage  at  Drumcarro  except  "  the 
gig,"  and  it  was  perched  up  in  this 
high  conveyance,  looking  very  red  with 
tears  and  blue  with  cold,  that  the 
household,  all  standing  round  the  door, 
saw  the  last  of  the  boy  mounted  beside 
his  father,  with  a  large  portmanteau 
standing  uncomfortably  between  them. 
His  other  baggage  had  been  sent  off 
in  the  cart  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Jock  as  a  great  favour  accompanying 
the  carter,  to  the  great  envy  and  wrath 
of  Jamie,  who  thought  it  hard  that  he 
should  miss  such  a  "  ploy,"  and  could 
see  no  reason  why  his  brother  should 
be  preferred  because  he  was  two  years 
older.  Jamie  stood  at  the  horse's  head 
looking  as  like  a  groom  as  he  could 
make  himself,  while  his  father  made 
believe  to  hold  in  the  steady  honest 
mare  who  knew  the  way  as  well  as  he 
did,  and  was  as  little  troubled  by  any 
superfluous  fun  or  friskiness.  Mrs. 
Douglas  had  remained  in  bed  dissolved 
in  tears,  and  her  boy  had  taken  his 
leave  of  her  in  those  congenial  cir- 
cumstances. "  Be  a  good  lad,  Robbie, 
and  sometimes  think  upon  your  poor 
mother,  that  will  never  live  to  see  you 
again."  "  Oh,  mother,  but  I'll  be 
back  long  before  that,"  he  cried 
vaguely,  doing  his  best  to  behave  like 
a  man,  but  breaking  out  in  a  great 
burst  of  a  sob,  as  she  fell  back  weeping 
upon  her  pillows.  The  girls  at  the 
door  were  in  different  developments  of 
sorrow,  Mary  using  her  handkerchief 
with  demonstration,  Kirsteen  with  her 
eyes  lucid  and  large  with  unshed  tears 
through  which  everything  took  an 
enlarged,  uncertain  outline,  and  little 
Jeanie  by  turns  crying  and  laughing 


as  her  attention  was  distracted  from 
Robbie  going  away  to  Jamie  standing 
with  his  little  legs  wide  apart  at  the 
mare's  respectable  head.  Robbie  was 
not  at  all  sorry  to  go  away  :  his  heart 
was  throbbing  with  excitement  and 
anticipation  of  all  the  novelties  before 
him  ;  but  he  was  only  eighteen,  and 
it  was  also  full  for  the  moment  of 
softer  emotions.  Marg'ret  stood  be- 
hind the  girls,  taller  than  any  of  them, 
with  her  apron  to  her  eyes.  She  was 
the  last  person  upon  whom  his  look 
rested  as  his  father  called  out,  "  Stand 
away  from  her  head ",  as  if  honest 
Mally  had  been  a  hunter,  and  with  a 
friendly  touch  of  the  whip  stirred  the 
mare  into  motion.  Robbie  looked  back 
at  the  gray  house,  the  yellow  birches 
waving  in  the  winds,  the  hillside  be- 
yond, and  the  group  round  the  door, 
and  waved  his  hand  and  could  not 
speak.  But  he  was  not  sorry  to  go 
away.  It  was  the  aim  of  all  his 
breeding,  the  end  looked  forward  to 
for  many  years.  "It's  me  the  next," 
said  Jock,  who  was  waiting  at  Inver- 
alton,  from  which  place  by  fishing- 
smack  and  coach  Robbie  was  to  pursue 
his  way  to  Glasgow  and  the  world. 
Travellers  had  but  few  facilities  in 
those  days:  the  rough  fishing  boat 
across  the  often  angry  loch  ;  the  coach 
that  in  October  did  not  run  "  every 
lawful  day,"  but  only  at  intervals ;  the 
absence  of  all  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion would  grievously  affect  the  young 
men  nowadays  who  set  out  in  a 
sleeping  carriage  from  the  depths  of 
the  Highlands  to  take  their  berths  in 
a  P.  and  0.  Robbie  thought  of  none 
of  these  luxuries  which  were  not  yet 
invented.  His  parting  from  his  father 
and  brother  was  not  emotional  :  all 
that  had  been  got  over  when  the  group 
about  the  doors  had  waved  their 
last  good-bye.  He  was  more  anxious 
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about  the  portmanteaux,  upon  which 
he  looked  with  honest  pride,  and  which 
contained  among  many  other  things 
the  defective  half-dozen  of  handker- 
chiefs. Ronald  Drummond  met  him 
at  the  side  of  the  loch  with  his  boxes, 
which  contained  a  more  ample  outfit 
than  Robbie's  and  the  sword-case 
which  had  been  in  the  Peninsula,  a 
distinction  which  drew  all  eyes.  "  It's 
me  the  next ",  Jock  shouted  as  a 
parting  salutation,  as  the  brown  sail 
was  hoisted  and  the  boat,  redolent  of 
herrings,  carried  the  two  adventurers 
away. 

"  Weel,"said  Marg'ret,  "the  laddie's 
gane,  and  good  go  with  him.  It's  ane 
less  to  think  of  and  fend  for.  And 
we  must  just  all  go  back  to  our  work. 
Whoever  comes  or  whoever  goes,  I 
have  aye  my  dinner  to  think  of,  and 
the  clean  clothes  to  be  put  into  the 
drawers,  and  the  stockings  to  darn  a' 
the  same." 

"  If  you'll  put  an  iron  to  the  fire, 
Marg'ret,  I'll  come  and  do  the  collars," 
said  Mary,  "  he  was  always  so  particu- 
lar, poor  Robbie.  There  will  be  no 
fyke  now  with  trying  to  please  him." 

"I  cannot  settle  to  work,"  said 
Kirsteen,  "  and  I  will  not.  I'm  not 
just  a  machine  for  darning  stockings. 
I  wish  I  was  Robbie  going  out  into 
the  world." 

"  Oh,  Kirsteen,  come  and  see  the 
rabbits  he  gave  me,"  said  Jeanie. 
"  He  would  not  trust  one  of  them  to 
the  boys,  but  gave  them  to  me.  Come 
and  take  them  some  lettuce  leaves.  It 
will  keep  us  in  mind  of  Robbie." 
There  was  perhaps  some  danger  that 
the  recollection  of  the  brother  departed 
would  not  last  very  long.  So  many 
had  gone  before  him  and  there  were 
still  others  to  go. 

But  Kirsteen  avoided  Jeanie  and 
the  rabbits  and  suddenly  remembered 
something  she  had  to  get  at  the 
"merchant's,"  which  was  a  full  mile 
off — worsted  for  her  mother's  knitting 
and  needles  for  herself,  who  was 
always,  to  the  reprobation  of  the  elder 
members  of  the  family,  losing  her 
needles.  She  was  glad  to  represent  to 


herself  that  this  errand  was  a  neces- 
sity, for  a  house  without  needles  how 
can  that  be  1  and  poor  mother  would 
be  more  dependent  than  ever  on  every- 
thing being  right   for   her  work,  on 
this    melancholy   day.     It    was    still 
quite  early,  about  nine  o'clock,  and  it 
was  with  a  compunction  that  Kirsteen 
gave   herself   the   indulgence  of    this 
walk.     A   morning   away  from  work 
seemed  to  her  almost  an  outrage  upon 
life,  only  to  be  excused  by  the  circum- 
stances   and     the    necessity    of     the 
errand.     She  walked  along  the  familiar 
road  not  noting  where  she  went,  her 
thoughts     far    away,    following    the 
travellers,  her  mind  full  of  an  agitation 
which  was  scarcely  sorrowful,  a  sort 
of  exaltation  over  all  that  was  common 
and  ordinary.     The  air  and  the  motion 
were    good    for    her,    they    were    in 
harmony  with  that  condition  of  sup- 
pressed excitement  in  which  from  the 
depths  of  her  being  everything  seemed 
bubbling  up.     Kirsteen's  soul  was  like 
one  of  the  clear  pools  of  the  river  by 
which   she   walked,  into   which   some 
clear,  silvery,  living  thing  had   leaped 
and   lived.     Henceforward  it  was  no 
more  silent,  no  longer  without  motion. 
The  air  displaced  came  up  in  shining 
globules  to  the  surface,  dimpling  over 
the  water,  a  stir  was  in  it  from  time 
to  time,  a  flash,  a  shimmering  of  all 
the  ripples.     Her  mind,  her  heart  were 
like  the  pool — no  longer  mirroring  the 
sky  above  and  the  pathway  ferns  and 
grasses   on   the   edge,  but   something 
that   had   an   independent   life.     She 
roamed  along  without   being  able  to 
tell  had  any  one  asked  her  where  she 
was.     The  road  was  a  beautiful  road 
by  the   side   of    a   mountain  stream, 
which  was  only  called  the  burn,  but 
which  was  big  enough  for  trout  or  even 
now  and  then  salmon — which  ran  now 
along  the  side  of  the  hill,  now  diving 
deep  down  into  a  ravine,  now  half  hid 
with    big    overreaching    banks,   now 
flinging    forth   upon   a    bit   of    open 
country,  flowing  deep  among  the  rocks, 
chattering  over  the  shallows,  sometimes 
bass  sometimes  treble,  an  unaccountable, 
unreasonable,  changeable  stream.  Red 
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rowan-tree  berries  hung  over  it  re- 
flecting their  colour  in  the  water.  The 
heather  on  the  hill  came  in  deep  russet 
tones  of  glory  defeated,  and  the 
withered  bracken  with  tints  of  gold, 
all  gaining  a  double  brilliancy  from 
the  liquid  medium  that  returned  their 
image.  To  all  these  things  Kirsteen 
was  so  well  accustomed  that  perhaps 
she  did  not  at  any  time  stop  to  note 
them  as  a  stranger  might  have  done. 
But  to-day  she  did  not  know  what  was 
about  her ;  she  was  walking  in  more 
beautiful  landscapes,  in  the  lands  of 
imagination  by  the  river  of  love,  in 
the  country  of  the  heart.  The  pays 
du  tendre  which  was  ridiculous  when 
all  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  pos- 
tured about  in  their  high-heeled  shoes 
is  not  absurd  when  a  fresh  and  simple 
maiden  crosses  its  boundary.  She 
went  down  the  glen  to  the  merchant's 
and  chose  her  wool,  and  bought  her 
needles,  and  said  a  few  words  to  the 
women  at  their  doors,  and  shed  a  few 
more  tears  when  they  were  sorry  for 
her  about  her  brother's  going  away, 
without  ever  leaving  that  visionary 
country,  and  came  back  from  the 
village  more  deeply  lost  in  it  than  ever, 
and  hearing  the  whisper  of  last  night 
in  every  motion  of  the  branches  and 
every  song  of  the  burns.  "Will  ye 
wait  for  me,  Kirsteen  ? "  though  it  was 
only  this  morning  that  he  went  away, 
and  years  and  years  must  pass  before 
he  came  back — "Ay  that  I  will !  That 
I  will." 

She  had  nearly  reached  home  again, 
coming  back  from  the  merchant's — 
for  even  her  reverie  and  the  charm  of 
it  could  not  keep  Kirsteen's  step  slow, 
or  subdue  its  airy  skimming  tread — 
when  she  came  up  to  the  carter  with 
his  cart  who  had  carried  Robbie's 
luggage  to  Inveralton.  She  stopped 
to  speak  to  him,  and  walked  along  by 
his  side  timing  her  steps  to  those  of 
his  heavy  slow  tread  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  laborious  patient  horse. 
"  Did  you  see  him,  Duncan  ?  "  she  said. 
"  Oh,  ay,  I  saw  him — and  they  got 
away  fine  in  James  Macgregor's  boat ; 
and  a  quick  wind  that  would  carry 


them   over  the  loch  in  two  or  three 
minutes." 

"  And  how  was  he  looking, 
Duncan  ? " 

"  Deed,  Miss  Kirsteen,  very  weel : 
he's  gaun  to  see  the  world — ye  canna 
expect  a  young  boy  like  that  to  maen 
and  graen.  I  have  something  here  for 
you." 

"  Something  for  me  1 "  She  thought 
perhaps  it  was  something  that  had 
been  put  into  the  gig  by  mistake,  and 
was  not  excited,  for  what  should  there 
be  for  her  ?  She  watched  with  a  little 
amusement  Duncan's  conflict  with  the 
different  coats  which  had  preserved 
his  person  from  the  night  cold.  He 
went  on  talking  while  he  struggled. 

"The  other  laddie,  Jock,  I  left  to 
come  home  with  the  maister  in  the 
gig.  He  thought  it  was  fine — but  I 
wouldna  wonder  if  he  was  regretting 
Duncan  and  the  cart — afore  now. 
Here  it  is  at  last,  and  a'  fecht  to  get 
it.  It  is  a  book  from  Maister  Ronald 
that  you  gave  him  a  loan  of- — or  some- 
thing o'  that  kind — if  I  could  but 
mind  what  gentles  say — " 

"Gave  him — a  loan  of — ?"  cried 
Kirsteen,  breathless.  She  had  to  turn 
away  her  head  not  to  exhibit  to 
Duncan  the  overwhelming  blush  which 
she  felt  to  cover  her  from  head  to  foot. 
"  Oh,  yes — "  she  added  after  a  moment, 
taking  the  little  parcel  from  his  hand, 
"  I— mind." 

Let  us  hope  that  to  both  of  them 
the  little  fiction  was  forgiven.  A  loan 
of — she  had  nothing  to  lend  nor  had 
he  ever  borrowed  from  her.  It  was  a 
small  paper  parcel,  as  if  it  contained  a 
little  book.  Kirsteen  never  could  tell 
how  she  succeeded  in  walking  beside 
the  carter  for  a  few  steps  further,  and 
asking  him  sedately  about  his  wife 
and  the  bairns.  Her  heart  was  beat- 
ing in  her  ears  as  if  it  would  burst 
through.  It  was  like  a  bird  straining 
at  its  .bonds,  eager  to  fly  away. 

Then  she  found  herself  at  home 
where  she  had  flown  like  the  wind, 
having  informed  Duncan  that  she  was 
"  in  a  great  hurry  " — but  in  the  pas- 
sage on  the  way  to  her  own  room,  she 
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met  Mary,  who  was  coming  from  the 
kitchen  with  a  number  of  shining 
white  collars  in  her  arms  which  she 
had  been  ironing.  "  Where  have  you 
been  1 "  said  Mary.  "  My  mother  has 
been  yammering  for  you.  Is  this  an 
hour  of  the  day  to  go  stravaighing  for 
pleasure  about  the  roads  ? " 

Mary  pronounced  the  last  word 
"  rods  ",  though  she  prided  herself  on 
being  very  correct  in  her  speech. 

"  Me — I  have  been  to  the  merchant's 
for  my  mother's  fingering  for  her  stock- 
ings," Kirsteen  said  breathlessly. 

"It  was  wheeling  she  wanted,"  said 
Mary  with  exasperating  calm  ;  "  that's 
just  like  you,  running  for  one  thing 
when  it's  another  that's  wanted.  Is 
that  it  in  that  small  parcel  like  a 
book?" 

"  No,  that's  not  it,"  said  Kirsteen, 
clasping  the  little  parcel  closer  and 
closer. 

"It's  some  poetry-book  you've  had 
out  with  you  to  read,"  said  her  sister 
as  if  the  acme  of  wrong-doing  had  been 
reached.  "  I  would  not  have  thought 
it  of  you,  Kirsteen,  to  be  reading 
poetry  about  the  rods,  the  very  morn- 
ing that  Robbie's  gone  away.  And 
when  my  mother  is  so  ill  she  cannot 
lift  her  head." 

"  I've  been  reading  no  poetry,"  cried 
Kirsteen  with  the  most  poignant  sense 
of  injury.  "  Let  me  pass,  Mary.  I'm 
going  up  the  stair." 

But  it  was  Marg'ret  now  who  inter- 
posed, coming  out  at  the  sound  of  the 
altercation.  She  said,  "  Miss  Kirsteen, 
I'm  making  some  beef -tea  for  the  mis- 
tress. Come  in  like  a  dear  and  warm 
your  hands,  and  ye  can  carry  it  up. 
It  will  save  me  another  trail  up  and 
down  these  stairs." 

Kirsteen  stood  for  a  moment  ob- 
structed on  both  sides  with  a  sense  of 
contrariety  which  was  almost  intoler- 
able. Tears  of  vexation  rose  to  her 
eyes.  "  Can  I  not  have  a  moment  to 
myself?"  she  cried. 

"  To  read  your  poetry  !  "  Mary  called 
after  her  in  her  mild  little  exasperat- 
ing voice. 

"Whist,   whist,  my  lamb,  say  no- 


thing," said  Marg'ret.  "Your mother 
canna  bide  to  have  a  talking.  Never 
you  mind  what  she  says,  think  upon 
the  mistress  that's  lying  up  there, 
wanting  to  hear  everything  and  canna 
— wanting  to  be  in  the  middle  of 
everything  and  no  equal  to  it.  It  was 
no  that  I  grudge  going  up  the  stairs, 
but  just  to  keep  a'  things  quiet.  And 
what's  that  you've  gotten  in  your 
hand?" 

"  It's  just  a  small  parcel,"  said  Kir- 
steen, covering  it  with  her  fingers. 
"It's  just  a — something  I  was  buy- 
ing-" 

"  Not  sweeties,"  said  Marg'ret 
solemnly,  "  the  bairns  had  more  than 
plenty  last  night — " 

"  Never  you  mind  what  it  is,"  said 
Kirsteen  with  a  burst  of  impatience, 
thrusting  it  into  her  pocket.  "  Give  me 
the  beef -tea  and  I'll  take  it  up  stairs." 

Mrs.  Douglas  lay  concealed  behind 
her  curtains,  her  face  almost  in  a  fluid 
state  with  constant  weeping.  "Oh, 
set  it  down  upon  the  table,"  she  said. 
"  Do  they  think  there's  comfort  in  tea 
when  a  woman  has  parted  with  her 
bairn  ?  And  where  have  ye  been, 
Kirsteen?  just  when  I  was  in  want 
of  ye  most :  just  when  my  head  was 
sorest,  and  my  heart  like  to  break — 
Robbie  gone,  and  Mary  so  taken  up 
with  herself,  and  you — out  of  the 
way — " 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  mother,"  said  poor 
Kirsteen.  "I  ran  down  to  the  mer- 
chant's to  get  you  your  yarn  for  your 
knitting.  I  thought  you  would  like 
to  have  it  ready." 

Mrs.  Douglas  rocked  her  head  back 
and  forward  on  her  pillow.  "  Do  I 
look  like  a  person  that's  thinking  of 
yarn  or  of  stockings,  with  my  head 
aching  and  my  heart  breaking  ?  And 
none  of  you  can  match  a  colour.  Are 
you  sure  it's  the  same  ?  Most  likely 
I  will  just  have  to  send  Marg'ret  to 
change  it.  What's  that  bulging  out 
your  pocket?  You  will  tear  every 
pocket  you  have  with  parcels  in  it  as 
if  ye  were  a  lad  and  not  a  lass." 

"  It's  only  a  very  small  thing,"  said 
Kirsteen. 
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"  If  that's  the  yarn  ye  should  never 
let  them  twist  it  up  so  tight.  It  takes 
the  softness  all  out  of  it.  Where  are 
ye  going  the  moment  you've  come 
back  ?  Am  I  to  have  nobody  near 
me,  and  me  both  ill  in  body,  and  sore, 
sore  distrest  in  mind  ?  Oh,  Kirsteen, 
I  thought  ye  had  a  truer  heart." 

"  Mother,  my  heart's  true,"  cried 
the  girl,  "  and  there's  nothing  in  the 
world  I  would  not  do  to  please  you. 
But  let  me  go  and  put  away  my  things, 
let  me  go  for  a  moment,  just  for  a 
moment.  I'll  be  back  again  before 
yoii've  missed  me." 

"  You're  not  always  so  tidy  to  put 
away  your  things,"  said  the  invalid, 
"  sit  down  there  by  my  bedside,  and 
tell  me  how  my  bonnie  lad  looked  at 
the  last.  Did  he  keep  up  his  heart  ? 
And  was  your  father  kind  to  him? 
And  did  you  see  that  he  had  his  keys 
right,  and  the  list  of  all  his  packages  ? 
Eh  me,  to  think  I  have  to  lie  here  and 
could  not  see  my  laddie  away." 

"  But,  mother,  you  have  never  done 
it,"  said  Kirsteen,  "to  any  of  the 
boys — and  Robbie  never  expected — " 

"  You  need  not  mind  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Douglas,  "  of  the  waik  creature  I've 
always  been.  Aye  in  my  bed  or  laid 
up,  never  good  for  anything.  If  you'll 
lift  me  up  a  little,  Kirsteen,  I  might 
maybe  try  to  swallow  the  beef  tea ;  for 
eh  !  I  have  much,  much  need  of  support 
on  such  a  doleful  day.  Now  another 
pillow  behind  my  back,  and  put  the 
tray  here  ;  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of 
food,  but  I  must  not  let  my  strength 
rundown.  Where  are  you  going  now, 
you  restless  thing?  Just  stay  still 
where  you  are  ;  for  I  cannot  do  with- 
out you,  Kirsteen.  Kirsteen,  do  you 
hear  me  ?  The  doctor  says  I'm  never  to 
be  left  by  myself." 

It  was  not  till  a  long  time  after  that 
Kirsteen  was  free.  Her  eager  expec- 
tation had  fallen  into  an  aching  sense 
of  suspense,  a  dull  pang  that  affected 
both  mind  and  body.  Instead  of  the 
rapid  flight  to  her  room  full  of  antici- 
pation in  which  she  had  been  arrested 
in  entering  the  house,  she  went  soberly, 
prepared  for  any  disenchantment.  The 


room  was  shared  with  her  younger 
sister  Jeanie,  and  it  seemed  quite  pro- 
bable that  even  a  moment's  solitude 
might  be  denied  her.  When  she  found 
it  empty,  however,  and  had  closed  the 
door  upon  herself  and  her  secret,  it 
was  with  trembling  hands  that  she 
opened  the  little  parcel.  It  might  be 
the  handkerchief  sent  back  to  her,  it 
might  be  some  other  plain  intimation 
that  he  had  changed  his  mind.  But  when 
the  covering  was  undone,  Kirsteen's 
heart  leaped  up  again  to  that  sudden 
passion  of  joy  and  content  which  she 
had  first  known  yesterday.  The  parcel 
contained  the  little  Testament  which 
Ronald  had  carried  to  church  many  a 
Sunday,  a  small  book  bound  in  blue 
morocco,  a  little  bent  and  worn  with 
use.  On  the  flyleaf  were  his  initials 
R.  D.,  the  letters  of  the  handkerchief, 
and  underneath  C.  D.  freshly  written. 
He  had  made  rather  clumsily,  poor 
fellow,  with  a  pencil,  a  sort  of  Runic 
knot  of  twisted  lines  to  link  the  two 
names  together.  That  was  all.  Now- 
adays the  young  lover  would  at  least 
have  added  a  letter ;  seventy  years 
ago  he  had  not  thought  of  it.  Kirsteen's 
heart  gave  a  bound  in  her  breast,  and 
out  of  weariness  and  contradiction  and 
all  the  depressing  influences  of  the 
morning,  swam  suddenly  into  another 
world  :  a  delicious  atmosphere  of  per- 
fect visionary  bliss.  Never  were  public 
betrothals  more  certain,  seldom  so 
sweet.  With  a  timid  movement,  blush- 
ing at  herself,  she  touched  with  her 
lips  the  letters  on  the  title-page. 

PART  II. 
CHAPTER    V. 

MR.  DOUGLAS  of  Drumcarro  was  the 
son  of  one  of  the  Scotch  lairds  who  had 
followed  Prince  Charlie,  and  had  been 
attainted  after  the  disastrous  conclu- 
sion of  the  Forty- Five.  Born  in  those 
distracted  times,  and  learning  as  their 
very  first  lessons  in  life  the  expedients 
of  a  hunted  man  to  escape  his  pursuers, 
and  the  anguish  of  the  mother  as  to 
the  success  of  these  expedients,  the 
two  half-comprehending  children,  twin 
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boys,  had  grown  up  in  great  poverty 
and  seclusion  in  a  corner  of  a  half- 
ruined  house  which  belonged  to  their 
mother's  father,  and  within  cognizance 
of  their  own  real  home,  one  of  the 
great  houses  of  the  district  which  had 
passed  into  alien  hands.  When  they 
set  out  to  make  their  fortune,  at  a 
very  early  age,  their  mother  also 
having  in  the  meantime  died,  two  half- 
educated  but  high-spirited  and  strongly- 
feeling  boys,  they  had  parted  with  a 
kind  of  vow  that  all  their  exertions 
should  be  addressed  to  the  task  of 
regaining  their  old  possessions  and 
home,  and  that  neither  should  set  foot 
again  upon  that  beloved  alienated  land 
until  able  in  some  measure  to  redeem 
this  pledge.  They  went  away  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  not  unconfident  of 
triumphantly  fulfilling  the  mutual 
promise  ;  for  fame  and  fortune  do  not 
seem  very  difficult  at  sixteen,  though 
so  hard  to  acquire  at  a  less  hopeful 
age.  Willie,  the  younger,  went  to 
England  where  some  relations  helped 
him  on  and  started  him  in  a  mildly 
successful  career.  He  was  the  gentlest, 
the  least  determined  of  the  two,  and 
fortune  overtook  him  in  a  manner  very 
soothing  after  his  troubled  boyhood  in 
the  shape  of  a  mild  competency  and 
comfort,  wife  and  children,  and  a  life 
altogether  alien  to  the  romance  of 
the  disinherited  with  which  he  had 
begun. 

But  Neil  Douglas,  the  elder,  went 
further  afield.  He  went  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  at  that  period  there  were 
fortunes  for  the  making,  attended  how- 
ever by  many  accessories  of  which 
people  in  the  next  generation  spoke 
darkly,  and  which  still,  perhaps,  among 
unsophisticated  people  survive  in  tra- 
dition, throwing  a  certain  stain  upon 
the  planter's  fortunes.  Whether  these 
supposed  cruelties  and  horrors  were  all 
or  almost  all  the  exaggerations  of  a 
following  agitation,  belonging  like 
many  similar  atrocities  in  America  to 
the  Abolitionist  imagination,  is  a  ques- 
tion unnecessary  to  discuss.  Up  to 
the  time  at  which  this  story  begins, 
whenever  Mr.  Douglas  of  Drumcarro 
quarrelled  with  a  neighbour  over  a 


boundary  line  or  a  shot  upon  the  hill- 
side, he  was  called  "  an  auld  slave- 
driver  "  by  his  opponent,  with  that 
sense  of  having  power  to  exasperate 
and  injure  which  gives  double  piquancy 
to  a  quarrel.  And  of  him  as  of  many 
another  such  it  was  told  that  he  could 
not  sleep  of  nights  ;  that  he  would 
wake  even  out  of  an  after-dinner  doze 
with  cries  of  remorse,  and  that  dreams 
of  flogged  women  and  runaways  in  the 
marshes  pursued  him  whenever  he 
closed  his  eyes.  The  one  thing  that 
discredited  these  popular  rumours 
among  all  who  knew  Drumcarro  was 
that  he  was  neither  tender-hearted  nor 
imaginative,  and  highly  unlikely  to  be 
troubled  by  the  recollection  of  severi- 
ties which  he  would  have  had  no  objec- 
tion to  repeat  had  he  had  the  power. 
The  truth  was  that  he  had  by  no 
means  found  fortune  so  easily  as  he 
had  hoped,  and  had  worked  in  every 
way  with  a  dogged  and  fierce  determi- 
nation in  spite  of  many  failures,  never 
giving  up  his  aim,  until  at  last  he  had 
found  himself  with  a  little  money,  not 
by  any  means  what  he  had  looked  for 
and  wanted,  but  enough  to  buy  a 
corner  of  his  old  inheritance,  the  little 
Highland  estate  and  bare  little  house 
of  Drumcarro.  Hither  he  came  on 
his  return  from  Jamaica,  a  fierce,  high- 
tempered,  arbitrary  man,  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  the  title  of  "  auld  slave- 
driver,"  so  unanimously  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  neighbours,  who, 
however,  could  not  ignore  the  claims 
of  his  old  Douglas  blood  however 
much  they  might  dislike  the  man. 

He  had  married  a  pretty  little  in- 
sipid girl,  the  daughter  of  one  of  his 
brother's  friends  in  "  the  south  coun- 
try", who  brought  with  her  a  piano 
and  a  few  quickly-fading  airs  and 
graces  to  the  Highland  wilds,  to  sink 
as  soon  as  possible  into  the  feeble  and 
fanciful  invalid,  entirely  subject  to 
her  husband's  firmer  will  and  looking 
upon  him  with  terror,  whom  the  reader 
has  already  seen.  Poor  Mrs.  Douglas 
had  not  vigour  enough  to  make  the 
least  stand  against  her  fate.  But  for 
Marg'ret  she  would  have  fallen  at  once 
into  the  domestic  drudge  which  was 
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all  Drumcarro  understood  or  wanted 
in  a  wife.  With  Marg'ret  to  preserve 
her  from  that  lower  depth,  she  sank 
only  into  invalidism — into  a  timid 
complaining,  a  good  deal  of  real  suffer- 
ing, and  a  conviction  that  she  was  the 
most  sorely  tried  of  women.  But  she 
bore  her  despotic  husband  seven  boys 
without  a  blemish,  robust  and  long- 
limbed  lads  equal  to  every  encounter 
with  fate.  And  this  made  him  a 
proud  man  among  his  kind,  strongly 
confident  of  vanquishing  every  adverse 
circumstance,  in  their  persons  at  least, 
if  not,  as  Providence  seemed  to  have 
forbidden,  in  his  own.  He  set  his 
whole  heart  upon  these  boys — strug- 
gling and  sparing  to  get  a  certain 
amount  of  needful  education  for  them, 
not  very  much  it  must  be  allowed ; 
and  by  every  means  in  his  power,  by 
old  relationships  half-forgotten,  by 
connections  of  his  West  Indian  period, 
even  by  such  share  as  he  could  take 
in  politics,  contrived  to  get  appoint- 
ments for  them,  one  after  another, 
either  in  the  King's  or  the  Company's 
service  for  India.  The  last  was  much 
the  best  of  any  ;  it  was  a  fine  service, 
with  perpetual  opportunities  of  fight- 
ing and  of  distinction,  not  so  showy 
as  the  distinctions  to  be  gained  in  the 
Peninsula,  but  with  far  better  oppor- 
tunities of  getting  on.  The  four  eldest 
were  there  already,  and  Robbie  had 
started  to  follow  them.  For  Jock, 
who  took  to  bis  books  more  kindly 
than  the  others,  there  was  a  prospect 
of  a  writership.  It  was  more  easy  in 
those  days  to  set  young  men  out  in 
the  world  than  it  is  now.  Your  friends 
thought  of  them,  your  political  leaders 
were  accessible  ;  even  a  passing  visitor 
would  remark  the  boys  in  your  nur- 
sery and  lend  a  friendly  hand.  No- 
body lends  a  friendly  hand  nowadays, 
and  seven  sons  is  not  a  quiverful  in 
which  a  poor  man  has  much  reason  to 
rejoice. 

On  the  other  hand  the  girls  at 
Drumcarro  were  left  without  any  care 
at  all.  They  were  unlucky  accidents, 
tares  among  the  wheat,  handmaids 
who  might  be  useful  about  the  house, 
but  who  had  no  future,  no  capabilities 


of  advancing  the  family,  creatures 
altogether  of  no  account.  Men  in  a 
higher  position  than  the  Laird  of 
Drumcarro  might  have  seen  a  means 
of  strengthening  their  house  by  alli- 
ances, through  the  means  of  four 
comely  daughters,  but  the  poor  little 
Highland  lairdlings,  who  were  their 
only  possible  suitors,  were  not  worth 
his  trouble,  and  even  of  them  the  supply 
was  few.  They  too  went  out  into  the 
world,  they  did  not  remain  to  marry 
and  vegetate  at  home.  Mr.  Douglas 
felt  that  every  farthing  spent  upon  the 
useless  female  portion  of  his  household 
was  so  much  taken  from  the  boys,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  girls 
grew  up  without  even  the  meagre  edu- 
cation then  considered  necessary  for 
women,  and  shut  out  by  poverty,  by 
pride,  by  the  impossibility  of  making 
the  appearance  required  to  do  credit  to 
the  family,  even  from  the  homely 
gaieties  of  the  country-side.  They  grew 
up  in  the  wilds  like  the  heather  and 
the  bracken,  by  the  grace  of  nature, 
and  acquired  somehow  the  arts  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  many  housewifely 
accomplishments,  but  without  books, 
without  society,  without  any  break  in 
the  monotony  of  life  or  prospect  in 
their  future.  Their  brothers  had  gone 
off  one  by  one,  depriving  them  in  suc- 
cession of  the  natural  friends  and 
companions  of  their  youth.  And  in 
this  way  there  had  happened  a  domestic 
incident  never  now  named  in  Drum- 
carro ;  the  most  awful  of  catastrophes 
in  the  experience  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  The  eldest  of  the 
girls,  named  Anne,  was  the  hand- 
somest of  the  three  elder  sisters.  She 
was  of  the  same  type  of  beauty  which 
promised  a  still  more  perfect  develop- 
ment in  the  little  Jeanie,  the  youngest 
of  the  daughters ;  with  fair  hair  just 
touched  with  a  golden  light,  blue  eyes 
soft  and  tender,  and  a  complexion 
somewhat  pale  but  apt  to  blush  at  any 
touch  of  sentiment  or  feeling  into  the 
warmest  variable  radiance.  She  sang 
like  a  bird  without  any  training,  she 
knew  all  the  songs  and  stories  of  the 
district,  and  read  every  poetry-book 
she  could  find  (they  were  not  many — 
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"The  Gentle  Shepherd",  an  old  copy 
of  Barbour's  "  Bruce  ",  some  vagrant 
volumes  of  indifferent  verse) ;  she  was 
full  of  sentiment  and  dreamy  youthful 
romance  without  anything  to  feed  upon. 
But  just  at  the  time  when  her  favour- 
ite brother  Nigel  went  away,  and 
Anne  was  downcast  and  melancholy, 
a  young  doctor  came  temporarily  to 
the  district,  and  came  in  the  usual 
course  to  see  Mrs.  Douglas,  for  whose 
case  he  recommended  certain  remedies 
impossible  to  be  carried  out,  as  doctors 
sometimes  do.  He  advised  change  of 
air,  cheerful  company,  and  that  she 
should  be  kept  from  everything  likely 
to  agitate  or  disturb  her.  "That's 
sae  easy — that's  sae  likely,"  said 
Marg'ret  under  her  breath.  But  Anne 
listened  anxiously  while  the  young 
doctor  insisted  upon  his  remedies.  He 
came  again  and  again,  with  an  interest 
in  the  patient  which  no  one  had  ever 
shown  before.  "  If  you  could  take  her 
away  into  the  sunshine — to  a  brighter 
place,  where  she  would  see  new  faces 
and  new  scenes."  "Oh,  but  how 
could  I  do  that ",  cried  Anne,  "  when 
I  have  no  place  to  take  her  to,  and  my 
father  would  not  let  me  if  I  had  ? " 
"  Oh,  Miss  Anne,  let  me  speak  to  your 
father,"  the  young  man  pleaded.  "  You 
shall  have  a  pleasant  house  to  bring 
your  mother  to,  and  love  and  service 
at  her  command  if  you  will  but  listen 
to  me."  Anne  listened,  nothing  loth, 
and  the  young  doctor,  with  a  confi- 
dence born  of  ignorance,  afterwards 
asked  for  an  interview  with  Drum- 
carro.  What  happened  was  never 
known ;  the  doctor  departed  in  great 
haste,  pale  with  wrath,  Mr.  Douglas's 
voice  sounding  loud  as  the  burn  when 
in  spate  after  him  as  he  strode 
from  the  door ;  and  Anne's  cheeks 
were  white  and  her  eyes  red  for  a 
week  after.  But  at  the  end  of  that 
week  Anne  disappeared  and  was  no 
more  seen.  Marg'ret,  who  had  risen 
very  early  in  the  middle  of  the  wintry 
dark,  to  see  to  some  great  washing 
or  other  household  work,  found,  as 
was  whispered  through  the  house,  a 
candle  flickering  down  in  the  socket 
upon  the  hall-table,  and  the  house- 


door  open.  To  blow  out  the  last  flick- 
ering flame,  lest  it  should  die  in  the 
socket  and  so  foreshadow  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  race,  was  Marg'ret's  first 
alarmed  precaution  ;  and  then  she  shut 
the  open  door,  but  whether  she  saw 
or  heard  anything  more  nobody  ever 
knew.  A  faint  picture  of  this  scene, 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  dying 
light,  the  cold  wind  blowing  in  from 
the  door,  the  wild  darkness  of  the 
winter  morning,  with  its  belated  stars 
in  a  frosty  sky  looking  in,  remained 
in  the  imagination  of  the  family  sur- 
rounding the  name  of  Anne,  which 
from  that  day  was  never  pronounced 
in  the  house.  Where  she  went  or 
what  became  of  her  was  supposed  by 
the  young  ones  to  be  absolutely  un- 
known. But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
even  Drumcarro,  savage  as  he  was, 
ascertained  the  fate  of  his  daughter 
even  while  he  cursed  her.  It  came  to 
be  understood  afterwards  that  she  had 
married  her  doctor  and  was  happy ; 
but  that  not  for  a  long  time,  nor  to 
the  sisters  thus  taught  by  the  tre- 
mendous force  of  example  what  a 
dreadful  thing  it  was  to  look  at  any 
upstart  doctor  or  minister  or  insignifi- 
cant person  without  a  pedigree  or 
pretensions  like  their  own. 

This  was  the  only  shape  in  which 
love  had  come  near  the  door  of  Drum- 
carro, and  if  there  was  a  certain 
attraction  even  in  the  tragic  mystery 
of  the  tale,  there  was  not  much  en- 
couragement for  the  others  to  follow 
Anne's  example,  thus  banished  sum- 
marily and  for  ever  from  all  relations 
with  her  family.  Also  from  that  time 
no  doctor  except  the  old  man  who  had 
brought  the  children  into  the  world 
was  ever  allowed  to  enter  those  sacred 
doors,  nor  any  minister  younger  or 
more  seductive  than  Mr.  Pyper.  As 
for  other  ineligible  persons  there  were 
none  in  the  country-side,  so  that  Mary 
and  Kirsteen  were  safe  from  temp- 
tation. And  thus  they  went  on  from 
day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  in  a 
complete  isolation  which  poverty  made 
imperative  more  even  than  circum- 
stances, the  only  event  that  ever 
happened  being  the  departure  of  a 
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brother,  or  an  unusually  severe 
"  attack  "  of  their  mother's  continued 
ever-enduring  illness.  They  were  not 
sufficiently  educated  nor  sufficiently 
endowed  to  put  them  on  a  par  with 
the  few  high-born  ladies  of  the  district, 
with  whom  alone  they  would  have 
been  allowed  to  associate ;  and  there 
was  native  pride  enough  in  themselves 
to  prevent  them  from  forming  friend- 
ships with  the  farmers'  daughters, 
also  very  widely  scattered  and  few 
in  number,  who,  though  the  young 
ladies  of  Drumcarro  were  so  little 
superior  to  themselves  in  any  outward 
attribute,  would  have  thought  their 
acquaintance  an  honour.  Nothing 
accordingly  could  exceed  the  dulness, 
the  monotony  of  their  lives,  with  no 
future,  no  occupation  except  their 
work  as  almost  servants  in  their 
father's  house,  no  hope  even  of  those 
vicissitudes  of  youth  which  sometimes 
in  a  moment  change  a  young  maiden's 
life.  All  was  bald  and  gray  about 
them,  everything  but  the  scenery,  in 
which,  if  there  is  nothing  else,  young 
minds  find  but  an  imperfect  com- 
pensation. Mary  indeed  had  a  com- 
pensation of  another  kind  in  the 
comfortable  apathy  of  a  perfectly 
dull  and  stolid  character,  which  had 
little  need  of  the  higher  acquirements 
of  life.  But  Kirsteen  with  her  quick 
temper  and  high  spirit  and  lively 
imagination  was  little  adapted  for  a 
part  so  blank.  She  was  one  of  those 
who  make  a  story  for  themselves.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MAKG'RET  was  perhaps  the  only 
individual  in  the  world  who  dared 
to  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Douglas  as 
to  the  neglect  in  which  his  daughters 
were  losing  their  youth  and  all  its 
pleasures  and  hopes.  Aunt  Eelen  it 
is  true  made  comments  from  time  to 
time.  She  said  :  "  Puir  things,  what 
will  become  of  them  when  Neil's  deed  ? 
They've  neither  siller  nor  learning  ; 
and  no  chance  of  a  man  for  one  of 
them  that  I  can  see."  "And  yet  they're 
bonnie  lasses,"  said  the  sympathetic 


neighbour  to  whom  on  her  return 
home  after  Robbie's  departure  she 
made  this  confidence.  "  Oh,  they're 
well  enough,  but  with  a  silly  mother 
and  a  father  that's  just  a  madman, 
what  can  any  person  do  for  them  ? " 
Miss  Eelen  Douglas  was  not  quite 
assured  in  her  own  mind  that  it  was 
not  her  duty  to  do  something  for  her 
young  relations,  and  she  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  prove  to  herself  that 
it  was  impossible. 

"  What  if  you  had  them  over  at  the 
New  Year?  There's  aye  something 
going  on,  and  the  ball  at  the  Castle." 

<;The  ball  at  the  Castle!"  cried 
Miss  Eelen  with  a  scream,  "  And  what 
would  they  put  on  to  go  to  the 
ball  at  the  Castle  ]  Potato-bags  and 
dishclouts  1  Na,  na,  I'm  of  his  mind 
so  far  as  that  goes.  If  they  cannot 
appear  like  Drumcarro's  daughters, 
they  are  best  at  home." 

"  Bless  me,"  said  the  kind  neigh- 
bour, "  a  bit  white  frock  is  no  ruinous. 
If  it  was  only  for  a  summer  Sabbath 
to  go  to  the  kirk  in,  they  must  have 
white  frocks." 

"Ruinous  or  no  ruinous  it's  more 
than  he'll  give  them,"  said  Miss  Eelen, 
shutting  up  her  thin  lips  as  if  they 
had  been  a  purse.  She  was  very 
decided  that  the  white  frocks  could 
not  come  from  her.  And  indeed  her 
means  were  very  small,  not  much  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  her  little  house  and  the  one 
maid  who  kept  her  old  mahogany  and 
her  old  silver  up  to  the  polish  which 
was  necessary.  Naturally  all  her 
neighbours  and  her  cousin  Neil,  who 
hoped  to  inherit  from  her,  exaggerated 
Miss  Eelen's  income.  But  though  she 
was  poor,  she  had  a  compunction. 
She  felt  that  the  white  frocks  ought 
to  be  obtained  somehow,  if  even  by 
the  further  pinching  of  her  own  already 
pinched  living,  and  that  the  great 
chance  of  the  ball  at  the  Castle  ought 
to  be  afforded  to  Drumcarro's  neglected 
girls.  And  she  had  to  reason  with 
herself  periodically  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  this,  demonstrating  how  it 
was  that  she  could  not  do  it,  that  it 
was  not  her  part  to  do  it,  that  if  the 
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father  and  the  mother  saw  no  necessity, 
how  was  she,  a  cousin  once  removed, 
to  take  it  upon  her  1  For  though  they 
called  her  aunt  she  was  in  reality  Niel 
Douglas  of  Drumcarro's  cousin  and  no 
more.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
arguments  a  compunction  was  always 
present  in  Miss  Eelen's  worn  out  yet 
not  extinguished  heart. 

"Besides,"  she  began  again  more 
briskly,  "what  would  be  the  use? 
Ye'll  no  suppose  that  Lord  John  or 
Lord  Thomas  would  offer  for  Drum- 
carro's lasses.  They're  as  good  blood, 
maybe  better ;  for  it's  cauld  watery 
stuff  that  rins  in  those  young  lads' 
veins.  But  Neil  Douglas  is  a  poor 
man ;  if  he  had  all  or  the  half  that 
rightly  belongs  to  him,  it  would  be 
anither  matter.  We'll  say  nothing 
about  that.  I'm  a  Douglas  myself, 
and  it  just  fires  me  up  when  I  think 
of  it.  But  right  or  wrong,  as  I'm 
saying,  Drumcarro's  a  poor  man,  and 
it's  no  in  the  Castle  his  lasses  will  find 
mates.  And  he's  a  proud  man.  I 
think  upon  Anne,  puir  thing,  and  I 
cannot  say  another  word.  Na,  na, 
it's  just  a  case  where  nobody  can 
interfere." 

"  But  Miss  Anne's  very  happy,  and 
plenty  of  everything,  as  I  hear." 

"  Happy,  and  her  father's  doors 
closed  upon  her,  and  her  name  wiped 
out  as  if  she  were  dead,  far  more  than 
if  she  were  dead !  And  bearing  a  name 
that  no  man  ever  heard  of,  her,  a 
Douglas  !  "  Miss  Eelen's  gray  cheek 
took  on  a  flush  of  colour  at  the  thought. 
She  shook  her  head,  agitating  the  little 
gray  ringlets  on  her  forehead.  "  Na, 
na,"  she  said,  "  I'm  vexed  to  think 
upon  the  poor  things — but  I  cannot 
interfere." 

"  Maybe  their  father,  if  you  were  to 
apeak  to  him — " 

"  Me  speak  to  him  !  I  would  as 
soon  speak  to  Duncan  Nicol's  bull. 
My  dear,  ye  ken  a  great  deal,"  said 
Miss  Eelen  with  irony,  "  but  ye  do 
not  ken  the  Douglases.  And  that's 
all  that  can  be  said." 

This,  however,  was  not  all  that  a 
more  devoted  friend,  the  only  one  they 
had  who  feared  neither  Drumcarro  nor 


anything  else  in  the  world,  in  their 
interests,  found  to  say.  Marg'ret  was 
not  afraid  of  Drumcarro.  Even  she 
avoided  any  unnecessary  encounter 
with  "the  auld  slave-driver",  but 
when  it  was  needful  to  resist  or  even 
to  assail  him,  she  did  not  hesitate. 
And  this  time  it  was  not  resistance 
but  attack.  She  marched  into  the 
Laird's  room  with  her  head  held  high, 
trumpets  playing  and  banners  flying, 
her  broad  white  capstrings  finely 
starched  and  streaming  behind  her 
with  the  impulse  of  her  going,  an  un- 
usual colour  in  her  cheeks,  her  apron 
folded  over  one  hand,  the  other  free 
to  aid  the  eloquence  of  her  speech. 
Several  months  had  passed  in  great 
quiet,  the  little  stir  of  Robbie's  depar- 
ture having  died  away  along  with  the 
faint  excitement  of  the  preparations 
for  his  departure,  the  making  of  his 
linen,  the  packing  of  his  portmanteaux. 
All  had  relapsed  again  into  perfect 
dulness  and  the  routine  of  every  day. 
Jamie,  the  next  boy,  was  only  four- 
teen ;  a  long  time  must  elapse  before 
he  was  able  to  follow  his  brother  into 
the  world,  and  until  his  time  should 
come  there  was  no  likelihood  of  any 
other  event  stirring  the  echoes  at 
Drumcarro.  As  for  Marg'ret,  the 
routine  was  quite  enough  for  her.  To 
think  what  new  variety  of  scone  she 
could  make  for  their  tea,  how  she 
could  adapt  the  remains  of  the  grouse 
to  make  a  little  change,  or  improve  the 
flavour  of  the  trout,  or  compound  a 
beef-tea  or  a  pudding  which  would 
tempt  her  mistress  to  a  spoonful  more, 
was  diversion  enough  for  Marg'ret 
among  the  heavier  burdens  of  her 
work.  But  the  bairns — and  above  all 
Kirsteen,  who  was  her  special  darling. 
Kirsteen  had  carried  her  head  very 
high  after  Robbie  went  away.  She 
had  been  full  of  musings  and  of  dreams, 
she  had  smiled  to  herself  and  sung  to 
herself  fragments  of  a  hundred  little 
ditties,  even  amid  the  harassments  of 
her  sick  mother's  incessant  demands, 
and  all  the  dulness  of  her  life.  But 
after  a  month  or  two  that  visionary 
delight  had  a  little  failed,  the  chill  of 
abandonment,  of  loneliness,  of  a  life 
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shut  out  from  every  relaxation,  had 
ceased  to  be  neutralised  by  the  secret 
inspiration  which  kept  the  smile  on 
her  lips  and  the  song  in  her  heart. 
Kirsteen  had  not  forgotten  the  secret 
which  was  between  her  and  Ronald, 
or  ceased  to  be  sustained  by  it ;  but 
she  was  young,  and  the  parting,  the 
absence,  the  silence  had  begun  to  tell 
upon  her.  He  was  gone ;  they  were 
all  gone,  she  said  to  herself.  With 
everything  in  the  world  to  sustain  the 
young  sufferer,  that  chill  of  absence  is 
always  a  sad  one.  And  her  cheerful- 
ness, if  not  her  courage,  had  flagged. 
Her  heart  and  her  head  had  drooped 
in  spite  of  herself.  She  had  been  found 
moping  in  corners,  "thinking",  as  she 
had  said,  and  she  had  been  seen  with 
her  eyes  wet,  hastily  drying  the  irre- 
pressible tears.  "  Kirsteen  greetin' !  " 
One  of  the  boys  had  seen  it,  and  mocked 
her  with  a  jibe,  of  which  afterwards 
he  was  much  ashamed ;  and  little  Jeanie 
had  seen  it,  and  had  hurried  off  awe- 
stricken  to  tell  Marg'ret,  "  Kirsteen 
was  in  the  parlour  just  with  nobody, 
and  greetin'  like  to  break  her  heart." 

"  Hoot  awa'  with  ye,  it'll  be  that 
auld  pain  in  her  head,"  said  Marg'ret 
sending  the  little  girl  away.  But  this 
report  brought  affairs  to  a  crisis. 
"  The  bairn  shall  not  just  be  left  to 
think  and  think,"  she  said  to  herself, 
adding  however  prudently,  "no  if  I 
can  help  it."  Marg'ret  had  managed 
one  way  or  other  to  do  most  things 
she  had  set  her  heart  upon,  but  upon 
this  she  could  not  calculate.  Drum- 
carro  was  not  a  man  to  be  turned 
easily  from  his  evil  ways.  He  was  a 
"  dour  man."  The  qualities  which  had 
enabled  him  in  the  face  of  all  discour- 
agement to  persevere  through  failure 
and  disappointment  until  he  had  at 
last  gained  so  much  if  no  more  and 
become  Drumcarro,  were  all  strong 
agents  against  the  probability  of  get- 
ting him  to  yield  now.  He  had  his 
own  theories  of  his  duty,  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  representations  of 
his  housekeeper  would  change  them. 
Still  Marg'ret  felt  that  she  must  say 
her  say. 

He  was  seated  by  himself    in  the 


little  room  which  was  specially  his 
own,  in  the  heaviness  of  the  afternoon. 
Dinner  was  over,  and  the  air  was  still 
conscious  of  the  whisky  and  water 
which  had  accompanied  it.  A  peat 
fire  burned  with  an  intense  red  glow 
and  his  chair  and  shabby  writing-table 
were  drawn  close  to  it.  No  wonder 
then  that  Drumcarro  dozed  when  he 
retired  to  that  warm  and  still  seclu- 
sion. Marg'ret  took  care  not  to  go 
too  soon,  to  wait  until  the  afternoon 
nap  was  over ;  but  the  Laird's  eyes 
were  still  heavy  when  she  came  in. 
He  roused  himself  quickly  with  sharp 
impatience ;  though  the  doze  was 
habitual  he  was  full  of  resentment  at 
any  suspicion  of  it.  He  was  reading 
in  his  room ;  this  was  the  version  of 
the  matter  which  he  expected  to  be 
recognised  in  the  family  :  a  man  nowa- 
days would  say  he  had  letters  to  write, 
but  letters  were  not  so  universal  an 
occupation  then.  A  frank  or  an  op- 
portunity, a  private  hand,  or  sure 
messenger  with  whom  to  trust  the 
missive  were  things  of  an  occasional 
occurrence  which  justified  correspond- 
ence ;  but  it  was  not  a  necessity  of 
every  day.  Mr.  Douglas  made  no 
pretence  of  letters.  He  was  reading  ; 
a  much  crumpled  newspaper  which 
had  already  passed  through  several 
hands  was  spread  out  on  the  table 
before  him.  It  was  a  Glasgow  paper, 
posted  by  the  first  reader  the  day  after 
publication  to  a  gentleman  on  Loch 
Long,  then  forwarded  by  him  to  Inver- 
alton,  thence  to  Drumcarro.  Mr. 
Pyper  at  the  Manse  got  it  at  fourth 
hand.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace 
its  wanderings  after  that.  The  Laird 
had  it  spread  upon  his  table,  and  was 
bending  over  it,  winking  one  eye  to  get  it 
open  when  Marg'ret  pushed  open  the 
door.  She  did  not  knock,  but  she  made 
a  great  deal  of  noise  with  the  handle 
as  she  opened  it,  which  came  to  much 
the  same  thing. 

"  Well,"  he  said  turning  upon  her 
snappishly,  "  what  may  ye  be  wanting 
now  ? " 

"  I  was  wanting — just  to  say  some- 
thing to  ye,  Drumcarro,  if  it's  con- 
venient to  ye,"  Margaret  said. 
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"What  do  ye  wantl  That's  your 
way  of  asking,  as  I  know  well.  What 
ails  ye  now,  and  what  long  story  have 
ye  to  tell  ?  The  sooner  it's  begun,  the 
sooner  it  will  be  ended,"  he  said. 

"There  is  truth  in  that,"  replied 
Marg'ret  sedately ;  "  and  I  canna  say 
I  am  confident  ye  will  be  pleased  with 
what  I'm  going  to  say.  For  to  med- 
dle between  a  father  and  his  bairns  is 
no  a  pleasant  office,  and  one  that  is  but 
a  servant  in  the  house." 

"  And  who  may  this  be,"  said  Mr. 
Douglas  grimly,  "that  is  coming  to 
interfere  between  a  father  and  his 
bairns, — meaning  me  and  my  family, 
as  I'm  at  liberty  to  judge  ? " 

Marg'ret  looked  her  master  in  the 
face,  and  made  him  a  slight  but  serious 
curtsey.  "  'Deed,  sir,  it's  just  me," 
she  said. 

"  You  !  "  said  the  Laird  with  all  the 
force  of  angry  indignation  which  he 
could  throw  into  his  voice.  He  roused 
himself  to  the  fray,  pushing  up  his 
spectacles  upon  his  forehead.  "  You're 
a  bonny  one,"  he  said,  "to  burst  into 
a  gentleman's  private  room  on  what- 
ever errand — let  alone  meddling  in 
what's  none  of  your  concerns." 

"If  ye  think  sae,  sir,"  said  Marg'ret, 
"  that's  just  anither  point  we  dinna 
agree  about ;  for  if  there's  a  mair 
proper  person  to  speak  to  ye  about 
your  bairns  than  the  person  that  has 
brought  them  up,  and  carried  them  in 
her  arms,  and  made  their  parritch  and 
mended  their  clo'es  all  their  life,  I'm 
no  acquaint  with  her.  Eh  me,  what 
am  I  saying?  There  is  anither  that 
has  a  better  right — and  that's  their 
mother.  But  she's  your  wife,  puir 
lamb,  and  ye  ken  weel  that  ye've  sae 
dauntened  her,  and  sae  bowed  her 
down,  that  if  ye  were  to  take  a'  their 
lives  she  would  never  get  out  a  word." 

"  Did  she  send  ye  here  to  tell  me 
so  ?  "  cried  Drumcarro. 

"  But  me,"  said  Marg'ret  unheeding 
the  question,  "I'm  no  to  be  daunt- 
ened neither  by  words  nor  looks.  I'm 
nae  man's  wife,  the  Lord  be  thankit." 

"Ye  may  well  say  that,"  said  the 
Laird,  seizing  an  ever-ready  weapon, 
"  for  it's  well  known  ye  never  could 


get  a  man  to  look  the  way  ye  were 
on." 

Marg'ret  paused  for  a  moment  and 
contemplated  him,  half  moved  by  the 
jibe,  but  with  a  slight  wave  of  her 
hand  put  the  temptation  away.  "  I'm 
no  to  be  put  off  by  ony  remarks  ye 
can  make,  sir,"  she  said;  "maybe  ye 
think  ye  ken  my  affairs  better  than  I 
do,  for  well  I  wot  I  ken  yours  better 
than  you.  You're  no  an  ill  father 
to  your  lads.  I  would  never  say  sae, 
for  it  wouldna'  be  true ;  ye  do  your 
best  for  them  and  grudge  naething. 
But  the  lasses  are  just  as  precious  a 
gift  from  their  Maker  as  their  brothers, 
and  what's  ever  done  for  them  ? 
They're  just  as  neglecktit  as  the  colley 
dogues :  na,  far  mair,  for  the  colleys 
have  a  fine  training  to  make  them  fit 
for  their  work — whereas  our  young 
ladies,  the  Lord  bless  them — " 

"Well,"  said  the  father  sharply, 
"  and  what  have  you  to  with  the 
young  ladies  1  Go  away  with  you  to 
your  kitchen,  and  heat  your  girdle  and 
make  your  scones.  That's  your  voca- 
tion. The  young  ladies  I  tell  ye  are 
no  concern  of  yours." 

"  Whose  concern  should  they  be 
when  neither  father  nor  mother  take 
ony  heed  ?  "  said  Marg'ret.  "Maister 
Douglas,  how  do  you  think  your  bon- 
nie  lads  would  have  come  through  if 
they  had  been  left  like  that  and  no- 
body caring  ?  There's  Miss  Kirsteen 
is  just  as  clever  and  just  as  good  as 
any  one  o'  them  ;  but  what  is  the  poor 
thing's  life  worth  if  she's  never  to  see 
a  thing,  nor  meet  a  person  out  of 
Drumcarro  House  ?  Ye  ken  yoursel' 
there's  little  company  in  Drumcarro 
House — you  sitting  here  and  the  mis- 
tress maybe  in  her  bed,  and  neither 
kin  nor  friend  to  say  a  pleasant  word. 
Lord  bless  us  a' !  I'm  twice  her  age 
and  mair  :  but  I  would  loup  ower  the 
linn  the  first  dark  day,  if  I  was  like 
that  lassie  without  the  sight  of  a  face 
or  the  sound  of  a  voice  of  my  ain 
kind." 

"You're  just  an  auld  fool,"  said 
Drumcarro,  "  the  lassie  is  as  well  off 
as  any  lassie  needs  to  be.  Kirsteen — 
oh  ay,  I  niiud  now,  ye  have  always 
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made  a  pet  of  Kirsteen.  It's  maybe 
that  that  has  given  her  her  bold 
tongue  and  set  that  spark  in  her 
eye." 

"  Na,"  said  Marg'ret,  "  it  was  just 
her  Maker  did  that,  to  make  her  ane 
of  the  first  in  the  land  if  them  she 
belongs  to  dinna  shut  her  up  in  a 
lonesome  glen  in  a  dull  hoose.  But 
naebody  shall  say  I'm  speaking  for 
Kirsteen  alone  ;  there's  your  bonny 
little  Jeanie  that  will  just  be  a  beauty. 
Where  she  got  it  I  canna  tell,  ony 
mair  than  I  can  tell  where  Kirsteen 
got  her  grand  spirit  and  yon  light  in 
her  ee.  No  from  her  poor  mother, 
that  was  a  bonny  bit  thing  in  her  day, 
but  never  like  that.  Jeanie  will  be 
just  the  flower  o'  the  haill  country-side, 
if  ye  can  ca*  it  a  country-side  that's  a' 
howkit  out  into  glens  and  tangled 
with  thae  lochs  and  hills.  If  she  were 
in  a  mair  open  country  there's  no  a 
place  from  Ayr  to  Dumfries  but  would 
hear  of  her  for  her  beauty  in  twa  or 
three  years'  time.  Ye  may  say  beauty's 
but  skin  deep,  and  I'm  saying  nothing 
to  the  contrary  ;  but  it's  awfu'  pleasant 
to  the  sight  of  men  ;  and  I'll  just  tell 
you  this,  Drumcarro — though  it's  may- 
be no  a  thing  that's  fit  for  me  to  say — 
there's  no  a  great  man  in  a'  the  land 
that  bairn  mightna'  marry  if  she  had 
justice  done  her.  And  maybe  that 
will  move  ye,  if  naething  else  will." 

A  gleam  had  come  into  Drumcarro's 
eyes  as  she  spoke,  but  he  answered 
only  by  a  loud  and  harsh  laugh,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair  and  opening  wide 
a  great  cavern  of  a  mouth.  "  The  deil's 
in  the  woman  for  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage  !"  he  said,  "A  bit  lassie  in 
a  peenny  1  It's  a  pity  the  Duke 
marriet,  Marg'ret,  but  it  cannot  be 
mended.  If  she's  to  get  a  prince  he'll 
come  this  way  when  she'  old  enough. 
We'll  just  wait  till  that  time 
comes." 

"  The  time  has  come  for  the  rest, 


if  no  for  her,"  said  Marg'ret,  un- 
expectedly encouraged  by  this  tone. 
"And  eh?  if  ye  would  but  think, 
they're  young  things,  and  youth  comes 
but  ance  in  a  lifetime,  and  ye  can 
never  win  it  back  when  it's  past.  The 
laddies,  bless  them,  are  all  away  to 
get  their  share  ;  the  lassies  will  never 
get  as  much,  but  just  a  bit  triflin' 
matter — a  white  gown  to  go  to  a  pairty, 
or  a  sight  of  Glasgow,  or — " 

"  The  woman's  daft ! "  said  the 
Laird.  "  Glasgow  !  what  will  they  do 
there  t  a  white  gown  !  a  fiddlestick — 
what  do  they  want  that  they  haven't 
got — plenty  of  good  meat,  and  a  good 
roof  over  their  heads,  and  nothing  to 
do  for't  but  sew  their  seams  and  knit 
their  stockings  and  keep  a  pleasant 
tongue  in  their  heads.  If  ye  stir  up 
nonsense  among  them,  I'll  just  turn 
ye  bag  and  baggage  out  of  my  house." 

"  I  would  advise  ye  to  do  that  sir," 
said  Marg'ret  calmly.  "  I'll  no  need  a 
second  telling.  And  ye' 11  be  sorry 
but  ance  for  what  ye  have  done,  and 
that'll  be  a'  your  life." 

"Ye  saucy  jade  !  "  said  the  Laird  : 
but  though  he  glared  at  her  with 
fiery  eyes,  he  added  no  more  on  this 
subject.  "  The  lassies !  "  he  said,  "  a 
pingling  set  aye  wanting  something  ! 
To  spend  your  money  on  feeding  them 
and  clothing  them,  that's  not  enough 
it  would  appear  !  Ye  must  think  of 
their  finery,  their  parties  and  their 
pleasures.  Tell  Kirsteen  she  must 
get  a  man  to  do  that  for  her.  She'll 
have  no  nonsense  from  me." 

"And  where  is  she  to  get  a  man? 
And  when  she  has  gotten  a  man — the 
only  kind  that  will  come  her  gait — " 

Mr.  Douglas  rose  up  from  his  chair, 
and  shook  his  clenched  fist.  Rage 
made  him  dumb.  He  stammered  out 
an  oath  or  two,  incapable  of  giving 
vent  to  the  torrent  of  wrath  that  came 
to  his  lips.  But  Marg'ret  did  not  wait 
till  his  utterances  became  clear. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

RESCUED. 

THE  wind  fortunately  did  not  in- 
crease when  the  darkness  fell,  but  the 
gloom  of  the  night  gave  so  stormy  an 
aspect  to  the  ocean  that  you  would 
have  thought  it  blew  as  hard  again  as 
it  did.  I  cannot  express  how  dismal 
was  the  appearance  of  the  weltering 
liquid  blackness  in  whose  heart  our 
tiny  ark  laboured,  one  moment  flung 
to  the  sight  of  the  stars,  the  next 
plunged  into  the  momentary  stagnation 
and  midnight  of  the  Atlantic  trough, 
with  long  dashes  of  pale  foam  heaving 
like  great  winding-sheets  all  about  us, 
and  the  slender  moon  leaping  with  a 
troubled  silver  face  from  the  rims  of 
the  flying  clouds,  to  render  the  picture 
ghastly  with  the  cold,  death-like  com- 
plexion of  her  light.  There  was  to 
be  no  couch  for  Miss  Grant  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  The  fabric  rode 
well,  and  took  but  very  little  water 
over  the  bows ;  but  the  wet  came  in 
fast  through  the  showering  of  the 
spray  off  the  seas  curling  into  foam 
ahead  of  us,  and  obliged  me  again  and 
again  to  bale,  though  it  occupied  but  a 
very  little  while  to  free  us. 

My  companion  sat  beside  me  in  the 
stern  sheets,  to  which  place  indeed  I 
had  transported  most  of  our  little 
cargo  of  fruit,  water,  and  the  like, 
that  the  combined  weight  aft  might 
give  the  boat's  nose  a  good  cock-up  for 
the  run  of  the  surge.  Happily,  though 
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it  all  looked  chill  as  a  wintry  Channel 
scene,  the  wind  blew  warm,  wet  as  it 
was ;  and  the  water  was  warm,  too, 
with  the  first  touch  of  it,  though,  to  be 
sure,  if  you  let  it  lie  long  trickling 
upon  your  face  the  breeze  made  it 
frosty.  Conversation  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  roaring  of  the  near  seas 
drowned  our  voices.  To  render  our- 
selves audible  we  had  to  put  our  lips 
to  each  other's  ear,  sheltering  our 
mouths  even  then  with  the  hand  against 
the  blast,  that  would  otherwise  have 
clipped  our  words  away  as  you'd  snick 
the  twig  from  a  bough  with  a  pair  of 
shears.  I  saw  that  the  night  was  to 
be  a  fearfully  trying  one  for  us  both. 
My  own  attention  was  kept  so  much 
on  the  strain  by  observing  the  plunges 
of  the  boat,  and  watching  the  seas 
rolling  at  and  past  us,  that  I  protest 
my  very  soul  ached  as  if  it  were  some 
physical  faculty  in  me.  Our  misery, 
too,  was  increased  by  the  obligation  to 
keep  seated.  In  calm  water,  as  you 
have  seen,  we  moved  about  and  eased 
our  cramped  limbs  by  passing  to  the 
end  of  the  little  craft,  or  by  standing  ; 
but  now  \ve  durst  not  stir,  not  only 
for  fear  of  throwing  the  boat  out  of 
trim,  but  lest  we  should  be  flung  over- 
board by  one  of  her  many  extravagant 
leaps. 

Thus  passed  the  time.  I  occupied 
my  mind  by  considering  what  we 
should  do  on  the  morrow,  if  the  dawn 
found  us  alive  and  the  weather  mod- 
erated. The  one  ship  we  had  seen  at 
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sundown  made  me  hope  that  others 
might  show  next  day ;  but  I  could  not 
forget  that  we  made  but  a  minute 
speck  on  this  mighty  surface,  invisible 
at  a  very  short  distance  away,  and 
that  our  chance  of  being  picked  up 
must  lie  in  a  vessel  passing  close  to  us. 
It  was  shortly  before  two  in  the 
morning,  as  I  might  guess  by  the 
passage  of  the  stars,  that  the  wind 
slackened,  shifted  into  the  south  west, 
and  hung  there  a  soft  and  pleasant 
breeze,  with  a  thinning  away  of  the 
clouds,  a  brighter  glory  of  starlight, 
a  more  diamond-like  edge  to  the  curl 
of  the  moon  now  sailing  low,  and  a 
spreading  out  of  the  sea  into  a  large, 
round  swell,  the  sleepy  cradling  of 
which  was  like  a  benediction  to  the 
senses  after  the  sharp,  snarling  curses 
of  the  surges  which  had  been  racking 
our  bones  and  bewildering  our  brains 
for  hours.  We  sat  talking  awhile,  but 
my  companion's  voice  was  broken  by 
weariness,  and  presently  she  made  no 
answer  to  some  question  I  put,  and  on 
looking  at  her  I  saw  that  she  had  fallen 
asleep.  I  supported  her  as  before,  but 
it  was  not  long  ere  I  was  nodding  too. 
Her  soft  and  regular  respiration  was 
an  invitation  to  slumber  ;  the  rhythmic 
swing  of  the  boat,  too,  was  poppy-like 
in  its  influence.  My  eyelids  turned 
into  lead,  my  chin  sunk  upon  my 
breast. 

I  was  startled  by  a  voice  hailing 
me.  It  aroused  me  from  a  nightmare, 
and  I  woke  in  a  fright.  It  was  day- 
light, so  I  must  have  slept  for  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

"  Boat  ahoy  !" 

I  started  to  the  cry  that  came  ring- 
ing harsh  and  loud  close  aboard,  and 
Miss  Grant  opened  her  eyes  and  sat 
erect,  with  an  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment, and  a  lifting  up  of  the  hands  as 
though  to  fend  off  some  phantasmal 
object.  The  sun  was  just  rising,  and 
his  first  beam  like  a  living  lance  of 
light  came  hurling  along  the  swelling 
surface  of  the  waters,  which  bright- 
ened out  to  the  stretching  of  that 
magic  wand  of  glory  into  dainty 
turquoise  even  as  you  looked. 


"Boat  ahoy,  I  say  !  " 

I  turned,  and  then  sprang  to  my 
feet  with  a  shout  of  joy.  Close  astern 
of  us,  within  toss  of  a  biscuit,  lay  a 
little  fore-and-aft  schooner,  with  her 
canvas  shaking  to  the  light  south- 
westerly wind  into  the  very  eye  of 
which  her  jibboom  pointed.  She  was 
a  craft  of  some  twenty-five  tons, 
painted  black,  sitting  low  on  the 
water,  a  beautiful  model  to  the  eye, 
schooner-rigged  as  I  have  said,  her 
canvas  old  and  grimy  and  liberally 
patched,  her  masts  badly  stayed,  the 
standing  rigging  gray  for  want  of 
tar.  A  fellow  in  a  red  shirt  and  a 
blue  cap,  like  a  French  smacksman's, 
leaned  with  his  bare  arms  upon  the 
rail,  staring  at  us  with  a  face  of  a 
dark  yellow.  Over  the  forecastle  bul- 
warks were  the  heads  of  four  negroes 
attired  in  bright  colours,  and  another 
negro  stood  at  the  long  slender  tiller 
that  swayed  in  his  hand,  whilst  he 
gazed  at  us  with  his  mouth  open  be- 
hind the  yellow-faced  man.  All  these 
details  were  swept  upon  my  mind  with 
photographic  swiftness  and  fidelity. 

I  cried  out :  "  For  God's  sake,  take 
us  on  board.  You  shall  be  handsomely 
repaid  for  any  trouble  we  give  you. 
We  have  out-lived  a  terrible  night, 
and  are  in  the  greatest  distress,  and 
must  perish  if  you  do  not  receive  us." 

"  Can  yah  manage  to  scull  dah  boat 
'longside,  d'yah  tink?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  I  cried,  "  oh,  yes  !  " 

I  whipped  out  my  knife,  sprang 
forward  deliriously,  dragged  at  the 
sea-anchor,  hauled  it  streaming  into 
the  boat,  severed  the  ligatures,  and 
seizing  a  paddle  floundered  aft  with  it, 
and  fell  to  sculling  the  boat  towards 
the  schooner.  Once  a  horrible  swoon- 
ing feeling  seized  me,  and  I  was  forced 
to  pause  to  rally  my  senses,  on  which 
the  yellow  man  bawled  out,  "  Look  out 
for  dis  yeerie  line,"  and  hove  a  coil  of 
rope  into  the  boat,  which  Miss  Grant 
caught,  and  we  were  dragged  along- 
side. I  thrust  my  companion's  parcel 
of  letters  and  jewellery  into  my  pocket, 
and  helped  her  up  the  side.  But  the 
moment  we  gained  the  deck  the  brave 
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and  beautiful  girl  broke  down.  She 
hid  her  face  and  sobbed  bitterly.  Her 
emotion  was  tonical  as  an  obligation 
upon  me  to  bear  up,  otherwise  I  believe 
I  should  have  given  way  as  weakly  as 
any  woman,  so  true  it  is  that  sudden 
joys,  like  griefs,  confound  at  first.  I 
drew  her  gently  to  the  side,  longing 
to  soothe  her  with  a  lover's  caress, 
though  I  started  to  the  mere  fancy  of 
such  a  thing  and  half  turned  from 
her,  for  now  that  we  stood  upon  a 
vessel's  deck  again  she  seemed  to  slip 
magically  back  to  the  old  bearings  she 
had  aboard  the  Iron  Crown.  It  was 
the  mere  sensitiveness  in  my  humour 
then,  no  doubt,  but  I  felt  it  as  a 
sudden  chill  at  my  heart,  that  my 
lovely  associate  on  the  island,  my 
patient,  tender,  heroic  companion  of 
the  boat,  had  changed  into  Miss 
Aurelia  Grant  merely,  the  young  lady 
whom  I  was  escorting  to  Rio  to  oblige 
my  cousin,  who  would  marry  her  on 
her  arrival. 

She  looked  at  me  through  her  tears, 
smiling. 

"  What  would  yah  like  done  wid 
dis  yeerie  boat,  sah  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
yellow-faced  man. 

"Get  her  aboard,  if  you  please," 
said  I,  "  or  take  her  in  tow,  or  cast 
her  adrift.  She's  of  no  use  to  us  now, 
thank  God." 

"Them  rugs  is  yourn,  I  reckon?  " 
said  the  man. 

"Yes,"  I  answered;  "I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  them.  We  may  need 
them  here." 

He  took  a  look  at  the  boat,  and 
then  ran  his  eye  along  the  little 
schooner's  deck  in  a  sort  of  calculating 
way,  and  exclaimed,  "  Tain't  good 
enough  to  send  de  likes  of  her  adrift. 
Dere's  room  yeerie,  I  guess.  Hi ! 
Toby,  Hebenezer,  Jupiter,  lay  aft, 
you  tree  dam  niggers,  and  get  dis  boat 
inboards.  Daddy,  jump  for  dah  luff- 
tackle  ;  jump,  mah  Hafrican,  and  stop 
scratching  your  head.  Quick  an' 
lively's  dah  word  all  roun'  now." 

He  clapped  his  hands,  and  fell  to 
cutting  several  queer  capers,  as  though 
striving  to  work  himself  up  into  a 


state  of  excitement,  perhaps  with  a 
notion  of  putting  life  into  his  niggers. 
Indeed,  he  was  the  oddest  figure  that 
could  be  imagined.  His  nose  was  that 
of  the  negro,  and  his  mouth  so  twisted, 
whether  by  disease  or  disaster,  that 
the  left-hand  corner  of  it  was  on  a 
line  with  his  right  nostril,  whilst  the 
rest  of  it  went  up  into  his  cheek  in 
the  shape  of  the  paring  of  a  finger- 
nail. One  eye  was  larger  than  the 
other,  the  dusk  of  them  indicating 
African  blood.  His  beauty  was  further 
improved  by  a  strange  growth  of  short 
black  hair  upon  his  chin,  every  fibre 
as  wide  apart  as  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
and  as  coarse  as  the  bristles  of  a  hog. 
There  was  the  negro  twang  in  his 
voice,  and  he  seemed  incapable  of 
speaking  without  hallooing.  He  wore, 
in  addition  to  the  cap  and  shirt  I  have 
already  named,  a  pair  of  dirty  duck 
trousers  which  ran  flowing  to  his  naked 
yellow  feet ;  but  grotesquely  ugly  as 
he  was — and  the  more  so  for  the  con- 
trast of  his  twisted,  guinea-coloured 
face  betwixt  his  old  blue  cap  and  faded 
red  shirt — he  could  not  have  been 
more  beautiful  in  my  sight  than  had 
he  been  one  of  those  dewy,  ambrosial, 
lovely  spirits  who,  in  "  Paradise  Lost," 
with  flaming  lances  keep  the  devil  at 
a  respectful  distance  from  the  sleeping 
Adam  and  his  wife. 

All  was  now  bustle  ;  the  negroes 
walloped  about,  tumbling  into  the 
boat,  bawling  out  like  school-boys  at 
play,  and  making  the  craft  we  had 
vacated  splash  as  though  they  would 
capsize  her.  Amidst  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, the  little  craft's  nose  was 
got  to  the  gangway,  the  block  of  the 
luff-tackle  hooked  on  to  the  ringbolt 
in  the  stem,  and  then  all  hands  came 
aboard  to  hoist  her  in.  The  fellow  at 
the  helm  left  it  to  help,  and  though  my 
emotions  just  then  leaned  very  little 
to  the  side  of  merriment,  I  laughed 
till  I  was  breathless  at  the  contortions 
of  the  blacks  as  they  pulled  in  com- 
pany with  the  yellow  man,  every 
dusky  throat  delivering  a  yell  with 
each  drag  on  its  own  account ;  till  all 
at  once,  just  as  the  bows  of  the  boat 
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were  showing  over  the  side,  crack !  the 
fall  of  the  tackle  parted,  down  tumbled 
the  negroes  in  a  heap,  with  the  yellow 
man  on  top  of  them,  where  they 
spurred  and  kicked  at  one  another 
like  a  lump  of  spiders  in  the  bottom 
of  a  glass,  filling  the  air  with  execra- 
tions and  shouts,  whilst  they  rolled 
over  and  over  in  an  inextricable 
muddle  of  black  faces,  cucumber 
shanks,  red,  yellow,  and  white  head- 
gear, and  shirts  that  threatened  to 
become  rags  in  a  very  little  while  if 
the  sport  went  on. 

I  looked  for  the  boat  and  found  her 
under  water,  floating  with  just  the 
line  of  her  gunwales  above  the  sur- 
face, and  the  rugs,  shawls,  umbrellas, 
and  the  like  quietly  sinking  past  her 
in  the  blue  heave  of  the  swell.  The 
yellow  man  scrambled  out  of  the  twist- 
ing group  with  his  cap  gone  ;  and  now 
he  proved  himself  uglier  than  had 
been  at  all  conjecturable  whilst  his 
head  was  covered,  for  he  was  4s  bald 
as  a  turnip  down  to  the  semi-circle 
where  his  wiry  hair  bushed  out  thick 
as  the  frill  of  a  Persian  cat  and  as 
coarse  as  cocoa-nut  fibre.  In  fact  his 
bald  head  showed  now  like  the  top  of 
an  ostrich's  egg  stuck  in  the  hair  of  a 
mattress.  He  ran  to  look  at  the  boat, 
and  when  he  saw  she  was  under  water 
he  yelled  out,  "  Yah  dingy  villains ! 
Look  at  yah  work,  yah  black  piggies  !  " 
and  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  stooped 
his  head  and  went  butt  in  for  the 
first  negro  at  hand  ;  but  Ebenezer,  as 
the  black  was  called,  was  too  sharp 
for  him ;  he  sprang  aside,  and  the 
yellow  man  drove  head  foremost 
against  the  single  old  pump  that  stood 
before  the  mainmast.  The  blow  that 
he  fetched  himself  would  have  lasted 
a  white  man  for  a  lifetime,  but  it 
appeared  to  cause  the  fellow  no  further 
inconvenience  than  was  to  be  remedied 
by  a  brief  spell  of  rubbing.  I  was 
getting  tired  of  all  this. 

"  Better  get  the  block  unhooked  and 
let  the  boat  go,"  said  I.  "What  I 
want  has  floated  out  of  her,  and  there's 
nothing  left  in  the  locker  that's  worth 
the  saving.  Besides,  I  want  to  have 


a  talk  with  you.     You'll  lose  nothing 
by  shoving  ahead." 

"Right  yah  are,"  he  answered. 
"  Jump  now,  some  black  debbil,  and 
free  de  block.  Way  'loft,  way  'loft, 
Toby,  and  bring  dot  tackle  down." 

He  looked  about  him  for  his  cap, 
found  it,  put  it  on  his  head,  and  came 
aft  to  where  Miss  Grant  and  I  had 
seated  ourselves  on  some  small  raised 
contrivance  just  abaft  the  rudder- 
head. 

"  What's  the  name  of  this  schooner? " 
said  I. 

"  Dah  Orphan,  sah,"  he  answered. 

"  Where  are  you  bound  to,  may  I 
ask?" 

"We're  out  a- wrecking,"  he  an- 
swered. Then  seeing  I  did  not  under- 
stand, he  added  :  "Dah  Orphan's  a 
wrecking  craft  dat  wisits  dah  islands 
'way  from  Providence  down  to  Inaguey 
and  dah  Mona  passage,  to  see  what's 
to  be  got  'long  shore." 

I  understood  him  now,  for  I  had 
heard  of  such  vessels. 

"  You  hail  from  Nassau,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"  Yaas,"  he  said,  "  dat's  my  coun 
try,"  inspecting  first  Miss  Grant 
and  then  myself  with  growing  curi- 
osity. 

"  I  may  take  it  you're  captain 
here  ? " 

"Dat's  so,  sah." 

"  Your  name,  pray  1 "  said  I. 

"  Capt'n  Emilius  Jeremiah  Ducrow," 
he  answered,  drawing  himself  up,  and 
speaking  slowly  and  emphatically. 

"Well,  Captain  Ducrow,"  said  I, 
preserving  my  gravity  with  an  effort 
that  was  the  harder  for  the  demureness 
I  noticed  in  Miss  Grant's  face,  "  before 
I  tell  you  our  story,  let  me  thank  you 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart — 
and,  of  course,  I  speak  for  this  lady 
as  for  myself — for  your  handsome  and 
timely  rescue  of  us.  God  knows  how 
it  must  have  been  with  us  both  had 
succour  been  delayed.  I  can  afford  to 
pay  you  for  any  services  you  may 
render  us,  and  I  simply  tell  you  this, 
that  you  may  know  you  and  your  little 
ship's  company  will  not  be  losers  by 
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your  complying  with   any   request    I 
may  make  you." 

He  kicked  out  with  his  heel  as  he 
scraped  a  bow  at  me,  and  said  :  "  I  see 
yah  a  gent.  I  witness  it  troo  dah 
accent  of  yah  language.  Dere's  nebber 
no  mistakin'  a  gent.  I  mix  in  fust- 
class  company  ashore  myself,  and  could 
tell  perlite  breedin'  blindfold  by  de 
mere  smell  of  him.  Now,  den,"  he 
roared,  suddenly  turning  and  looking 
forward,  "get  dat  gangway  shipped. 
Tunder  and  slugs !  'tain't  dinner-time 
yet,  yah  blooming  shark-fishes,  and  so 
I  tells  yah.  Lay  aft  to  dis  helium, 
Moses.  Beg  a  t'ousand  pardons,  sah," 
he  continued,  rounding  upon  me  with 
another  scrape  and  a  kick-up  behind, 
"  but  niggers  is  de  most  excrooshatin' 
people  to  manage.  Dey  works  'pon 
your  temper  more  nor  aching  teef," 
saying  which  he  extended  his  arms, 
drooping  his  yellow  hands,  whilst  he 
turned  his  head  from  the  direction  in 
which  he  seemed  to  point,  with  his 
face  puckered  up  into  an  expression 
of  loathing  which  the  twist  of  his 
mouth  rendered  monstrously  ugly  and 
comical. 

"Well,  now,"  said  I,  "I  want  to 
tell  you  our  story,  but  before  I  begin, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  there's 
anything  to  eat  aboard  this  little 
hooker." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sah  ;  dere's  eating  to  be 
had — middling  coarse,  jest  sailor's 
eating,  sah  ;  not  fit  for  dis  lubly  lady," 
bowing  low  to  Miss  Grant,  "  but  dah 
best  Capt'n  Ducrowcan  perwide." 

"  We  have  not  had  bite  nor  sup  since 
last  night,"  said  I.  "  What  can  you 
give  us  1 " 

"  Will  yah  hab  it  yeerie  or  in  dah 
cabin  "?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Here,"  said  I,  making  a  shrewd 
guess  at  the  temperature  below. 

He  called  to  one  of  the  negroes  and 
told  him  to  put  a  pot  of  chocolate  upon 
the  fire,  then  to  lay  aft  with  a  bit  of 
cold  salt  beef,  ship's  biscuits,  plates, 
and  the  like;  "And  bear  a  hand, 
mah  humming-bird,"  he  said,  "  for 
'tain't  dinner-time  yet,  yah  know. 
Now,  sah,"  he  continued,  addressing 


me,  assuming  a  fine  air  of  dignity  in 
his  manner,  "  whilst  dah  wittles  is 
making  ready  I  shall  be  glad  ob  yah 
story." 

I  at  once  went  to  work  and  related 
our  adventures,  and  on  coming  to  an 
end  I  asked  him  if  he  could  give  me 
news  of  the  Iron  Crown. 

He  answered  no,  he  had  not  heard 
of  the  vessel,  but  that  he  had  learnt 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  though  he  could 
not  recollect  the  source  whence  he  had 
received  the  intelligence,  that  a  vessel 
bound  to  Porto  Rico  had  been  spoken, 
and  reported  that  she  had  on  board 
four  men,  whom  she  had  found  adrift 
in  an  open  boat,  and  that  the  fellows 
said  they  had  gone  in  search  of  a  man 
and  lost  their  ship  in  thick  weather ; 
"  And  I  believe,  sah,"  said  Captain 
Ducrow,  "  dat  dah  name  of  dah  wessel 
dey  gave  was  dah  Iron  Crown ;  but  I 
won't  swear  to  it,  for  I  ain't  got  no 
memory  worf  speaking  of,  'cept  for 
poetry." 

Here  he  sent  a  languishing  look  at 
Miss  Grant. 

"  For  poetry  !  "  I  rapped  out.  "  Do 
you  know,"  I  exclaimed,  turning  to 
my  companion,  "that  this  looks  un- 
commonly like  as  though  poor  old 
Gordon  and  his  men  had  been  picked 
up." 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  answered  ;  "  and 
it  seems  so  indeed.  It  will  diminish 
by  so  much  the  horror  of  our  memories 
of  the  ship.  And  four  men  too,  Mr. 
Musgrave  !  That  must  mean  that  the 
poor  cabin-boy  was  recovered." 

"  Pray,  captain,"  said  I,  "  which  is 
the  nearest  port  hereabouts ;  some 
civilized  place  of  houses  and  ships, 
I  mean,  where  we  may  be  able  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  way  of  getting  to 
Rio?" 

He  looked  steadfastly  around  the 
horizon  as  though  seeking  for  informa- 
tion on  the  gleaming  sea-line,  and  then 
gazing  at  me  with  one  eye  shut  full  of 
thought,  he  exclaimed,  "  Dere'll  be 
nuffen  nearer  than  Nassoo." 

"And  how  far  off  will  that  be?" 
said  I — "in  the  shape  of  time,  I 
mean." 
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"  Well,  maybe  a  week,  maybe  a 
month.  Dere's  no  predicating  ob  de 
winds.  Perhaps  yah  know  dem  booti- 
ful  lines,  miss — 

Sometimes  dah  gale  blow  high, 

Ho  !   an'   sometimes   dah  breeze   blow 

small  ; 
Sometimes  it  breeves  in  a  sigh, 

An'  sometimes  it  blows  in  a  squall. 

But  ho,  my  lub,  and  my  lub  !  Most 
often  when  I  pants  to  get  at  yah, 
down  yeerie  it  don't  blow  at  all  ! 

"  You  didn't  happen  to  know  dem 
werses  p'r'aps,  miss  \  " 

Miss  Grant  answered  no,  smiling. 

"  Waal,  I  ask  'cause  dey're  mine. 
When  sung  to  dah  accompaniment — " 

"Beg  your  pardon, Captain  Ducrow," 
said  I,  breaking  in  here,  "  but  I  want 
to  settle  some  plan  with  you,  for  we're 
in  a  great  hurry  to  get  to  Rio,  and  if 
you'll  help  us  to  arrive  there  you  shall 
do  so  on  your  own  terms.  What  do  you 
advise  now? " 

This  reference  to  his  judgment  flat- 
tered him.  He  drew  himself  up,  folded 
his  arms,  and  cocked  his  eye  thought- 
fully at  the  sky,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  recognizes  his  opportunity,  and 
means  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

"Tell  yah  what,"  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  take  mah  advice,  and  let 
me  bowl  yah  to  Havanna.  Dere's 
breezes  to  be  trusted  off  de  Bahama 
Bank." 

"All  right,"  said  I.  "Havanna 
will  suit  very  well.  And  now  to 
square  the  matter  off  whilst  we're 
upon  it — what  about  the  passage- 
money?" 

Again  he  struck  an  attitude  with 
another  squint  aloft,  then  fell  to 
counting  upon  his  fingers,  as  it  were, 
whilst  his  lips  moved.  He  uttered  a 
few  disconnected  syllables.  "  De  grub 
— lost  time  yeerie — nuffen  p'r'aps  'long 
shore  arter  all  ; "  then  bringing  his 
eyes  to  me,  and  staring  a  little  without 
speaking,  he  exclaimed,  "  Say  fifty 
dollar  apiece  ] " 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  said  I,  pulling 
out  my  pocket-book,  and  giving  him 


a  sight  of  some  Bank  of  England  notes 
in  it. 

The  negro  now  came  along,  bearing 
the  meal  that  had  been  ordered.  A 
small  carpenter's  bench  was  brought 
from  forward,  a  piece  of  sailcloth  spread 
over  it,  and  Miss  Grant  and  I  fell  to. 
The  beef  proved  a  piece  of  corned 
buffalo  hump,  and,  speaking  for  my- 
self, it  ate  with  extraordinary  relish 
after  our  three  weeks  of  turtle  and 
crawfish.  Even  out  of  the  flinty  bis- 
cuit I  could  get  enjoyment,  whilst  the 
chocolate  was  as  well  made  and  as 
handsomely  frothed  as  any  I  ever 
tasted  ashore.  Captain  Ducrow  stood 
by  us  whilst  we  breakfasted.  I  asked 
him  to  join  us  ;  but  he  said  his  own 
breakfast  of  tea,  biscuit,  and  molasses 
would  be  coming  along  shortly,  and 
he'd  rather  wait.  I  then  asked  him 
if  he  could  tell  me  the  name  and  situa- 
tion of  the  island  we  had  been  marooned 
upon. 

"Waal, "says  he,  "I've  been  fink- 
ing hard  'pon  dat  berry  question  whilst 
yah've  been  feeding,  but  what  island 
it  can  be  passes  my  apprehenshun,  sah. 
'Tain't  Watling,  dat's  sartin  ;  'tain't 
Rum  nor  Samana.  Your  resemblance 
ain't  nuffin  like  him.  'Tain't  Guihaney, 
nor  Planas,  nor  Cockus "  (Caicos,  I 
presume).  He  added,  with  an  air  of 
desperation,  "  De  debbil  only  knows 
what  island  it  is." 

I  was  nearly  telling  him  that  we 
had  left  the  most  of  our  traps  behind 
us,  but  on  reflection  I  thought  it  was 
best  to  say  nothing  about  that.  Wher- 
ever the  island  might  be,  it  now  cer- 
tainly lay  out  of  our  course.  Time 
must  be  spent  in  seeking  and  making 
it,  and  time  grew  doubly  precious  when 
I  cast  my  eye  at  the  little  companion- 
hatch,  and  reflected  upon  the  sort  of 
accommodation  that  awaited  us  below, 
and  how  for  that,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, we  could  not  bo  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  end  this  trip.  Our  baggage 
would  of  course  have  been  serviceable 
to  us,  but  its  recovery  was  not  worth 
the  delay  of  a  deviation.  And  then, 
again,  I  believe  the  mere  notion  of 
going  to  that  island  afresh,  lying  off 
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it,  having  it  in  view  along  with  all  its 
melancholy  associations  of  hopelessness 
and  privations,  would  have  grievously 
depressed  Miss  Grant,  as  it  must  cer- 
tainly have  affected  me,  even  into  a 
superstitious  dread  that  the  mere 
loom  of  it  above  the  sea-line  would 
prove  prophetic  of  further  disasters 
to  us. 

When  we  had  finished  breakfast  I 
asked  Captain  Ducrow  what  sort  of 
accommodation  he  could  furnish  the 
lady  with  below. 

"  I  can't  praise  him,  I  can't  praise 
him,"  he  answered,  with  a  solemn 
shake  of  his  head,  to  which  the  swing- 
ing of  the  tassel  of  his  cap  imparted 
additional  emphasis ;  "  but  yah  shall 
see  him  for  yoursef ,  sah  ; "  with  which 
he  led  the  way  to  the  companion,  and 
down  the  three  of  us  went.  The  small 
skylight  lay  open,  but  it  was  a  stifling 
little  cabin  for  all  that,  about  the  size 
of  a  North  Sea  smack's,  with  a  tiny 
room  bulkheaded  out  of  it,  to  which 
Captain  Ducrow  pointed,  exclaiming, 
"  Dat's  where  I  lies,  sah  ;  but  it  is  dah 
duty  of  ebery  gent  to  make  room  for 
dah  ladies  " — here  he  scraped  another 
convulsive  bow  at  Miss  Grant — "and 
if  you  will  hab  dah  grace,  ma'm,  to 
hoccupy  him  till  we  gets  to  Havanna, 
he'll  be  all  de  sweeter  for  me  to  use 
again.  Dat's  it,  I  reckon,  and  so, 
mam'selle,  he  is  werry  moosh  at  your 
sarvice." 

"  Ah,  captain,"  said  I,  "  I  see  now 
what  a  fine  poet  you  are.  Upon  my 
word,  Miss  Grant,  there's  no  finished 
courtier  could  have  turned  a  neater 
speech." 

The  fellow  grinned  so  exceedingly 
with  his  twisted  mouth,  that  you 
would  have  thought  the  emotion  of 
delight  must  have  ended  in  the  wring- 
ing of  one  side  of  his  face  clean  off  the 
other. 

"  It  all  comes  ob  mixing  in  fust- class 
company,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  whose 
natural  negro  huskiness  was  thickened 
yet  more  by  excess  of  gratification. 
"'Tain't  all  nature  in  this  yeerie  yearth. 
Nebber  knew  a  rale  genteel  man  as 
didn't  git  his  polishing  from  dah  elbows 


of  dah  fust-class  crowd  he  shoves  in 
'mongst.  Yah  may  take  it  for  dah 
Lord's  truff,  sah — 

I  interrupted  him.  "  Any  cock 
roaches  here,  Captain  Ducrow  ?  " 

"  Waal,  yaas ;  more'n  one  family, 
I'se  afeered." 

"  Nothing  worse,  I  hope  1 " 

"  Nebber's  nufnn  worse  where  dere's 
cockroaches,"  he  said  ;  "  dah  cockroach 
eats  up  what's  worse." 

"  It's  a  pity,"  said  I  to  Miss  Grant, 
"  that  your  hammock  went  overboard. 
We  could  have  made  shift  to  swing  it 
in  this  bit  of  a  room.  However,  you'll 
want  a  place  to  sleep  in,  and  we  can't 
do  better  than  accept  Captain  Ducrow's 
kind  offer." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  the  skipper 
should  clear  out  his  traps,  leaving  the 
bunk  bare  for  the  reception  of  a  square 
of  sailcloth,  which,  with  a  roll  of  the 
same  stuff  for  a  pillow,  would  provide 
my  companion  with  a  clean  couch  at 
all  events.  As  for  myself,  I  told 
Ducrow  that  one  of  his  lockers  in  the 
cabin  would  supply  me  with  as  good 
a  bed  as  I  needed.  On  my  asking  him 
where  he  meant  to  sleep,  he  pointed  to 
a  hole  in  the  cabin  bulkhead  forward, 
which  I  found  to  be  a  sort  of  bunk- 
place  like  to  the  orifices  in  which  the 
hardy  smacksmen  aboard  a  certain 
type  of  vessels  stretch  their  weary,  sea- 
booted  limbs  when  they  turn  in.  This 
being  settled,  we  returned  on  deck, 
glad  to  escape  from  the  stifling  little 
cabin. 

The  hours  slipped  by,  the  blue  swell 
came  running  out  of  the  south-west, 
with  the  fresh  but  burning  breeze 
flashing  off  the  heads  of  the  brimming 
brine  into  our  patched  and  grimy 
spread  of  cloths,  under  whose  pressure 
the  schooner  swept  along  with  the 
subtlety  of  the  shark,  and  with  such 
a  whipping  of  her  ill-stayed  spars  to 
every  jump  as  made  one  look  at  times 
to  see  them  go  overboard.  They  rigged 
up  a  sort  of  awning  for  us,  and  under 
it  Miss  Grant  and  I  sat  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  talking 
much  of  the  perils  we  had  come 
through,  of  our  happy  deliverance,  of 
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the  honest  prospect  that  had  now  fairly 
opened  upon  us  of  our  arriving  safely 
at  Rio,  at  no  very  distant  date  either  ; 
with  frequent  interruptions  from  Cap- 
tain Ducrow,  who  would  entertain  us 
with  twenty  odd  remarks,  with  ac- 
counts of  his  wrecking  experiences, 
with  inquiries  into  our  story,  with 
several  poetical  quotations,  all  of  his 
own  manufacture  as  he  protested,  some- 
times quitting  his  lofty  air  to  let  fly 
at  one  of  his  negro  seamen,  or  even  to 
chase  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
ABOABD   THE   ORPHAN. 

OUR  little  schooner  was  named  the 
Orphan.    She  had  indeed  a  forlorn  and 
melancholy  look  strongly  suggestive  of 
friend lessness,    with   a   dampness   be- 
sides, owing  to  her  being   repeatedly 
pumped   out,  that  gave  her  a  tearful 
appearance.  Her  beautiful  lines  would 
have  made  me  imagine  that  she  had 
been  a  yacht  in  her  day  but   for  the 
homeliness  of  her  fittings.    She  leaked 
considerably,  and  the  negro  who  acted 
as  mate  aboard  her  told  me  her  timber 
was  so  rotten  forward  that  you  could 
dig  cubes  of  dry  rot  out  of  the  knees 
and  carlings  as  easily  as   you   cut  a 
cheese.     Her  aspect  of    decayed  gen- 
tility  was  quite  moving  in  its   way. 
You  witnessed  the  good  blood  in  her, 
which  perhaps  rendered  her  uncared- 
for  condition  the  more  affecting.     But 
she  was  an  orphan  that  did  not  keep 
her  woes  to  herself.     There  was  not  a 
tree-nail  in  her  but  complained,  not  a 
fastening  nor  bulkhead   but  mingled 
its  groans  with  the  lamentations  which 
broke  out  from  all  parts  of  the  little 
fabric.  The  very  creak  of  the  rudder  had 
the  note  of  the  sniff  of  a  sobbing  man  ; 
and  then,  as  one    or  another  of   the 
blacks  was  repeatedly  addressing  him- 
self to  the  gaunt  old   brake-pump  in 
front  of  the  mainmast,  there  was  con- 
stantly a  choking  sound  of  water  in 
the  air,  with  garglings  of  the  bright 
stream  as  it  sluiced  into  the  sea  through 
the  little  holes  in  the  scuppers,  which 


was  perhaps  the  one  and  final  condi- 
tion needful  to  render  the  lachrymose 
air  of  this  ill-clothed,  sun-blistered, 
neglected,  sieve-like  Orphan  completely 
effective.  Whether  such  craft  are 
still  afloat  at  the  work  to  which  this 
vessel  was  put,  I  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps the  West  Indian  wrecking-busi- 
ness is  already  an  old-world  story,  but 
in  my  time  a  whole  fleet  of  small 
craft,  sloops,  cutters,  schooners,  and 
the  like,  were  employed  in  the  trade  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  hunting  the  many 
islands  in  these  waters  for  wrecks  of 
vessels,  and  for  such  commodities  as 
might  have  been  washed  ashore  out 
of  them. 

Havanna,  according  to  Captain  Du- 
crow, was  within  eight  or  nine  days' 
sail  of  us.  The  outlook  of  the  run,  if 
a  run  it  was  to  prove,  was  not  a  thing 
to  trouble  either  Miss  Grant  or  myself 
at  the  first  blush,  coming  as  we  did 
fresh  to  this  little  schooner  from  the 
horrors  and  perils  of  an  open  boat  at 
sea  and  from  three  weeks  of  hopeless- 
ness in  an  island  prison.  But  it  does 
not  take  long  for  the  novelty  of  rescue 
to  wear  out.  Before  darkness  closed 
upon  that  first  day  of  our  deliverance 
we  had  ceased  to  marvel  at  our  happy 
escape.  We  had  grown  used  to  think- 
ing of  it,  and  though  gratitude  was 
always  in  our  thoughts,  there  was  no 
longer  the  first  passionate  delight  and 
astonishment  rising  at  moments  to  in- 
credulity. 

Hence  when  the  evening  settled 
down  hot  as  iron  that  has  blackened 
out  of  its  white  heat,  along  with  a  fining 
down  of  the  breeze  to  a  mere  sighing 
of  air  that  threatened  a  dead  calm 
anon,  our  conversation  naturally  went 
to  the  prospect  before  us,  of  the  passage 
in  this  stifling,  leaky,  ill-provisioned 
little  schooner  to  Havanna,  that  yet 
lay  some  hundreds  of  miles  distant. 
The  small  awning  had  been  removed  ; 
the  dark  velvet  of  the  heavens 
showed  from  sea-line  to  sea-line  fiery 
with  stars ;  the  moon's  reflection  lay 
brightly  upon  the  sea.  The  heavy 
swell  of  the  morning  had  flattened; 
but  there  was  a  light  movement  yet  to 
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which  the  schooner  kept  time  with  her 
whip-like  spars,  every  sail  swinging  in 
and  out  regularly,  with  draughts  of 
dewy  air  scurrying  cool  to  one's  heated 
brows  from  these  fannings.  A  negro 
stood  at  the  helm,  and  when  the  stern 
of  the  schooner  drooped  to  a  hollow, 
the  ebony  figure  melted  out  of  sight 
into  the  blackness  of  the  water  be- 
yond, though  with  the  rise  of  this  end 
of  the  craft  he  would  stand  out  again 
in  a  sharp  limning  against  the  silver 
light.  Captain  Ducrow  had  gone  below 
to  lie  down,  and  we  could  hear  him 
snoring  in  the  cabin,  a  sound  as  per- 
suasive as  the  heat  to  detain  us  on  deck. 
The  negro  mate  paced  the  gangway 
with  naked  feet,  soundless  as  the  foot- 
falls of  a  cat,  with  an  occasional  halt 
to  squirt  a  stream  of  tobacco-juice  over 
the  side.  At  intervals  a  black  figure 
would  come  oozing  out,  as  it  were, 
from  the  deep  shadow  forward  to  the 
pump,  the  clank,  clank  of  which  was 
now  a  familiar  sound  in  our  ears, 
though  I  recognized  it  as  a  threat  to 
our  repose  when  we  should  come  to 
stretch  ourselves  for  a  little  rest ;  and 
you  saw  the  fiery  water  creeping, 
dilating,  fading  upon  the  deck  like 
sheets  of  wriggling  glowworms,  with 
sometimes  a  faint  flash  of  the  sea-glow 
upon  the  swell  of  the  jib,  rounding  to 
the  roll  of  the  little  craft  when  some 
sudden  brimming  of  the  swell  broke 
into  light  against  the  bows. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  I,  "  that  this  part 
of  our  experiences  will  be  pretty  nearly 
as  tedious  as  our  island  life." 

"  But  we  are  safe,"  she  answered. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  I,  "  though  I  could 
wish  there  was  less  need  for  pumping. 
But  I  fear  you  will  be  horribly  uncom- 
fortable." 

"  Oh,  but  after  last  night,  Mr.  Mus- 
grave  ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  way  as 
though  she  would  tenderly  rebuke  me 
for  the  little  show  of  irritation  and 
despondency  in  my  manner  just  now, 
quite  perceptible  to  myself,  though  I 
would  or  could  not  cope  with  it.  "  You 
must  not  think  of  me  at  all — of  my 
comfort,  I  mean,"  she  added,  and  then 
stopped  suddenly,  as  though  she  won- 


dered at  her  own  expression,  immedi- 
ately saying  however  :  "  The  hardship 
now  is  very  trifling  compared  to  what 
we  have  endured." 

"  That's  so,  indeed,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  exchange  this 
existence  all  the  same.  Buffalo  beef 
and  flinty  biscuit  are  not  a  fare  upon 
which  you  can  long  thrive  ;  and  then 
what  a  bedroom  that  is  down  stairs  ! 
1  dread  the  moment  of  your  going  to 
it.  Yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  you  should  sleep  under  deck  ;  for 
observe  how  dark  these  planks  are 
already  with  dew." 

"  You  will  take  more  cheerful  views 
to-morrow,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  have 
suffered  much  in  mind  and  body,  and 
for  your  sake,  not  for  mine,  indeed,  I 
could  wish  the  cabin  a  pleasant,  airy 
one,  that  you  might  be  sure  of  a  good 
long  night's  rest.  Sleep  is  what  you 
need." 

"  I  am  thinking,"  said  I,  waiving 
this  point,  and  continuing  to  speak 
with  a  little  irritation  in  me,  due,  as  I 
should  have  known  by  giving  the  thing 
a  thought,  to  my  fancy  of  her  changed 
attitude  towards  me,  along  with  the 
peevish,  secret,  jealous  dislike  of  the 
obligation  of  conveying  her  to  my 
cousin,  of  losing  her  then,  of  quitting 
her,  consumed  by  a  passion  which  I 
was  young  enough  to  imagine  neither 
time  nor  distance  could  possibly  cool, 
— "  I  am  thinking,"  said  I,  "  that  if 
we  were  to  come  across  a  good,  com- 
fortable, roomy  craft,  it  would  be  as 
well  for  us  to  tranship  ourselves  with- 
out regard  to  her  destination." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish,"  she 
said  simply. 

"  Only,"  said  I, "  suppose  she  should 
be  bound  to  a  European  port  1 " 

She  seemed  to  be  sunk  in  reflection. 

"It  would  be  rather  a  blow  per- 
haps," I  continued,  feeling  a  bit  cynical 
as  I  progressed  in  this  talk,  "  to  be 
borne  off  to  England  or  to  France  or  to 
Spain  even,  or  say  North  America — " 

She  interrupted  me :  "  The  ship 
might  be  going  the  other  way  ;  she 
might  be  sailing  to  the  East  Indies 
perhaps,  or  to  Australia." 
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"Ob,"  cried  I,  with  a  short  laugh, 
"  in  that  case  then  of  course  we  should 
stop  where  we  are.  But  suppose  the 
vessel  bound  to  Europe,  would  you  be 
willing  to  go  on  board  her  1 " 

"  If  it  were  your  wish — yes." 

"  But,  Miss  Grant,  so  grave  a  mat- 
ter must  not  lie  altogether  upon  my 
shoulders.  Remember  your  sailing  to 
Europe  again  would  greatly  prolong 
the  term  of  your  divorce  from  your 
sweetheart." 

I  could  see  her  smiling  softly  in  the 
moonlight,  though  she  hung  her  head. 
"  We  may  not  sight  a  ship,"  said  she 
presently. 

"  But  if  we  do,"  said  I,  "  shall  we 
leave  this  crazy  old  hooker  for  her  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Without  regard,"  I  said,  striving 
to  steady  my  voice,  though  my  heart 
just  gave  a  leap  that  was  like  to  choke 
me,  "  to  the  port  she  is  bound  to  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  responded,  with  a 
note  of  archness  in  her  voice  ;  "  the 
captain  would  not  alter  his  course  to 
oblige  us,  you  know." 

"  It  would  only  signify  a  little 
further  delay,"  said  I,  "  with  the 
comforts  of  civilization  between,  and 
that's  what  we  both  want  now.  Of 
course  on  our  arrival,  be  the  place  the 
Tagus  or  the  Thames,  be  it  Boston  or 
Marseilles,  I  should  immediately  go  to 
work  to  equip  ourselves  afresh  for  a 
second,  and  I  hope  a  successful  voyage 
to  Rio." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  answered, 
a  little  above  her  breath,  whilst  I 
could  see  her  biting  her  lip  to  suppress 
another  smile. 

Late  as  it  was,  and  wearied  as  I  was 
when  I  saw  her  to  her  miserable  little 
hole  of  a  berth,  I  yet  paced  the  deck 
for  above  an  hour  afterwards  in  as 
odd,  unreasonable  a  temper  as  ever 
possessed  me,  full  of  the  agitation  of 
fifty  wild  thoughts  all  rolling  one  to 
another  in  as  lively  a  play  as  ever  the 
sea  showed  off  a  harbour,  with  the 
water  shoaling  in  spouts  to  the  sweep 
of  the  wind  one  way,  and  a  current 
seething  into  it  the  other.  The  fact 
was,  a  resolution  to  keep  Miss  Grant 


by  my  side,  no  matter  what  the  name 
of  the  stars  might  be  which  looked 
down  upon  us,  had  been  growing  and 
hardening  in  me,  till  I  whipped  out 
with  it  in  the  suggestion  that  it  would 
be  good  for  us  both  to  tranship  our- 
selves at  the  first  opportunity  that 
offered,  no  matter  where  the  vessel 
we  entered  might  be  bound.  I  should 
have  guessed  from  her  manner  all 
day  that  such  a  proposal  must  have 
instantly  won  an  eager,  anxious  No  !' 
from  her — instead  of  which  she  had 
promptly  assented,  saying  without 
hesitation  that  she  would  do  as  I 
wished  ;  and  she  had  made  nothing  at 
all,  as  you  have  seen,  of  my  remark 
touching  the  destination  of  the  ship 
we  might  exchange  the  schooner  for. 
This  was  a  sort  of  acquiescence,  let  me 
tell  you,  to  excite  me  not  a  little,  when 
I  came  to  turn  it  over  during  my  soli- 
tary march  to  and  fro  the  lightly 
swaying  deck,  specially  when  I  coupled 
it  with  what  I  seemed  to  find  in  the 
memory  of  her  downcast  eyes,  her 
quiet  smiles,  and  a  something  more 
significant  than  either  in  her  way,  to 
use  the  old  phrase,  though  I  could  not 
give  it  a  name. 

This,  to  hark  back  to  the  image  I 
have  just  employed,  was  the  intellec- 
tual gale  that  set  my  thoughts  running 
in  surges  one  way  ;  and  all  would  have 
been  an  easy  rhythmic  motion  with 
me,  but  for  the  strong  adverse  tide  of 
fancy  which  came  washing  into  the 
run  of  feeling  with  consideration  of 
my  cousin's  claims  upon  me,  my  honour 
as  a  gentleman,  my  duty  as  a  man. 
Heaven  save  me ! — in  my  temper  I 
could  have  struck  my  foot  clean  through 
the  deck.  I  wanted  her.  I  felt  that 
I  had  a  higher  right  to  her  than  ever 
my  cousin  could  advance ;  and  yet  the 
thought  of  the  poor  fellow  stuck  in 
my  throat,  and  I  grew  so  mad  with 
the  bother  of  the  whole  thing,  that  I'd 
gladly  have  given  the  darky  who  stood 
at  the  helm  half  a  sovereign  for  liberty 
to  kick  him  fore-and-aft  until  I  was 
tired.  After  all,  thought  I,  it  is  for 
Miss  Grant  to  decide — she  must  settle 
it.  If  she  persists  in  making  for  Rio- 
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— if,  in  short,  she'll  have  none  of  me, 
though  mightily  obliged  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing — and  here  my  mood 
grew  so  outrageous  that  it  was  an 
exquisite  relief  to  me  to  see  Ducrow's 
face,  sallow  even  to  the  starlight,  fork 
up  through  the  companion  with  a 
"  Hallo,  sah.  Keepin'  mighty  late 
hours,  ain't  yah  1  " 

"Oh,  go  to  the  deuce!"  I  cried. 
"  Look  here,  man,  hark  to  that  now, 
bad  luck  to  you  !  "  and  as  I  spoke, 
the  clank  of  the  old  brake-pump  re- 
commenced for  the  fiftieth  time,  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  night.  "  What's 
the  good  of  going  to  sea  in  an  old 
basket?"  I  shouted.  "Why,  damme, 
Ducrow,  don't  you  know  that  a  dollar's 
worth  of  oakum  is  all  that's  needed  to 
keep  your  abominable  old  pump  from 
disturbing  the  sleep  of  the  green  sea- 
men who  lie  in  shoals  here  under 
your  keel  as  you  jog  along  in  this 
weeping  bucket  ] " 

He  stood  staring  at  me  from  the 
companion,  as  though  he  thought  I  had 
gone  mad,  and  small  blame  to  him  for 
that ;  then  approaching  me  cautiously, 
he  exclaimed  : 

"  Berry  good  job,  sah,  I'm  a  man  of 
perlite  feelings,  odderwise  I  might 
tomble  into  a  passion,  and  .say  some- 
t'ing  to  wound  yah  sensashuns." 

"  What  d'ye  mean  1"  I  cried,  hoping 
he  would  fall  into  a  passion,  as  I  felt 
the  need  of  the  relief  of  a  row. 

"  Sah,"  he  exclaimed,  drawing  him- 
self erect,  "  a  man  what  keeps  de  select 
company  I  comingles  wid  ashore  am 
slow  in  shocking  dah  feelings  ob  folks. 
But  what  I  should  like  to  say  am — 
mind  I  don't  say  it  — I  merely  intends 
dat  what  I  should  like  to  say  am,  if 
yah  ain't  satisfied  wid  dis  little  hooker, 
I'm  werry  mosh  sorry  indeed  yah  ebber 
came  aboard  her.  Pump  !  "  continued 
the  poor  fellow  in  a  broken  voice  as 
though  he  must  presently  weep,"  whar's 
dah  wessel  what  don't  pump  ?  Whar's 
dah  man-ob-war  sloop  dat  don't  pump  1 
Whar's  dah  Indieman  as  glorious  as 
sunlight  wid  gilt  and  windows  wot 
don't  pump]  Whar,"  he  continued, 
raising  his  voice,  "  is  de  noblest  frigate 


ob  dah  King  of  Yen  gland  wot  don't 
pump  ?  Whar — "  and  this  he  delivered 
in  a  shriek — "  is  dah  magnificentest 
line-ob-battle  ship  wot  was  y ebber 
launched  wot  don't  pump "?  " 

He  plucked  his  cap  from  his  head 
and  flung  it  on  deck,  grasped  the  bush 
of  hair  over  either  ear  with  his  hands 
as  though  he  intended  to  tear  out  by 
the  roots  what  Nature  had  left  him  in 
that  way,  and  then,  swaying  to  and 
fro  in  the  moonlight  like  a  drunken 
man,  he  exclaimed  in  a  blubbering 
voice,  "  An'  you  specks  dah  poor  little 
Orphan  to  keep  dah  seas  widout 
pumping1?  " 

Tush  !  thought  I,  I'm  acting  like  a 
fool ;  and  moved  by  the  way  in  which 
the  poor  creature  had  received  my 
insulting  language,  I  strode  over  to 
him  and  clapped  him  on  the  back. 
"It's  all  right,"  said  I ;  "  I  don't  feel 
very  well  to-night.  Pump  away  as 
briskly  as  you  please,  my  lad,  I'll  not 
complain  again.  I  have  come  through 
some  infernal  adventures,  Captain 
Ducrow,  and  though  I  sneer  at  your 
little  craft  in  my  ill-temper,  I  am 
grateful  to  Heaven  for  the  privilege 
of  feeling  her  under  my  feet." 

He  unclinched  his  dingy  fingers  out 
of  his  hair  and  let  his  arms  droop 
slowly,  whilst  he  looked  at  me  with 
his  head  on  one  side,  with  a  slow 
twisting  up  of  his  eye  that  was  in 
inimitable  correspondence  with  the 
absurd  cast  of  his  mouth. 

"  I  see  how  it  am,  sah,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "yah  feels  a  bit  low." 

"Worn  out  without  being  sleepy," 
said  I. 

"  Sorter  hankering  to  be  soothed, 
perhaps !  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  but  your  cock- 
roaches won't  help  me  there." 

"  Tell  yah  what  will  though,"  said 
he. 

"What?"  I  asked. 

"  A  little  poetry,"  he  answered.  "  If 
yah'll  sit  down  I'll  gib  yah  as  pretty 
a  half-hour  ob  sentiment  as  ebber  yah 
could  buy  for  hard  money  in  dis  yeerie 
airth." 

"  Much  obliged,"  I  answered.  "  Since 
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I've  been  talking  to  you  I've  grown  a 
bit  sleepy.  After  all,  that  pump  may 
be  more  soothing  as  you  call  it  than  I 
had  supposed.  Can  you  find  me  any- 
thing to  serve  as  a  pillow  ?  " 

He  picked  up  his  cap  reflectively 
and  presently  said,  "I  hab  it,"  and 
stepping  to  a  raised  contrivance  abaft 
the  rudder-head,  he  produced  an  ensign 
rolled  up.  "  Dere,"  said  he,  "  dere's 
dah  British  colours  to  lie  on.  I'll 
warrant  it  agin  all  dreaming,  onless  it 
be  a  wision  ob  de  Income  Tax" 

I  took  the  roll  of  bunting,  and  wish- 
ing him  good-night  went  below,  and 
stretched  myself  upon  a  locker.  A 
slush  lamp  swung  from  a  blackened 
beam.  It  looked  like  a  coffee-pot  with 
the  spout  vomiting  forth  a  lump  of 
wick  burning  in  a  dim  flame  that 
blackened  into  a  line  of  smoke,  which 
went  writhing  and  quivering  to  the 
upper  deck,  whence,  spreading,  it  loaded 
the  atmosphere  of  this  interior  with 
the  flavour  of  hot  fat.  The  beams 
were  lined  with  cockroaches,  wriggling 
and  heaving  in  dusky  lengths,  with  a 
frequent  skirr  of  one  of  the  abomin- 
able creatures  swinging  past  my  ear  or 
dropping  upon  my  face.  It  was  roast- 
in  gly  hot,  and  I  feared  to  find  Miss 
Grant  suffocated  in  the  morning,  if 
indeed  the  sun  should  find  me  still 
alive  after  such  a  course  of  air  as  I 
was  now  booked  to  breathe.  But  miser- 
able as  it  was  below  I  durst  not  lie  on 
deck.  The  dew  was  like  rain,  and  the 
light  breeze  was  wet  with  it.  Further 
exposure  moreover,  following  on  the  top 
of  what  we  had  already  suffered  in  the 
boat,  would  have  been  sheer  madness, 
seeing  that  we  had  managed  to  come 
off  with  our  health,  which  might  re- 
ceive lasting  injury  from  another  night 
spent  unsheltered  in  the  warm,  moist, 
fever-breeding  atmosphere  of  these 
parallels. 

I  had  thought  the  Iron  Crown  as 
noisy  a  ship  as  was  ever  built ;  but 
compared  with  the  creaking  of  this 
schooner,  as  she  rose  buoyant  to  the 
dark  heave  of  the  swell,  floating  down 
into  the  hollow  for  another  slide  up- 
wards, the  straining  sounds  inside  the 


brig  were  as  the  soft  singing  of  a 
woman  to  the  clatter  of  a  watch- 
man's rattle.  But  I  was  dog-tired, 
as  they  say  at  sea,  and  my  cheek 
could  not  have  pressed  the  ensign 
ten  minutes  before  I  was  sound 
asleep. 

It  was  a  night's  rest  to  refresh  me, 
and  though,  when  I  woke  up  and  rolled 
off  the  locker,  my  back  ached  from 
the  hardness  of  my  couch,  I  felt  a  new 
man,  hearty,  hungry,  and  even  cheer- 
ful. But  it  was  sickening  to  go  on 
deck  and  find  a  dead  calm,  the  sea 
molten  glass,  scarce  stirred  by  a  deli- 
cate undulation,  the  sun  an  intoler- 
able flame  of  fire  four  hours  high, 
with  the  heavens  half  full  of  his 
white  dazzle,  and  the  rest  of  it  hot, 
silver  azure,  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.  In  the  far  east  was  a  dot  of 
light — a  sail ;  and  some  four  points 
past  it  to  starboard  a  streak  of 
greenish  colour  swimming  a  finger's- 
width  above  the  horizon,  and  winding 
like  a  small  sea-snake  in  the  hot  air. 
It  was  some  Cay,  the  name  of  which 
I  have  forgotten.  There  was  nothing 
beside  it  and  the  sail  in  sight,  not  a 
pinion  of  cloud  to  give  us  hope  of  so 
much  as  a  catspaw. 

Miss  Grant  was  on  deck  when  I 
arrived  there.  She  had  slept— not 
very  well  she  told  me ;  but  she  had 
managed  to  obtain  rest  enough  to 
refresh  her  in  spite  of  the  oven-like 
sultriness  in  which  she  lay.  She  was 
awake  when  the  day  broke,  and  rose 
soon  after  the  light  had  filled  the 
cabin. 

"  You  were  sleeping  heavily  as  I 
passed,"  she  said,  "  and  in  spite  of 
being  covered  with  cockroaches." 

"  Would  you  think  me  querulous  and 
ill-tempered  now,"  said  I,  looking  at 
her,  "  after  such  a  night  as  we  have 
passed,  for  advising  our  transhipment 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity?  " 

"  Did  I  not  say,  Mr.  Musgrave," 
she  answered,  with  a  demureness  that 
was  full  of  archness,  "  that  I  am 
willing  to  do  exactly  as  you  please  1 " 

I  sent  a  glance  deep  into  her  eyes, 
but  the  riddle  went  the  whole  length 
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of  my  sight  and  beyond  it.  Does  she 
guess  that  I  love  her  ?  I  thought ;  and 
can  I  suppose  that  she  is  even  a  little 
bit  fond  of  me — in  the  right  sort  of 
way,  I  mean?  But  here  Ducrow 
stumped  up  to  ask  us  where  we  would 
breakfast. 

Our  first  day  in  the  open  boat  had 
been  a  dead  calm,  as  you  know,  but 
this  was  deader  yet  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  perhaps  because  of  my  impatience, 
that  would  grow  to  a  torment  when 
hour  after  hour  passed  and  the  spot  of 
light  that  signified  the  sail  still  hung 
stirless  in  the  same  quarter,  with  the 
streak  of  green  past  it  flickering  like 
a  blowing  pennon  on  top  of  the  white 
gleam  that  trembled  betwixt  the  blue 
of  the  sea  and  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and 
never  a  shadow  of  air  from  sunrise  to 
sundown  to  dye  a  fathom's  space  of 
the  fiery,  breathless  surface.  There 
was  no  comfort  to  be  got  out  of  the 
schooner  at  all,  saving  the  news  that 
there  was  plenty  of  fresh  water  aboard. 
The  pump  clanked  steadily  at  regular 
periods  throughout  the  long  hours. 
Now  and  again  would  come  a  brief 
bit  of  diversion  in  the  shape  of  a 
quarrel  between  two  negroes,  and  in 
Captain  Ducrow's  airs  and  talk  there 
was  much  to  laugh  at ;  but  the  calm 
was  in  all  things  and  over  all  things, 
flattening  down  the  spirits  to  its  own 
monotonous  level,  with  the  heat  so 
great  besides  that  it  prohibited  one 
the  ease  of  venting  one's  self  by  eager 
exercise ;  though  again  and  again  I'd 
half  start  from  my  seat  with  a  long- 
ing of  my  temper  to  exhale  itself  in  a 
spell  of  swift,  passionate  pacing  from 
the  taft'rail  to  as  far  forward  as  I  could 
have  got.  On  the  other  hand,  Miss 
Grant  was  reserved,  quiet,  thoughtful ; 
always  gentle  and  kind  ;  welcoming 
my  lightest  speech  with  a  smile  ; 
humouring  my  little  fits  of  petulance, 
and  making  the  best  of  our  situation 
by  recurrence  to  the  misery  from 
which  we  had  been  delivered.  But 
her  gaze  no  longer  met  mine  with  the 
old  brilliant,  intrepid  steadfastness. 
There  was,  methought,  a  suggestion  of 
coyness  about  it  that  showed  some- 


what oddly  when  I  contrasted  it  with 
the  dignified  sweetness  and  fearless 
candour  of  her  earlier  bearing.  It 
chilled  her  manner,  to  my  fancy,  as 
something  foreign  to  her  nature,  and 
complicated  the  riddle  for  me  yet, 
for  there  were  times  when  a  look  from 
her,  a  gesture,  a  smile,  would  convey 
notions  that  set  my  heart  off  at  a 
rapid  trot ;  and  then  the  surface  would 
thinly  ice  again,  and  leave  me  as  be- 
wildered as  a  man  who  struggles  to 
hunt  out  another's  meaning  in  a  book 
the  pages  of  which  have  been  wrongly 
stitched. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 
WE  QUIT  THE  ORPHAN. 

WELL,  we  had  three  days  of  this 
sort  of  thing — three  days  and  three 
nights  of  it ;  and  then  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  a  breeze  of  wind  dark- 
ened and  roughened  the  western  ocean, 
and  presently  the  little  schooner  was 
again  under  way,  off  her  course  by 
some  three  and  a-half  points,  but 
sweeping  through  it  gaily  nevertheless, 
showing  herself  as  rejoiced  at  her  re- 
lease as  if  a  human  heart  beat  in  her. 
Ducrow  slapped  his  legs  and  urged 
her  on,  bursting  into  thick  laughter  at 
times  in  his  glee,  and  pointing  with 
a  yell  of  applause  to  the  sparking 
out  of  the  flying-fish,  as  though,  like 
an  overgrown  child,  he  tasted  a  kind 
of  victory  in  the  flight  of  the  beau- 
tiful little  creatures  from  the  winged, 
buoyant,  floating  rushes  of  his  leaking, 
trembling,  worn-out  old  Orphan. 

I  had  not  said  a  word  to  him  about 
our  intention  of  leaving  his  schooner  if 
a  chance  came,  but  I  thought  I  would 
do  so  now. 

"  Captain  Ducrow  !  "  I  sung  out. 

"  Hillo,  sah  !  "  he  answered  from  the 
rail,  where  he  was  standing  with  his 
arm  round  a  backstay,  watching  with 
a  grin  the  flash  of  his  little  ship 
through  the  small  ridges  which 
whitened  into  cream  along  the  dirty 
green  of  the  vessel's  sheathing. 

"  Step  this  way,  will  you  ?  "  said  I. 
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He  sprang  to  the  deck  and  ap- 
proached. 

"  We  want  you  to  speak  the  first 
vessel  we  meet,"  said  I,  pointing.  "  In 
a  word,  we  wish  you  to  stop  her  so 
that  we  can  go  aboard  of  her,  as  we 
find  your  accommodation  scarcely  all 
that  we  require,  at  least  under  these 
burning  heights ;  otherwise,  we're 
both  of  us  quite  in  love  with  your 
charming  little  vessel,  whilst  we 
highly  value  you  for  your  good  breed- 
ing, and  thank  you  excessively  for  the 
attention  you  have  paid  us." 

This  bit  of  troweling  I  deemed 
necessary  that  the  rest  might  be  easy, 
but  his  surprise  mastered  his  gratifi- 
cation, and  with  a  sort  of  grin  in  his 
twisted  mouth,  whilst  his  eyes  on  the 
other  hand  stared  their  amazement, 
he  cried  :  "  Yah  want  to  leave  dah 
Orphan,  hein  1  'commodation  not  good  ? 
But  I  know  dah  reason.  De  calm's 
disgusted  yah.  Yah  was  werry  mosh 
satisfied  afore  de  wind  fell." 

"  Come,  captain,"  said  I,  "  it  shall 
be  all  the  same  to  you.  See  here  !  " 
I  pulled  out  my  pocket  book  and  pro- 
duced a  bank-note  for  twenty  pounds. 
"  There,"  said  I,  slapping  it,  "  place  us 
aboard  the  first  craft  we  meet,  and  this 
is  yours.  Of  course,  if  she's  bound  to 
some  outlandish  place  we  sha'n't  quit 
you ;  but  put  us  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, will  you — signal  to  speak  her ; 
and  if  she  will  receive  us,  and  her 
destination  be  some  port  convenient  to 
ourselves,  you  shall  have  this  money 
the  same  as  though  you  had  landed  us 
at  Havanna." 

He  eyed  the  note  greedily  as  I  folded 
it  up  and  returned  it  to  the  pocket- 
book,  following  that  too  till  it  was 
hidden,  and  then  said  :  "All  right, 
sah.  Yah  '11  miss  de  Orphan — dere's 
nuffen  afloat — but  den  ob  course  if 
dah  lady  hain't  comfortable — "  He 
suddenly  roared  out,  "Tail  on  to  dah 
troat  halliards,  mah  sweet  and  pleasant 
livelies ;  gib  dah  Orphan  a  chance, 
boys.  Look  at  dah  set  ob  dat  sail. 
Whar's  de  gal  whose  gwine  to  dance 
wid  de  heel  ob  her  boot  wore  down  ?  " 
saying  which  he  flung  himself  excitedly 


upon  the    tackle    in  question,  roaring 
out  in  thick  negro  accents  : 

Wah're  dah  dandy  ship    an'  dah    dandy 

crew. 
(Chorus  of  Hack    throats  pulling   behind 

him) 

Hi,  sah  !  ho,  sah  !  slap  'im  up  cheearly  ! 
We  am  dah  boys  who's  dah  lady's  only 


(Chorus  of  black  throats  pulling} 
An'  dah  gals  dey  lub  us  dearhly. 

(Full  chorus) 

An'  it's  yo  hi  ho  !  dah  breeze  him  do  blow, 
An'  dah   tack   will   come   taut   wid   dah 

jigger  ! 

An'  dah  ship  she  roll  along 
To  as  lubly  a  song 
As  was  ebber  sweetly  sung  by  a  nigger. 

The  chance  we  looked  for  was  pre- 
sently to  come,  though  we  had  to  wait 
for  it  a  little  while  longer.  It  was  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  day  of  our 
rescue  from  the  perils  of  the  open 
boat.  All  night  long  the  weather 
had  been  breathless,  but  with  the 
rising  of  the  sun  there  had  come  a 
small  breeze  of  wind,  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  south,  which  as  the  morn- 
ing advanced  freshened,  and  the 
schooner  was  sliding  through  it  once 
again,  heading  saucily  along  her  course, 
with  Ducrow  strutting  the  decks  in 
high  spirits,  a  couple  of  negroes  re- 
pairing a  sail  forward,  another  at  the 
tiller,  a  fourth  perspiring  at  the  old 
pump. 

Suddenly  Ducrow  bawled  out,  "  Sail 
oh  !  "  pointing  ahead. 

I  looked  languidly  in  the  direction 
he  indicated,  not  rising  even,  so  sick 
was  I  of  this  cry  of  "  sail  oh  !  "  here- 
tofore as  barren  to  my  purpose  as  a 
parrot's  meaningless  croak  of  the  words. 
I  was  conversing  with  Miss  Grant  at 
the  time,  and  turned  to  her  afresh, 
proceeding  in  what  I  was  saying  with- 
out giving  the  vessel  ahead  another 
thought.  Time  passed  ;  presently  Du- 
crow said,  "Dat  fellow's  a  big  'un 
what's  coming  'long  dah.  We  mustn't 
hab  de  go-by  given  us  if  it's  to  be 
helped,  sah.  Must  make  fuss,  odder- 
wise  there's  no  chance  ob  getting 
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compassionated."  So  saying,  he  went 
to  the  little  locker,  took  out  the 
ensign,  and  bent  it,  Jack  down,  to 
the  halliards,  and  ran  it  half-mast 
high,  belaying  it  slackly  that  it  might 
blow  out  with  a  good  visible  curve. 
This  done,  he  bawled  to  his  men  to 
shorten  sail. 

"  Down  jib,  mah  blackbirds !  down 
wid  both  tawpsails  !  jump,  inah  blacks, 
j  amp  !  Hurrah  now  fo'  de  ship.  Up 
main  tack,  let  go  mainpeak- halliards. 
Now  den,  Hebenezer,  you  black  teef, 
down  helium,  and  trow  us  right  up 
into  de  wind — up  into  de  wind — up 
into  de  wind,  I  says,"  walloping  about 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  as  he 
bawled  these  orders,  and  springing 
from  the  deck  on  his  naked  feet  as 
though  the  planks  were  too  hot — and 
well  they  might  be  ! — to  suffer  him  to 
stand  upon  them.  Thus  all  in  a  mo- 
ment, so  to  say,  the  little  schooner 
was  brought  to  a  halt ;  her  mainsail 
"  scandalized,"  her  masts  half  denuded 
of  canvas,  her  bowsprit  pointing  to  the 
wind,  the  few  cloths  she  showed  shiver- 
ing to  the  breeze  with  such  a  symbol 
of  human  distress  flying  aloft  as  richly 
coloured  and  most  admirably  rounded 
off  the  picture  of  misery  which  the 
posture  of  the  vessel  now  submitted. 

The  stranger  was  heading  dead  for 
us,  as  though  she  must  run  us  down 
indeed,  so  immediately  were  we  lying 
athwart  her  hawse.  She  came  steadily 
along  with  her  yards  braced  forward, 
a  vessel  apparently  of  six  hundred 
tons,  painted  black,  standing  high  out 
of  water,  a  foretopmast-stunsail  set, 
her  royal  yards  close  to  the  trucks, 
with  a  glimpse  to  be  had  of  large  black 
tops  under  the  curve  of  her  topsails. 
I  went  with  Miss  Grant  to  the  side  to 
watch  the  stranger.  My  heart  beat 
fast  with  expectation,  yet  I  struggled 
hard  with  my  impulse  of  hope,  dread- 
ing in  the  mood  I  then  was  the 
effect  of  a  disappointment.  Suddenly 
the  vessel  took  in  her  foretopmast- 
stunsail,  then  a  spot  of  colour  floated 
aloft  past  the  shining  round  of  her 
courses  to  the  gaff  end.  It  blew  out, 
and  I  muttered  j  ust  above  my  breath, 


"  Thank  God  ! "  as  I  recognized  the 
English  flag. 

"  He  means  to  speak  us,  at  all 
events,"  I  cried.  "  Pray  Heaven  he 
will  show  mercy,  and  take  us  off  this 
schooner.  Why,  if  he  were  bound  on 
a  search  for  the  Nor'- West  passage  I'd 
go  with  him." 

"  I  dare  say,"  Miss  Grant  exclaimed, 
in  a  musing  sort  of  way,  "  that  the 
captain  of  that  ship  will  wonder  at 
our  wish  to  leave  the  schooner  when 
we  are  within  a  week's  sail  of 
Havanna." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  looking  at  her,  whilst 
she  kept  her  face  averted  by  continu- 
ing to  gaze  at  the  approaching  vessel ; 
"  but  we  are  not  bound  to  Havanna, 
you  know.  Rio  is  the  place  we  started 
for ;  and  besides,  are  we  within  a 
week's  sail  of  Havanna?  Perhaps 
to-morrow  may  introduce  a  succession 
of  calms  that  shall  last  a  month, 
during  all  which  time  we  are  to  lie 
here  in  this  bescorched  schooner,  with 
our  lovely  countenances  slowly  roast- 
ing into  a  rich  brown  under  yonder 
heavenly  furnace  !  Eh,  Miss  Grant  1 
Never  mind  about  that  skipper  there 
wondering !  Better  Van  Diemen's 
Land  in  a  ship  like  yon,  as  they'd  say 
in  the  north,  than  Havanna  with  Rio 
close  on  its  heels  in  this  little  frying- 
pan." 

She  turned  just  to  glance  at  me, 
with  a  gleam  like  a  smile  in  the  look 
she  shot  through  the  dark  fringes  that 
drooped  again  as  she  resumed  her  atti- 
tude of  watching  the  coming  ship. 
'Twas  not  often  that  I  got  a  view  of 
her  mind  ;  but  by  her  manner  then, 
it  seemed  to  me  it  was  her  intention 
to  let  me  know  she  had  obtained  a 
very  accurate  sight  of  mine.  Be  it  so, 
thought  I ;  but  if  that  craft  there  will 
receive  us,  we'll  board  her  all  the 
same. 

She  was  a  handsome  picture  as  she 
drew  close,  becalming  the  blue  under 
her  lee  into  a  tremorless  mirror,  in 
which  the  reflection  of  her  swelling 
canvas  sank  in  cream,  but  lustrous  as 
silver.  She  had  so  keen  a  stem  that 
she  clove  the  rippling  surface  with 
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scarce  the  disturbance  of  a  flash  of 
froth  in  the  wrinkles  which  broke 
from  her  bows,  and  which  went  away 
astern  of  her  in  lines  of  light  when  her 
shadow  was  off  them  and  they  streamed 
fair  to  the  sun.  She  was  heading  as 
if  to  run  us  down,  but  on  a  sudden  her 
main-topsail  was  braced  aback,  with  a 
falling  off  of  her  head  that  gave  us  a 
view  of  her  decks,  with  two  white 
quarter-boats  swinging  at  the  weather 
davits;  a  couple  of  men  standing  at 
the  poop-rail  clothed  in  white,  with 
broad  straw  hats ;  beyond  them  the 
flutter  of  woman's  apparel,  as  I 
thought ;  several  sailors  on  the  top- 
gallant-forecastle, their  whole  shapes 
plain  through  the  low  open  rail  that 
protected  this  part  of  the  craft.  As 
she  came  floating  alongside  within 
easy  talking  distance,  she  seemed  to 
tower  above  us  like  a  line-of-battle 
ship.  One  of  the  two  men  dressed  in 
white  approached  the  mizzen-rigging  to 
hail  us.  I  now  saw  a  woman  stand- 
ing near  the  skylight,  and  at  that 
moment  another  woman  came  up 
through  the  little  companion-hatch 
and  joined  her. 

Ducrow  sprang  upon  the  bulwarks, 
and  pulling  off  his  cap  he  wildly  flour- 
ished it,  whilst  he  vociferated,  "  Ho, 
dab.  ship  ahoy  !  " 

"  Hallo  !  "  answered  the  man  stand- 
ing at  the  mizzen-rigging. 

"What  ship  am  dat  ?"  bawled 
Ducrow,  but  with  a  fine  air  of  impor- 
tance in  his  manner,  as  though  this 
were  a  ceremony  to  yield  him  dignity, 
and  therefore  to  be  made  as  much  of 
as  possible.  I  secretly  bestowed  a  sea- 
blessing  or  two  upon  his  bald  head  in 
my  impatience ;  but  it  would  not  do 
to  interrupt  him. 

"The  Bristol  Trader,"  came  back 
the  answer,  "  of  and  for  Bristol  from 
Havanna,  five  days  out.  And  what 
schooner's  that  ? " 

"  Dah  Orphan  ob  Nassoo,  bound  to 
Havanna,  but  percastinated  by  calms 
and  head-winds.  We  hab  somet'ing 
pertikler  to  communicate,  and  will 
send  a  boat." 

"  Ay,"  cried   the  other,  "  but  can't 


you  tell  us  what's  the  matter  with 
you  without  sending  a  boat  ?  You 
have  your  ensign  Jack  down ;  what  is 
wrong?  Bear  a  hand,  for  time's 
precious." 

On  hearing  this,  and  fearing  that 
Ducrow  woxild  muddle  this  opportunity 
away  for  us  with  his  negro  dandyfica- 
tions  and  fine  airs  and  words,  I  sprang 
on  to  the  rail  beside  him,  and  with  a 
thrust  of  my  elbow  tumbled  him  in- 
board. 

"  Ship  ahoy  !  "  I  shouted. 

"  Hallo  ! " 

"The  case  is  this.  This  lady," 
pointing  to  Miss  Grant,  "  and  myself 
sailed  as  passengers  from  the  Downs 
in  June  last  aboard  the  brig  Iron 
Crown.  There  was  a  mutiny.  The 
mate  was  killed,  the  captain  disap- 
peared, and  the  brig  was  headed  for 
Cuba.  One  of  the  Bahama  Cays  was 
made,  and  this  lady  and  I  were 
marooned  on  it.  A  boat  came  ashore, 
we  left  the  island  in  her,  and  were 
picked  up  by  this  schooner,  and  we 
desire  to  exchange  her  for  your  ship, 
if  you  will  receive  us  as  passengers." 

The  man  in  white  flourished  his 
hand.  "  Come  aboard,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  I  dare  say  we  can  arrange." 

"  Over  wid  dah  boat,  over  wid  dab. 
boat,  mah  darkies,"  screamed  Ducrow. 
"  Hurrah  now,  bullies,  no  stopping 
now  to  shave,  if  yah  please ;  'taint 
dinner-time  yet,  so  no  loafing." 

The  schooner  carried  a  boat  on 
chocks  amidships  ;  as  leaky,  sun-blis- 
tered, paint-denuded  a  fabric  as  the 
mother  whose  child  she  was.  The 
gangway  was  unshipped,  the  three 
negroes  and  Ducrow  yelling  and  baw- 
ling all  together,  and  stamping  with 
their  naked  feet  till  the  thrashing  of 
the  decks  sounded  like  twenty  or 
thirty  people  clapping  their  hands,  ran 
the  boat  to  the  gangway,  and  launched 
her  smack-fashion.  The  excitement 
of  one  negro  however  carried  him 
overboard  with  her.  He  fell  plump, 
but  his  black  head  instantly  shot  up 
alongside  like  a  sweep's  brush  out  of 
a  chimney-pot,  and  in  a  trice  he  was 
in  the  boat,  combing  the  wet  out  of  his 
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breeches  and  grinning  into  Ducrow's 
face,  who  shook  his  fist  at  him  as  "  dah 
clumsiest  son  ob  a  hog  wid  a  sow  for 
a  grandmudder  as  was  ebber  to  be 
met  'pon  dah  high  seas." 

A  second  negro  then  jumped  into 
the  boat,  into  which  the  water  was 
beginning  to  drain  in  twenty  places, 
so  that  I  saw  if  we  did  not  bear  a 
hand  we  should  be  awash  before  we 
had  half  measured  the  distance  be- 
tween the  schooner  and  the  ship. 
The  negroes  threw  the  oars  over,  and 
splashed  me  alongside  the  Bristol 
Trader  as  though  rowing  for  a  wager, 
with  a  dollar  for  the  man  who  should 
catch  the  most  crabs.  I  sprang  into 
the  mainchains,  and  in  a  minute  stood 
upon  the  ship's  poop. 

The  captain,  as  the  man  who  had 
hailed  us  proved  to  be,  was  an  intelli- 
gent-looking, weather-darkened,  iron- 
haired  fellow  of  some  forty-five  years, 
thin,  smooth-faced,  with  a  gray,  sea- 
wardly  eye,  kind  in  its  expression.  I 
raised  my  hat,  he  did  the  same.  I  re- 
peated my  story,  now  relating  it  cir- 
cumstantially. The  two  women  drew 
near  as  I  talked,  and  he  interrupted 
me  once  to  introduce  me  to  one  of 
them  as  his  wife,  to  the  other  as  a 
friend  of  hers  who  was  going  home  in 
his  ship  as  a  passenger.  My  romantic 
story  seemed  quite  to  the  taste  of  these 
ladies,  who  frequently  broke  out  into 
exclamations  of  astonishment,  whilst 
they  sent  glances  full  of  curiosity  at 
Miss  Grant,  who  had  withdrawn  to 
the  shelter  of  the  awning  on  the 
schooner's  quarter-deck,  and  sat  there 
watching  us,  too  far  off  for  her  beauty 
to  be  evident,  though  one  might  have 
guessed  her  charms  even  at  that  dis- 
tance by  the  delicate  light  of  her  face 
under  her  broad  hat. 

"  But  you  were  bound  to  Rio,"  said 
the  captain. 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 
"  You  may  easily  get  to  Rio  from 
Havanna,"     he    continued.        "  That 
schooner  should  carry  you  to  Havanna 
in  a  week.     It  seems  a  pity  to  travel 
all  the  way  home  again,  when   your 
port  is  comparatively  at  hand.     We 
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could  provision  you,  too,  with  a  few 
articles  to  render  the  run  more  toler- 
able." 

"  No,"    said   I   warmly,    "  there   is 
nothing  in  food  and  drink  to  render 
that   schooner   tolerable.     Her   cabin 
creeps  with  cockroaches,  the  atmosphere 
can  scarce  be  breathed  for  the  heat  and 
smell  of  it.    The  lady  and  I  have  talked 
the  matter  over,  and  we  are  earnest  in 
our  wish  to  return  to  England.    Why, 
see  here,  sir  j  you'll  be  able  to  land  us 
at  Bristol  before  we  could  hope  to  reach 
Rio,    even   suppose   yonder    schooner 
should   convey  us   to  Havanna  in   a 
week's  time,  which  I  gravely  question 
when  I  recall  the  spells  of   weather 
which  have  nearly  murdered  us.     Of 
course,"  I  went  on,  seeing  him  look  a 
bit  reflective,  "  we  should  ask  you  to 
receive  us  as  passengers,  that  is  to  say, 
as  people  who  will  be  glad  to  defray 
all  charges  for  accommodating  us." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  indiffer- 
ence, "  that  matter  can  be  hereafter 
settled.  As  a  mere  question  of  hu- 
manity it  would  be  my  duty  to  receive 
you.  You  have  no  luggage,  you  say?" 
"  None." 

"  Well,  sir,  the  lady  can  come  along 
at  once."  He  looked  over  the  side. 
"  Hi,  you  Jumbos  !  shove  off  now,  and 
bring  the  lady  aboard." 

I  hailed  the  schooner  :  "  Miss  Grant, 
the  negroes  will  fetch  you.  Ducrow, 
come  you  along  with  the  lady  that  you 
may  receive  your  money." 

Ten  minutes  later  I  had  assisted 
Miss  Grant  over  the  side,  and  escorted 
her  on  to  the  poop.  She  bowed  with 
stately  grace  to  the  two  women,  who 
courtesied  to  her  as  though  she  were  a 
princess.  The  captain,  whose  name  by 
the  way  was  Foljambe,  held  a  trifle 
aloof  at  the  sight  of  her,  eyeing  her 
with  a  mixture  of  astonishment  and 
admiration.  Perhaps  now,  with  a 
couple  of  her  own  sex  at  hand  to  con- 
trast her  by,  helped  by  such  definition 
as  her  fine  figure  would  obtain  from 
the  white  and  roomy  deck,  the  clean 
brass-work,  the  sparkling  skylights, 
the  snowy  awning,  with  the  wheel  in 
the  sunshine  past  it,  at  which  stood 
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the  smartly-dressed  figure  of  an  English 
sailor  carelessly  leaning  upon  the 
spokes,  watching  us  under  the  spread 
of  a  great  Cuban  hat — perhaps  now, 
in  the  swift  glance  I  threw  at  her,  I 
could  see  in  a  manner  scarce  to  be 
managed  before,  how  little  her  beauty 
had  suffered  from  the  trials  we  had 
come  through,  from  exposure  to  the 
high  sun,  from  the  many  bitter  anxie- 
ties which  had  clouded  her  mind.  The 
glow  of  the  tropics  was  in  her  cheek, 
and  seemed  to  clarify  the  brightness 
and  to  enrich  the  loveliness  of  her  full, 
dark,  speaking  eyes  ;  the  very  neglect 
of  apparel  enforced  by  privation  ap- 
peared as  a  grace  in  her,  as  the 
dishevelment  of  her  soft  brown  lus- 
trous hair  gave  a  character  of  romance 
to  the  dignified  sweetness  of  her  coun- 
tenance. I  could  not  wonder  that 
Mrs.  Foljambe  and  her  friend  stared, 
nor  that  the  captain  should  have  fallen 
back  a  step  at  her  approach,  as  though 
veritably  startled  by  her  beauty,  as  I 
had  been  indeed  when  I  first  met  her. 

Captain  Ducrow  came  up  to  me,  cap 
in  hand.  His  strut  was  incomparable. 
I  heard  the  half-smothered  laughter 
of  men  forward  as  he  bowed  first  to 
the  captain's  wife,  then  to  her  friend, 
then  to  the  captain,  bringing  his  cap 
to  his  heart,  and  slowly  bending  his 
body,  till  I  thought  he  had  a  mind  to 
double  himself  up  after  the  manner  of 
stage  contortionists. 

"Berry  sorry  to  lose  yah,  Massa 
Musgrave,"  he  said  to  me,  "  and  berry 
much  sorrier  still  to  say  good-bye  to 
dis  most  bootiful  lady,  which,"  he 
added,  with  an  emotional  grunt  in  his 
voice,  "  I  may  nebber,  nebber  see  agin 
in  dis  yeerie  earth — "  He  was  pro- 
ceeding, but  I  could  see  that  Captain 
Foljambe  was  impatient.  So  I  cut  him 
short  by  handing  him  the  bank-note, 
and  then  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  thanking  him,  with  the  sort  of 
sincerity  that  a  man  who  had  gone 
through  what  I  had  could  hardly  miss, 
for  his  rescue  of  us  and  his  subsequent 
kindness.  Miss  Grant  also  gave  him 
her  hand,  addressing  a  few  words  of 
gratitude ;  but  my  gravity  vanished 


when  the  poor  fellow  suddenly  plumped 
down  on  one  knee  and  lifted  her  fin- 
gers to  the  side  of  his  face  where  his 
mouth  was. 

"  Now  then,  skipper,"  cried  Captain 
Foljambe,  "away  with  ye,  my  lad. 
This  is  a  breeze  to  make  the  most  of, 
so  please  don't  keep  me  waiting." 

"  Gor  bless  yah  !  Gorramighty  in 
hebben  bless  yah  both,  an'  make  yah 
happy,"  cried  the  poor  fellow,  backing 
to  the  gangway  as  though  from  the 
presence  of  royalty,  and  speaking  with 
so  much  emotion  that  I  looked  to  see 
him  blubber.  "  May  dah  good  Lord 
look  down  'pon  dis  ship,  and  send  yah 
ten-knot  breezes  all  dah  Avay  ; "  and 
arrived  at  the  gangway,  he  dropped 
over  the  side,  and  was  pulled  to  his 
little  schooner. 

"  Get  your  topsail-yard  swung,  Mr. 
Murphy,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  ad- 
dressing the  mate,  who  was  the  other 
of  the  two  men  I  had  noticed  clothed 
in  white,  and  who  had  been  standing 
quietly  on  the  lee-side  of  the  poop, 
waiting  for  this  business  to  end. 

The  sailors  sprang  to  the  braces ; 
the  great  yards  came  slowly  round, 
the  sails,  silk-white  in  the  sunshine, 
swelled  out  to  the  blue  breeze,  and 
the  Bristol  Trader  was  heading  along 
on  her  course  again.  Meanwhile  the 
two  negroes  had  splashed  Ducrow 
aboard  his  little  schooner  in  hot  haste, 
to  save  themselves  the  job  of  baling 
the  boat,  as  I  suspected  ;  but  I  gathered 
what  the  hurry  was  about,  when  thepoor 
yellow- faced  fellow,  who  had  drawn 
his  cap  down  over  his  ears  in  his  ex- 
citement, floundered  as  though  pursued 
by  a  bull  to  the  signal-halliards, 
hauled  down  the  ensign  with  frantic 
gesticulations,  bent  it  on  afresh  with 
the  Jack  right-side  up,  and  then  sent 
it  aloft  again,  yelling  to  one  of  his 
negroes  to  lay  aft  in  a  voice  that  was 
distinctly  audible,  though  the  distance 
between  the  vessels  was  being  magically 
widened,  considering  the  lightness  of 
the  breeze.  The  negro  seized  one 
length  of  the  halliards,  Ducrow  the 
other,  and  between  them  they  dipped 
the  flag,  that  is  to  say,  they  lowered 
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it  as  a  token  of  farewell — hoisting  it 
anew,  and  then  lowering  it — not  once, 
not  five  times,  but  over  and  over  and 
over  again,  the  whole  dusky  crowd  of 
them  howling  a  good-bye  at  us  every 
time  the  flag  rose  to  the  masthead, 
until  the  schooner  had  slipped  so  far 
astern  that  their  voices  could  no  longer 
be  caught,  while  the  flag  itself  had 
dwindled  into  a  mere  red  spot. 

It  was  the  last  I  saw  of  the  little 
craft  ere  I  turned  to  accept  Captain 
Foljambe's  invitation  to  step  below. 
I  behold  her  now  again  with  my  mind's 
eye,  heaving  to  the  long  ocean  swell, 
with  a  tremor  of  light  in  her  black 
side  as  she  lifts  it  wet  from  the  brine, 
slowly  paying  off  with  her  jib  rounding, 
her  main-peak  hoisting,  a  dingy  white 
topsail  slowly  creeping  to  the  mast- 
head, the  Liliputianized  figures  of  her 
crew  making  a  very  toy  of  the  little 
fabric  indeed  as  she  heads  slowly  into 
the  mighty  loneliness  of  the  ocean, 
with  the  glare  of  the  sun  in  the  sky 
over  her  going  down  like  a  wall  of 
dazzling  brass  to  the  whitish  blue  of 
the  heavens,  trembling  upon  the 
remote  western  confines.  Ah,  there 
are  no  memories  so  dream-like  as 
those  one  carries  away  from  the  ocean  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
HOME. 

THE  Bristol  Trader  was  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  ships  of  her  class 
that  ever  I  was  aboard  of.  Her  cabins 
were  tall  and  roomy,  her  decks 
spacious,  her  port-holes  large,  her 
hatchways  big  enough  to  serve  for  an 
emigrant  ship.  After  our  experiences 
on  the  island,  in  the  open  boat,  and  on 
the  schooner,  it  was  like  arriving  at 
some  cheerful,  hospitable  inn,  with  the 
welcome  of  a  blazing  fire,  a  hot  supper, 
and  a  warm  bed,  after  hours  of  blind 
groping  over  miles  of  snow  clad  moors, 
to  find  one's  self  in  such  a  ship  as  this. 
One  needs  to  be  marooned  to  appreciate 
comforts  made  cheap  by  homeliness 
and  familiarity.  We  had  been  ab- 
solutely destitute  aboard  the  schooner, 


without  the  commonest  and  meanest 
conveniences — no  hairbrush,  no  towels, 
soap,  sheets,  and  what  not ;  nay, 
there  had  not  been  even  a  looking- 
glass,  and  neither  Miss  Grant  nor  I 
had  the  least  idea  of  the  sort  of  faces 
we  submitted  until  we  had  been  con- 
ducted to  our  cabins  by  Captain  Fol- 
jambe  and  his  wife.  I  borrowed  a 
razor  from  the  captain,  and  shaved 
myself  for  the  first  time  since  I  had 
left  the  island,  and  I  protest  the 
sensation  was  as  though  Nature  had 
clothed  me  in  a  new  skin.  It  is  the 
commonplaces  of  life  which  make 
themselves  heard  of  in  maritime 
disasters.  The  captain  was  good 
enough  to  lend  me  a  clean  shirt  and 
collar,  with  other  articles  of  under- 
clothing, all  which  sat  very  comfort- 
ably upon  me,  as  we  were  pretty 
nearly  of  the  same  build.  He  told  me 
that  his  wife  was  taking  care  of  Miss 
Grant,  that  she  (namely  Mrs.  Fol- 
jambe),  together  with  her  friend  Mrs. 
Tweed,  had  between  them  a  plentiful 
stock  of  clothing,  so  that  my  companion 
could  be  at  once  made  comfortable 
and  kept  so  until  our  arrival  at 
Bristol. 

He  was  a  man  that  improved  on 
acquaintance,  shrewd,  respectful,  sail- 
orly in  a  sort  of  careless  manner  that 
was  a  grace  in  its  way,  well  spoken> 
with  something  of  the  manners  of  a 
well-bred  gentleman,  roughened  with- 
out being  coarsened  by  the  usage  of  the- 
ocean.  He  sat  in  my  bunk  whilst  I 
dressed,  and  asked  me  many  questions 
about  the  Iron  Crown,  and  our  life  on 
the  island.  He  could  give  me  no 
news  of  the  brig,  did  not  seem  to  know 
of  her  name  even,  but  he  told  me  that 
whilst  at  Havanna  he  had  heard  of  a 
vessel  which  had  fallen  in  with  a  boat 
containing  four  men,  that  had  goue- 
adrift  during  thick  weather  from  the 
craft  that  owned  it ;  and  this  coming 
on  top  of  Ducrow's  narration,  con- 
firmed my  belief  that  Gordon  and  the 
others  had  been  saved,  for  which  I  was 
heartily  thankful  indeed. 

It  was  long  past    the   dinner-hour, 
but    neither  Miss    Grant    nor   I    had 
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broken  our  fast  since  the  morning. 
On  my  telling  Captain  Foljambe  this, 
he  immediately  gave  orders  to  his 
steward  to  prepare  a  meal  for  us  in 
the  cabin,  and  by  the  time  I  had 
finished  civilizing  myself  with  the 
razor,  hair-brush,  and  the  skipper's 
linen,  the  meal  awaited  us  :  cold  roast 
chicken,  fine  white  biscuits,  ham, 
several  plates  of  fruit  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  tropic  soil  still  in  their 
flavour  and  freshness,  a  decanter  of 
brandy,  a  monkey  of  cold  water — why, 
Heaven  bless  us  !  after  poor  Ducrow's 
brine-toughened  buffalo-meat  and  his 
caulkers  of  water  warm  from  the 
scuttle-butts,  this  was  such  a  princely 
regale  that  the  recollection  of  it  bids 
fair  to  outlast  the  memory  of  many  a 
sumptuous  banquet  that  I  had  before 
and  have  since  sat  down  to.  The 
afternoon  sunshine  flashed  azure  off 
the  water  through  the  open  ports,  and 
filled  the  interior  with  a  soft  golden 
haze  that  floated  cool  to  every  sense  in 
me  after  our  days  and  nights  of  the 
Orphan's  cabin,  whilst  the  eye  was 
soothed  by  the  violet  shadow  cast  by 
the  awning  down  upon  the  open  sky- 
lights, in  whose  gaping  casements  the 
hot  breeze  hummed  as  though  it 
echoed  the  burden  of  the  island  insect 
chorus. 

I  was  conversing  with  the  captain's 
wife  and  Mrs.  Tweed,  two  very  homely, 
unaffected  ladies,  brimful  of  kindness 
and  sympathy,  when  Miss  Grant 
arrived.  I  had  never  seen  her  beauty 
look  so  rich.  The  peculiar  complexion 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  cabin  just 
then  may  have  helped  her,  but  me- 
thought  there  was  the  glory  of  the 
newly-blown  flower  in  her  as  she  stood 
a  moment  after  coming  out  of  her 
cabin,  instantly  smiling  as  our  gaze 
met.  I  brought  her  to  the  table,  and 
we  seated  ourselves.  There  was  a 
West  Indian  plant,  bearing  a  star- 
shaped  flower  lovely  as  the  lily,  but 
inodorous,  trained  against  the  hand- 
somely-framed trunk  of  the  mizzen- 
mast,  sloping  abaft  the  table  from  the 
deck  to  the  cabin.  The  captain  cut 
one  of  these  flowers  and  presented  it 


with  a  sailorly  bow  to  Miss  Grant, 
who  thanked  him  and  put  it  in  her 
bosom. 

"  This  sort  of  thing,"  said  I,  almost 
jealous  to  think  that  the  hand  of  a 
stranger  should  have  touched  a  stem 
that  was  to  find  so  sacred  a  resting- 
place,  "  makes  one  feel  alive  again.  I 
fancy  I  must  have  been  dead  for  a 
month,  perhaps  a  little  longer.  Every- 
thing strikes  me  with  an  astonishment 
that  is  preposterously  unnatural.  This 
damask  table-cloth  ;  how  white  it  is  ! 
this  crystal  tumbler — I  never  before 
knew  glass  to  sparkle  so  !  and  yonder 
roast  chicken ! — upon  my  word,  I 
thought  there  had  been  an  end  of 
hens." 

The  captain  laughed.  "  I  have  been 
shipwrecked,  sir,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I've 
known  the  time  when  the  hairy  face  of 
a  seaman  has  set  me  weeping  as  though 
I  was  taking  my  last  view  of  the  only 
man  left  in  the  world  besides  myself." 

"  How  very  odd  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Foljambe.  "I've  never  heard  you 
say  that  before,  William." 

"  My  dear,"  said  he,  "  had  it  been 
the  last  woman  perhaps  I  shouldn't 
have  cried." 

"  Because  I  dare  say  you'd  have 
taken  care  it  shouldn't  have  been 
your  last  view  of  her,"  observed 
Mrs.  Tweed  dryly.  This  lady  was  a 
widow. 

"Now,  Miss  Grant,"  said  I,  work- 
ing away  at  the  roast  fowl  and  ham, 
and  immensely  enjoying  Captain  Fol- 
jambe's  excellent  old  brandy,  "  shall 
we  ask  our  kind  friend  here  to  shift 
his  helm  and  give  chase  to  the 
schooner,  that  we  may  overhaul  and 
board  her  afresh,  and  make  our  way 
to  Havanna  in  her  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  return  to  her,  I  will," 
she  answered. 

"  That  means  no,"  said  Captain  Fol- 
jambe. "  No  for  all  hands.  Bad 
look-out  to  shift  the  helm  now,  Miss 
Grant.  It  blows  a  pretty  six-knot 
breeze." 

"Hurrah!"  cried  I.  "Why,  with 
this  clipper  keel  under  us  we  shall 
be  heaving  Bristol  into  sight  whilst 
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the  little  Orphan  is  still  dodging  the 
ghost  of  a  catspaw  in  waters  not  yet 
hull  down.  No,  no,  it  was  a  voyage 
not  to  be  pursued.  A  twenty-five  ton 
boat,  Mrs.  Foljambe  !  her  one  pump 
going  day  and  night !  all  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  rolled  into  one,  in  the 
shape  of  cockroaches  !  Think  of  that, 
Mrs.  Tweed." 

"  Shocking,  sir,"  she  cried ;  "  the 
horrid  creatures  !  But  there  are  none 
here,  thank  goodness." 

"  Here  and  there  one,"  said  the 
captain. 

And  so  we  went  on,  chatting  and 
eating,  then  mounted  on  deck,  I  with 
a  big  Havanna  cigar  in  my  mouth, 
so  joyous  in  spirits  that  it  might 
have  needed  but  a  band  of  music  to 
have  started  me  off  dancing  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  What  words  have  I  to 
describe  the  delight  that  filled  me  as 
I  looked  at  the  sparkling  blue  sea, 
sloping  between  the  awning-stanchions 
to  the  heavens  which  were  reddening 
all  round  to  the  westering  sun,  and  at 
the  swelling  folds  of  the  courses 
which,  past  the  edge  of  our  canvas 
shelter,  rose  in  stately  cloud  upon 
cloud,  every  cloth  silently  doing  its 
work,  rounding  marble-like  to  leeward, 
the  shadows  of  the  rigging  lying  in 
delicate  curves  in  each  still,  snow-like 
heart,  and  the  tinkle  of  water  swiftly 
shorn  at  the  stem  faintly  sweeping  a 
bell-like  note  through  the  steady 
breezing  of  the  wind !  The  ocean 
looked  boundless  from  the  height  of 
the  poop  deck,  and  the  way  before  us 
was  yet  a  long  road.  But  my  heart 
beat  the  more  gladly  for  the  very 
thought  of  it  when  I  turned  to  look 
at  Aurelia  Grant,  and  reflected  that 
she  was  still  by  my  side;  that  for 
many  a  week  we  should  be  together  ; 
that,  in  short,  I  had  by  this  manoeuvre 
indefinitely  postponed  the  hour  of  our 
separation.  Was  I  dishonourable? 
Was  I  disloyal?  Was  I  unfaithful 
to  my  trust  ]  Maybe,  maybe.  How 
you  would  have  ^cted  in  my  case  I 
cannot  tell.  Fallibility  must  fail 

somewhere,  says  the  old  moralist, 

and  1  was  in  love  ! 


But  you  have  made  one  eventful 
voyage  with  me,  and  I  am  as  little 
desirous  possibly  as  you  that  you 
should  undertake  a  second  uneventful 
one — uneventful,  I  mean,  in  respect 
of  incident,  for  we  were  a  smart  ship, 
and  the  crew  hearty  and  honest,  the  cap- 
tain a  wise  disciplinarian,  and  his  two 
mates  plain,  sturdy,  steady-going  sea- 
men. Yet  though  uneventful  in  the 
sense  of  gales  of  wind,  collisions,  lee- 
shores,  leaks,  mutinies,  and  the  rest  of 
the  list  of  maritime  perils,  for  me  it  was 
marked  by  a  passage  that  rendered  it 
more  stirring  than  all  the  experiences 
we  had  gone  through  boiled  down  into 
one  could  have  proved.  I  have  spoken 
of  a  quality  of  reserve  in  Miss  Grant's 
manner  when  aboard  the  schooner,  of 
my  own  sensitiveness  to  it,  and  how 
between  us  there  had  come  a  some- 
thing that  seemed  to  hold  us  a  bit 
apart ;  but  this  had  made  way  before 
we  left  the  little  vessel  for  the  old 
frankness,  the  warmth,  the  sweet  and 
fearless  cordiality  of  her  bearing  to- 
wards me  when  on  the  island.  Yet 
we  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  Bristol  Trader  when  I  noticed  that 
her  behaviour  was  once  more  charged 
with  the  same  chilly  and  uncomfort- 
able element.  Then  she  even  grew 
timorous  at  times,  shunning  my  gaze, 
though  sometimes  I'd  catch  her  un- 
awares watching  me  with  an  expression 
of  wistfulness  that  lay  sad  in  her  eyes 
like  a  shadow  of  melancholy.  I  very 
well  knew  she  had  guessed  that  my 
proposal  to  sail  home  was  merely  that 
I  might  enjoy  her  society  for  some 
weeks  or  perhaps  months  longer ;  and 
I  would  fancy  that  in  thinking  over 
this  she  had  come  to  resent  it,  as 
though  she  was  now  clearly  seeing 
that  my  duty  lay  in  proceeding  with 
her  in  the  schooner  to  Havanna, 
whence,  as  Captain  Foljambe  was  con- 
stantly saying — and  I  certainly  did 
not  like  him  the  better  for  this  con- 
founded trick  of  iteration — we  would 
have  met  a  ship  to  transport  us  to  Rio 
without  delay. 

All  this  secret  worrying  in  me  over 
what  might  be  in  her  thoughts  resulted 
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in  cooling  my  manner  too,  though 
my  love  for  her  increased  as  my 
demeanour  became  inexpressive ;  and 
sometimes  it  would  happen  that  we 
were  together  only  at  meal-times,  by 
which  I  mean  that  I  would  go  and 
sulkily  post  myself  in  some  corner 
with  a  book,  which  I  would  read 
upside  down,  whilst  she  paced  the 
deck  with  the  captain's  wife  or  Mrs. 
Tweed,  or  remained  below  in  the  cabin. 
I  was  for  ever  seeking  to  interpret  her, 
but  never  could  find  the  hints  I  sought. 
When  with  her  I  would  constantly 
talk  of  Alexander  and  of  the  plans  I 
had  formed  :  for  instance,  we  should 
arrive  at  Bristol ;  we  should  then 
proceed  to  London,  where  she  would 
take  up  her  abode  at  the  hotel  she 
occupied  before  she  left  England,  whilst 
I  made  all  necessary  preparations  for 
a  second  attempt  to  carry  her  to  her 
sweetheart.  But  I  took  notice  whilst 
I  thus  talked  that  she  had  very  little 
to  say  to  it  all.  She'd  thank  me  and 
tell  me  I  was  too  good,  and  protest 
that  it  was  not  likely  she  would  put 
me  to  the  trouble  of  escorting  her 
again ;  that  most  probably  on  her 
arrival  in  London  she  would  write  the 
story  of  our  adventures  to  Rio,  and 
wait  for  my  cousin  to  fetch  her — most 
probably ;  indeed,  she  would  add  with 
a  sigh,  she  had  not  made  up  her  mind. 
There  was  plenty  of  time  to  think  the 
matter  over,  and  meanwhile  I  was  not 
to  dream  that  she  would  again  subject 
me  to  the  risk  of  undergoing  perhaps 
worse  adventures  than  those  which  we 
had  happily  come  safe  through.  This 
and  the  like  she  would  say,  but  always 
with  a  sort  of  air  of  indifference,  as 
though  she  talked  to  a  person  whose 
programme  she  did  not  regard  as  a 
very  sincere  one,  and  as  though  in 
consequence  she  could  take  no  interest 
in  it. 

There  came  a  day  however  when 
feeling  grew  too  strong  for  me.  Con- 
science had  wrestled  hard  with  inclina- 
tion, but  to  no  purpose.  Often,  whilst 
tossing  in  my  bunk  at  night,  whilst 
seated  alone  on  the  deck  by  day,  T 
would  ask  myself  if  I  had  not  acted 


dishonourably  in  falling  in  love  with 
this  woman,  and  whether  I  should  not 
be  rendering  my  sin  heinous  beyond 
forgiveness  by  proposing  to  her.  But  it 
was  like  putting  some  insoluble  riddle  to 
my  heart.  I  gave  it  up.  Had  Alexander 
been  my  brother  instead  of  my  cousin 
it  would  have  been  all  the  same.  I 
was  head  over  ears  in  love  with  Aurelia 
Grant,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
marry  her  if  she  would  have  me. 
And  there  came  a  time,  as  I  have  said, 
when  patience  gave  way,  when  passion 
grew  too  powerful  for  restraint,  and 
when  I  determined  to  put  the  matter 
boldly  to  her  and  see  what  she  had  to 
say  to  it. 

The  ship  was  then  on  the  equatorial 
verge  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  so  you 
will  gather  that  I  did  not  make  up 
my  mind  in  a  hurry.  Our  clipper  had 
made  a  noble  run  through  the  trades, 
with  fine  weather  and  pleasant  breezes 
to  follow,  and  now  on  this  day  at  noon 
we  found  ourselves  under  all  plain 
sail  on  the  port  tack,  bowlines  triced 
out,  a  light  breeze  off  the  bow,  and 
the  vessel  sliding  quietly  through  it 
over  the  long  undulations  of  the 
Atlantic  swell  flowing  with  pulse-like 
regularity  from  the  westward.  When 
the  dusk  settled  down,  the  half  moon 
shone  in  the  sky.  Her  light  lay  soft 
and  white  upon  our  high-reaching 
canvas,  and  filled  the  shadow  between 
the  rails  with  a  silver  tint  through 
which  the  forms  of  the  seamen  moved 
in  dark  outlines. 

I  came  on  deck  after  an  hour  spent 
alone  in  my  cabin,  and  stood  a  little  at 
the  head  of  the  ladder  that  led  to  the 
poop,  trying  to  persuade  myself  that 
I  lingered  to  admire  this  fair  ocean 
night-picture  ;  but  I  found  my  eyes 
quickly  going  from  it  in  search  of  Miss 
Grant.  I  saw  her  in  a  moment  stand- 
ing in  the  dark  shade  flung  on  the  deck 
by  the  reflection  of  the  mizzen  mast. 
She  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Foljambe  and 
Mr.  Murphy,  the  chief  mate.  I  put 
on  the  lightest  air  I  could  summon, 
and  approached  the  group  in  an  easy 
saunter. 

"  Pleasant  weather  this  for  the  close 
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of  October,  Mrs.  Foljambe,"  said  I ; 
"  it  won't  be  quite  so  nice  a  little 
higher  up." 

"There's  no  climate  after  all,  Mr. 
Musgrave,  that  beats  the  English," 
said  Mrs.  Foljambe. 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  I,  "  I  might 
agree  with  you  if  I  were  a  slug  or  a 
water-rat." 

' '  You  must  go  to  the  west  of  Ire- 
land for  a  fine  climate,"  quoth  Mr. 
Murphy. 

"Too  much  steam,"  said  Mrs.  Fol- 
jambe. "  I  once  stayed  a  week  at 
Ballyvaghan,  and  it  was  like  looking 
at  natural  scenery  through  the  smoke 
from  a  bowl  of  hot  punch." 

"  You  should  have  thried  Ballagha- 
derreen,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Murphy. 

"  Say  Ballydehob  at  once,  now," 
answered  Mrs.  Foljambe  ;  "  and  I  am 
sure  a  hob  the  poor  creatures  who  live 
there  must  find  it — a  hob  with  a 
steaming  kettle  on  it." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "this  evening  is  a 
fine  one,  but  it  is  a  bit  chilly  for  all 
that.  What  say  you  to  a  stroll,  Miss 
Grant  1 " 

She  assented,  and  we  left  Mrs.  Fol- 
jambe and  Mr.  Murphy  arguing  on  the 
climate  of  Ireland. 

"Will  you  take  my  arm?"  said  I. 
"This  long  heave  is  gentle,  but  it 
doesn't  help  to  steady  one." 

She  did  as  I  asked.  I  thought  I 
felt  a  little  tremor  in  her  fingers ; 
she  was  silent  and  pensive,  looking 
away  from  me  towards  the  ocean ;  but 
this  had  been  her  demeanour  of  late, 
and  was  therefore  not  new  in  her. 

''This  is  the  Bay  of  Biscay,"  said  I; 
"not  many  more  days  now  before  us." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  when  the  voyage 
is  ended,"  she  answered ;  "  the  Fol- 
jambes  are  very  kind,  everything  is 
nice  here,  but  I  am  weary — weary — 
weary  of  the  sea,  Mr.  Musgrave." 

"  You  had  need  be  ;  it  has  used  you 
very  ill,  and  something  of  this  weari- 
ness of  the  ocean  you  are  extending." 

"  Extending  !  I  don't  understand 
you." 

"  Well  now,  to  be  plain,  Miss  Grant, 
you  have  had  enough  of  my  company." 


"  You  don't  think  so,"  she  answered 
quietly  ;  "  why  do  you  say  so  then  ?  " 

"I  say  so  because  I  think  so,  and  I 
think  so  because  the  fancy  has  been 
forced  upon  me  by  your  manner.  Since 
we  have  been  in  this  ship  you  have 
ceased  to  be  what  you  were." 
"What  was  I?" 

"  Warm,  cordial,  frank,  making  our 
association  to  me  so  sweet  an  intimacy, 
that  though  I  was  clamorous  to  leave 
the  island,  I  now  vow  to  Heaven  I 
would  be  glad  to  go  on  suffering  a  life- 
long imprisonment  in  it  to  preserve 
what  I  have  lost  in  you." 

"  You  have  lost  nothing,"  she  ex- 
claimed, speaking  in  a  subdued  voice, 
that  did  not  however  conceal  her  agita- 
tion ;  "  if  you  have  noticed  any  change 
in  me,  it  is  but  the  reflection  of  your 
own  manner." 

"  My  manner  !  It  should  be  warm, 
not  cold ;  it  should  be  bright,  not 
gloomy,  if  love  be  the  hot  and  radi- 
ant emotion  the  poet  tells  us  it  is. 

Aurelia " 

She  fixed  her  dark  eyes  upon  me  as 
I  pronounced  her  name,  and  halted, 
looking  at  me  intently,  but  for  a  few 
seconds  only,  then  her  gaze  fell  and 
she  resumed  her  walk,  still  holding  my 
arm. 

"  Aurelia,"  I  said  gently,  "  you  heard 
what  I  have  said — you  know  now  that 
I  love  you." 

"  I  have  known  it  a  long  while," 
she  answered,  still  looking  down,  but 
speaking  with  composure,  though  I 
have  little  doubt  I  should  have  felt 
her  heart  in  her  finger-tips  had  I 
brought  them  to  my  lips. 

"  You  say  I  have  no  sympathy ;  but 
I  am  quicker  to  see  than  you — quicker 
to  recognize." 

Her  meaning  was  as  clear  as  the 
sound  of  a  bell.  We  were  to  leeward, 
forward  as  far  as  the  deck  extended  ; 
the  sheet  of  the  great  main  course 
curved  like  a  dusky  wing  betwixt  us 
and  the  moonlight  on  the  water,  and 
we  stood  in  this  dusk,  concealed  from 
the  others,  obscured  from  all  eyes  in 
the  fore-end,  though  clearly  visible  to 
each  other.  It  was  my  turn  now  to 
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halt.  I  let  fall  her  hand  from  my 
arm,  then  clasped  it  and  the  other  as 
well.  She  stood  passive.  I  drew  her 
to  me  till  her  face  was  close  to  mine, 
and  kissed  her  forehead.  She  released 
her  hands  with  a  manner  of  tender 
agitation,  and  went  to  the  rail  and 
looked  over,  and  I  heard  her  draw  her 
breath  in  a  sob. 

I  stepped  to  her  side,  and  said,  "  If 
I  have  grieved  you,  forgive  me.  The 
time  had  come  when  I  could  not  help 
speaking.  I  have  loved  you  from  the 
hour  I  first  saw  you.  It  has  been  a 
hard  fight.  I  have  endeavoured  to  do 
my  duty,  will  still  attempt  it  if  you 
command  me,  but  your  beauty  and 
sweetness  have  conquered  my  resolu- 
tion of  silence." 

She  wept  silently. 

"  See  now  how  I  have  vexed  you," 
said  I. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No,  I  am 
happy,"  she  answered,  in  a  voice  so 
low  that  I  had  to  bend  my  ear  to  catch 
the  words.  "  I  am  indeed  happy  in 
knowing  that  you  love  me.  It  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  is — it  is — as  he  would 
— as  he  might  desire  it.  Poor  boy. 
But— but 

She  raised  her  head,  and  the  next 
instant  her  face  was  hidden  on  my 
shoulder,  my  arms  around  her,  and 
her  heart  beating  against  mine. 

And  thus  it  was  that  we  managed 
to  round  off  in  true  poetical  style  our 
most  eventful  experiences  as  a  ma- 
rooned couple.  That  this  was  a  right 
and  proper  ending  I  will  not  affirm, 
but  that  we  could  help  it  I  do  most 
vehemently  deny.  And,  after  all,  if 
you  will  but  gravely  consider  the 
matter,  you  will  see  it  was  scarce  pos- 
sible but  that  two  people  thrown  to- 
gether as  Aurelia  and  I  were  should 
fall  in  love,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
promptings  of  loyalty  and  conscience 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  all  impulses 
of  an  earlier  passion  on  the  other. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  character  of 
our  intimacy  demanded  our  union. 
Indeed,  Aurelia  did  not  scruple  to  tell 
me  afterwards — I  mean  when  she  was 


my  wife — that  even  had  her  love  been 
made  to  falter  by  thoughts  of  my 
cousin's  claims  upon  her,  and  by  the 
memory  of  their  vows  and  betrothal, 
the  recollection  of  the  island  must  have 
sufficed  to  rally  her  into  accepting  me 
as  destined  by  fate  or  old  ocean,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  be  her  husband. 
But  why  enlarge  upon  this  1  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  shift  the  helm  of 
this  yarn  towards  the  close  of  it,  and 
submit  myself  as  having  cut  a  highly 
virtuous  figure.  But  then  is  it  highly 
virtuous  to  heave  one's  emotional  obli- 
gations overboard  1 — to  confront  a  pure 
and  ennobling  passion  with  a  counte- 
nance acidulated  by  some  bolus  of  con- 
science that  is,  strictly  speaking,  neither 
here  nor  there,  though  it  works  very 
uncomfortably  in  the  moral  system, 
without  leaving  one  much  the  better 
for  it? 

We  arrived  at  Bristol  on  the  6th  of 
November,  after  above  four  months  of 
much  livelier  experiences  than  I  should 
again  care  to  undergo  on  any  account 
whatever,  and  proceeded  to  London, 
where  before  the  mouth  was  out  we 
were  married.     The  wedding,  as  will 
be  supposed,  was  a  very  quiet  one,  so 
quiet  indeed   that  there  was  nobody 
but  ourselves  present ;  I  mean  nobody 
in  any  way  concerned  in  it.     Privacy 
of  this  kind  is  a  happiness  that  attends 
the   nuptials  of   those  only  who   are 
without  relations  ;  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  marriage  is  an  honest  one,  done  in 
the  light  of  day,  and   not  what  one 
may  call  a  window-and-ladder  match. 
Aurelia  was  as  good  as  alone  in  the 
world,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  so 
was  I ;  so  we  drove  one  morning  to 
church  and  returned  man   and  wife, 
and  I  remember  saying  to  my  blush- 
ing beauty  as  we  stepped  arm-in-arm 
from  the   sacred  building,  that  if  all 
marooning  experiments  had  ended  as 
ours   did,   the  punishment  must  long 
before  have  become  so  fashionable  that 
there  would  be  no  uninhabited  islands 
left;  the  most  sterile  rock  would  be 
occupied  by  some  languishing  couple, 
and  it  might  come  to  skippers  being 
handsomely  rewarded  for  reporting  so 
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much  even  as  the  creation  of  a  volcanic 
spot  of  earth. 

But  before  I  was  married  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  my  cousin,  Alexander  Fraser. 
It  was  a  very  long  letter  indeed.  I 
gave  him  the  full  relation  of  our  ad- 
ventures, and  do  not  know  that  I 
spared  him  the  most  trifling  detail,  so 
anxious  was  I  to  submit  the  whole 
picture  to  him,  that  there  might  be 
wanting  no  incident  which,  omitted,  I 
might  have  regretted  as  helpful  to  the 
general  apology  of  the  missive.  I  told 
him  that  of  course  I  expected  he  would 
resent  my  conduct  at  first,  that  he 
would  consider  I  had  taken  a  mean 
advantage  of  the  trust  he  confided  in 
me,  but  that  when  he  came  to  think 
the  matter  carefully  over,  he  would 
understand  that  nothing  else  than 
what  had  happened  was  possible.  I 
touched  very  delicately  upon  Aurelia's 
and  my  enforced  intimacy  of  associa- 
tion on  the  island ;  delicately,  I  say, 
but  I  indicated  it  too,  for  therein, 
methought,  lay  the  very  handsomest 
excuse  any  man  could  seek  or  expect 
for  what  I  had  done.  Whatever  oc- 
curred to  me  to  say  in  self-extenuation, 
I  said ;  but  though  I  took  great  pains, 
wrote  in  a  subdued  strain,  with  plenti- 
ful appeals  to  his  sailorly  instincts  as 
a  man  to  judge  me  kindly,  to  believe 
that  I  had  embarked  most  honestly, 
that  for  weeks  and  weeks  I  had  never 
thought  of  the  girl  but  as  his  sweet- 
heart, that  even  after  we  had  quitted 
the  island  I  was  still  for  conveying 
Aurelia  to  Kio,  though  I  was  loving 
her  passionately  then,  and  abhorred 
the  thought  of  parting  with  her — I 
say,  that  though  I  did  my  best  in  this 
letter,  I  felt  at  every  word  which 
dropped  from  my  pen  that  it  was  like 
rubbing  a  cat  the  wrong  way,  as  un- 
comfortable to  the  stroking  hand  as 
to  the  creature  thus  dealt  with.  Per- 
haps I  said  too  much ;  then  it  would 
occur  to  me  that  I  had  not  said  enough  ; 
and  sometimes  I  thought  it  would  have 
been  best  to  say  nothing  at  all,  and 
leave  him  to  conclude  that  the  Iron 
Crown  had  foundered,  and  we  with  her. 

Well,    a    few   months   after  I   had 


dispatched  this  epistle  —  this  great 
bundle  of  manuscript  I  should  call  it, 
for  it  ran  into  many  sheets — during 
all  which  time  not  a  syllable  reached 
me  from  Rio,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Captain  Foljambe,  in  which  he  gave 
me  a  piece  of  news  of  great  interest 
to  me. 

It  concerned  the  Iron  Crown.  It 
seems  that  this  vessel  had  been  found 
derelict  at  sea,  about  a  hundred 
leagues  westward  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 
She  was  fallen  in  with  by  a  French 
barque,  whose  people  on  boarding  her 
discovered  a  couple  of  auger- holes  in 
her  bows,  one  of  which  had  been 
plugged,  whilst  the  leakage  of  the 
other  had  been,  strangely  enough, 
stopped  by  a  fish  that  lay  jammed  in 
the  orifice,  just  leaving  room  enough 
for  a  small  draining  of  brine,  scarce 
as  much  as  would  have  raised  a  foot 
of  water  in  her  hold  in  a  fortnight. 
On  entering  the  cabin  they  found  the 
ceiling,  stanchions,  and  a  portion  of 
the  forward  bulkheads  scorched,  with 
other  signs  of  a  fire  having  been  kin- 
dled, manifestly  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  her.  There  were  traces  of 
blood  upon  her  quarter-deck  and  waist, 
whether  human  or  not  could  not  be 
told.  Aloft  she  was  a  complete  wreck ; 
most  of  her  sails  in  rags,  her  main- 
topmast  gone,  her  fore- topgallant-mast 
hanging  by  its  gear,  and  about  ten 
feet  of  her  starboard  bulwarks  smashed 
level  to  the  covering  board.  Her  name 
was  plain  upon  the  stern,  and  she  was 
unquestionably  the  brig  in  which  we 
had  sailed.  She  had  apparently  en- 
countered a  violent  storm,  but  whether 
before  or  after  her  abandonment  was 
not  to  be  guessed.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done  with  her,  and  as  she  would 
prove  a  formidable  obstruction  to  drive 
into  in  the  dark,  the  Frenchmen 
knocked  the  plug  out,  cleared  away 
the  fish,  and  left  her  to  drown.  No- 
thing was  known  of  her  crew,  and  I 
may  as  well  say  here,  that  though  I 
continued  long  afterwards  to  make 
inquiries,  I  never  got  to  hear  of  them, 
and  therefore  remain  to  this  hour  igno- 
rant of  the  manner  in  which  Broad- 
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water  had  met  his  end — whether  he 
was  murdered  or  perished  by  his  own 
act. 

It  was  eighteen  months  before  I 
heard  from  Rio,  by  which  time  I  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  either 
my  cousin  Alexander  was  dead,  or 
that  he  hated  me  too  violently  to  put 
pen  to  paper.  Aurelia  believed  that 
death  was  the  reason  of  his  silence. 
He  had  died,  she  believed,  of  grief, 
and  I  was  heartily  glad,  for  my  own 
sake  as  much  as  for  my  wife's,  when 
•one  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
him  ;  for  I  may  as  well  say  her  notion 
that  he  had  died  of  a  broken  heart  was 
the  cause  of  many  fits  of  melancholy 
in  her,  which  rendered  me  a  little 
peevish  with  jealousy ;  so  that  had 
Alexander  not  written,  there  might 
by  and  by  have  come  some  little  un- 
happiness  into  my  married  life. 

He  began  by  saying  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  write  to  me  at  all. 
He  had  hated  me  consumedly  for 
months  after  reading  my  letter,  and 
would  have  been  pleased  to  kill  me, 
only  that  the  voyage  home  was  too 
tedious  and  expensive  an  undertaking 
for  so  twopenny  an  issue.  News 
of  the  Iron  Crown  having  been  found 
abandoned  and  in  a  wrecked  condition 
had  reached  him  before  he  got  my 
letter,  and  he  concluded  that  Aurelia 
and  I  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
He  had  written  home  to  the  owners  of 
the  brig  for  information,  but  his  in- 
quiries remained  unanswered.  His  get- 
ting my  letter,  he  said,  was  like  receiv- 
ing a  missive  from  the  other  world,  and 
he  swore  that  before  he  was  one-third 
through  it  he  heartily  wished  that  it 
.had  come  from  the  other  world,  and 
from  the  deepest  and  most  fiery  part 
of  it  too,  for  to  that  place  did  his 
temper  consign  me  at  every  full  stop 
he  came  to.  Of  Aurelia  he  desired 
to  say  nothing.  Women  were  sent 
into  the  world  to  make  fools  of  men, 
-and  not  even  old  age  hindered  the 
most  of  them  from  struggling  on  in 
fulfilment  of  this  mission.  But  a 
woman  could  sometimes  make  as  great 
a  fool  of  a  man  by  marrying  him  as 


by  jilting  him.  For  many  months  he 
had  been  wondering  which  of  us  two 
— meaning  himself  and  me — was  the 
more  deserving  of  compassion,  but 
now  he  was  no  longer  in  doubt  and 
could  only  hope  I  was  happy.  Aurelia 
was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  he  had 
been  very  much  in  love  with  her ;  but 
after  all  beauty  is  but  skin  deep.  And 
then,  again,  people's  feelings  change 
wonderfully.  Time  converts  the  love- 
liest face  into  a  mask,  and  often  into 
a  very  ugly  one  ;  and  how  swift  is  the 
flight  of  time  !  We  clasp  a  beautiful 
creature  to  our  heart,  and  when  she  lifts 
her  face  from  our  bosom,  lo  !  we  find 
the  angel  of  Time  has  been  with  her, 
and  'tis  all  pucker  and  rheum,  crows'- 
feet,  sausage-curls,  and  the  deuce  knows 
what  besides !  As  to  the  durability 
of  sentiment —  Stop  !  he'd  give  me 
a  yarn.  He  was  at  a  funeral  last 
year.  A  young  wife  had  died,  and  the 
husband  was  inconsolable.  His  grief 
at  the  grave-side  was  terrible  to  wit- 
ness. His  friends  had  to  grasp  him 
by  the  arms  and  coat-tails  to  hinder 
him  from  precipitating  himself  into 
the  yawning  chasm  when  the  coffin 
was  lowered  into  it.  He  wept,  he 
howled,  he  tore  his  hair,  he  shook  his 
fists  at  the  sky,  and  asked  with 
streaming  eyes  what  he  had  done  to 
deserve  this  dreadful  affliction.  This 
emotion  was  sincere  down  to  the  very 
heels  of  it.  "Four  months  later," 
added  my  cousin,  "  I  received  an  in- 
vitation to  his  wedding  !  " 

"  And  now,"  continued  the  letter, 
"  since  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
write,  I  may  as  well  give  you  and 
Mrs.  Musgrave  all  the  news.  Will 
you  ask  your  wife  if  she  remembers 
Isabella  Radcliffe?  No  doubt  she 
does.  Mr.  Radcliffe  and  Mr.  Grant 
were,  I  believe,  friends,  but  a  coolness 
sprang  up  between  them  some  time 
before  the  latter  left  Rio.  Though 
Isabella  has  not  the  good  fortime  to 
have  Spanish  blood  in  her,  being  in- 
deed purely  English,  and  eminently 
gifted  with  her  countrywoman's 
noblest  quality — the  grand  character- 
istic of  the  entirely  British  lass — I 
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mean  loyalty,  Dick  ;  she  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  nevertheless.  Her  eyes  are 
violet,  richly  fringed,  her  hair  auburn, 
rarest  of  tints  ;  there  is  nothing 
majestic  and  stately  about  her ;  she  is 
merely  lovable,  plump,  fragrant,  sweet 
to  see  and  to  hearken  to,  with  so  ex- 
quisite a  contralto  voice  that  every- 
body calls  it  a  fortune  to  her.  Her 
papa  is  dead,  and  his  will  appoints 
that  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds 
is  to  be  settled  upon  her  when  she 
marries,  providing  that  she  does  so 
with  her  mother's  consent,  presuming 
of  course  the  mother  to  be  living.  The 
mother  is  living,  and  /  have  her  con- 
sent, and  perhaps  some  of  these  days 
I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  introduc- 
ing the  prettiest  woman  that  was  ever 
seen  in  South  America  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Musgrave.  Happily  she  resides 
at  Rio,  so  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
.ask  any  relative  to  bring  her  to  me. 
Be  good  enough,  when  you  next  write, 
to  let  me  know  what  I  owe  you  for 
Mrs.  Musgrave's  outfit,  and  for  the 
hire  of  the  cabins  of  the  ship  you  em- 
barked in.  Convey  my  kind  regards 
to  your  wife,  and  believe  me,  my  dear 
Dick,  Yours  very  truly, 

"  ALEX.  FRASER." 


Poor  Alec ! 

Yet  this  letter  magically  cleared 
our  home  atmosphere.  There  were  no 
more  melancholy  references  to  my 
cousin's  broken  heart.  I  have  drunk 
many  a  bottle  with  Alec  since,  and  he 
is  godfather  to  my  second  boy.  and 
Aurelia  is  godmother  to  his  third 
girl. 

So  passes  the  procession  of  life 
across  the  stage  of  the  world.  I 
had  advanced  but  a  few  steps,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  boards  when  this  ex- 
perience I  have  written  about  befell 
me.  My  wife  and  I  were  young, 
our  hearts  had  a  strong  beat,  the 
sun  was  yet  in  the  eastern  heavens, 
his  light  very  glorious  and  the  land 
fair  and  gay  with  flowers  ;  and  now 
I  am  hobbling  off  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  dark  wing  whose  shadow,  when 
the  actor  has  entered  it,  shrouds  him 
for  ever  from  the  gaze  of  the  company 
that  sit  watching  the  show.  But  the 
western  radiance  still  lingers,  the  dusk 
has  not  yet  fallen ;  and  my  wife  and 
I,  though  our  clasped  hands  tremble 
with  the  infirmities  of  age,  still  walk 
in  sunshine,  finding  cheerfulness  in 
the  lingering  lustre,  though  we  know 
it  to  be  waning  fast. 


THE    END. 
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VERDI'S    "OTELLO." 


THE  enterprise  of  transplanting 
"  Otello ",  with  the  whole  La  Scala 
company  bodily  from  Milan  to  London 
last  July,  proved  as  successful  as  it 
was  bold.  The  only  undertaking  of 
similar  magnitude  in  our  times  was 
the  importation  a  few  years  ago  of  a 
complete  German  company  to  play 
German  opera,  especially  Wagner's 
later  works.  That  was  anything  but 
successful,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
advertisement  given  by  the  great 
Wagnerian  controversy  ;  and  a  similar 
fate  was  confidently  predicted  for 
the  Italian  experiment.  Indeed  its 
chances  of  success  looked  even  less ; 
for  in  the  previous  case  there  had  at 
least  been  the  attraction  of  several 
operas,  whereas  it  was  now  proposed 
to  give  nothing  but  one  single  work 
throughout  three  consecutive  weeks ; 
that  work,  moreover,  by  a  man  whose 
name  excites  no  bitter  controversy, 
who  is  neither  derided  on  the  one 
hand  as  a  charlatan,  nor  extolled  on 
the  other  as  the  greatest  genius  the 
world  has  seen.  Nevertheless,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  it  turned  out 
most  triumphantly  successful ;  far 
more  so  than  would  be  supposed 
from  the  accounts  of  contemporary 
newspapers  which,  doubtless  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  maintained  for 
the  most  part  a  studiously  cold  atti- 
tude. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  theatre 
was  filled  night  after  night  by  a 
genuine  and  increasingly  enthusiastic 
audience  ;  and  that  in  the  face  of  a 
rival  house  enjoying  an  undeniably 
successful  season.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  enquire  into  the  reasons  for 
this  really  remarkable  result.  There 
were  two — the  performance,  and  the 
work  itself. 

In  the  first  place  the  performance 
was  one  of  great  excellence.  In 
addition  to  a  conductor  who  has  no 
living  superior,  a  first-rate  orchestra 


and  chorus,  the  minor  parts  were 
adequately  filled  ;  while  the  two  prin- 
cipal artists  offered  an  impersonation 
of  remarkable  merit.  In  speaking 
of  Tamagno  and  Maurel,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  using  the  language  of 
exaggeration.  But  upon  full  and  sober 
reflection  it  seems  by  no  means  too 
much  to  say  that,  for  singing  and  act- 
ing combined,  in  all  probability  no 
better  work  has  ever  before  been  done 
on  the  stage  by  two  men  together. 
It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  Tamagno 
and  Maurel  have  themselves  never 
done  so  well  before,  nor  indeed  any- 
thing like  it.  The  opera  has  clearly 
inspired  them.  This  brings  us  to  the 
second  point.  We  find  the  reason  for 
the  unusual  excellence  of  the  perform- 
ance in  the  work  itself.  What  then 
is  the  peculiar  merit  of  this  opera  I 
What  is  its  position  in  the  history  of 
the  art  ? 

Song  is  simply  extended  and  magni- 
fied speech,  and  its  artistic  basis  lies 
in  that  fact.  When  any  one  speaks 
under  the  influence  of  emotion,  he  un- 
consciously does  three  things — he  pro- 
longs the  sound  of  the  expressive 
word  uttered  :  he  increases  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  voice  ;  and  he  increases  its 
loudness.  The  last  is  much  less  im- 
portant than  the  two  former.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  emotion 
are  the  prolongation,  inflection,  and 
(less  often)  the  loudness  of  the  voice, 
until  it  becomes  what  may  properly 
be  called  a  scream  as  of  terror,  or  a 
roar  as  of  rage.  On  the  stage,  the 
actor,  whose  business  it  is  to  express 
emotion,  consciously  and  purposely  re- 
produces this  lengthening  and  in- 
flection of  the  words.  So  too  does  the 
orator.  In  oratory  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  see  one  speaker  exercise  an 
influence  upon  his  audience  infinitely 
greater  than  another  of  equal  mental 
gifts  and  readiness  of  utterance.  The 
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secret  lies  in  the  studied  use  of  the 
voice.  Canon  Liddon,  for  instance,  in 
uttering  from  the  pulpit  such  a  phrase 
.as  "  a  pallid  caricature  of  masculine 
self-assertion",  prolongs  the  syllables 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  but 
with  so  much  art  that  the  hearer  is 
quite  unconscious  of  anything  of  the 
sort.  He  only  knows  that  the  words 
<jome  to  him  with  such  force,  that  they 
ring  in  his  head  and  he  cannot  forget 
them.  Another  preacher  might  say  the 
same  thing  with  the  same  fervour,  but 
without  the  voice  and  the  art,  and  pro- 
duce no  effect  at  all.  There  is  but  one 
step  between  this  and  singing.  Sal- 
vini,  when  he  says  in  "  II  Gladiatore  " 
Figlia  mia  with  an  expression  of 
intense  parental  tenderness,  comes  as 
near  singing  as  is  possible.  Indeed 
there  is  no  real  break  between  the  two  : 
the  one  merges  almost  insensibly  into 
the  other ;  and  it  is  possible  to  recite 
a  poem,  gradually  prolonging  the  syl- 
lables, until  it  becomes  distinctly  a 
song.  Competent  teachers  of  singing 
know  that  the  one  general  principle 
on  which  to  rely  in  forming  a  voice  is 
to  make  the  pupil  produce  the  singing 
sound  on  a  given  note,  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the  speaking  sound 
upon  the  same  note.  The  one  is  simply 
a  prolongation  of  the  other.  The  most 
successful  singers  are,  cceteris  paribus, 
those  who  most  thoroughly  carry  out 
this  principle,  consciously  or  not.  It 
is  this  which  gives  their  peculiar  charm 
to  such  singers  as  Patti,  Sims  Reeves, 
and  de  Soria.  Their  singing  sounds 
natural  and  easy,  because  it  is  so.  The 
words  seem  to  drop  out  in  a  delightful 
manner  as  if  spoken,  but  with  a  degree 
of  meaning  beyond  speech.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  the  music  sung.  In 
vocal  music  the  musical  phrase  is  suc- 
cessful in  proportion  as  it  approximates 
to  the  spoken  phrase  in  form  and  in- 
flection, and  that  for  two  reasons.  It 
expresses  the  meaning  most  intelligibly 
to  the  hearer,  and  it  lies  most  natur- 
ally for  the  voice  of  the  singer.  It 
is  successful,  because  intelligible  and 
pleasing.  In  the  best  specimens  of 
song  the  sentiment  contained  in  the 


words,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  so  ex- 
actly expressed  by  the  musical  inflec- 
tions, that  it  is  quite  intelligible  when 
sung  in  an  unknown  tongue.  No  one 
could  mistake  "  Adelaide "  for  any- 
thing but  a  love-song,  or  "  The  Erl- 
King  "  for  anything  but  a  tale  of  ter- 
ror and  affright.  The  poem  of  "  The 
Erl-King"  may  be  recited  with  the 
speaking  voice  note  for  note  accord- 
ing to  Schubert's  music,  and  sound 
quite  natural  and  effective  when  so 
done. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  the 
artistic  status  of  dramatic  song,  be- 
cause, while  lyrical  and  narrative  song 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  an  art, 
the  claim  is  curiously  enough  denied 
to  opera.  Of  all  forms  of  poetry,  the 
one  which  lends  itself  most  naturally 
and  properly  to  musical  expression  is 
the  drama.  Since  singing  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  extended  form  of  emo- 
tional speaking,  it  follows  that  opera 
should  be  an  extended  form  of  drama. 
Yet  it  is  constantly  refused  the  title 
of  a  genuine  art  at  all :  it  is  derided 
as  anomalous  ;  and  the  feeling  enter- 
tained for  it  by  most  "  unmusical " 
people  is  one  of  half-contemptuous 
toleration,  as  for  a  thing  necessarily  ab- 
surd from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but 
which  pleases  their  "  musical "  neigh- 
bours. The  only  theoretical  objection 
which  can  be  urged  against  the  musi- 
cal drama,  is  that  in  ordinary  life 
people  do  not  express  themselves  in 
elaborate  nnisic.  But  of  course,  the 
same  objection  may  be  urged  against 
the  spoken  drama,  and  especially 
against  the  highest  form  of  it,  grand 
tragedy.  The  stage  is  not  ordinary 
life.  Ordinary  life  does  not  consist  of 
kings  and  queens,  of  heroes  and  mon- 
sters. In  ordinary  life  people  do  not 
speak  in  verse  rhymed  or  blank. 
Ordinary  rooms  are  not  formed  by 
three  walls  and  an  open  space  ;  nor 
are  a  row  of  gaslights  sunshine.  Or- 
dinary life  is  just  what  you  do  not 
want  on  the  stage,  or  in  any  other  art. 
We  are  suffering  only  too  much  from 
ordinary  life  in  fiction  and  in  the 
drama.  The  exact  reproduction  of 
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real  life,  which  seems  to  be  the  aim  of 
so  many  novelists  and  dramatists,  is 
not  art.  Art  is  not  Nature. 

For  Art  commends  not  counterparts  or 

copies ; 

But  from  our  life  a  nobler  life  would  take, 
Bodies  celestial  from  terrestrial  raise, 
And  teach  us,  not  jejunely  what  we  are, 
But  what  we  may  be,  when  the  Parian 

block 
Yields  to  the  hand  of  Phidias. 

The  musical  drama  is  as  truly  based 
upon  Nature  as  is  any  other  art.  The 
real  reason  why  it  has  met  with  so 
much  contempt  is  the  great  difficulty 
of  carrying  it  out  successfully.  Music 
imposes  limits.  Both  the  subject  and 
its  verbal  handling  must  be  specially 
adapted  to  musical  treatment,  before 
the  immense  difficulties  of  the  actual 
composition  are  reached  at  all  It  is 
on  this  rock  that  opera  has  usually 
struck.  Both  the  play  and  its  poetical 
treatment  have  been  bad.  The  fault 
is  invariably  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
musician — but  most  unfairly.  It  is 
true  that  a  certain  colour  is  lent  to 
this  accusation  by  the  fact  that  many 
composers  have  apparently  been  too 
easily  satisfied  with  the  libretti  pro- 
vided for  them ;  and  many  have 
shrunk  from  the  difficulties  imposed 
by  a  high  ideal.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  write  a  song  than  an  opera  ;  just  as 
it  is  easier  to  write  a  few  stanzas  than 
a  drama.  Hence  it  happens  that  too 
many  so-called  operas  are  little  more 
than  albums  of  songs  disguised ;  and 
so  long  as  the  public  is  content  with 
an  album  of  songs,  the  supply  is  sure 
to  follow  the  demand.  But  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  composers  have  insisted 
on  foolish  plots  and  puerile  language  1 
On  the  contrary,  the  history  of  the 
opera  is  that  of  a  constantly  renewed 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  musicians  to 
obtain  worthy  subjects  for  their  muse, 
a  struggle  unfortunately  for  the  most 
part  unsuccessful. 

The  originators  of  opera  in  Italy 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury were  animated  by  the  purest 
artistic  aspiration,  that  of  re-construct- 
ing the  Greek  drama,  which,  as  we 


believe,  was  musically  declaimed  ;  and 
from  them  down  to  the  present  day  we 
have  a  long  list  of  great  musicians  who 
undeniably  appreciated  the  seriousness 
of  their  art,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
fine  subject  for  the  exercise  of  it. 
Monteverde,  Purcell,  Handel,  Gluck, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Cherubini,  Weber, 
Spohr,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  and  Wag- 
ner may  be  mentioned,  without  refer- 
ring to  living  writers,  as  having  stri- 
ven for  a  high  ideal.  One  proof  of 
the  difficulty  they  encountered  is  the 
frequency  with  which  they  have  had  re- 
course to  the  same  subjects.  The  story 
of  Orpheus  has  been  set  to  music  by  at 
least  five  composers,  and  that  of  Faust 
by  as  many  more.  Sometimes  they  have 
failed  altogether  to  find  a  subject. 
Haydn  and  Beethoven  wrote  but  one 
opera  apiece ;  Mendelssohn  could  not 
find  a  satisfactory  libretto  at  all  until 
it  was  too  late.  The  oft-repeated 
charge  of  slavish  submission  to  arti- 
ficial forms  of  construction  and  the 
tyrannical  caprices  of  singers,  may  be 
true  enough  in  the  case  of  weaker 
spirits,  but  does  not  apply  to  the 
great  men  whose  names  have  just 
been  mentioned.  Handel  for  instance, 
who  wrote  at  a  time  when  rules  for 
the  construction  of  opera  were  the 
most  strict  and  the  most  artificial,  and 
when  the  despotism  of  singers  was  at 
its  highest,  never  allowed  either  to 
stand  in  his  way.  The  same  is  true 
to  a  great  extent  of  Rossini.  Purcell 
was  a  daring  innovator.  Gluck  ran 
directly  counter  to  the  popular  taste 
of  his  day  in  a  noble,  and  to  some 
extent  successful,  attempt  to  re-estab- 
lish the  musical  drama  on  a  true 
artistic  basis.  Mozart  threw  up  at 
least  one  librettist  in  despair.  Weber 
and  Spohr  invented  and  successfully 
carried  out  a  new  style,  half-way 
between  tragic  and  comic,  which, 
though  not  the  highest,  is  yet  a  seri- 
ous and  worthy  form  of  art.  Meyer- 
beer worked  like  a  slave  at  his  operas, 
sparing  no  trouble  or  expense,  and 
was  so  particular  about  the  character 
of  his  libretti  that  he  quarrelled  with 
his  dramatist,  Scribe,  who  was  pro- 
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bably  the  best  that  ever  condescended 
to  co-operate  with  a  musician.  With- 
out extending  the  list  any  farther,  or 
coming  down  to  later  writers,  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  operatic 
composers  have  been  neither  uncon- 
scious of  an  ideal  nor  slaves  to 
fashion. 

The   fault  lies  far   more  with  .the 
librettists.      We    see    just    the    same 
thing   in   the   case   of   sacred   music. 
When  the  words  are  taken  direct  from 
the  Bible,  or   are  those  of  the  holy 
offices,    the    composers    have    proved 
equal  to  the  task  and  have  produced 
truly  magnificent  results.    When  they 
have   had    inferior  words,   the    result 
has  been  inferior.     Compare  Haydn's 
Masses  with  his  "  Creation  ".     Where 
in  all  his   Masses   is  there  anything 
like  the  absurd  duet  between  Adam 
and  Eve,  "  Graceful  consort !     Spouse 
adored  !  "  1  Compare  Beethoven's  Mass 
in  C  with  his  "  Olivet ".  But  the  great 
case    in    point    is   Handel.      At   the 
Handel    Festival    two    oratorios    are 
always  given  entire,   the  "  Messiah " 
and  "  Israel  in  Egypt ".  All  his  others 
are   represented    by   a  selection,  and 
quite  properly.     The   words  of   these 
two  are  from  the  Bible  ;  hut  it  is  not 
the  words  only  that  are  superior  ; — the 
music  corresponds.   The  other  oratorios 
contain  some  great  beauties,  and  these 
form  the  selections.     They  occur  when 
the  librettist  has  chanced  to  give  him 
a  fine  subject,  or  when  his  irresistible 
genius  has  broken  through  the  fetters 
and    clothed  inferior  words   in  music 
far  too  good  for  them.     An  instance 
of    the    former    is    the    air     "Total 
eclipse  ! '''  from  "  Samson  ",  one  of  the 
most    glorious    specimens    of    musical 
declamation  in  existence.     An  instance 
of  the  latter  is  the  chorus  in  "Joshua", 
"  In  watery  heaps  affrighted  Jordan 
stood".  The  well  known  chorus  "Envy! 
eldest-born  of  Hell !  "  might  almost  be 
cited  phrase  by  phrase  as  showing  the 
influence  on  a  composer  of  good  and 
bad  words  respectively. 

A  book  might  be  filled  with  similar 
instances  from  opera,  to  show  that 
when  the  musician  has  had  a  chance 


he  has  made  the  most  of  it,  and  has 
often   succeeded   in   spite   of    impedi- 
ments placed   in  his  way   by  a   poor 
librettist.     Scores   of   beautiful   frag- 
ments and   many  whole  works  have 
come  down  to  us  and  hold  their  place 
to  the  present  day,  in  which  immor- 
tality is  given  to  very  poor  lines  by 
the  genius  of  the  musician.     It  will 
be  sufficient  to  take  the  case  of  Mozart. 
Out  of  some  twenty  dramatic  works 
of  more  or  less  pretensions,  the  only 
serious  ones  are  taken  from  classical 
subjects.     Dramatists    seem   to   have 
thought  at  that  time  that  grand  art 
was    impossible    unless   the    subjects 
were    taken   from    Greek   or   Roman 
history.    This  mistake,  to  which  Gluck 
also  fell  a  victim,  was  a  legacy  from 
the  Renaissance.     Shakespeare   could 
write    "Julius   Csesar"    and    "Corio- 
lanus  ",  but  the  Abbate  Yaresco  was 
not  Shakespeare.     The  great  classical 
Greek   drama   could   no  more  be  re- 
produced   in    another    age    than   the 
classical  Greek  architecture.     Mozart 
did   all   that   was   possible   with  the 
poor  lifeless  artificial  stuff  that  was 
supplied   to   him.      "  Idomeneo  "  and 
"  Clemenza  di  Tito  "  were  as  successful 
as  such  works  could  be.    Of  the  come- 
dies, many  were  very  slight  affairs  ; 
but  three  at  least  have  survived  with 
undiminished  popularity  to  the  present 
day,   "Le   Nozze   di   Figaro",    "Don 
Giovanni",    and    "Die   Zauberflote". 
Of  these  it  may  be  remarked  in  the 
first  place  that  musical  comedy  is  an 
inferior  form  of   art.     It  is  not  the 
proper  business  of  music  to  heighten 
comic    effects   or   express    trivialities, 
but  to  give  effect  to  the  higher  emo- 
tions.    Setting   the  composer   of   the 
"  Requiem  Mass  "  to  work  at  comedies 
would   be  like  giving  Raphael  comic 
scenes  to  paint.     They  were  beneath 
his  genius.    What  he  did  was  to  invest 
some  second  or  third-rate  plays  with 
a  beauty  and  grace  which   were  not 
their  own  and   to  give  them  an  im- 
mortality they  were  far  from  deserv- 
ing.    "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  is  a  very 
fair  comedy,  but  far   below  Mozart's 
music.  Take  the  air  "Voi  chesapete", 
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for  instance,  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  melodies  ever  written. 
What  is  there  in  the  words  to  suggest 
it?  Absolutely  nothing.  Of  "Don 
Giovanni  ",  that  extraordinary  genius, 
Ernest  Hoffmann,  himself  an  intensely 
artistic  spirit,  says,  "  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  Mozart  could  conceive 
and  compose  such  music  on  such  a 
subject".  And  in  order  to  account 
for  it,  like  a  true  German,  he  invents 
a  profound  psychological  study  of  the 
conflict  between  good  and  evil  in  the 
soul,  making  out  Don  Giovanni  to  be 
a  sort  of  Faust.  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that,  in  spite  of  Hoffmann's  ingenuity, 
the  commonplace  libertine  will  remain 
commonplace.  "Die  Zauberflote",  the 
most  musically  perfect  opera  we  have, 
is  pure  nonsense.  Dark  hints  have 
been  thrown  out  about  recondite  mean- 
ings intelligible  only  to  Freemasons ; 
but  these  have  not  gone  farther  than 
identifying  some  chords  in  the  over- 
ture with  a  masonic  sign  having  the 
same  rhythm.  If  ever  a  man  was 
competent  to  set  Shakespeare  to  music 
it  was  Mozart,  and  he  is  thrown 
away  upon  such  rubbish  as  this.  Who 
were  Varesco,  da  Ponte,  and  Bretzner, 
his  best-known  librettists  ?  Who  would 
ever  have  heard  of  them  but  for 
Mozart  ?  Whatever  importance  their 
works  possess  is  derived  from  his 
music. 

In  truth,  the  whole  history  of  opera 
is  not  that  of  drama  sacrificed  to 
music,  as  has  been  so  frequently  said, 
but  of  good  music  thrown  away  on 
bad  drama.  This  is  true  even  of  the 
later  and  despised  Italian  writers.  Of 
course,  when  the  play  is  rubbish  and 
the  words  poor,  the  interest  of  the 
public  is  centred  on  the  music.  Hence 
the  violations  of  dramatic  propriety 
which  have  become  customary  in  the 
performance.  But  that  is  the  fault  of 
the  dramatist  the  example  of  Wagner 
clearly  shows.  That  great  genius  and 
innovator,  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
dition of  operatic  art,  set  to  work  to 
compose,  not  a  new  kind  of  music,  but 
a  new  kind  of  libretto.  Unable  to  find 
a  dramatist,  he  boldly  determined  to 


be  his  own.  Unfortunately  he  was  not 
a  good  workman,  and  he  chose  a  bad 
subject.  He  chose  those  mythological 
and  legendary  subjects  which  have  al- 
ways taken  an  epic  form,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  they  are  essentially 
epic  and  not  dramatic  in  character. 
Upon  these  subjects  he  composed  a 
truly  wonderful  mass  of  doggerel  verse, 
for  it  is  really  nothing  else  ;  the  splen- 
did courage  of  the  attempt  should  not 
blind  us  to  its  failure.  Only  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  fanatic  can  call  Wagner 
a  great  poet.  The  task  he  set  himself 
was  really  beyond  his  powers,  for  he 
was  a  poor  playwright  and  worse 
poet.  Some  fine  dramatic  situations 
be  has,  but  no  one  can  pretend  that 
with  the  possible  exception  of  "  Der 
Hollander "  there  is  a  single  one  of 
Wagner's  dramas  dramatic  enough  to 
be  played  as  such  without  the  music. 
Some  are  disfigured  by  a  startling 
degree  of  impropriety,  which  alone 
would  prevent  their  being  put  upon 
any  ordinary  stage  whatever ;  and 
scenic  effects  impossible  to  be  pre- 
sented otherwise  than  ridiculously  are 
constantly  demanded,  notably  in  the 
"  Nlbelungen  -  Ring  ".  But  far  more 
important  than  all  this  is  the  extreme 
tediousness  of  a  great  part  of  all  his 
operas.  The  interminable  and  point- 
less dialogues,  which  so  often  occur, 
surpass  in  dulness  anything  else  upon 
the  stage ;  and  the  poverty  of  the 
verse  is  even  greater  than  that  of  in- 
cident. The  great  bulk  of  it  is  either 
common-place,  or  so  ingeniously  dis- 
torted as  to  be  almost  meaningless. 
The  book  of  "  Parsifal "  is  all  but  unin- 
telligible; it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  any 
of  the  characters  are  saying  or  doing  at 
any  given  moment.  This  is  explained 
by  its  being  a  mystic  sacred  drama ; 
but  mystic  only  means  obscure,  and 
obscurity  is  a  deadly  fault.  It  will  be 
said  that  one  has  no  right  to  separate 
Wagner's  plays  from  his  music,  and 
that  on  the  stage  imperfections  in 
language  disappear.  This  is  merely 
saying  that  the  audience  is  dazzled  by 
splendour  of  sound  and  spectacle,  and 
overlooks  the  lame  verse.  For,  how- 
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ever  closely  united  they  may  be,  words 
•and  music  are  two   separate  things  ; 
and   if   one   is   bad,   it   remains   bad, 
however  good  the  other  may  be.      Be- 
sides, the  whole  question  here  is  that 
of  the  libretto.     Of  his  music  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  much.     On  the  whole 
it  is  far  too  good  for  the  words.      For 
though  the  uncouth  distorted  phrase- 
ology has  been  to  a  great  extent  only 
too  faithfully  rendered  by  equally  un- 
couth music,  whenever  he  has  given 
himself  a  chance,  and  often  when  he 
has  not,   he  has  shown   us   what   he 
might  have  done  under  happier  aus- 
pices.   Apart  from  the  extreme  beauty, 
ingenuity,  and  power  of  the  well-known 
purely   orchestral    pieces,    there    are 
many  noble  and  delightful  fragments 
for  the  voice.     The  controversy  is  still 
too  hot  about  Wagner  to  hope  for  a 
dispassionate  opinion  ;    but  the  time 
will  come  when  he  will  be  judged  by 
the  same  standard  as  every  one  else  (a 
thing   forbidden   at   present),   and   it 
will  be  seen  that  in  view  of  the  high 
aim  with  which  he  started  his  plays 
are  dull  and  his  verse  poor ;  that  after 
all   he  has  suffered  shipwreck  on  the 
same  rock  as   his  predecessors.     But 
all    honour  to  him   for  his  great  and 
influential  attempt  to  restore  the  ideal ! 
Now  we  come  to  "  Otello",  the  "  heir 
of  all  the  ages  ".     In  the  first  place,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  the 
play.      "Othello"  needs  no  advocate. 
But  we  must  insist   upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  going  to  Shakespeare  for  a 
subject.     In  truth  he  is  for  us  the  one 
fountain  of  what  is  greatest  in  drama. 
He  is  our  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Aristophanes  in  one.     Instead  of  try- 
ing to  reconstruct  the  classical  Greek 
drama,  as  the  early  Italians  and  Gluck 
did,  or  of  inventing  a  classical  German 
one,   as   Wagner   did,   following   the 
same   lines,    but    employing   German 
legend   instead    of  Greek,  Verdi    and 
Boito  have  gone  to  the  great  poet  who 
truly  represents  our  later  age.     In  the 
second  place,  "  Othello  "  has  been  most 
admirably  and  skilfully  handled  by  the 
librettist.  Bo'ito  possesses  quite  unique 
qualifications  for  the  task.     He  is  a 
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poet  of  great  taste  and  cultivation  and 
a  most  gifted  musician,  who  yet  has 
the   modesty  to  take  a  second  place 
and  work  for  another's  glory.     It  is 
to  Boito  that  a  large  share  of  the  suc- 
cess  of  "Otello"  is   due.     His   work 
gave  Verdi  the  stimulus  and  inspira- 
tion   needed,    and     made    the    opera 
possible.     Precisely    for    want    of    a 
Boito  opera  has  so  often  failed  in  the 
past.     This  is  markedly  the  case  with 
the   other   Shakespearean   plays   that 
have  been  set  to  music.     The  drama 
has   been  largely  spoilt,   and   in   the 
French   language  at   any   rate   there 
seems    to    be   something   inimical   to 
Shakespeare.  Boito  on  the  contrary  has 
surmounted  the  dramatic  and  verbal 
difficulties    with    great    skill.      Such 
alterations  as  there  are   are  in  good 
taste  and  do  not  spoil  the  action,  while 
the  translation  is  noble  and  poetical. 
In  the  third  place  there  is  Verdi,  the 
veteran  composer.  No  man's  work  has 
been  more  be-littled,  or  more  popular. 
His   operas   are   always   called    hack- 
neyed ;   though  why   they  should  de- 
serve that  journalistic  epithet  any  more 
than  "  Don  Giovanni ",  "  II  Barbiere  ", 
"  Faust ",  or  "  Carmen  ",  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.     Verdi  is  not  a  Mozart 
or  a  Beethoven,  but  one  thing  is  to  be 
observed  about  him  which  stamps  him 
as  a  true  artist ;  throughout  his  long 
career  he  has  steadily  developed  and 
progressed  towards  a  higher  goal.  The 
setting  of  "  Otello "  to  music  is  the 
highest  task  he   has    yet   attempted. 
Two  qualifications  he  undeniably  pos- 
sesses,   a    complete    mastery   of    the 
resources     of    modern    orchestration, 
and,  what  is  rarer,  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  human  voice,  that  most 
difficult  of  instruments.     He  is  one  of 
the  greatest  writers  for  the  voice  that 
ever    lived.     Moreover    he    seems   to 
have  been  inspired  by  his  theme  and 
to  have  risen  with  it.    To  enter  into  a 
detailed   analysis  of  the  opera  is  not 
the  present  purpose.     It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  music  throughout  gives 
just  and  appropriate  effect  to  the  verse. 
Exception  may  no  doubt  be  taken  here 
and    there,    but    on    the    whole   the 
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meaning  is  expressed  with  extraordi- 
nary truthfulness  and  power.  And 
yet  there  is  not  a  single  unmusical 
phrase  throughout.  It  is  the  true 
musica  parlante  of  Peri  and  Caccini,  the 
rendering  of  the  play  of  passion  by  the 
medium  of  song.  It  is  the  nearest  real- 
ization of  the  ideal  of  musical  drama 
that  has  yet  been  attained  in  our  age, 
and  fairly  represents  our  modern  equi- 
valent of  the  Athenian  declamatory 
tragedy.  On  our  comparatively  small 
stages  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  actors 
to  increase  their  stature  by  artificial 
means,  as  the  Greeks  did,  and  Tamag- 
no  at  least  needs  no  contrivance  to 
strengthen  his  voice.  But  the  art  is 
the  same  in  essence,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  enables  us  to  judge.  Pretty 
it  is  not, — how  should  it  be]  there 
are  no  serenades  in  Othello  —  and 
many  people  may  not  like  it.  That  is 
no  condemnation  of  it  or  of  them. 
Many  people  do  not  care  for  tragedy, 
and  many  more  like  their  music  mild. 
But  the  grandeur  of  the  effect  is  un- 
deniable. This  very  effect,  however, 
shows  us  the  limitations  of  musical 
drama.  "  Otello  "  is,  as  opera  should 
be,  ordinary  drama  extended  and  mag- 
nified. But  what  is  gained  in  size  is 
lost  in  delicacy.  The  whole  thing  is 
painted  in  broader  lines  and  brighter 


colours.  It  is  impossible  for  any  artist 
on  the  operatic  stage  to  act  like  Sal  vim ; 
the  conditions  forbid  him ;  his  grand 
effects  are  grander,  but  he  necessarily 
misses  the  subtle  ones. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  phenomenal 
success  of  "Otello",  both  here  and 
wherever  it  has  been  performed,  is  due 
to  the  unique  character  of  the  work. 
It  is  a  drama  of  the  highest  kind, 
appropriately  set  to  music.  But  be- 
cause "  Otello  "  is  the  highest  point 
yet  attained,  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  operas  are  to  be  "  Otellos  ".  There 
is  room  for  the  lesser  art  as  well  as 
the  greater.  We  can  enjoy  fun  and 
romance  as  well  as  tragedy.  We  may 
shudder  at  lago  and  be  crushed  by 
Otello  ;  but  we  shall  still  be  charmed  by 
"  Spirito  Gentil,"  or  "  Salve  Dimora  : " 
we  shall  still  smile  at  the  Barber  of 
Seville  and  Meister  Beckmesser  of 
Nuremberg  ;  we  shall  still  weep  with 
Marguerite  and  Briinnhilde.  As  for 
Italian  or  any  other  opera  being  dead, 
and  the  great  merit  of  a  certain  saga- 
cious manager  in  reviving  it,  that  is 
nonsense.  The  said  manager,  being  a 
good  man  of  business,  perceived  that 
what  was  dead  was  not  the  opera,  but 
merely  a  bad  article  at  a  high  price. 
That  is  dead  and,  let  us  hope,  buried. 
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IN  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire, 
situated  right  in  the  centre  as  it 
were  of  a  natural  amphitheatre  of 
hills  through  which  the  river  Clyde 
placidly  winds  its  way  past  the  town 
of  Lanark  to  its  Falls,  stands  the 
farm-house  of  Covington  Mains.  It 
is  one  of  those  delightfully  old- 
fashioned  buildings  with  low  ceilings 
and  general  air  of  snugness  abhorrent 
no  doubt  to  the  minds  of  sanitary 
inspectors,  but  which  even  sanitary 
inspectors  would  perhaps  allow  to  be 
not  without  its  compensatory  advan- 
tages as  in  the  long  wintry  nights, 
comfortably  seated  in  the  wainscoted 
parlour  or  round  the  blazing  kitchen 
fire,  one  listened  to  the  wind  as  it 
rushed  down  the  side  of  Tinto,  whist- 
ling among  the  trees  in  the  park  or 
roaring  among  the  chimney-tops,  re- 
minding one  of  the  snow-clad  hills 
and  the  bleak  moorlands  beyond. 
Hardly  a  stone's  throw  from  the  front 
door  stands  the  "  Auld  Tower ",  the 
substantial  ruins  of  an  old  keep  or 
castle,  built,  so  tradition  says,  by 
Lindsay  of  Covington  in  the  year  of 
grace  1442,  whose  walls,  even  yet  in 
some  places  ten  feet  in  thickness,  tell 
of  times  when 

looming  faulds,  or  sweeping  of  a  glen 
Had  still  been  held  the  deeds  of  gallant 
men. 

True  it  was  not  till  1750  that  Archi- 
bald Prentice's  grandfather,  David,  a 
douce,  quiet  man,  and  a  subscriber  to 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine^",  a  not- 
able thing  in  a  man  of  his  station  in 
those  days,  removed  with  his  fair 
wife,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Reid  of  Covenanting  memory,  from  the 
bare  uplands  of  Knowknowton,  where 
even  oats  did  not  always  ripen,  to  the 
lower  and  milder  level  of  the  Clyde  at 


Covington.  Nevertheless  the  influence 
of  historic  memories  such  as  the  old 
tower  conveyed  was  not  likely  to  be 
lost  upon  Archibald,  who  remembered 
with  pride  how  one  of  his  ancestors, 
Sir  John  Prentice,  the  laird  of  Thorn, 
had  fought  with  General  Lockhart 
under  the  Commonwealth,  and  how 
more  recently  his  great-grandfather. 
Archibald  of  Staine,  had  played  a 
stout  part  in  the  conflict  at  Bothwell 
Bridge.  David  Prentice,  the  grand- 
father, died  in  1756,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  younger  son,  Archibald,  who  in 
1763  married  for  his  wife  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  his  uncle,  Thomas 
Prentice  of  Hinchilwood.  An  admir- 
able specimen  of  the  Scottish  yeoman 
of  the  last  century,  hard-headed,  in- 
dustrious, religious,  somewhat  austere, 
he  ruled  his  household  with  a  des- 
potism which  affection  and  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  ruled  made  light  and 
easy. 

Among  the  numerous  visitors  who 
at  different  times  enjoyed  the  plain 
but  hearty  hospitality  of  the  Mains 
was  Robert  Burns  himself,  when  on 
his  way  to  push  his  fortunes  in  Edin- 
burgh about  the  end  of  1786.  His 
advent  was  eagerly  expected,  and  his 
visit  long  remembered  by  the  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood.  They  had  all 
read  with  delight  the  poems  he  had 
published,  and  were  anxious  to  see  the 
ploughman  who  had  as  it  were  shed  a 
halo  of  glory  around  them  as  well  as 
himself.  Accordingly  they  were  in- 
vited by  the  "  gudeman  of  the  Mains  " 
to  meet  him  at  a  late  dinner,  the  sig- 
nal of  his  arrival  being  a  white  sheet 
attached  to  a  pitchfork  fixed  on  the 
top  of  a  corn-stack  in  the  barn-yard. 
"At  length",  says  Pi-entice, recounting 
the  incident  in  a  letter  to  Professor 
John  Wilson,  "  Burns  arrived  mounted 
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on  a  pownie,  borrowed  of  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple  of  Orangefield,  near  Ayr.  In- 
stantly was  the  white  flag  hoisted,  and 
as  instantly  were  seen  the  farmers 
issuing  from  their  houses  and  con- 
verging to  the  point  of  meeting.  A 
glorious  evening,  or  rather  night, 
which  borrowed  something  from  the 
morning,  followed,  and  the  conversation 
of  the  poet  confirmed  and  increased 
the  admiration  created  by  his  writings". 
Next  morning,  after  breakfasting  with 
a  large  party  at  a  neighbouring  farm- 
house, Burns  departed  for  Edinburgh 
on  his  "  pownie  ",  which  he  afterwards 
returned  to  its  owner  by  John  Sam- 
son, brother  of  the  immortal  "Tarn  ", 
with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Reid  of  Barqu- 
harry,  a  friend  of  the  Prentices,  in 
which  he  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
had  experienced  in  meeting  his  friends 
at  Covington.  "No  words  ",  he  said 
"  can  do  justice  to  Mr.  Prentice. 
Plain  warm  hospitality  and  strong 
sound  sense  are  truly  his  ". 

In  1773  Archibald's  first  wife  died, 
and  in  1780  he  married  Helen,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Stoddart  of  the  Bank,  a 
farm  in  the  parish  of  Carnwath.  Of 
the  seven  children  of  this  marriage, 
the  youngest  but  one,  Archibald,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in 
December,  1792. 

"  At  the  age  of  six  he  was  sent  to  the 
parish  school  where,  under  a  dominie 
who  possessed  every  qualification  for 
his  office  except  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  teaching,  he  learnt  as  much  or 
as  little  as  a  thoughtless  schoolboy 
was  likely  to  learn.  Fortunately, 
however,  he  was  not  wholly  dependent 
for  his  education  on  what  he  learnt  at 
school.  His  father  seldom  taught 
•directly,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
son,  be  did  what  was  perhaps  equally 
useful — he  asked  questions  and  never 
waited  for  an  answer.  Then,  when  he 
had  learned  to  read,  and  when  the 
wet  weather  prevented  him  seeking 
his  amusement  out  of  doors,  there  was 
the  parish  library,  recently  established 
at  the  instigation  of  his  father,  from 
which  to  borrow  books.  Nor  is  it 
without  interest  for  us  to  learn  that 


in  this  family  the  most  generally  read 
and  most  thoroughly  appreciated  book 
was  Don  Quixote.  Sancho  Panza  soon 
'became  a  household  word,  and  at  the 
threshing-mill,  the  turnip-hoeing,  and 
the  shearing,  his  proverbs  were  in 
constant  use  'among  the  serving-men. 
But  young  Prentice,  who  failed  to 
relish  altogether  the  Squire's  humour, 
was  touched  to  his  very  soul  by  the 
lofty  chivalry  and  noble  idealism  of 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha. 

Those  were  happy  days  at  the  Mains, 
and  they  came  to  an  end  all  too  soon. 
Before  he  had  completed  his  twelfth 
year  Prentice  was  engaged  to  a  Mr. 
Rankin,  a  respectable  baker  in  Edin- 
burgh   famous  for  his  biscuits.     But 
the  preliminary  steps  in  learning  the 
baking-trade,    consisting    mainly    as 
they  did  in  carrying  a  heavy  load  of 
bread  and  hot  rolls  on  his  head  every 
morning  and  in  taking  out  and  rid- 
dling ashes  from  the  oven  in  the  after- 
noon,  proved  excessively   irksome  to 
him.     Some  six  months  after  he  had 
been  thus  employed  he  received  a  visit 
from  one  of  his  father's   ploughmen, 
whose  disgust  at  seeing  "  a  son  of  the 
gudeman  of  the  Mains  riddlin'  asse'  ", 
some    of    which   the   apprentice    pru- 
dently allowed  to  fall  on  him,   may 
easily  be  imagined,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  in  Lanarkshire  no  greater 
degradation  could  befall  a  man  or  boy 
than  the  milking  of  cows  or  the  rid- 
dling of  ashes.     A  few  days  after  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  father  inti- 
mating that  if  he  thought  he  should 
not  like   to    be  a  baker   he    was   at 
liberty  to  return  home.     The  permis- 
sion  thus    guardedly    given    was  not 
neglected  and,  having  shaken  off  the 
dust  of  the  bake-house  from  his  clothes, 
he  was  soon  back  once  more  at  Coving- 
ton.     In  the  following  summer  (1805) 
he,  however,   again  found  himself  in 
Edinburgh,  this  time  as  the  apprentice 
of  a  Mr.  Samuel  Somerville,  woollen 
draper  in  the  Lawn  Market.  Old  Sam- 
uel was  a  bachelor  and  much  "  fashed  " 
with  his  temper,  and  the  young  appren- 
tice found  no  little  difficulty  in  always 
pleasing  him.    "  Never  mind,  laddie  ", 
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said  old  Jean  Inglis,  his  master's  only 
servant,  when  he  one  day  complained 
to  her  about  him  ;  "  there  was  naebody 
ever  stuck  fast  in  this  world  but  Lot's 
wife  " — a  piece  of  homely  philosophy 
not  without  its  value  to  him  in  after 
life.  Meanwhile  his  father  had  been 
persuaded  by  Mr.  Reid  of  Barquharry 
that  Glasgow  with  its  wholesale  manu- 
facturing business  presented  much 
better  opportunities  for  an  enterpris- 
ing youth  than  did  shopkeeping  Edin- 
burgh, and  accordingly,  after  having 
served  his  three  years'  apprenticeship 
with  Somerville,  he  was  invited  to 
stay  at  Fergushill  until  an  opening  in 
some  warehouse  presented  itself.  Reid, 
who  had  been  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing Burns  to  the  people  at  Coving- 
ton,  was  a  person  of  some  consequence 
in  his  locality.  He  had  two  large 
farms  in  his  own  holding,  besides  be- 
ing factor  to  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  with 
a  salary  of  £500  a  year  and  a  good 
old-fashioned  house,  a  few  fields  and  a 
large  orchard  on  the  north  side  of 
Eglinton  Park  rent  free.  To  him 
young  Prentice  was  of  some  little  ser- 
vice in  reading  his  letters,  docketing 
them  and  answering  the  less  import- 
ant. 

Among  those  which  it  was  his  for- 
tune to  read  was  one  from  Burns's 

Rough,  rude,  ready-witted  Rankin, 
The  wale  of  cocks  for  fun  and  drinkin'. 

Poor  fellow  !  His  fun  and  drink- 
ing had  reduced  him  to  poverty,  and 
the  letter,  in  which  there  was  some 
wit  of  the  roughest  nature,  was  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  £20  which 
the  Earl  allowed  him  as  an  annual 
pension.  Baillie  Greenshields  and 
Tarn  Samson's  brother,  John,  two  other 
of  Burns's  old  Kilmarnock  cronies, 
were  frequent  visitors  at  Fergushill. 
The  Baillie's  dinner  dress  was  yellow 
buckskin  breeches  and  white-topped 
boots,  and  the  usual  invitation  to  him 
ran  :  "  DEAR  BAILLIE, — The  leather 
breeks  and  tap  boots  on  Thursday. — 
G.  R." 

For  the  rest,  young  Prentice  found 
the  time  glide  away  so  pleasantly  in 


the  constant  company  of  Miss  Reid, 
whom  he  regarded  with  mingled  feelings 
of  boyish  admiration  and  of  devotion 
such  as  Don  Quixote  felt  for  the 
Duchess,  that  it  was  not  without  a 
pang  of  regret  that  he  heard  that  a 
situation  had  at  last  been  secured  for 
him  in  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Grahame, 
brother  of  James  Grahame  the  poet. 

He  was  soon  at  work  among  the 
"creeshie  weavers"  at  a  salary  of  £15 
a  year,  and  before  long  was  promoted 
to   the   counting-house.       Two  rather 
remarkable  men  had  preceded  him  as 
book-keeper.      The  first  was   B  urns' s 
celebrated      Dr.     Hornbook     ("  Jock 
Hornbook     i'    the     clachan ")  ;     and 
Hornbook's  successor  was  John  Young, 
a   facetious   and    very   clever   fellow, 
apt    however    at  times    to   allow   his 
work  to  fall  into  arrears.     He  after- 
wards became  known  to  the  world  as 
Dr.  John  Young,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  Belfast  Institution. 
Prentice  had  hardly  completed  his 
second  year's  apprenticeship  when  he 
was  appointed  traveller  to  the  house 
in  England.    The  proposal  nearly  took 
away  his  breath.     To  be  elevated  to 
the   high   and   mighty   profession    of 
bagman,  and  that  after  only  two  years' 
apprenticeship  !   But  Thomas  Grahame 
had   not  formed   his   opinion   rashly. 
And    to    Prentice's     objection    that 
he  was  too  young,  too  inexperienced, 
tooilifiident   and    not  smart   enough 
to    hold    his    own    with    his    fellow 
bagmen,    he     replied     that     he    was 
the  best  judge  of  his  capabilities,  and 
forthwith  cancelled  his  indentures  and 
gave  him  a  salary  of  £80  a  year,  to 
be  increased  if  the  expectations  formed 
of  him  were  realized.     After  all,  the 
bagmen,   or   representatives   as    they 
preferred  to  style  themselves,  proved 
to  be  not  such  dreadfully  wild  fowl  as 
he  had  been  led  to  imagine.     Collec- 
tively they  were  formidable,  great  at 
table,  oracular  in  speech,  men  who  had 
seen  the  world  and  knew  it,  not  to  be 
tackled    except  when  now  and   then 
one  was  caught  singly,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  some  of   them    were 
after  all  mere  wind-bags.     An  anec- 
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dote,  which  Prentice  used  to  relate 
with  great  glee,  illustrates  pretty 
accurately  the  kind  of  men  among 
whom  he  was  thrown  at  this  time, 
though  a  rara  avis  like  Richard  Cob- 
den  would  sometimes  spring  from  their 
midst  and  astonish  the  world. 

One   evening,   after  having  supped   in 
company  with  some  eight  or  ten  of  them 
at  the  Old  Swan  in  Market  Street,  Man- 
chester, a  dashing  young  man  from  Notting- 
ham in  buckskin  shorts  and  boots  with 
immaculate  tops,  suggestive  of  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  use  of  oxalic  acid, 
and  who  perhaps  from  that  practical  appli- 
cation had  studied  chemistry,  was  dilating 
eloquently,  much  to  the  edification  of  the 
company,  on  that  science,  when  the  door 
was  opened  and  a  tall  person  entered,  who 
humbly  took  his  seat  at  a  round  table  in  a 
corner    of   the    room.     I   whispered    our 
chairman  to    ask  him  to   take    his    seat 
with  us.     "  No,  no  ",  he  replied  ;   "  he  is 
only  some   Owdham    fellow ".      But    the 
appearance  of  the  stranger  was  not  that 
of  a  country  manufacturer.  He  seemed  to  be 
about  twenty -eight  years  of  age,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  1  ight  hair  flowing  loosely  and  rather 
wildly.     He  was  dressed  in  a  drab  shoot- 
ing-jacket, a  reddish  waistcoat,  drab  shorts 
and  long  yellow  gaiters,  and  might  have 
passed  for  a  well-to-do  farmer  or  miller,  or 
perhaps  one  of  the  smaller  class  of  gentry 
not  very  careful  of  the  fashions  of  the 
day.     He  sat  listening  very  attentively  to 
the  discourse,  and  then  said  :  "  Gentlemen, 
I  live  in  a  country  place  and  have  seldom 
an   opportunity  of  listening   to  such  in- 
tellectual conversation,  and  would  esteem 
it  a   favour  if  you   would   allow   me   to 
take  a  seat  at  your  table".     The  request 
couched  in  such  terms  was  of  course  ac- 
ceded to,  and  he  was  graciously  installed 
as  one   of   our   company.    The  discourse 
on    chemistry    proceeded.      The    stranger 
now  and  then  begged  a  little  explanation, 
deferentially,  almost   humbly,  hoped   he 
was  not  troublesome,  but  he  liked  to  add 
to  his   small  stock  of  knowledge,  and  so 
went  on  asking  apparently  simple  questions 
until  he  brought  the  unfortunate  bagman 
to  the  end  of  his  tether,  which  was  not  a 
very  long  one.     The  discomfited  took  him- 
self off  to  bed,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
the  rest,  one  of  them  remarking,  sotto  voce, 
as    he    passed  me,  that  the   fellow   knew 
more  than    he    professed.     I  saw  he  did, 
and    said    to   him :    "  They  have    left   us 
alone,    Sir  ;    shall  we  have  another  glass 
of  brandy  and  water  together  ? "     "  With 


all  my  heart ",  said  he.     The  conversation 
from    science    went    to    literature,    from 
general  literature  to  poetry,  from  poetry 
to  poets,  from   Burns  to  Scott  and    from 
Scott   to   Grahame.      The    stranger    pro- 
nounced  a   beautifully  discriminate  eulo- 
gium  on  Grahame's  "  Sabbath  ".    When  he 
had  done  I    looked   him  in  the  face  and 
said,  "  You  are  John  Wilson  ".    "  How  the 
deuce",  said  he,  "did  you  find  that  out, 
young  bagman  1"     I  rose  and  went  to  my 
driving-box  which  was  in  the  room,  and 
laid  before  him  "  A   Monody   on  James 
Grahame ",  by   John  Wilson  [it  will   be 
remembered  that   the   lines   on  Grahame 
were  published  while  his  "  Isle  of  Palms  ", 
Wilson's  first  published  volume,  was  pass- 
ing   through   the   press,   and  that  conse- 
quently at  that  time  he  was  quite  unknown 
to  the  public],  which  I  had  received  by 
post  that  morning  from  my  master,  who  was 
Grahame's  brother.  "Ah !"  said  he,  "an  acute 
young  fellow  you  are  for  a  bagman.  Shall  we 
have  another  glass  of  brandy  and  water  1 " 
I  had  no  objection,  but  the  bar  was  locked. 
"Then   bring  us",  called  Wilson   to   the 
waiter,  "  a  bucket  of  cold  water  and  bed- 
room candles,  and  we  will  break  up  when 
we  like  ".     Three  o'clock  struck.     "  I  am 
going  by  a  Yorkshire  coach  at  six  o'clock  ", 
said  Wilson  ;  "it  is  no  use  going  to  bed 
now,  will  you  see  me  off?,"     "Certainly 
I  will ",  said  I,  and  I  saw  him  off  ;  but  I 
made  no  note  of  that  night  and  morning's 
talk.     I  wish  I  had,  for  there  was  in  Wil- 
son's conversation  all  the  extravagance  and 
all  the  beauty  of  the  "  Lights  and  Shadows" 
of  Christopher  North. 

In  1813,  while  staying  at  the  White 
Horse  Hotel  at  Leeds,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  another  remarkable 
man,  whose  appearance  constantly  re- 
minded him  of  Burns's  lines, 

Auld  car  line  nature, 
To  make  amends  for  scrimpit  stature 
Had  stamped  the  man  on  ilka  feature. 

It  was  John  Childs,  printer,  of  Bun- 
gay  in  Suffolk.  The  acquaintance 
soon  ripened  into  a  warm  and  intimate 
friendship,  which  lasted  without  in- 
terruption until  the  death  of  Childs  in 
1853.  He  had  gained  a  new  friend 
just  when  he  lost  an  old  one.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards  his  father  died.  The 
first  death  in  the  family,  it  affected 
him  very  much.  "I  often  dream", 
he  said  many  years  later,  "of  that 
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noble  old  man,  but  always  of  him  as 
alive  and  talking  to  me  across  the 
table  in  the  wainscoted  room  at  Co- 
vington".  In  1815  Thomas  Grahame, 
acting  upon  Prentice's  advice,  removed 
his  business  from  Glasgow  to  Man- 
chester, and  a  few  weeks  after  the 
completion  of  his  five  years'  appren- 
ticeship Prentice  found  himself  in- 
stalled in  No.  1  Peel  Street  as  the 
partner  of  his  former  master. 

These,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
the  days  of  Lord  Sidmouth  and  "  whole- 
some severity  ",  of  corn  laws  and  dear 
bread  ;  of  government  spies  and  agri- 
cultural distress ;  of  selfishness  and 
imbecility  in  high  places,  and  of 
misery  and  brutality  among  the  masses. 
That  Lancashire  suffered  little  from 
the  spy-fomented  risings  that  con- 
vulsed Derbyshire  and  Nottingham- 
shire was  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Manchester  Reformers 
of  that  time,  "  a  small  but  determined 
band  ",  as  Richard  Potter  used  to  call 
them.  At  this  time  there  existed  in 
Manchester  a  small  weekly  paper, 
known  as  "  Cowdroy's  Gazette ",  ex- 
ercising considerable  influence  among 
the  more  intelligent  working-men  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but,  like  other 
provincial  papers  of  the  day,  contain- 
ing little  more  than  an  abstract  of 
what  had  appeared  during  the  week 
in  the  London  journals.  The  im- 
portance, however,  of  the  Gazette  as 
an  organ  for  the  propagation  of  re- 
form principles  was  quickly  recognized 
by  Prentice,  and  he  and  several  others 
contributed  frequent  articles  to  it, 
which  Cowdroy,  a  stout-hearted,  honest 
man,  gladly  printed,  bravely  under- 
taking the  risk  of  giving  utterance 
to  opinions  most  unpalatable  to  the 
powers  that  were.  Nor  was  the  dan- 
ger he  ran  an  imaginary  one,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Society,  like  the  members  of  the  Liver- 
pool Roscoe  Society  in  the  days  of 
Pitt  and  the  French  Revolution, 
thought  it  advisable  to  suspend  their 
meetings  and  to  relegate  their  dis- 
cussions on  questions  of  literature  and 


political   economy  to   their  own   fire- 
sides.    Not  being  able  to  close  their 
eyes  to  the  distress  around  them,  and 
despairing  of  any  real  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  remedy  or 
alleviate    it,  the   position   of   the   re- 
formers became  so  uncomfortable  that 
some  of  the  younger  and  more  ardent 
of  them  (like  other  clever  young  men 
before    them)    seriously  contemplated 
emigrating  to  one  of  the  western  states 
of  the  American  Union,  where  it  was 
proposed  to  form  a  joint-stock   com- 
pany and  purchase  a  tract  of  land  in 
Ohio,  lying  along  some  stream  empty- 
ing itself  into  a  navigable  river.     "  It 
was  a  pleasant  dream ",  wrote  Pren- 
tice many  years  after,  "  this  imagina- 
tion of  a  tract  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
in  length  by  four  in  breadth  gradually 
filling  up  with  intelligent  men,  enjoy- 
ing the  rude  plenty  of  the  new  world 
with  the  civilization  of  the  old  !     Our- 
selves sitting  under  our  own  vines  and 
our   own   fig-trees,  planted  with   our 
own  hands,  surveying  the  golden  wheat 
waving  on  land  turned  up  by  our  own 
hard   labour   or    directing   care,   and 
offering  an  asylum,  amongst  us  and 
around   us,  to   the   oppressed  of   our 
native   land".     But   the  whisperings 
of    conscience   that    something   ought 
first   to  be  done   prevailed.     Perhaps 
too  the  fact  that  he  had   about  this 
time  (June    3rd,    1819)   married    the 
daughter  of  Mr.  James  Thomson   of 
Oatridge    near     Linlithgow,    an    old 
friend  of  his  father's,  had  something 
to  do  with  his  own  decision   in   this 
respect.     The  want,  however,  of  some 
more  efficient  organ  than  "  Cowdroy's 
Gazette"  was  keenly  felt  by  the  re- 
formers,   and   Prentice,    after   having 
consulted  with  his  cousin,  the  editor 
of     "The    Glasgow    Chronicle",    and 
several  other  experienced  editors,  be- 
came convinced  that  a  thorough-going 
radical  paper  was  not  only  possible  in 
Manchester  but  that  it  might  also  be 
made  profitable. 

The  plan  was  mooted,  and  in  May, 
1821,  "The  Manchester  Guardian" 
was  started  on  its  future  prosperous 
career  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  John 
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Edward  Taylor.  But  bitter  disap- 
pointment was  in  store  for  the  more 
advanced  reformers.  Taylor,  whose 
political  principles  were  in  their  opin- 
ion of  rather  a  lukewarm  description, 
soon  abandoned  the  arduous  task  of 
preaching  unpalatable  reforms,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  convenient 
half-way  house  of  Whiggery.  This 
apostasy  of  "  The  Guardian  ",  for  so  it 
was  regarded,  created  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction among  a  number  of  gentle- 
men who  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  its  establishment,  and  Prentice, 
whose  predilection  for  journalism  had 
been  cordially  recognized  by  his  friends, 
was  advised  to  purchase  "  Cowdroy's 
Gazette "  and  start  an  opposition 
paper. 

Accordingly  in  June,  1824,  the  first 
number  of  "  The  Manchester  Gazette  " 
appeared,  and  soon  won  for  itself  a 
high,  if  not  the  highest,  place  among 
the  provincial  papers  of  the  day.     The 
year  1826,  however,  was  one  of  great 
commercial  depression,  and  among  the 
houses  that  went  to  the  wall  was  one 
that  had  opened  a  credit  for  him  with  a 
bank  at  the  time  hepurchased  his  paper. 
The  accident  happened  most  unfortu- 
nately, for  "  The  Gazette  "  had  already 
begun  to  make  its  way,  and  promised 
speedily  to  become  a  good   property. 
Finding  bankruptcy  inevitable,  he  on 
January  12th,  1828,  issued  an  address 
to  his  readers,  in  which  he  set  forth 
plainly  and  honestly  the  facts  of  the 
case.     There  was  a  very  general  ex- 
pression   of    sympathy  for  him,  and 
"  The    Gazette "  passing   out   of    his 
hands  to  be  incorporated  with  "The 
Manchester  Times  "  he  was  asked  to 
take  the  entire   management    of  the 
new  paper,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  on  October  17th,  1828. 

As  an  editor  Prentice  frequently 
offended  against  the  generally  recog- 
nized notions  of  newspaper  propriety. 
He  would  quote  passages  from  any 
•writer,  sometimes  even  whole  articles, 
which  seemed  to  him  particularly 
appropriate  or  likely  to  promote 
the  cause  he  was  advocating.  For 
this  he  was  loudly  denounced  by 


his  more  strait-laced  contemporaries. 
His  insertion  of  the  best  of  Cob- 
bett's  articles  at  one  time  called 
forth  quite  a  storm  of  protests, 
and  he  was  pestered  with  letters 
warning  him  to  desist  from  doing 
what  scarcely  any  other  journalist 
did.  But  he  went  on  his  own  way, 
fearlessly  advocating  what  he  knew 
to  be  true,  utterly  regardless  of  what 
hornet's  nest  he  might  pull  about  his 
ears.  His  friends,  Dr.  Bowring,  at 
that  time  editor  of  "  The  Westminster 
"Review",  and  Colonel  Thompson,  of 
whose  "Anti-Corn-Law-Catechism  "he 
distributed  four  thousand  copies  with 
his  paper,  encouraged  him  and  sent  him 
their  own  articles.  The  Tories  became 
alarmed  at  the  progress  Manchester 
was  making  towards  reform  and  seized 
the  opportunity  presented  by  his  de- 
nunciation of  a  certain  Captain  Grim- 
shaw,  who  he  asserted  was  accustomed 
to  give  indecent  toasts  at  public 
dinners,  to  institute  proceedings 
against  him  for  libel. 

Fortified  by  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  English  law,  and 
the   sagacious   counsels   of   Bentham, 
Prentice  defended  himself.      His  vic- 
tory   was    complete,    and     congratu- 
lations poured   in    from  all  quarters. 
A  number    of  gentlemen  desirous  of 
expressing   their  sense   of    the  stand 
made  by  him.  against  judge-made  law 
presented  him  with  a  spendid  silver 
snuff-box     bearing      the      inscription 
"  Presented  to  Archibald  Prentice  of 
Manchester,  Labourer,  by  one  hundred 
of     his    fellow-labourers".      In     the 
indictment    he    had    been   termed  a 
"  labourer  ",  and  in  his  address  to  the 
jury  he  had  said,  using  the  words  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  "  Yes  !  a  labourer  I 
am  in  a  certain  sense  and  I  glory  in  so 
being.  A  labourer  I  am  and  a  labourer 
I  have  long  been  in  the  field  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  ;  and  for  my  labours 
in    that    field,  rather    than    for    any 
injury  to  Captain  Grimshaw,  I  suspect 
I  owe  my  appearance  before  you  to- 
day ".       But     the    compliment    that 
pleased  him  best  was  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation from  Bentham  himself. 
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Of  Bent/ham's  writings  he  had  long 
been  a  devoted  admirer,  and  shortly 
before  his  trial  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
the  venerable  jurist  and  of  walking 
with  him  in  Milton's  garden.  But 
when  he  saw  him  the  oil  was  fast 
wasting  in  the  lamp  which  had  burned 
so  long  and  so  brightly.  He  died  on 
the  day  before  the  Reform  Bill  passed, 
and  he  knew  it  was  to  pass. 

Towards  the  close  of  1836  an  Anti- 
Corn  -  Law  Association  had  been 
founded  in  London  mainly  by  the 
influence  of  Joseph  Hume  and  other 
parliamentary  radicals  ;  but  London, 
for  reasons  which  are  too  patent  to 
need  explanation,  proved  utterly 
worthless  as  the  centre  of  an  agi- 
tation necessary  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  such  a  powerful  monopoly 
as  was  secured  by  the  corn-laws. 
The  circumstance  which  transferred 
the  agitation  from  London  to  Man- 
chester might,  humanly  speaking,  be 
reckoned  an  accident.  Early  in 
September,  1838,  Dr.  Bowring  re- 
turned from  a  commercial  mission  in 
Egypt  and  Turkey,  and  Prentice, 
having  been  informed  that  he  was 
about  to  pass  through  Manchester  to 
visit  his  constituents  at  Blackburn, 
hastily  invited  a  number  of  prominent 
Manchester  men  to  meet  him  at  the 
York  Hotel.  About  sixty  responded 
to  the  invitation  and  Prentice  was 
called  to  the  chair.  Bowring's  speech 
created  great  enthusiasm,  and  Mr. 
James  Howie  having  suggested  that 
the  assembly  should  form  itself  into  an 
association  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  and  the  proposal  being  well 
received,  Prentice  invited  all  who  were 
favourable  to  the  object  to  meet  at 
the  same  place  on  the  following  Monday 
fortnight.  Accordingly  on  Monday, 
September  24th,  there  assembled  in 
the  same  room  Edward  Baxter,  W.  A. 
Cunningham,  Andrew  Dalziel,  James 
Howie,  James  Leslie,  Archibald  Pren- 
tice, and  Philip  Thomson.  "These 
seven  men  ",  says  Bastiat,  "  with  that 
manly  determination  which  character- 
izes the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  resolved  to 


overturn  every  monopoly  by  legal 
means  and  accomplish  without  dis- 
turbance, without  effusion  of  blood, 
simply  by  the  power  of  opinion,  a 
revolution  as  profound,  perhaps  more 
profound  than  that  which  our  fore- 
fathers worked  to  effect  in  1789." 
Such  were  the  small  beginnings  out  of 
which  sprang  the  mighty  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League.  From  the  very  first  day 
Prentice  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  agitation.  "  I  resolved  ",  he 
said,  "  that  my  pen  should  allow  no 
landlord  fallacy  to  appear  unanswered 
and  that  my  paper  should  be  devoted 
to  record  the  proceedings  of  the  new 
movement, — not  as  its  organ  but  as 
an  independent  coadjutor  in  the  good 
work.  Hence  an  occupation  of  space 
for  eight  years,  more  probably  than 
any  weekly  newspaper  ever  devoted  to 
a  single  subject.  During  that  long 
struggle  I  was  often  told  that  it 
would  be  more  to  my  interest  if  I 
made  '  The  Manchester  Times  '  more 
of  a  newspaper.  It  mattered  not.  If 
journalism  was  not  to  effect  public 
good  it  was  not  the  employment  for 
me ;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
years,  calmly  looking  back  upon  the 
past,  I  not  only  do  not  regret  the 
course  which  I  took  but  am  deeply 
thankful  that  no  temptation  induced 
me  to  swerve  from  a  straightforward 
and,  as  I  believed,  a  righteous  purpose." 
At  last,  in  1846,  when  the  long 
campaign  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
laws  to  prevent  the  free  importation 
of  corn  were  prospectively  repealed,  it 
was  thought  fitting  that  out  of  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  League  some  slight 
recognition  of  their  services  ought  to 
be  made  to  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  The  testimonial 
took  the  form  of  a  silver  service 
of  tea  and  coffee  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  ounces,  and  was  in  its  way 
a  handsome  present.  But  to  Child?, 
who  knew  how  much  the  League  had 
been  indebted  in  its  infancy  to  the 
single-minded  zeal  of  Prentice,  and 
how  he  had  worn  himself  out  in  its 
service,  this  piece  of  plate  seemed  al- 
most an  insult,  considering  the  hand- 
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some  presents  that  were  then  on  foot 
for  Cobden  and  Bright.  "  You  might 
as  well  have  given  him  a  pig's  tail  ", 
he  exclaimed  to  John  Brooks.  Pren- 
tice, however,  merely  laughed  at  this 
characteristic  outburst  of  indignation. 
"  A  man  who  goes  about  complaining 
that  he  is  misunderstood  and  ill-used  ", 
he  said,  "  is  generally  a  worthless 
sort  of  fellow  ".  Nevertheless  Childs 
was  not  so  very  far  wide  of  the  mark 
after  all.  Nor  were  his  strictures  on 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  movement — that  it 
had  cultivated  a  mercenary  spirit  in 
Manchester  men,  and  that  there  was 
a  very  great  deal  that  was  unlovely 
about  it — to  be  dismissed  as  a  libel. 
That  Prentice  should  have  gained 
nothing,  but  on  the  contrary  have  lost 
considerably  in  a  pecuniary  sense  by 
the  movement,  was  what  might  have 
been  inferred  from  the  beginning.  His 
support,  though  constant  and  earnest, 
was  not  to  be  bought.  His  paper,  he 
declared,  was  not  an  organ  to  be  at 
the  bidding  of  any  class  or  party. 

This  of  course  was  quixotic,  and  the 
result  of  it  was  that  in  1845  a  com- 
pany was  started  to  run  another  radi- 
cal paper  in  Manchester  wholly  devoted 
to  the  manufacturing  interest.  This 
was  "  The  Manchester  Examiner  ",  the 
first  number  of  which,  under  the 
management  of  Thomas  Ballantyne, 
appeared  on  January  10th,  1846. 

It  proved  a  serious  blow  to  the 
older  paper,  and  naturally  roused 
Ohilds's  indignation  to  boiling  point. 
Writing  to  Colonel  Thompson  in  May, 
1846,  he  complained  bitterly  about  it, 
and  to  Thompson's  reply,  that  he  had 
heard  that  Prentice  was  not  active 
enough,  he  said  :  "  The  complaint  that 
you  have  heard  that  Prentice  was  not 
active  is  just  the  point  a  cunning  man, 
who  had  benefited  by  him  and  wanted 
no  more  of  his  help,  would  alight  upon. 
He  is  as  active  as  he  ever  was.  He 
was  always.  I  have  known  him  more 
than  thirty  years  a  faithful,  earnest, 
principled  man,  and  he  never  forfeited 
a  principle.  He  was  the  father,  the 
intellectual  and  moral  guide  of  the 
League  through  its  childhood  and  youth 


into  manhood,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  what  Cobden  and  Bright  would 
have  done  on  many  a  stormy  day 
without  him.  Shall  I  say  what  they 
would  have  done  without  his  help  ? 
But  now  that  they  are  become  machines 
for  working  reform-club  tactics,  and 
Prentice  does  not,  as  he  never  did,  go 
in  that  groove,  the  insolence  of  factory- 
system  wealth  swaggers  in  his  face 
with  an  opposition  paper  and  ten 
thousand  pounds".  In  1847  Prentice 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  "  The  Man- 
chester Times  ",  which  in  the  following 
year  was  incorporated  with  "  The  Ex- 
aminer "  under  the  joint  editorship  of 
Paulton  and  Ballantyne,  and  thus  ter- 
minated his  career  as  a  journalist. 

The  United  States  had  long  pos- 
sessed considerable  interest  for  him, 
not  only  because  of  its  democratic 
institutions,  but  also  because  it  had 
become  the  adopted  country  of  several 
members  of  his  family,  and  now  having 
freed  himself  from  his  paper  he  was  at 
liberty  to  carry  out  an  agreement  he 
had  made  with  John  Brooks  to  accom- 
pany him  thither  in  his  search  for 
relaxation  and  health.  Of  his  ex- 
periences he  has  left  an  interesting 
and  at  that  time  valuable  account  in 
his  "Tour  in  the  United  States", 
which  he  printed  in  a  cheap  form  in 
order  to  promote  emigration  and  to 
be  of  service  to  intending  emigrants. 
On  his  return  from  America  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  in  the  gas- 
office  of  the  Manchester  Corporation, 
which  enabled  him  to  devote  a  con- 
siderable time  to  the  literary  work 
in  which  he  was  then  engaged. 

But  his  time  and  energy  were  now 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  completion  of 
the  "  Historical  Sketches  and  Personal 
Reminiscences  of  Manchester  from 
1792  to  1832  ",  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  had  already  been  printed  in 
the  columns  of  "  The  Manchester 
Times  "  in  1847-48.  The  "  Sketches  " 
were  published  in  1851,  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  his  cousins  Elizabeth,  Agnes, 
and  Beatrice  Prentice,  sisters  of  David 
Prentice,  the  founder  in  1811  and, 
until  his  death  in  1837,  the  editor  of 
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"  The  Glasgow  Chronicle  ".  The  book, 
which  is  very  good  reading,  having 
been  well  received,  he  immediately 
devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of 
the  "  History  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  ",  which  was  dedicated  to  John 
Childs  and  published  in  1853.  Carlyle, 
to  whom  he  sent  a  copy,  replied  in  the 
following  characteristically  kind  letter, 
which  may  serve  in  lieu  of  further 
criticism  : 

CHELSEA,  11  Nov.,  1853. 

DEAR  SIR,— I  have  to  thank  you  for 
the  second  and  final  volume  of  your 
History  of  the  League,  which  along  with 
an  agreeable  letter  from  your  hand,  ar- 
rived the  night  before  last.  You  have 
done  a  good  work  in  putting  down,  in 
an  authentic  condensed  form,  for  the  use 
of  contemporaries  or  of  posterity  who 
may  be  interested  in  it,  the  particulars 
of  that  important  Adventure, — the  success- 
ful revolt  of  the  shuttle  and  steam-engine 
against  the  shot-bolt  and  double  barrel : 
which  will  unquestionably  make  an  epoch 
in  British  history  ;  tho'  I  fear,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  end  of  the  Battle  either  !  Alas, 
already  the  Hudsons,  etc.,  are  uglier  than 
any  Dukes  we  have  ever  had  ;  and  there 
are  battles  fiercer  than  ever  still  ahead  of 
us  for  very  life  or  what  is  better  !  Mean- 
while you,  as  I  say,  have  done  manfully 
and  well,  in  your  part  of  the  affair ;  you 
individually,  I  believe,  kindled  that  League 
into  being  ;  and  you  now  record  with  a 
certain  rough  veracity  and  energy  which  I 
much  like,  the  victories  it  gained  in  this 
world.  Whatever  is  to  follow  next,  all 
men  owe  you  their  thanks — and  surely  I 
in  particular.  Alas,  poor  Childs  cannot 
read  this  volume ;  he  is  gone  out  of  the 
struggle  :  may  all  the  brave  go  as  honour- 
ably. With  many  thanks  and  regards  I 
remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  CARLYLE. 


For  many  years  Prentice  had  been 
sadly  convinced  of  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences and  fatal  fascination  which 
drink  had  for  the  English  labourer, 
and  had  gradually  from  an  advocate 
of  temperance  principles  become  a  fer- 
vent apostle  of  total  abstinence.  On 
the  formation  of  the  Manchester  Tem- 
perance League  in  1857  he  accepted 
the  post  of  treasurer,  and  one  of  the 
last  lectures  he  ever  delivered  was  on 
the  bacchanalian  songs  of  Robert 
Burns.  Nevertheless  his  principles 
did  not  interfere  with  his  enjoyment 
of  society.  Wherever  he  went  he  was 
always  a  welcome  guest,  and  no  one 
tired  of  listening  to  the  anecdotes  of 
"  witty  Archibald  Prentice",  who,  it 
was  said,  was  as  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  stories  and  mysteries  of  the 
green-room  as  he  was  with  the  springs 
of  public  politics. 

In  1853  a  number  of  his  friends  and 
admirers,  desirous  of  securing  comfort 
for  him  and  his  wife  during  their  de- 
clining years,  had  purchased  him  an 
annuity  of  about  one  hundred  pounds. 
But  he  was  not  long  permitted  to 
enjoy  this  substantial  token  of  their 
affection,  for  on  Tuesday,  December 
22nd,  1857,  he  was  seized  with  para- 
lysis resulting  from  congestion  of  the 
brain,  and  on  the  following  Thursday 
he  passed  quietly  away  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year,  after  a  life  unselfishly 
devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot 
of  his  fellow-men.  His  widow  sur- 
vived him  for  many  years ;  but  they 
now  lie  side  by  side  in  the  Rusholme 
Road  cemetery  at  Manchester. 

R.  DUNLOP. 
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A   SCHOLASTIC    ISLAND. 


AN  island  almost  entirely  given  up  to 
education  is  about  the  last  thing  one 
would  expect  to  find  in  the  Levant ; 
nevertheless  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
about  ten  miles  from  Constantinople 
and  within  sight  of  its  many  minarets, 
such  an  anomaly  exists  and  flourishes 
exceedingly.  The  island  is  called 
"  Chalki  "  by  the  Greeks,  and  "  Saddle- 
bags" by  the  Turks  from  its  resem- 
blance to  those  indispensable  adjuncts 
to  Eastern  travel  when  suspended 
from  the  back  of  a  mule. 

Chalki  is  one  of  the  Princes  Islands, 
close  to  that  unfortunate  rock  on  which 
Henry  Bulwer  wrecked  his  diplomatic 
career,  and  this  curious  development  of 
educational  establishments  upon  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  Princes 
Islands  have  for  centuries  enjoyed 
comparative  tranquillity,  and  immu- 
nity from  those  political  catastrophes 
which  have  well-nigh  ruined  the  rest 
of  Turkey.  They  have  in  their  sea- 
girt strength  been  a  haven  for  peace- 
loving  Greeks  and  other  nationali- 
ties ever  since  Mahomet  the  Second 
gave  them  a  species  of  Home  Rule 
which  still  exists ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
govern  themselves  by  municipal  bodies 
of  their  own,  they  are  exceedingly 
lightly  taxed,  and  they  carry  out  their 
own  improvements  after  a  Western 
fashion  which  appears  quite  out  of 
character  in  the  Levant.  These  favour- 
able circumstances  have  combined  to 
make  Prinkipo,  the  largest  of  the  group, 
the  favourite  retreat  of  the  merchants 
of  Constantinople,  and  hence  a  perfect 
insular  Babel,  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  in  fourteen  adjoining 
villas  fourteen  different  tongues  are 
spoken.  These  well-to-do  men  have 
combined  to  make  their  island  comfort- 
able in  every  way  :  they  have  just 
constructed  a  road,  eight  miles  long, 
which  goes  the  circuit  of  their  island, 
and  their  villas  have  all  the  modern 


improvements,  from  electric  bells  to 
fashionable  wall-papers  ;  whereas 
Chalki,  the  second  island  in  point 
of  size,  is  entirely  given  up  to  educa- 
tion, and  possesses  two  celebrated 
institutions,  namely  the  commercial 
and  theological  colleges,  which  pro- 
vide for  the  young  Greeks  of  Constan- 
tinople the  best  education  that  can  be 
got  in  Turkey. 

Intent  on  making  a  study  of  these, 
we  took  the  island-steamer  which 
dropped  us  at  the  small  port  of  Chalki, 
a  thriving  wood-built  village  bristling 
with  cafes  and  restaurants  to  entrap 
summer  pleasure-seekers  from  the 
capital.  'But  our  business  was  not 
with  these,  so  forthwith  we  started 
along  an  excellent  road  through  the 
pine  forest  and  up  a  gentle  slope  to 
visit  the  large  Greek  commercial  school, 
which  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  old 
monastery  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
nestling  in  a  hollow  amongst  the  pines 
overhanging  the  sea. 

During  this  century  educational 
activity  has  been  marked  amongst  the 
modern  Hellenes,  and  two  incentives 
to  jealousy  are  said  to  have  driven  the 
Greek  merchants  of  Constantinople  to 
endow  this  gigantic  school  at  which 
their  children  could  receive  a  first-rate 
commercial  education ;  the  first  incen- 
tive being  the  great  educational 
development  in  Free  Hellas  and  the 
university  lately  erected  at  Athens, 
whilst  the  second  was  the  American 
institution  at  Robert  College  which 
initiated  the  same  course  for  the 
Christians  in  Turkey.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  merchants  of  Constantinople 
joined  together,  bought  out,  at  a  reason- 
ably cheap  sum,  the  monks  of  the 
monastery  of  Panagia  in  Chalki,  and 
erected  the  hideous  building  we  were 
about  to  visit,  a  perfect  eyesore  in 
one  of  Nature's  most  favoured  nooks. 

The  boys  were  pouring  out  of  their 
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common-room,  where  masters  and 
pupils  dine  together,  as  we  approached, 
and  were  tumbling  over  one  another 
and  playing  in  the  large  quadrangle  just 
as  English  boys  would  do ;  but  as  we 
stood  and  watched  them  the  contrast 
between  these  Levantines  and  our  own 
boys  at  home  struck  us  forcibly.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  swarthy  and 
puny,  precocious  and  ill- countenanced  : 
even  the  young  ones  showed  a  suffi- 
ciency of  moustache  and  whiskers  to 
cause  any  English  young  man  of 
twenty  a  keen  spasm  of  jealousy ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  precocity 
when  you  peruse  the  rules  drawn  up 
for  their  observance ;  one  canon  forbids 
them  the  use  of  "aromatic  oils,  and 
other  aids  to  beauty";  another  forbids 
all  correspondence  save  with  parents 
and  guardians ;  no  pocket-money  is 
allowed,  no  novels,  no  box  with  a  lock 
and  key  ;  and  there  is  also  a  strict  rule, 
pointing  to  the  commercial  capacity  of 
these  youngsters,  which  visits  with 
condign  punishment  those  who  sell, 
exchange,  or  otherwise  make  away  with 
their  clothes,  the  wardrobe-keeper 
having  strict  orders  to  keep  a  book 
notifying  therein  the  belongings  of 
each,  and  to  see  to  their  regular  return. 
Our  arrival  at  this  juncture  was 
most  opportune,  for  it  enabled  us  to 
have  a  long  talk  with  the  head-master, 
anent  the  management  of  his  school, 
while  his  pupils  were  at  play.  At  the 
present  moment  he  has  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils,  sons  of  the  principal 
Greek  families  in  Turkey,  the  future 
leaders  of  the  Greek  nationality  in  the 
Eastern  capital ;  he  is  responsible  to  a 
governing-body  (e^opta)  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  establishment,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  rules  they  have 
drawn  up  not  only  for  pupils  but  for 
masters.  Some  of  these  rules  for  the 
under-masters  struck  me  as  peculiarly 
severe  :  they  are  obliged  to  eat,  sleep 
and  walk  with  the  boys,  to  go  to  bed 
half-an-hour  after,  and  to  get  up  half- 
an-hour  before  them,  which  must  be  a 
serious  consideration,  since  the  big  bell 
for  all  to  rise  is  rung  at  five  winter  and 
summer  (except  on  saints'  days,  when 


half-an-hour's  law  is  given),  and  nine 
is  the  general  hour  for  retiring  to  rest. 
During  the  day  the  preceptors  are 
allowed  two  hours  for  repose  and  soli- 
tude ;  for  the  rest  of  the  time  a 
master  at  Chalki  school  has  nothing  to 
expect  but  turmoil  and  publicity. 

The  cost  of  education  at  Chalki  is 
fifty  Turkish  pounds  a  year  including 
everything,  save  the  iron  bedstead,  the 
mattress  and  the  necessaries  which 
each  boy  brings  with  him.  I  made 
inquiries  concerning  punishments, 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
boys  that  stringent  measures  must 
frequently  be  necessary,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  corporal  punish- 
ment is  never  resorted  to,  only 
imprisonment  and  expulsion.  The 
holidays  consist  only  of  two  months  in 
the  summer ;  but  boys  may  go  away 
for  the  "season  of  twelve  days"  at 
Christmas,  if  they  have  been  good,  and 
can  get  leave. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  our 
conversation  with  the  head-master  was 
on  the  subject  of  the  classes  and  the 
course  of  education  pursued.  It  was 
amusing  to  investigate  how  a  Greek 
teaches  Greek,  and  how  a  Greek  boy 
learns  the  first  elements  of  that  com- 
merce in  which  he  will  doubtless 
become  so  expert  in  after  life.  There 
are  eight  separate  classes  at  Chalki, 
of  which  the  most  elementary,  for  boys 
of  eight,  teaches  only  modern  Greek, 
prose  and  poetry,  besides  the  elements 
of  mathematics,  French,  geography, 
and  the  Fine  Arts.  The  second  class 
introduces  some  simple  phrases  in 
ancient  Greek  for  parsing,  commences 
natural  science,  and  teaches  Roman 
and  Byzantine  history.  The  third 
class  aspires  to  Xenophon,  and  the 
fourth  brings  into  the  course  of  studies 
elementary  Latin  phrases  and  Greek 
history.  On  reaching  the  fifth  class 
the  pupil  is  introduced  to  Plato,  and 
commences  his  commercial  education 
with  book-keeping,  and  also  adds 
Turkish  to  the  list  of  his  studies. 
The  sixth  class  learns  Demosthenes. 
Thucydides,  Herodotus  and  Homer, 
also  logarithms  and  shorthand.  The 
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seventh  class  composes  Greek  verses 
in  the  ancient  tongue,  and  adds  to  the 
other  abstruse  subjects,  physical  science, 
dynamics,  and  modern  history  with 
special  reference  to  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion. I  was  beginning  to  wonder  what 
could  possibly  be  left  for  the  top  class 
to  learn,  when  the  head-master  abruptly 
concluded  by  stating  that  his  finished 
scholars  aimed  at  perfection  in  the 
foregoing  subjects,  and  only  added  to 
the  list  logic  and  political  economy. 

I  expressed  surprise  at  the  little  at- 
tention given  to  modern  languages 
except  French  and  Turkish  in  a  course 
which  professes  to  be  commercial,  but 
the  master  told  me  that  the  young 
Greeks  of  Constantinople  are  born 
polyglots.  English  and  German  may 
be  learnt  as  extras,  but  French  was 
the  only  language  they  cared  to  teach 
classically  and  accurately. 

We  then  discussed  lighter  subjects, 
and  he  told  us  an  amusing  story  about 
that  bete  noire  of  education  in  Turkey, 
the  censor  of  the  press,  Midhat  Pasha, 
whose  restrictions  in  most  cases  are 
puerile  in  the  extreme.  He  had,  he 
told  me,  lately  sent  to  England  for  a 
consignment  of  Shakespeares  for  the 
use  of  the  boys  who  learnt  "  extra 
English."  These  the  censor  looked  at 
with  critical  eyes,  and  at  once  forbade 
the  teaching  of  "  Julius  Csesar,"  "Mac- 
beth "  and  "  Hamlet,"  recalling,  as  they 
did,  in  their  tragedies  the  sad  fate  of 
Abdul  Aziz ;  but  he  kindly  allowed 
them  to  be  going  on  with  the  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  "  until  he  had 
leisure  to  cast  his  eyes  through  the 
other  plays. 

We  next  had  a  little  talk  with  the 
(Economos,  or  steward,  who  caters  for 
the  boys,  and  in  point  of  diet  we 
thought  there  was  nothing  left  to  de- 
sire. For  the  rest  of  the  time  at  our 
disposal  we  wandered  over  the  building 
and  saw  the  class-rooms  and  the 
dormitories,  which  rival  in  their  com- 
fort any  at  home,  and  then  went  to 
the  church,  which  is  very  old,  an 
inscription  telling  us  that  it  had  been 
built  by  "  Maria  Comnena,  the  beloved 
consort  of  the  Emperor  John  Palseo- 


logus,"  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
monastery.  A  remarkable  but  little 
known  man  who  had  great  influence 
at  Constantinople  in  the  seventeenth 
century  is  buried  here.  He  was  a 
Cypriote  Greek,  by  name  Panagiotaki, 
a  great  linguist,  astronomer,  and 
mathematician,  who  in  his  position  as 
dragoman  to  the  Austrian  Embassy 
did  great  things  for  Greek  freedom. 
He  recovered  for  his  countrymen  many 
of  the  rights  they  had  lost ;  he  re- 
turned to  their  keeping  many  of  their 
holy  places,  restoring  at  his  own 
expense  many  of  their  monasteries,  in- 
cluding this  one  at  Chalki,  which  had 
been  much  injured  during  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  :  in 
short,  he  did  more  for  the  preservation 
of  Hellenism  than  any  one  man  be- 
fore or  after  him,  an  admirable 
example  for  the  young  Greeks  who 
to-day  worship  over  his  grave. 

We  determined,  on  leaving  the  com- 
mercial   school,  to    take   a   long  and 
pleasant  walk  round  the  island  with  a 
view  to  driving  the  cobwebs  from  our 
brains    before    we   laid  siege   to   the 
theological  institution.     In  addition  to 
its   scholastic    reputation,  Chalki   has 
also  become  renowned  as  the  retreat 
of     hermits.       Some     years     ago     a 
wealthy    Greek    merchant,    Antonios 
Scimas   by   name,  was  lost  from  his 
home  and  his  office  in  Constantinople. 
After  searching  for  him  high  and  low, 
with  no  result,  his  wife  and   family 
began  to  fear  that  he  had  been  spirited 
away  by  evilly  designed  persons   (like 
Alexander    Patoff     in     Mr.     Marion 
Crawford's  tale)  when  news  came  that 
he   had   been   discovered   in  hermit's 
garb    on    the    top    of     the     hill    at 
Chalki.     He  refused  all  entreaties  to 
return  to  his  home  and  his  ordinary 
life,    and,    handing   over  his    worldly 
goods  to  his  wife  for  her  consolation, 
remained  where  he  was  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  four  years  ago,  a  strict 
ascetic  in  his  cell.     His  example  was 
followed   by   several   others    who  had 
grown  weary  of  this  world's   vanities, 
and    to    the    cell    of  one    of     these. 
Arsenics  by  name,  we  went. 
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The  comfort  that  these  latter-day 
ascetics  indulge  in  was  remarkably 
different  from  all  one's  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  life  of  those  men  who, 
poorly  clad  and  eating  nothing  but 
herbs,  remain  exposed  to  all  the  changes 
of  weather  for  righteousness'  sake. 
On  the  contrary,  the  holy  Arsenics 
has  built  himself  a  most  comfortable 
house.  In  his  guest-chamber  where 
he  received  me  was  a  soft  divan, 
before  which  stood  a  nice  warm  brazier 
of  charcoal,  for  the  day  was  cold  ;  the 
adjoining  room  served  him  for  a 
dining-room,  and  a  third  chamber  was 
his  church,  where  he  performs  his 
penances  and  nocturnal  vigils.  Verily 
the  life  of  an  anchorite  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  not  so  bad  after  all, 
for  many  guests  visit  him  in  summer, 
and  all  the  year  round  he  enjoys  from 
his  windows  a  view  of  excessive  love- 
liness over  the  Sea  of  Marmora  dotted 
with  islands,  with  the  snow-capped 
heights  of  the  Mysian  Olympus  for  a 
background. 

Up  on  the  hill  above  Arsenios,  in 
the  cell  of  the  runaway  husband,  lives 
now  another  hermit,  but  time  would 
not  permit  us  to  visit  him  ;  so  keeping 
down  by  the  shore  we  skirted  a  lovely 
little  bay,  where  a  lot  of  wooden 
erections  mark  the  spot  where  in 
summer-time  the  poorer  inhabitants 
of  Constantinople  repair  with  their 
beds  and  their  cooking  utensils  to  take 
sea-baths.  All  around  the  pine-trees 
murmured  softly  in  the  breeze,  and 
the  rich  redness  of  the  soil  told  us 
that  we  were  near  the  copper  mines 
which  in  former  ages  gained  for  Chalki 
its  reputation  and  its  name.  We  re- 
turned to  the  village  for  refresh- 
ment, and  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  the  second  of  Chalki's  celebrated 
scholastic  institutions,  the  theological 
college. 

Given  in  full  the  establishment 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  "  The  Theo- 
logical College  of  the  Great  Church  of 
Christ,"  and  it  is  not  only  the  leading 
institution  of  its  kind  in  Turkey,  but 
also  the  oldest  in  the  Orthodox  Church, 
dating  from  Byzantine  times.  It  is 


supported,  says  the  prospectus,  by 
"  the  gifts  and  offerings  of  education- 
loving  Christians,"  and  the  governing- 
body  is  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Patriarch'of  Constantinople 
and  the  Holy  Synod  ;  while  the 
direction  of  the  school  itself  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  principal  appointed 
by  the  Patriarch,  who  must  be  or- 
dained and  a  man  of  "recognized 
virtue  and  probity." 

The  college  is  a  large  monastic 
building  crowning  a  wooded  eminence  ; 
its  roof  is  red  and  its  walls  are  yellow, 
and  it  is  most  picturesquely  buried  in 
tall  pines,  cypresses  and  fine  old  olive 
trees.  Inscribed  over  the  porch  are 
some  doggerel  verses  in  modern  Greek, 
which  welcome  the  stranger  to  "  the 
sacred  island  of  the  Propontis,  the 
seat  of  theological  learning."  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Orthodox  Church  Chalki 
is  quite  hallowed  ground,  not  only  on 
account  of  this  theological  monastery, 
but  also  because  as  many  as  ten  of  the 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  have 
been  buried  therein. 

On  entering  the  courtyard  we  sent 
at  once  to  the  Principal,  but  as  he 
was  engaged  for  the  moment  with  his 
scholars  we  had  a  little  time  at  our 
disposal  for  examining  the  courtyard 
and  the  cells  around  it,  constructed 
on  the  lines  of  a  monastery.  In  the 
centre  stood  the  little  church  which  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  carvings,  sacred 
pictures,  and  the  usual  decorative 
paraphernalia  of  a  Greek  church  :  it 
is  moreover  a  very  old  edifice,  having 
been  built  by  one  Photios  in  the  ninth, 
and  rebuilt  by  one  Metrophanos  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  This  Metro- 
phanos was  a  man  of  curious  history, 
who,  the  son  of  a  tile-maker  and  born 
in  a  small  village  on  the  Bosphoros, 
rose  to  be  successively  Archbishop  of 
Cappadocia  and  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  of  this  latter  post  he 
was  deprived  on  a  charge  of  simony, 
which  was  probably  true,  as  he  re- 
ceived on  retirement  the  charge  of 
two  dioceses,  one  of  which  he  sold 
and  lived  in  the  other.  Some  of  the 
students  of  the  college  are  always 
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to  be  found  in  this  church,  busy  in 
the  performance  of  a  devotional  pro- 
gramme which  would  satisfy  the  most 
ardent  ritualist. 

On  Easter  Sunday  a  curious  cere- 
mony is  kept  up  here,  a  ceremony 
which  they  profess  to  have  maintained 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
namely  that  of  reading  a  passage  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (xx.  19—24) 
in  as  many  as  twenty-seven  different 
tongues.  First  they  read  a  para- 
phrase in  iambic  and  hexameter 
metres  in  ancient  and  modern  Greek  ; 
then  one  student  after  another  gets 
up  and  reads  the  verses  in  Latin,  in 
French,  in  Italian,  in  the  Balkan 
languages,  in  English,  in  German,  ifec., 
and  to  hear  this  polyglot  performance 
visitors  from  all  the  country  round 
flock  to  the  church,  laughing  loudly, 
with  the  irreverence  which  character- 
izes worship  in  the  Orthodox  Church, 
at  each  fresh  linguistic  effort,  and 
criticising,  if  they  can,  the  performer's 
pronunciation. 

The  Principal,  by  name  Germanos, 
received  us  in  a  comfortable  room 
when  his  work  was  over.  He  is  a 
handsome,  long-bearded,  affable  man, 
and  willingly  consented  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity  concerning  the  constitution 
and  management  of  his  academy. 
"  The  object  of  our  college,"  he  began, 
with  somewhat  of  a  smile,  "  is  for 
the  manufacture  of  bishops  ;  "  a  some- 
what harsh  phrase,  we  thought,  which 
requires  a  little  explanation.  He 
really  meant  that  young  men  are 
educated  here  on  theological  principles 
that,  in  the  first  place,  they  may  fill 
the  posts  of  secretaries  and  sub- 
ordinates in  connection  with  episcopal 
work ;  and  from  amongst  these  the 
bishops  are  generally  chosen,  after 
they  have  been  affiliated  to  some  mon- 
astery and  have  attained  a  suitable 
age  and  dignity.  Students  at  this 
college  never  become  common  working 
parish-priests,  but  belong  to  that 
peculiarly  exclusive  and  aristocratic 
class  of  divines  who  rule  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  afford  us  the  curious 
anomaly  of  a  religious  aristocracy 


existing  where  everything  else  is 
democratic. 

Joachim  the  Third,  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  recognized  in  this  sys- 
tem one  of  the  chief  evils  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  did  everything  he  could 
to  break  down  this  barrier  and  elevate 
the  lower  clergy.  With  this  view  he 
established  another  theological  semi- 
nary in  Chalki,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  give  a  sound  education  to 
young  boys  with  the  ultimate  idea  of 
making  them  parish-priests,  and  of 
course  the  option  of  choosing  another 
profession  when  the  time  came  for 
their  ordination.  Prejudice,  however, 
and  the  strict  conservatism  of  the 
Eastern  Church  have  nullified  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Patriarch. 
Most  of  the  scholars,  as  they  ad- 
vanced in  education,  became  ambitious, 
and  preferred  to  try  their  chances  of 
success  in  secular  work  to  embracing 
a  profession  which  offers  no  promotion. 
Many  commercial  institutions  in  Con- 
stantinople, including  the  Ottoman 
Bank,  have  received  the  pupils  edu- 
cated in  Patriarch  Joachim's  seminary, 
and  opened  out  to  them  quite  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  life  from  that  which  was 
originally  intended. 

Germanos  has  ten  professors  under 
him,  of  whom  those  who  teach  theology 
must  be  ordained,  and,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  only  fifty  pupils  to  divide 
amongst  them,  their  work  cannot  be 
very  arduous.  None  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  are  admitted,  nor  over  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  and  the  course  must  be 
concluded  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
The  pupils  have  nothing  to  pay  for 
their  education  here,  but  each  must  be 
recommended  by  the  Patriarch  in  the 
first  instance,  and  must  produce  a 
surety  living  at  Constantinople;  and 
if  on  attaining  the  age  for  ordination 
he  is  not  willing  to  take  the  holy  vows, 
either  he  or  his  surety  must  produce 
the  sum  of  fifteen  Turkish  pounds  for 
each  year  he  has  passed  at  the  college. 
This  rule  does  not  hold  good,  however, 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  developed 
chronic  or  organic  disease  during  the 
course  of  their  stay,  for  the  Eastern 
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Church  refuses  to  ordain  any  one  thus 
afflicted. 

The  dress  of  the  pupils  is  monastic, 
and  has,  together  with  certain  other 
things,  to  be  provided  by  the  student 
on  his  arrival.  Principal  Germanos 
handed  me  a  list  of  the  requisites 
which  each  youth  must  bring  with 
him ;  besides  his  cassock  and  his  tall 
hat,  the  list  requires  him  to  bring  the 
furniture  of  his  cell  (a  table,  chair,  and 
bed),  two  nightcaps,  four  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and  books  for  his  own  read- 
ing, "  which  do  not  militate  against 
Piety,  the  Turkish  Government,  and 
Good  Breeding." 

As  compared  with  the  educational 
system  at  the  commercial  college  the 
theological  one  is  old-world  and  useless. 
The  young  men  spend  weary  hours  in 
pouring  over  treatises  on  heresies,  the 
histories  of  the  many  councils,  the 
disputes  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches ;  and  very  little  attention  Ls 
paid  to  the  larger  fields  of  studies  in 
which  the  young  merchants  are  brought 
up.  They  learn  classical  Greek,  it  is 
true,  and  Byzantine  history  ;  but  as 
for  lessons  in  higher  mathematics, 
modern  languages  and  other  subjects 
of  modern  improvement,  they  are 
conspicuous  only  by  their  absence  in 
this  academy. 

Even  at  their  meals  these  embryo 
bishops  are  not  allowed  to  eat  in  peace 
without  the  relish  of  some  dogmatic 
work,  for  it  is  a  rule  of  the  establish- 
ment that  at  their  common  dinner 
"each  pupil  in  turn  shall  read  in  a 
loud  voice  from  some  ecclesiastical 
book,  appointed  by  the  Principal." 
As  for  religious  observances  in  the 
-church,  they  are  never-ending,  and  in 
Lent  most  of  their  time  is  spent  in 
keeping  them.  Of  course  the  many 
fasts  inculcated  by  the  Eastern  Church 
are  here  observed  with  the  strictest 
regularity,  and  all  private  eating, 
drinking  or  smoking  is  forbidden — a 
state  of  affairs  which,  I  fancy,  few 
young  men  in  our  country  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five 
-would  tolerate.  Although  abstinence 
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in  nearly  every  form  has  been  prac- 
tised in  the  Eastern  Church,  strange 
to  say  the  teetotal-mania  has  not  as 
yet  found  its  way  there.  The  students 
at  this  college  are  given  wine  at  all 
their  meals,  wine  made  in  vineyards 
on  the  mainland  opposite  belonging  to 
the  college ;  and  at  the  autumnal 
vintage  the  Principal  solemnly  blesses 
the  new  wine  when  it  is  safely  stored 
in  the  cellars.  Habitual  drunkenness  is 
almost  unknown  in  the  Levant ;  and  if 
our  divines  would  try  the  experiment 
of  blessing  wine  instead  of  cursing  it, 
perhaps  more  satisfactory  results  might 
be  obtained. 

We  took  leave  of  Germanos  and 
descended  once  more  to  the  village, 
where  we  had  a  little  time  to  wait  be- 
fore the  island-steamer  passed  on  its 
return  to  Constantinople.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  fever  of  education  had 
well-nigh  consumed  Chalki  and  would 
turn  it  ere  long  into  an  insular  Oxford, 
for  down  by  the  harbour  the  Turks 
have  chosen  to  build  their  naval  col- 
lege, and  here  too  young  Moslems  are 
educated  to  hold  posts  in  the  Turkish 
navy.  Here  it  was  that  Woods  Pasha 
lectured  to  the  students,  and  tried  to 
infuse  into  the  youthful  brains  of  this 
retrograde  race  some  knowledge  of 
explosives  and  torpedo-warfare  ;  but 
now,  I  hear,  they  do  not  admit  foreign 
professors,  and  plunge  on  in  their  own 
ignorance  as  best  they  may.  As  it 
was  only  last  year  that  a  properly 
equipped  training-ship  was  provided 
for  the  college,  and  as  the  Sultan, 
doubtless  from  prudential  motives,  has 
forbidden  that  the  pupils  should  be 
instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  search 
by  electric  light,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
young  mariners  of  Chalki  will  be  up  to 
the  standard  of  modern  requirements. 
This  college  nevertheless  is  a  very  im- 
posing building  as  seen  from  the  sea  ; 
it  has  its  own  mosque  and  its  own 
minaret,  and  moreover  possesses  the 
now  historical  room  in  which  after  the 
Crimean  war  the  officers  of  the  allied 
armies  gave  a  ball. 

J.  THEODORE  BEST. 
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ENGLISH   BIRDS    OF    PREY. 


THE  Cumbriau  Lake  District  is  not 
the  primitive  spot  it  once  was.  As 
tourists  have  invaded  it,  the  eagles 
and  larger  birds  of  prey  have  left  their 
haunts.  The  spots  which  knew  the 
wild  white  cattle,  bears,  wolves,  and 
beavers,  know  them  no  more,  and  by 
the  working  of  a  great  natural  law 
these  have  become  extinct.  But  if  the 
invasions  of  a  utilitarian  age  have  rid 
us  of  the  eagles,  yet  they  occasionally 
pay  us  a  passing  visit  in  their  majestic 
nights.  The  Raptors  among  birds  are 
what  kings  and  princes  are  among 
men ;  they  hold  sway  over  a  wide  area, 
and  suffer  no  intrusion — the  Raptors, 
with  their  clean-cut  figures,  their  bold 
dash,  and  glorious  eyes  ! 

The  Lake  hills  long  offered  an  asy- 
lum not  only  to  eagles,  but  to  all  the 
larger  birds  of  prey,  and  these  com- 
monly built  among  them.  Wordsworth 
and  John  Wilson  mention  the  Golden 
Eagle  as  breeding  in  the  Lake  District ; 
and  in  their  journals  Gray  the  poet 
and  Davy  speak— the  one  of  seeing  an 
eyrie  robbed,  and  the  other  of  watch- 
ing the  birds  themselves.  De  Quincey 
has  also  a  note  of  personal  observa- 
tion. Raven  Crag,  the  high  hills  above 
Keswick,  Thirlmere,  and  Borrowdale 
are  sites  of  former  eyries.  It  is  as- 
serted by  a  shepherd  of  the  district 
that  these  eagles  during  the  breeding 
season  destroyed  a  lamb  daily,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  carnage  on  hares,  par- 
tridge, pheasants,  grouse,  and  the 
waterfowl  that  inhabit  the  lakes.  At 
the  places  above  mentioned  the  farmers 
and  dalesmen  were  careful  to  plunder 
the  eyries,  but  not  without  consider- 
able risk  of  life  and  limb  to  the  assail- 
ant. In  one  case  a  man  was  lowered 
from  the  summit  of  precipitous  rocks 
by  a  rope  of  fifty  fathoms,  and  was 
compelled  to  defend  himself  from  the 
attack  of  the  birds  during  his  descent. 


Gray  graphically  describes  how  the 
nests  were  annually  plundered,  upon 
one  of  which  occasions  he  was  present. 
The  two  species  which  bred  in  the  dis- 
trict were  the  White-tailed  or  Sea,  and 
the  Golden  Eagle.  Wordsworth  tells 
us  that  they  built  in  one  of  the  pre- 
cipices overlooking  the  tarn  in  a  recess 
of  Helvellyn,  and  that  the  birds  used 
to  wheel  and  hover  over  his  head  as 
he  fished  those  lonely  waters.  When 
we  last  visited  the  spot  the  silence  was 
only  broken  by  the  hoarse  croaking  of 
a  couple  of  ravens,  the  sole  relics  of 
the  original  "  Red  Tarn  Club." 

An  instance  is  related  of  an  eagle 
which,  having  pounced  on  a  shepherd's 
dog,  carried  it  to  a  considerable  height ; 
but   the   weight   and    action   of    the 
animal   effected   a   partial  liberation, 
and  he  left  part  of   his  flesh  in  the 
eagle's  beak.     The  dog  was  not  killed 
by  the   fall ;   he   recovered   from   his 
wound,  but  was  so  intimidated  that 
he  would  never  go   that  way  again. 
The  son  of  the  owner  of  the  dog  shot 
near   Legberthwaite    at   one    of    the 
eagles,  which  he  wounded.     This  bird 
was  found  by  a  farmer,  about  a  week 
afterwards,  in  a  state  of  great  exhaus- 
tion, the  lower  mandible  having  been 
split  and  the  tongue  wedged  between 
the   interstices.      The   bird   was   cap- 
tured  and   kept  in  confinement,   but 
became   so  violent   that   it   had  ulti- 
mately to  be  destroyed.    On  the  eagles 
being  frequently  robbed  of  their  young- 
in  Greenup  they  removed  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  crag.     At  this  place 
they  built  for  two  years,  but  left  it 
for    Raven    Crag   within    the   Coom, 
where,  after  staying  a  year  only,  they 
returned  to  their  ancient  seat  in  Eagle 
Crag.     Here  they  bred  annually  during 
their  stay  in  Borrowdale.     On  the  loss 
of  its   mate  the  other  eagle  left  the 
district   but  returned  in  the  following 
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spring  with  a  fresh  one.  This  pair 
built  during  fourteen  years,  but  finally 
abandoned  Borrowdale  for  Eskdale. 
Here  again  they  were  disturbed,  and 
the  female  being  afterwards  shot,  the 
male  flew  off  and  returned  no  more. 
Eagle  Crag  is  a  grand,  towering  rock, 
or  collection  of  perpendicular  rocks, 
connected  by  horizontal  spaces  of 
variously  coloured  vegetation.  Its 
form  is  fine,  and  it  forms  a  majestic 
background  to  many  pleasing  scenes. 
On  that  part  of  Eagle  Crag  which  is 
opposite  to  Greenup,  the  eagles  occa- 
sionally built  their  nests.  But  they 
were  so  destructive  to  the  lambs,  and 
consequently  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  shepherds,  that  their  exter- 
mination became  absolutely  necessary. 
Their  building-places  being  inaccessible 
by  climbing,  a  dangerous  experiment 
was  tried.  A  man  was  lowered  by  a 
rope  down  the  face  of  the  cliff  for 
ninety  feet,  carrying  a  piked  staff, 
such  as  is  used  by  the  shepherds,  to 
defend  himself  against  the  attacks  of 
the  birds  while  he  robbed  the  nests  of 
eggs  or  eaglets.  If  birds,  their  pos- 
session was  to  be  his  remuneration ; 
if  eggs,  every  neighbouring  farmer 
gave  for  each  egg  five  shillings.  The 
nest  was  formed  of  branches  of  trees, 
and  lined  with  coarse  grass  and  bents 
which  grew  upon  the  neighbouring 
rocks.  The  eagles  sometimes  flew  off 
with  lambs  a  month  old,  and  in  winter 
frequented  the  head  of  the  Derwent, 
where  they  preyed  upon  water-fowl. 

The  White-tailed  Eagles  bred  upon  the 
rocks  of  an  escarpment  overlooking 
the  sea,  and  fed  upon  gulls  and  terns. 
The  vast  peat-mosses  which  stretched 
away  for  miles  below  abounded  with 
hares  and  grouse,  among  which  the 
birds  made  terrible  havoc.  Year  after 
year  they  carried  off  their  young  from 
the  same  cliffs,  but  now  return  only  at 
rare  intervals,  or  when  storm-driven. 

The  Peregrines  have  the  eagles' 
eyries  and  are  eagles  in  miniature. 
The  sea-fowl  form  their  food  in  sum- 
mer, as  do  ducks,  plover,  and  game  in 
winter.  At  this  latter  season  the 
Osprey,  or  Fish-hawk,  comes  to  the 


bay  and  the  still  mountain-tarns,  add- 
ing wildness  to  the  scenes  which  his 
congeners  have  left  never  to  return. 

We  are  lying  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
dark  pine-wood  interspersed  with  firs 
and   pines.       A   large    bird   has   just 
flown  into  that  clump  of  trees  on  the 
hill-side  opposite.     There  it  sits  on  a 
dead  bough  with  its   mottled   breast 
towards  us,  and  restless  head  quickly 
turning  from  side  to  side.      Against 
the  dark-green  foliage  we  can  see  the 
bright  orange  of  its  legs,  and  know  it 
to  be  a    sparrow-hawk.      As  it  flies 
from   the    clump    a    pair    of   missel- 
thrushes  and  a  flock  of  smaller  birds 
follow  in  its  wake,  but  dare  not  mob 
it.     It  swoops  as  one  approaches  too 
near,  glides  upward,  and  pursues  its 
way   scarcely    deigning   to   note    the 
screeching    crowd.      The  hawk  glides 
silently  into  the  wood  threading  its 
binuous  way  through   the   trees,  and 
takes  up   its   position   in  the  centre. 
The  cooing  of  wood-pigeons  seems  to 
excite  it,  and  it  makes  a  circuit,  skim- 
ming over  the  ground  at  the  height  of 
a  few  yards.     Then,  as  something  in 
the  grass  attracts  it,  it  beats  the  air 
with  its  rounded  wings,  and  depressing 
its  tail,  hangs  as  if  suspended.     In  a 
second  it  falls,  just  as  a  lark  shoots 
from  a  turf  to  seek  the  shelter  of  a  thick 
thorn-hedge.     The  hawk  follows,  and 
beats  the  bush  with  its  wings,  first  on 
one  side,  then  on  the  other  ;  but  the 
trembling  lark  cannot  be  frightened 
out  of  its  stronghold,  and   the   bird, 
finding  itself  baffled,  skims  along  as  be- 
fore. Round  and  round  the  wooditflaps, 
now  sweeping  low  over  the  trees,  and 
anon  hanging  motionless.     A  number 
of  chaffinches  are  picking  among  the 
corn  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  an 
enemy.      Suddenly    the    hawk   darts 
round  the  corner  of  the  wood  into  the 
midst  of  the  terrified   flock,   clutches 
one  in  its  talons,  and  is  off  straight 
and  swift  across  the  country,  staining 
with  a  deeper  scarlet  the  ruffled  plu- 
mage of  its  captive. 

Let   us  in  imagination  follow   this 
bold  spirit  of  the  air  to  some  such  fir- 
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plantation  as  it  has  just  left,  and  there, 
on  the  topmost  branches  of  a  pine 
somewhere  near  the  centre  of  the 
wood,  we  shall  find  its  nest.  It  is 
bulky,  having  been  repaired  annually 
for  years,  and  somewhat  neatly  con- 
structed of  fir  branches.  It  is  nearly 
flat,  and  on  its  edge  is  the  chaffinch, 
torn  limb  from  limb  and  cleanly  plucked. 
Those  four  screaming  demons  clothed 
in  down  are  young  sparrow-hawks,  and 
never-satisfied  things  they  are,  too. 
We  descend  the  tree,  just  keeping  in 
mind  a  rotten  bough,  and  leave  the 
young  ones  to  enjoy  their  feast.  Yon- 
der on  an  ash-stump  sits  the  female, 
quietly  watching  our  movements,  to 
return  when  we  are  gone. 

The  spot  on  which  we  lie  is  a 
haunt  of  the  Kestrel — a  perpendicular 
limestone  escarpment  which  rushes 
sheer  down  fifty  feet  for  a  mile  along 
its  front.  Below  is  a  flood  of  green, 
patched  by  the  mellower  tints  of  roll- 
ing crops.  On  one  hand  mosses  and 
silvery  sands  stretch  away  far  beneath 
us,  and  on  the  other  rise  the  mist- 
capped  peaks  of  the  hills.  What  a 
scene  of  peace  and  contentment! 
White  farm-houses  lie  like  spots  of 
sunlight  on  the  dark  green  landscape, 
each  embowered  in  its  clump  of  syca- 
mores, which  serves  to  shade  and  keep 
the  dairy  cool.  A  limestone  road 
winds  its  sinuous  way  far  out  among 
the  brown  heather,  almost  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  There  the  green- 
wash,  like  liquid  silver,  flows  on  until 
it  is  lost  in  the  sands  to  the  south.  It 
sees  as  it  goes  the  haunts  of  gulls, 
terns,  and  herons.  Now  our  atten- 
tion is  attracted  by  two  small  blue 
pigeons  that  are  flying  along  the  base 
of  the  cliff.  After  watching  for  a 
moment  we  know  them  to  be  the  beau- 
tiful Rock-dove  from  which  our  domes- 
tic stock  is  descended. 

We  are  lying  on  the  turf  when  a 
shadow  floats  past  us.  We  look  up, 
and  there  comes  the  pleasant  cry,  Kee, 
kee,  keelie.  Suspended  above  us  and 
hovering  in  the  wind  is  the  Kestrel. 
80  quickly  do  its  wings  vibrate  that  we 
can  scarce  detect  the  motion  as  the 


bird  hangs  against  the  blue.  It  hovers 
a  while,  then  flies  to  a  short  distance, 
and  is  again  attracted  by  a  stirring 
in  a  tangled  tuft  of  grass  and  bents. 
Poising  itself  for  a  second,  it  drops 
like  a  stone  on  closing  its  wings, 
which  it  just  slightly  expands  again  as 
it  takes  a  mouse  in  its  talons  and  flies 
off  to  the  cliff.  When  this  morsel 
has  been  devoured,  the  male  and  female 
fly  from  the  nest  and  perform — just  for 
the  love  of  exercise  it  would  seem — a 
series  of  aerial  evolutions  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe.  The 
nest  in  this  instance  is  upon  the  pro- 
jecting ledge  of  a  rock  midway  down 
the  scaur,  and  protected  both  from 
sight  and  the  sea-winds  by  an  old 
twisted  yew. 

We  are  scrambling  among  the  crags 
in  search  of  Alpine  plants  when  a 
large  bird  of  prey  advances  on  the 
wing.  At  a  distance  the  under  parts 
appear  to  be  white,  but  the  bird  flying 
directly  overhead  at  a  height  of  sixty 
feet  enables  us  to  see  distinctly  the 
dark  bars  across  the  feathers  of  the 
abdomen.  Its  flight  is  a  sort  of 
flapping  motion,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
ringdove ;  and  we  can  see  its  head 
turned  rapidly  in  various  directions, 
the  eye  at  the  same  time  peering  into 
the  crannies  of  the  rocks  and  ghylls 
in  search  of  any  skulking  prey.  The 
Peregrine  is  marked  by  dark  streaks 
proceeding  from  the  corners  of  its 
bluish-grey  back,  and  by  the  transverse 
bars  just  mentioned.  It  will  dash 
through  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  or  a 
covey  of  partridges,  wounding  several 
in  its  sortie,  but  eventually  carrying 
off  the  one  selected  with  unerring  aim. 
A  noble  bird  is  the  Peregrine,  with  its 
glorious  eyes,  wild,  restless,  and 
changeful  !  This  bird  is  the  falcon  of 
the  royal  falconers ;  its  mate,  the 
tercel.  Among  all  our  British  birds 
the  Peregrine  ranks  first ;  for  strength, 
and  courage,  and  speed  it  has  no 
compeer.  Ptooks  clamour  and  arrange 
themselves  in  battle  -  array  at  its 
approach  ;  other  hawks  fly  off  to  the 
covert ;  small  birds  of  every  species 
seek  the  thickest  shelter,  and  farmyard 
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poultry  their  roost,  as  it  sails  in  mid- 
air down  the  dale.  Even  the  eagle 
suffers  itself  to  be  mobbed  by  the 
comparatively  small  Peregrine  without 
offering  any  retaliation. 

We  advance  over  the  heather,  and 
there,  skimming  towards  us,  is  a  large 
hawk — a  Harrier.  The  species  cannot 
be  doubted,  as  it  flies  near  the  ground, 
•working  it  as  a  hound  or  a  setter  would 
do.  Now  it  stoops,  glides,  ascends, 
stoops  again,  and  shoots  off  at  right 
angles.  It  rounds  the  shoulder  of  a 
hill  and  drops  in  a  dark  patch  of  ling. 
A  covey  of  young  grouse  whirr  heavily 
over  the  nearest  brae,  but  the  Marsh 
Harrier  remains.  It  has  struck  down 
one  of  the  "  cheepers  "  and  is  dragging 
its  victim  to  the  shelter  of  a  furze 
bush.  The  wonderful  evolutions  and 
movements  in  which  this  bird  indulges, 
its  sudden  swoops,  its  ascending  and 
descending,  seem  all  regulated  by  its 
tail. 

A  male  and  female  Harrier  generally 
hunt  together,  and  afford  a  pretty 
sight  as  they  "  harry "  the  game, 
driving  it  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
hawking  in  a  most  systematic  fashion. 
They  thoroughly  quarter  the  ground 
previously  marked  out,  and  generally 
with  success.  When  they  hawk  the 
quiet  mountain  -  tarns  their  mode  is 
regulated  according  to  circumstance. 
In  such  instances  they  not  unf  requently 
sit  and  watch,  and  capture  their  prey 
by  suddenly  pouncing  upon  it. 

The  great  grouse  -  poachers  of  the 
moors  are  the  beautiful  little  Merlins. 
They  work  together  over  the 
heather  like  a  brace  of  well-broken 
pointers.  Not  an  object  escapes  them  ; 
however  closely  it  may  conform  to  its 
environment,  or  however  still  it  may 
keep,  it  is  detected  by  the  sharp  eye  of 
the  Merlin  and  put  away.  The  minia- 
ture falconry  in  which  this  bird 
indulges  on  the  open  moorlands,  where 
nothing  obstructs  the  view,  is  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  sights  in  nature. 
The  Red  Hawk  is  plucky  beyond  its 
size  and  strength,  and  will  pull  down 
a  partridge,  as  we  have  witnessed 
repeatedly.  The  young  of  moorfowl, 


larks,  pipits,  and  summer  snipe  con- 
stitute its  food  on  the  fells.  It  lays 
four  bright  red  eggs  in  a  depression 
among  the  heather,  and  about  this  are 
strewn  the  remains  of  its  prey.  To  be 
seen  to  advantage  this  smallest  of 
British  falcons  ought  to  be  seen  in  its 
haunts.  It  is  little  larger  than  a- 
thrush,  and  in  the  days  of  falconry 
was  flown  by  ladies  at  larks,  pipits, 
pigeons,  and  occasionally  partridges. 
On  the  moorlands  it  may  be  seen 
suddenly  to  shoot  from  a  stone,  encircle 
a  tract  of  heather,  and  then  return  to 
its  perch.  A  lark  passes  over  its  head, 
and  its  wings  are  raised  and  its  neck 
outstretched  ;  but  it  closes  them  as  if 
unwilling  to  pursue  the  bird.  Then  it 
flies,  skimming  low  over  the  furze,  and 
alights  on  a  granite  boulder  similar  to 
the  one  it  has  just  left.  As  we 
approach  this  the  male  and  female  flap 
unconcernedly  off,  and  beneath  the 
block  are  remains  of  golden-plover, 
ling-birds,  larks,  and  young  grouse. 

It  was  a  wise  legislative  proceeding 
that  granted  a  double  protection  to 
Owls,  for  of  all  birds  from  the  farmer's 
point  of  view  they  are  the  most  useful. 
They  hunt  silently  and  in  the  night, 
and  are  nothing  short  of  lynx-eyed 
cats  with  wings.  The  benefit  they 
confer  upon  agriculturists  is  almost 
incalculable,  as  is  susceptible  of  easy 
proof.  It  is  well  known  that  Owls 
hunt  in  the  night,  but  it  may  be  less 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that, 
like  other  birds  of  prey,  they  disgorge 
the  hard  indigestible  parts  of  their 
food  in  the  form  of  elongated  pellets. 
These  are  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities about  the  birds'  haunts,  and  an 
examination  of  them  reveals  the  fact 
that  Owls  prey  upon  a  number  of  pre- 
dacious Rodents,  the  destruction  of 
which  is  directly  beneficial  to  man. 
Of  course,  the  evidence  gained  in  this 
way  is  incontestable,  and  to  show  to 
what  extent  Owls  assist  in  preserving 
the  balance  of  Nature,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  an  examination  of  seven 
hundred  pellets  yielded  the  remains  of 
sixteen  bats,  three  rats,  two  hundred 
and  thirty- nine  mice,  six  hundred  and 
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ninety-three  voles,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety  shrews,  and  twenty- 
tAvo  birds.  These  remarkable  results 
•were  obtained  from  the  common  Barn- 
Owl,  and  the  remains  of  the  twenty- 
two  birds  consisted  of  nineteen  spar- 
rows, one  greenfinch,  and  two  swifts. 
The  Tawny  and  Long-eared  Owls  of 
our  woodlands  are  also  mighty  hunters, 
and  an  examination  of  their  pellets 
t-hows  equally  interesting  evidence. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection that  Britain  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  country,  and  that  if  its 
fauna  is  a  diminutive  one  it  is  not  the 
less  formidable.  We  have  ten  tiny 
creatures,  constituting  an  army  in 
themselves,  that  if  not  kept  under 
would  quickly  devastate  our  fields. 
These  ten  species  consist  of  four  mice, 
three  voles,  and  three  shrews.  In- 
dividually, so  tiny  are  these  that  any 
one  species  could  comfortably  curl 
itself  up  in  the  divided  shell  of  a 
chestnut.  But  farmers  well  know 
that  if  these  are  small  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  Now  that  the 
corn-crops  are  cut,  and  the  hay  housed, 
the  field-vole  and  the  meadow-mouse 
are  deprived  of  their  summer  shelter. 
Of  this  the  Barn-Owl  is  perfectly  aware, 
and  at  evening  he  may  be  seen  sweep- 
ing low  over  the  meadows,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour, — with  what 
results  we  have  already  seen. 

Much  unnatural  history  has  been 
written  of  Owls,  and  unfortunately 
most  people  take  their  ideas  of  them 
from  the  poets.  The  Owl  is  not 
moping,  nor  melancholy ;  he  is  neither 
grave  monk,  nor  anchorite,  nor  pil- 
lared saint.  Poets  write  by  day,  and 
Owls  fly  by  night,  and,  doubtless,  Mr. 
Gray  and  his  school  took  their  opinion 
of  Owls  from  staring  at  stuffed  speci- 
mens in  glass  cases,  or  at  the  living 
birds  surprised  in  the  full  light  of 
day,  when  they  will  be  s«en  blinking, 
nodding,  and  hissing  at  each  other 
very  unlike  representatives  of  Minerva. 
Christopher  North  is  the  only  writer 
who  has  done  justice  to  Owls  ;  or  jus- 
tice to  the  poets,  for  the  matter  of 


that,  by  his  denunciation  of  their 
epithets  and  false  images.  He  knew 
well  that  the  White  Owl  never  mopes, 
but  holds  its  revels  through  the  live- 
long night  when  all  else  is  hushed 
and  still.  Most  birds  are  stoics  com- 
pared to  Owls,  and  those  who  cultivate 
their  acquaintance  know  that  they 
have  no  time  wherein  to  make  their 
poetical  complaints  to  the  moon.  Poets 
should  not  meddle  with  Owls.  Shake- 
speare and  Wordsworth  alone  have 
understood  them  ;  by  all  else  they  have 
been  scandalously  libelled  from  Virgil 
to  the  Poet  Close. 

The  Barn-Owl,  when  she  has  young, 
brings  to  her  nest  a  mouse  about  every 
twelve  minutes  ;  and,  as  she  is  actively 
employed  both  at  evening  and  dawn, 
and  as  male  and  female  hunt,  forty 
mice  a  day  is  the  lowest  computation 
we  can  make.  How  soft  is  the  plumage 
of  the  Owl,  and  how  noiseless  her 
flight !  Watch  her  as  she  floats  past 
the  ivy  tod,  down  by  the  ricks,  and 
silently  over  the  old  wood  ;  then  away 
over  the  meadows,  through  the  open 
door,  and  out  of  the  loop-hole  of  the 
barn,  round  the  lichened  tower,  and 
along  the  course  of  the  brook.  Pre- 
sently she  returns  to  her  four  downy 
young,  with  a  mouse  in  one  claw  and 
a  vole  in  the  other,  soon  to  be  ripped 
up,  torn,  and  eaten  by  the  greedy, 
snapping  imps.  The  young  and  eggs 
are  found  in  the  same  nest.  If  you 
would  see  the  mid-day  siesta  of  these 
birds,  climb  up  into  some  hay-mow. 
There  in  an  angle  of  the  beam  you 
will  see  their  owlships,  snoring  and 
blinking  wide  their  great  round  eyes  ; 
their  duet  is  the  most  unearthly,  ridi- 
culous, grave  noise  conceivable,  like 
nothing  else  you  ever  heard.  Here 
they  will  stay  all  day,  digesting  the 
mice  with  which  they  have  gorged 
themselves,  until  twilight,  when  they 
again  issue  forth  upon  their  madcap 
revels.  This  clever  mouser,  then,  has 
a  strong  claim  to  our  protection ;  so 
let  not  idle  superstition  further  its 
destruction. 
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THE   STORY   OF   A   SCOTCH    FAMILY,   SEVENTY   YEARS   AGO. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THIS  was  one  of  the  days  when  Mrs. 
Douglas  thought  she  felt  a  little  better, 
and  certainly  knew  it  was  very  dull  in 
her  bedroom,  where  it  was  not  possible 
to  keep  even  Kirsteen  stationary  all 
day,  so  she  had  ventured  to  come  down 
stairs  after  the  heavy  midday  dinner 
which  filled  the  house  with  odours. 
A  little  broth,  served  with  what  was 
considered  great  delicacy  in  Drumcarro 
in  a  china  dish  on  a  white  napkin,  had 
sufficed  for  her  small  appetite  ;  and 
when  everything  was  still  in  the  house, 
in  partial  somnolence  after  the  meal,  she 
had  been  brought  to  the  parlour  with 
all  her  shawls  and  cushions,  and  es- 
tablished by  the  fire.  The  news  of 
the  great  ball  at  the  Castle  which  had 
moved  Marg'ret  to  the  desperate  step 
she  had  just  taken  had  its  effect  in  the 
parlour  too.  Kirsteen  who  had  said 
at  first  proudly,  "What  am  I  heeding?" 
had  notwithstanding  everything  begun 
to  wake  up  a  little  to  the  more 
usual  sensations  of  a  girl  of  twenty 
when  any  great  event  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  about  to  take  place.  It  would 
be  bonny  to  see — it  would  be  fine  just 
for  once  to  be  in  grand  company  like 
the  old  Douglases  her  forbears,  and  to 
see  how  the  lords  and  ladies  behaved 
themselves,  if  they  were  really  so 
different  from  common  folk.  And 
then  Kirsteen  began  to  think  of  the 
music  and  the  sound  of  the  dancers' 
feet  upon  the  floor,  in  spite  of  herself — 
and  the  imaginary  strains  went  to  her 
head.  She  was  caught  in  the  measure 
of  her  dreams,  swaying  a  little  in- 
voluntarily to  keep  time,  and  interject- 
ing a  real  step,  a  dozen  nimble 
twinklings  of  her  feet  in  their  strong 
country  shoes  as  she  went  across  the 
room  to  fetch  a  new  clew  for  her 
mother's  knitting. 


"What's  that  you're  doing, Kirsteen, 
to  shake  the  whole  place  1"  said  Mrs. 
Douglas. 

"  Oh,  it's  just  nothing,  mother." 
"She's  practising   her  steps,"    said 
Mary,  "  for  the  grand  ball." 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  Mrs.  Douglas 
said.  "  How  well  I  know  by  myself  ! 
Many's  the  time  I've  danced  about  the 
house  so  that  nothing  would  keep  me 
still — but  ye  see  what  it  all  comes 
to.  It's  just  vanity  and  maybe  worse 
than  vanity — and  fades  away  like  the 
morning  dew." 

"  But,  mother,"  said  Kirsteen,  "  it 
was  not  your  dancing  nor  the  plea- 
sure you've  had  that  made  you  ill  ; 
so  we  cannot  say  that's  what  it  comes 
to." 

"  Pleasure  !"  said  her  mother.  "  It's 
very  little  pleasure  I  have  had  in  my 
life  since  I  marriet  your  father  and 
came  to  this  quiet  place.  Na,  na,  it's  no 
pleasure — I  was  very  light-hearted  in 
my  nature  though  you  would  not  think 
it.  But  that's  a  thing  that  cannot 
last." 

"  But  you  had  it,  mother,"  said  Mary, 
"  even  if  it  was  short.  There  was  that 
ball  you  went  to  when  you  were  six- 
teen, and  the  spangled  muslin  you  had 
on,  and  the  officer  that  tore  it  with 
his  spurs." 

Mrs.  Douglas's  eyes  lit  up  with  a 
faint  reflection  of  bygone  fire.  "  Eh, 
that  spangled  muslin,"  she  said,  "I'll 
never  forget  it,  and  what  they  all  said 
to  me  when  I  came  home.  It  was  not 
like  the  grand  gowns  that  are  the 
fashion  now.  It  was  one  of  the  last 
of  the  old  mode  before  those  awfu' 
doings  at  the  French  Revolution  that 
changed  everything.  My  mother  wore 
a  hoop  under  her  gown  standing  out 
round  her  like  a  cart-wheel.  I  was 
not  old  enough  for  that ;  but  there 
was  enough  muslin  in  my  petticoat  to 
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have  made  three  of  these  bit  skimpit 
things." 

"  I  just  wish,"  said  Mary  with  a 
sigh,  "that  we  had  it  now." 

"  It  would  be  clean  out  of  the  fash- 
ion if  ye  had  it ;  and  what  would  ye 
do  with  a  spangled  muslin  here  ?  Ye 
must  have  parties  to  go  to,  before  ye 
have  any  need  for  fine  cla'es." 

Mary  breathed  again  that  profound 
sigh.  '•'  There's  the  ball  at  the  Castle," 
she  said. 

"  Lord  keep  us  !  "  cried  her  mother. 
"  Your  faither  would  take  our  heads  off 
our  shoulders  if  ye  breathed  a  word  of 
that." 

"  But  they  say  the  whole  country's 
going,"  said  Kirsteen  ;  "  it's  like  as  if 
we  were  just  nobody  to  be  always  held 
back." 

"  Your  father  thinks  of  nothing  but 
the  boys,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  with  a 
feeble  wail;  "it's  aye  for  them  he's 
planning.  Ye'll  bring  nothing  in,  he 
says,  and  he'll  have  you  take  little 
out." 

There  was  a  pause  after  this — in- 
dignation was  strong  in  Kirsteen' s 
heart,  but  there  was  also  a  natural 
piety  which  arrested  her  speech.  The 
injustice,  the  humiliation  and  hard 
bondage  of  the  iron  rule  under  which 
she  had  been  brought  up,  but  which 
she  had  only  now  begun  to  look  upon 
as  anything  more  than  the  rule  of 
nature,  was  what  was  uppermost  in 
her  thoughts.  Mary's  mind  was  not 
speculative.  She  did  not  consider 
humiliation  or  injustice.  The  prac- 
tical affected  her  more,  which  no  doubt 
was  in  every  way  a  more  potent  argu- 
ment. "  I  just  wonder,"  she  said, 
"that  he  has  not  more  sense — for  if 
we  were  away  altogether  we  would 
take  nothing  out — and  that  cannot 
be  if  nobody  knows  that  we  are 
here." 

"Your  father's  a  strange  man," 
said  Mrs.  Douglas.  "  You're  old 
enough  to  see  that  for  yourselves. 
When  there  are  men  coming  about  a 
house,  there's  more  expense.  Many's 
the  dinner  he  got  off  my  father's  table 
before  he  married  me — and  to  have 


your  lads  about  the  house  would  never 
please  him.  Many  is  the  thought  I 
take  about  it  when  ye  think  I  have 
nothing  in  my  head  but  my  own  trouble. 
He  would  never  put  up  with  your  lads 
about  the  house." 

"  Mother  !  "  cried  Kirsteeu,  with 
indignation,  "  we  are  not  servant 
lasses  with  men  coming  courting. 
Who  would  dare  to  speak  like  that 
of  us  ? " 

Mary  laughed  a  little  over  her  work. 
She  was  darning  the  stockings  of  the 
household,  with  a  large  basket  before 
her,  and  her  hand  and  arm  buried  in 
a  large  leg  of  grey-blue  worsted.  She 
did  not  blush  as  Kirsteen  did,  but  with 
a  little  simper  accepted  her  mother's 
suggestion.  "  If  we  are  ever  to  get 
away  from  here,  there  will  have  to  be 
lads  about  the  house,"  she  said,  with 
practical  wisdom  ;  "  if  we're  not  to  do 
it  Anne's  way." 

"  Lord  bless  us,  what  are  you  say- 
ing 1  If  your  father  heard  you,  he 
would  turn  us  all  to  the  door,"  said 
Mrs.  Douglas,  in  dismay.  "  I've  pro- 
mised him  on  my  bended  knees  I  will 
never  name  the  name  of  that — poor 
thing,  poor  thing,"  the  mother  cried 
suddenly,  with  a  change  of  voice,  fall- 
ing into  trembling  and  tears. 

"  I've  heard  she  was  real  well  off," 
said  Mary,  "  and  a  good  man,  and  two 
servant  maids  keepit  for  her.  And 
it's  just  an  old  fashion  thinking  so 
much  of  your  family.  The  old  Doug- 
lases might  be  fine  folk,  but  what  did 
they  ever  do  for  us?  " 

"  Mary !  hold  your  peace,"  cried 
Kirsteen,  flaming  with  scorn  and 
wrath.  "  Would  ye  deny  your  good 
blood,  and  a  grand  race  that  were  as 
good  as  kings  in  their  day?  And  what 
have  we  to  stand  upon  if  it's  not 
them  ?  We  would  be  no  more  than 
common  folk." 

The  conviction  of  Kirsteen's  indig- 
nant tones,  the  disdainful  certainty  of 
being,  on  the  natural  elevation  of  that 
grand  race,  something  very  different 
from  common  folk,  overawed  the  less 
convinced  and  less  visionary  pair.  Mrs. 
Douglas  continued  to  weep,  silently 
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rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  while  Mary 
made  what  explanations  she  could  to 
her  fiery  assailant. 

"  I  was  meaning  nothing,"  she  said, 
"but  just  that  they're  all  dead  and 
gone,  and  their  grandeur  with  them. 
And  the  fashion's  aye  changing,  and 
folk  that  have  plenty  are  more  thought 
upon  than  them  that  have  nothing, 
whatever  may  be  their  name." 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Kirsteen,  "  if 
we  had  my  mother's  old  gown  to  cut 
down  for  you  and  me,  or  even  new 
gowns  fresh  from  the  shop — do  you 
think  we  would  be  asked  to  the  Castle 
or  any  other  place  if  it  were  not  for 
the  old  Douglases  that  ye  jeer  at  ?  It's 
not  a  spangled  muslin  but  an  old  name 
that  will  carry  us  there." 

"There's  something  in  that,"  said 
Mary,  cowed  a  little.  "  But,"  she  added 
with  a  sigh,  "  as  we're  not  going  it's 
no  thanks  to  them  nor  any  person. 
When  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
going  to  the  ball  we'll  be  sitting  with 
our  seams  with  one  candle  between 
us.  And  we  may  just  spend  our 
lives  so,  for  anything  I  can  see — and 
the  old  Douglases  will  never  fash  their 
heads." 

"Lord  bless  us  !  there's  your  father ! " 
cried  Mrs.  Douglas  with  a  start,  hastily 
drying  her  eyes.  Her  ear  was  keener 
for  that  alarming  sound  than  the  girls', 
who  were  caught  almost  in  the  midst 
of  their  talk.  The  Laird  came  in,  push- 
ing open  the  door  with  a  violent  swing 
which  was  like  a  gale  of  wind,  and  the 
suspicious  silence  that  succeeded  his 
entrance,  his  wife  having  recourse  to 
her  knitting  in  sudden  desperation, 
and  the  daughters  bending  over  their 
various  tasks  with  devotion,  betrayed 
in  a  moment  what  they  desired  to  hide 
from  his  jealous  eye. 

"  What  were  ye  colleaguing  and 
planning,  laying  your  heads  together 
— that  you're  all  so  still  when  I  come 
in?" 

"  We  were  planning  nothing,  Neil, 
just  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas, 
eagerly.  "I  was  telling  the  bairns 
a  bit  of  an  auld  story — just  to  pass 
the  time." 


"They'll  pass  the  time  better  doing 
their  work,"  said  their  father.  He 
came  first  to  the  fireside  round  which 
they  were  sitting,  and  stared  into  the 
glowing  peat  with  eyes  almost  as  red  : 
then  he  strode  towards  the  only  win- 
dow, and  stood  there  shutting  out  the 
light  with  his  back  towards  them. 
There  was  not  too  much  light  at  any 
time  from  that  narrow  and  primitive 
opening,  and  his  solid  person  filled  it 
up  almost  entirely.  Kirsteen  laid  down 
her  work  upon  her  lap.  It  was  of  a 
finer  kind  than  Mary's,  being  no  less 
than  the  hemming  of  the  frills  of 
Drumcarro's  shirts,  about  which  he 
was  very  particular.  He  had  certain 
aristocratic  habits,  if  not  much  luxury, 
and  the  fineness  of  his  linen  was  one 
of  these.  Kirsteen' s  hemming  was 
almost  invisible,  so  small  were  the 
stitches  and  the  thread  so  delicate. 
She  was  accomplished  with  her  needle 
according  to  the  formula  of  that  day. 

"  Drumcarro,"  said  his  wife  timidly 
after  a  few  minutes  of  this  eclipse, 
"  I  am  not  wanting  to  disturb  ye — 
but  Kirsteen  cannot  see  to  do  her 
work — it's  little  matter  for  Mary  and 
me." 

"What  ails  Kirsteen  that  she  cannot 
do  her  work  ]  "  he  said  roughly,  turn- 
ing round  but  keeping  his  position. 
"Kirsteen  here  and  Kirsteen  there,  I'm 
sick  of  the  name  of  her.  She's  making 
some  cursed  nonsense  I'll  be  bound 
for  her  ain  back." 

"  It's  for  your  breast,  father,"  said 
Kirsteen ;  "  but  I'll  stop  if  you  like, 
and  put  it  by." 

He  eyed  her  for  a  moment  with 
sullen  opposition,  then  stepped  away 
from  the  window  without  a  word.  He 
had  an  uneasy  sensation  that  when 
Kirsteen  was  his  opponent  the  case 
did  not  always  go  his  way.  "  A  great 
deal  ye  care,  any  of  ye,  for  me  and 
my  wishes,"  he  said.  "Who  was  it 
sent  that  deevil  of  a  woman  to  my  own 
business-room,  where,  if  any  place,  a 
man  may  expect  to  be  left  in  peace  ? 
No  to  disturb  me !  Ye  would  disturb 
me  if  I  was  on  my  deathbed  for  any 
confounded  nonsense  of  your  ain." 
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"  I  am  sure,  Drumcarro,"  his  wife 
replied  beginning  to  cry. 

"  Sure — you're  sure  of  nothing  but 
what  she  tells  ye.  If  it  were  not  for 
one  thing  more  than  another  I  would 
turn  her  out  of  my  house." 

"  Dinna  do  that — oh,  dinna  do  that, 
if  it's  Marg'ret  you're  meaning,"  cried 
Mrs.  Douglas,  clasping  her  hands. 
"  She's  just  a  stand-by  for  everything 
about  the  place,  and  the  best  cook  that 
ever  was — and  thinks  of  your  interest, 
Drumcarro,  though  maybe  ye  will  not 
believe  it,  far  above  her  own.  And  if 
you  take  away  Marg'ret  I'll  just  lie 
down  and  die — for  there  will  be  no 
comfort  more." 

"  You're  very  keen  to  die — in  words ; 
but  I  never  see  any  signs  in  you  of 
keeping  to  it,"  he  said  ;  then  drawing 
forward  a  chair  to  the  fire,  pushing 
against  Kirsteen,  who  drew  back  hur- 
riedly, he  threw  himself  down  in  it,  in 
the  midst  of  the  women  who  moved 
their  seats  hastily  on  either  side  to 
give  him  room.  ""What's  this,"  he 
said,  "  about  some  nonsense  down  at 
the  Castle  that  is  turning  all  your 
silly  heads?  and  what  does  it  mean1?" 

Mrs.  Douglas  was  too  frightened  to 
speak,  and  as  for  Kirsteen  she  was 
very  little  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  milder  frame  of  mind  in  which 
her  father  seemed  to  be  to  wheedle  or 
persuade  him  into  a  consent. 

It  was  Mary  who  profited  by  the 
unusual  opportunity.  "  It's  just  the 
ball,  father — that  the  Duke  gives 
when  he  comes  home." 

"  The  Duke,"  said  he.  "  The  Duke 
is  as  auld  a  man  as  I  am,  and  balls  or 
any  other  foolishness,  honest  man,  I 
reckon  they're  but  little  in  his  way." 

"  He  does  not  do  it  for  himself, 
father — there's  the  young  lords  and 
ladies  that  like  a  little  diversion. 
And  all  the  folk  besides  from  far  and 
near — that  are  good  enough,"  Mary 
said  adroitly.  "  There  are  some  that 
say  he's  too  particular  and  keeps 
many  out/' 

"Nobody  can  be  too  particular,  if 
he's  a  duke  or  if  he's  a  commoner," 
said  Mr.  Douglas.  "  A  good  pedigree 


is  just  your  only  safeguard — and  not 
always  that,"  he  added  after  a.  mo- 
ment, looking  at  her  steadily.  "  You'll 
be  one  that  likes  a  little  diversion 
too?" 

"  And  that  I  am,  father,"  said  Mary, 
suddenly  grown  into  the  boldest  of  the 
party,  exhilarated  and  stimulated,  she 
could  scarcely  tell  how,  by  a  sentiment 
of  success  that  seemed  to  have  got  into 
the  air.  Mrs.  Douglas  here  interposed, 
anxious  apparently  lest  her  daughter 
should  go  too  far. 

"  No  beyond  measure,  Drumcarro — 
just  in  reason,  as  once  I  liked  it  well 
myself." 

"  You,"  said  Drumcarro  hastily,  "  ye 
were  never  an  example.  Let  them 
speak  for  themselves.  I've  heard  all 
the  story  from  beginning  to  end. 
They're  weary  of  their  life  here,  and 
they  think  if  they  went  to  this  folly, 
they  might  maybe  each  get  a  man  to 
deliver  them." 

"  Father  !  "  cried  Kirsteen  springing 
to  her  feet,  with  blazing  eyes.  To  her 
who  knew  better,  who  had  not  only 
the  pride  of  her  young  womanhood  to 
make  that  suggestion  terrible,  but  the 
secret  in  her  heart  which  made  it 
blasphemy — there  was  something  in- 
tolerable in  the  words  and  laugh  and 
jibe,  which  roused  her  mother  to  a 
wondering  and  tremulous  confidence, 
and  made  Mary's  heart  bound  with 
anticipated  delight.  But  no  notice 
was  taken  of  Kirsteen's  outcry.  The 
Laird's  harsh  laugh  drew  forth  a  tre- 
mulous accompaniment,  which  was 
half  nervous  astonishment  and  half 
a  desire  to  please  him,  from  his  more 
subservient  womankind. 

"  Well,  Drumcarro,"  said  his  wife 
timidly,  "it  would  just  be  the  course 
of  nature ;  and  I'm  sure  if  it  was  men 
that  would  make  them  happy,  it's  no 
me  that  would  ever  say  them  nay." 

"  You  !  "  said  her  husband  again. 
"  Ye  would  not  say  nay  to  a  goose  if 
ye  saw  him  waddlin'  ben.  It's  not  to 
your  judgment  I'm  meaning  to  trust. 
What's  Kirsteen  after  there,  with  her 
red  head  and  her  e'en  on  fire?  Sit 
down  on  your  chair  and  keep  silent  if 
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ye  have  nothing  pleasant  to  say.  I'm 
not  a  man  for  weirdless  nonsense  and 
promiscuous  dancing  and  good  money 
thrown  away  on  idle  feasts  and  use- 
less claes.  But  if  there's  a  serious 
meaning  at  the  bottom  of  it,  that's 
just  another  matter.  Eelen,  I  sup- 
pose that's  in  all  the  folly  of  the 
place,  and  well  known  to  the  Duke 
and  his  family,  as  she  has  a  good  right 
to  be  from  her  name,  will  understand 
all  about  it,  and  how  to  put  them 
forth  and  set  them  out  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  must  be  well  done,  if 
it's  done  at  all." 

"  There's  a  great  many  things  that 
they  will  want,  Drumcarro ;  none  of 
mine  are  fit  to  wear,  and  the  fashions 
all  changed  since  my  time.  They  will 
want " 

"Oh,  mother,  not  half  what  you 
think ;  I've  my  cairngorms  that  Aunt 
Mary  left  me.  And  Kirsteen,  she  has 
a  very  white  skin  that  needs  nothing. 
It's  just  a  piece  of  muslin  for  our 
gowns " 

"  Eh  me,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  "  when 
I  mind  all  my  bonny  dyes,  and  my 
pearlins  and  ribbons,  and  high-heeled 
.shoes,  and  my  fan  as  long  as  your 
arm ;  and  washes  for  my  skin  and 
cushions  for  my  hair !  "  She  sat  up 
in  her  chair  forgetting  her  weakness, 
a  colour  rising  in  her  pale  cheeks,  her 
spirit  rising  to  the  unaccustomed  de- 
lightful anticipation  which  was  half 
regret  and  recollection,  so  that  for 
once  in  her  life  she  forgot  her  hus- 
band and  escaped  from  his  power. 
"Ah!"  she  exclaimed  again  with  a 
little  'outcry  of  pain,  "  if  I  had  but 
thought  upon  the  time  I  might  have 
lasses  of  my  ain  and  keepit  them  for 
nay  bairns — 

"Ye  may  make  yourself  easy  on 
that  point,"  paid  Drumcarro,  pushing 
back  the  chair  he  had  taken,  "  for  ye 
never  had  a  thing  but  was  rubbish, 
nothing  fit  for  a  daughter  of  mine." 

"  It's  not  the  case,  it's  not  the 
case,"  said  the  poor  lady  touched  in  the 
tenderest  point.  "I  had  my  mother's 
garnets,  as  bonny  a  set  as  ever  was 
seen,  and  I  had  a  brooch  with  a  real 


diamant  inside  it,  and  a  pearl  pin — 
and — oh,  I'm  no  meaning  to  say  a 
word  to  blame  your  father,  but  what 
do  men  ken  of  such  things  ?  And  it's 
not  the  case  !  It's  not  the  case  !  Ye're 
not  to  believe  him,"  she  said  with  a 
feverish  flush  upon  her  cheeks. 

"  Bits  of  red  glass  and  bits  of  white, 
and  a  small  paste  head  on  the  end  of 
a  brass  preen,"  said  Drumcarro  with 
a  mocking  laugh. 

"  Father,  let  her  be,"  cried  Kirsteen. 
"  I'll  not  have  her  crossed,  my  bonny 
Minnie,  not  for  all  the  balls  that  ever 
were." 

"  You'll  not  have  her  crossed ! 
You're  a  bonny  one  to  lift  your  face  to 
your  father.  If  you  say  another  word 
ye  shall  not  go." 

"  I  care  not  if  I  should  never  go — I 
will  not  have  my  mother  vexed,  not 
for  the  Duke  nor  the  Castle  nor  a' 
Scotland,"  cried  Kirsteen  with  fire 
gleaming  in  her  hazel  eyes. 

"  Oh,  ye  fool,  ye  fool !  and  him  for 
once  in  a  good  key,"  cried  Mary,  in 
her  sister's  ear. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MRS.  DOUGLAS  was  the  first  to  echo 
this  prudent  advice  when  after  she 
had  wept  away  the  sting  of  that 
atrocious  accusation  and  minutely 
described  her  "bonny  dyes",  (her 
pretty  things)  to  her  children  who 
indeed  had  heard  all  about  them  often, 
and  knew  the  pearl  pin  and  the  gar- 
nets by  heart,  and  had  been  comforted 
with  a  cup  of  tea,  she  came  to  herself. 
And  by  that  time  Kirsteen's  indigna- 
tion too  had  cooled,  and  thoughts  of 
the  heaven  of  the  Castle,  with  fine 
ladies  and  grand  gentlemen  pacing 
forth  as  in  the  ballads,  and  music 
playing  and  the  sound  of  the  dancers' 
feet,  began  to  buzz  in  her  young  head 
and  fill  it  with  longings.  If  he  had 
been  at  home  he  would  have  been 
there.  It  would  never  now  be  what  it 
might  have  been  had  it  happened 
before.  But  even  with  that  great  blank 
of  absence  Kirsteen  was  but  twenty, 
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and  her  heart  did  not  refuse  to  throb 
a  little  at  this  unthought  of,  unhoped 
for  prospect.  Just  to  see  it,  and  how- 
great  persons  behaved,  and  what  like 
the  world  was,  when  you  were  in  it, 
that  world  which  represents  itself  in 
so  many  different  ways  to  the  youth- 
ful imagination.  Kirsteen  felt  that 
at  the  Castle  she  would  see  it  in  all  its 
glory,  nothing  better  in  the  king's  own 
court — for  was  it  not  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Duke,  and  what  could  fancy  de- 
sire more  ?  She  would  need  no  further 
enlightenment  or  experience  of  the 
aspect  of  society,  and  what  it  was  and 
how  it  looked,  than  she  could  get 
there.  This  was  the  Highland  girl's 
devout  belief ;  Vedi  Napoli  e  poi  morire  ; 
earth  could  not  have  anything  to 
show  more  fair. 

Marg'ret  would  have  been  more 
than  a  woman  had  she  not  been  all- 
glorious  over  this  event.  "  I  just 
daured  him  to  do  it,"  she  said,  "  to  let 
the  occasion  pass  by  and  nane  of  his 
daughters  seen,  and  a'  their  chances 
lost."  "  Did  ye  speak  of  chances  for 
me  ?  "  cried  Kirsteen  in  youthful  fury. 
"Me  that  would  not  look  at  one  of 
them,  if  it  was  the  prince  out  of  the 
story  book.  Me  that — !  "  She  turned 
away  to  dash  a  hot  tear  from  her  daz- 
zling wet  eyes—"  me  that  am  waiting 
for  him  !  "  Kirsteen  said  in  her  heart. 
Her  faithful  champion  looked  at  her 
with  anxious  eyes.  "  If  she  would 
but  say  that's  what  she's  meaning," 
was  Marg'ret's  commentary.  "  Eh,  I 
wonder  if  that's  what  she's  meaning] 
but  when  neither  the  ane  nor  the  ither 
says  a  word  how  is  a  person  to  ken  ]  " 
It  slightly  overclouded  her  triumph 
to  think  that  perhaps  for  her  favourite 
the  chances  were  all  forestalled,  and 
even  that  trouble  might  come  out  of 
it  if  somebody  should  throw  the  hand- 
kerchief at  Kirsteen  whom  her  father 
approved.  The  cold  chill  of  such  an 
alarm  not  seldom  comes  across  the 
designer  of  future  events  when  all  has 
been  carefully  arranged  to  quicken  the 
action  of  Providence.  But  Marg'ret 
put  that  discouraging  alarm  hastily 
out  of  her  mind.  Right  or  wrong  it 


was  always  a  good  thing  that  her  nurs- 
lings should  see  the  world.  When  the 
roll  of  white  muslin  arrived  that  was 
to  make  the  famous  gowns,  and  when 
Miss  Macnab  (who  was  not  without 
claims  in  some  far-away  manner  to  be 
connected  with  a  family  in  as  near  as 
the  tenth  remove  from  the  Laird  of 
Macnab's  own  sovereign  race)  came 
over  with  her  little  valise,  and  her 
necessaire  full  of  pins  and  needles,  and 
was  put  into  the  best  room,  and  became 
for  the  time  the  centre  of  interest 
in  the  household — Marg'ret  could 
scarcely  contain  herself  for  pleasure. 
"  A'  the  hoose  "  with  the  exception  of 
the  boys,  who  at  this  stage  of  their  de- 
velopment counted  for  little,  snatched 
every  available  moment  to  look  in 
upon  Miss  Macnab — who  sat  in  state, 
with  a  large  table  covered  with  cut- 
tings, and  two  handmaids  at  least 
always  docile  beside  her,  running  up 
gores  or  laying  hems.  It  might  be 
thought  indeed  that  the  fashion  of 
that  time  required  no  great  amount  of 
labour  in  the  construction  of  two 
white  dresses  for  a  pair  of  girls.  But 
Miss  Macnab  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
She  did  not  know  indeed  the  amount 
of  draping  and  arranging,  the  skill  of 
the  artist  in  the  fine  hanging  of  folded 
stuffs,  or  even  the  multitudinous 
fiouncings  of  an  intermediate  age  into 
which  the  art  of  dress  was  to  progress. 
The  fashions  of  1814  look  like  sim- 
plicity itself;  the  long,  straight,  narrow 
skirt,  the  short  waist,  the  infantile 
sleeves,  would  seem  to  demand  little 
material  and  less  trouble  for  their  sim- 
ple arrangement.  But  no  doubt  this 
was  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality, 
and  the  mind  of  the  artist  is  always 
the  same  whatever  his  materials  may 
be.  Miss  Macnab  kept  the  young 
ladies  under  hand  for  hours  fitting 
every  line — not  folds,  for  folds  there 
were  none — so  that  the  skirt  might 
cling  sufficiently  without  affording  too 
distinct  a  revelation  of  the  limbs  be- 
neath, an  art  perhaps  as  difficult  as 
any  of  the  more  modern  contrivances. 
Mary  stood  like  a  statue  under  the 
dressmaker's  hands.  She  was  never 
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weary ;  so  long  as  there  was  a  pleat  or 
seam  that  needed  correction,  a  pinch 
too  little  here,  a  fulness  too  much 
there,  she  was  always  ready.  The 
white  gown  was  moulded  upon  her 
with  something  like  a  sculptor's  art. 
Miss  Macnab  with  her  mouth  full  of 
pins,  and  her  fingers  seamed  with  work, 
pinned  and  pulled,  and  stretched  out 
and  drew  in  with  endless  perseverance. 
She  was  an  artist  in  her  way.  It  was 
terrible  to  her,  as  a  mistake  on  the 
field  of  battle  to  a  general,  to  send 
forth  into  the  world  a  gown  that  did 
not  fit,  a  pucker  or  a  twist  in  any  gar- 
ment she  made.  There  are  no  Miss 
Macnabs  nowadays,  domestic  professors 
of  the  most  primitive  yet  everlasting 
of  arts.  The  trouble  she  took  over  her 
composition  would  tire  out  a  whole 
.generation  of  needlewomen,  and  few 
girls  even  for  a  first  ball  would  stand 
like  Mary  to  be  manipulated.  And 
there  is  no  such  muslin  now  as  the  fine 
and  fairy  web,  like  the  most  delicate 
lawn,  which  was  the  material  of  those 
wonderful  gowns,  and  little  workman- 
ship so  delicate  as  that  which  put 
together  the  long  seams,  and  made 
invisible  hems  round  the  scanty  but 
•elaborate  robe.  Kirsteen,  who  was  not 
so  patient  as  her  sister,  looked  on  with 
a  mixture  of  contempt  and  admiration. 
It  did  not,  to  her  young  mind  and 
thoughts  occupied  with  a  hundred 
varying  interests,  seem  possible  at 
first  to  give  up  all  that  time  to  the 
perfection  even  of  a  ball-dress.  But 
presently  the  old  seamstress  with  her 
devotion  to  her  art  began  to  impress 
the  open-minded  girl.  It  was  not  a 
very  rich  living  which  Miss  Macnab 
•derived  from  all  this  labour  and  care. 
To  see  her  kneeling  upon  her  rheu- 
matic knees,  directing  the  easy  fall 
•of  the  soft  muslin  line  to  the  foot 
which  ought  to  peep  from  underneath 
without  deranging  the  exactness  of 
the  delicate  hem,  was  a  wonder  to  be- 
hold. A  rivulet  of  pins  ran  down  the 
>eam,  and  Miss  Macnab's  face  was 
grave  and  careful  as  if  the  destinies  of 
a  kingdom  were  upon  that  muslin 
line. 


"  What  trouble  you  are  taking  !  " 
cried  Kirsteen.  "  And  it's  not  as  if  it 
were  silk  or  velvet  but  just  a  muslin 
gown." 

Miss  Macnab  looked  up  from  where 
she  knelt  by  Mary's  knee.  She  had 
to  take  the  pins  out  of  her  mouth 
before  she  could  speak,  which  was  in- 
convenient, for  no  pincushion  is  ever 
so  handy.  "  Missie,"  she  said,  "  my 
dear,  ye  just  show  your  ignorance  :  for 
there's  nothing  so  hard  to  take  a  good 
set  as  a  fine  muslin  ;  and  the  maist 
difficult  is  aye  the  maist  particular,  as 
ye  would  soon  learn  if  ye  gave 
yoursel'  to  ainy  airt." 

Kirsteen,  who  knew  very  little  of 
any  art,  but  thought  it  meant  painting 
pictures,  here  gave  vent,  to  her  own 
shame  afterwards,  to  a  little  laugh, 
and  said  hastily,  "  I  would  just  set  it 
straight  and  sew  it  up  again  if  it  was 
me." 

"  I  have  no  objection  that  ye  should 
try,"  said  Miss  Macnab,  rising  from 
her  knees,  "  it's  aye  the  best  lesson. 
When  I  was  in  a  lairger  way  of 
business,  with  young  ones  working 
under  me,  I  aye  let  them  try  their  ain 
way  ;  and  maistly  I  found  they  were 
well  content  after  to  turn  to  mine — 
that  is  if  they  were  worth  the 
learning,"  she  added  composedly  ; 
"there  are  many  that  are  just  a  waste 
of  time  and  pains." 

"  And  these  are  the  ones  that  take 
their  own  way  1  But  if  I  were  to  take 
mine  I  would  never  yield,  I  would 
make  it  answer,"  said  Kirsteen.  She 
added  with  a  blush,  "  I  just  cannot 
think  enough  of  all  your  trouble  and 
the  pains  ye  take." 

Miss  Macnab  gave  the  blushing  girl 
a  friendly  look.  She  had  again  her 
mouth  full,  so  that  speech  was  im- 
possible, but  she  nodded  kindly  and 
with  dignity  in  return  for  this  little 
burst  of  approval  which  she  knew  to 
be  her  due ;  and  it  was  with  all  the 
confidence  of  conscious  merit  and  a 
benign  condescension  that  she  ex- 
pounded her  methods  afterwards.  "  If 
ye  dinna  get  the  skirt  to  fall  straight 
from  the  waist,  ye  will  never  mend  it 
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at  the  foot,"  she  said.  "  I  can  see 
you're  ane  that  can  comprehend  a 
principle,  my  bonny  missie.  Take  a' 
the  trouble  ye  can  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  end  will  come  right  of  itsel'.  A 
careless  start  means  a  double  vexation 
in  the  finish.  And  that  ye'll  find  to 
apply,"  said  this  mild  philosopher, "  to 
life  itsel'  as  well  as  to  the  dress- 
making, which  is  just  like  a'  the  airts 
I  ever  heard  tell  of,  a  kind  of  epitome 
of  life." 

Kirsteen  could  not  but  break  out 
into  a  laugh  again,  notwithstanding 
her  compunction,  at  the  dressmaker's 
high  yet  mild  pretension ;  but  she  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  while  Mary 
stood  and  gave  all  her  thoughts  to 
the  serious  subject  of  the  skirt  and 
how  it  would  hang.  "  I  just  pay  no 
attention  to  what  she's  saying,  but  I 
would  like  my  gown  to  hang  as  well 
as  any  there,  and  you  must  take 
trouble  for  that,"  was  Mary's  report 
afterwards  when  the  gown  was  found 
to  be  perfect.  And  what  with  these 
differing  motives  and  experiences  the 
workroom  was  the  opening  of  new 
interests  in  Drumcarro,  as  important 
as  even  the  ball  at  the  Castle.  The 
excitement  and  continued  interest 
made  the  greatest  improvement  in 
Mrs.  Douglas's  health,  who  came  and 
sat  in  Miss  Macnab's  room  and  gave 
a  hundred  directions  which  the  dress- 
maker received  blandly  but  paid  no 
attention  to.  Marg'ret  herself  was 
stirred  by  the  presence  of  the  artist. 
She  not  only  excelled  herself  in  the 
scones  she  made  for  Miss  Macnab's 
tea,  but  she  would  come  in  the  after- 
noon when  she  was  not  "  throng  "  and 
stand  with  her  hands  upon  each  side 
of  her  ample  waist  and  admire  the 
work  and  add  no  insignificant  part  to 
the  conversation,  discoursing  of  her 
own  sister,  Miss  Jean  Brown,  that 
was  in  a  very  large  way  of  business 
in  London,  having  gone  there  as  a 
lady's  maid  twenty  years  before.  The 
well  bom  Miss  Macnab  allowed  with 
a  condescending  wave  of  her  hand 
that  many  began  in  that  way.  "But 
my  opinion  is  that  it  wants  good  blood 


in  your  veins  and  a  leddy's  breeding 
before  you'll  ever  make  a>  gown  that 
will  set  off  a  leddy,"  she  said  to  the 
little  circle,  but  only,  not  to  hurt  her 
feelings,  after  Marg'ret  was  gone. 

While  these  proceedings  were  occu- 
pying all  his  family,  Drumcarro 
himself  proceeded  with  the  practical 
energy  which  hitherto  had  only  been 
exercised  on  behalf  of  his  sons  to 
arrange  for  his  daughters'  presentation 
to  the  world.  More  exciting  to  the 
county  than  a  first  drawing-room  of 
the  most  splendid  season  was  the  ball 
at  the  Castle  which  was  by  far  the 
finest  thing  that  many  of  the  Argyll- 
shire ladies  of  those  days  ever  saw. 
Even  among  those  who  like  the  family 
of  Drumcarro  owned  no  clan  allegiance 
to  the  Duke,  the  only  way  of  ap- 
proaching the  beau  monde,  the  great 
world  which  included  London  and  the 
court  as  well  as  the  Highlands  was  by 
his  means.  The  Duke  in  his  owu 
country  was  scarcely  second  to  the  far 
off  and  unknown  King  whose  throne 
was  shrouded  in  such  clouds  of  dismay 
and  trouble,  and  the  duchess  was  in 
all  but  name  a  far  more  splendid 
reality  than  the  old  and  peevish 
majesty,  without  beauty  or  prestige, 
who  sat  in  sullen  misery  at  Windsor. 
To  go  to  London,  or  even  to  Edinburgh, 
to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner's 
receptions  at  Holy  rood,  was  a  daring 
enterprise  that  nobody  dreamed  of; 
but  to  go  to  the  Castle  was  the  seal 
of  good  blood  and  breeding.  When 
he  had  got  this  notion  into  his  head 
Drumcarro  was  as  determined  upon  it 
as  the  fondest  father  could  have  been. 
The  girls  were  of  no  consequence,  but 
his  daughters  had  their  rights  with  the 
best,  and  he  would  not  have  the  family 
let  down  even  in  their  insignificant 
persons  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  powerful 
suggestion  of  relieving  himself  from 
further  responsibility  by  putting  them 
each  in  the  way  of  finding  "  a  man." 

He  made  his  appearance  accordingly 
one  afternoon  in  the  little  house  in- 
habited by  Miss  Eelen,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  that  lady.  It  was  a  very 
small,  gray  house,  standing  at  a  cor- 
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ner  of  the  village  street,  with  a  small 
garden  round  it,  presenting  a  curious 
blank  and  one-eyed  aspect,  from  the 
fact  that  every  window  that  could  be 
spared,  and  they  were  not  abundant 
to  start  with,  had  been  blocked  up  on 
account    of    the    window-tax.      Miss 
Eelen's   parlour   was   dark   in   conse- 
quence, though  it  had  originally  been 
very   bright,    with   a   corner  window 
towards  the  loch  and  the  quay  with 
all  its   fishing-boats.     This,  however, 
was  completely  built  up,  and  the  pros- 
pect  thus  confined  to  the  street  and 
the    merchant's    opposite  —  a     little 
huckster's  shop   in  which  everything 
was  sold  from  needles  to  ploughshares. 
Miss  Eelen  was  fond  of  this  window, 
it  was  so  cheerful ;  and  it  was  true 
that  nobody  could  escape  her  who  went 
to  Robert  Duncan's — the  children  who 
had  more  pennies  to  spend  than  was 
good  for  them,  or  the   servant   girls 
who  went  surreptitiously  with  bottles 
underneath  their  aprons.     Miss  Eelen 
kept  a  very  sharp  eye  upon  all  the 
movements  of  the  town,  but  even  she 
acknowledged    the    drowsiness     that 
comes  after  dinner,  and  sat  in  her  big 
chair   near   the   fire   with    her    back 
turned  to  the  window,  "her  stocking" 
in  her  lap,  and  her  eyes,  as  she  would 
have  described  it,  "gathering  straes", 
when  Mr.  Douglas  paid  her  that  visit. 
Her  cat  sat  on  a  footstool  on  the  other 
side,    majestically     curling     her     tail 
around  her  person,  and  winking  at  the 
fire  like  her  mistress.     The  peats  were 
burning  with  their  fervent  nameless 
glow,  and  comfort  was  diffused  over 
the  scene.     When  Drumcarro  came  in 
Miss  Eelen  started   and   instinctively 
put  up  her  hands  to  her  cap,  which  in 
these    circumstances    had    a   way   of 
getting  awry. 

"  Bless  me,  Drumcarro  !  is  this 
you]" 

"  It's  just  me,"  he  said. 

"  I  hope  they're  all  well  ? " 

"  Yery  well,  I'm  obliged  to  you.  I 
just  came  in  to  say  a  word  about — 
the  Castle—" 

"What  about  the  Castle?"  with 
astonished  eyes. 


"  I  was  meaning  this  nonsense  that's 
coming  on — the  ball,"  said  Mr.  Douglas, 
with  an  effort.  A  certain  shamefaced- 
ness  appeared  on  his  hard  countenance 
— something  like  a  blush,  if  that  were 
a  thing  possible  to  conceive. 

"  The  ball  ?  Bless  us  all !  have  ye 
taken  leave  of  your  senses,  Neil  ? " 

"Why  should  I  take  leave  of  my 
senses?  I'm  informed  that  the  haill 
country — everybody  that's  worth  call- 
ing gentry  will  be  going.  You're  hand 
and  glove  with  all  the  clanjamfry.  Is 
that  true  1 " 

"  Who  ye  may  mean  by  'clanjamfry' 
I  cannot  say.  If  ye  mean  that  his 
Grace  and  her  Grace  are  just  bye 
ordinary  pleasant,  and  the  young  lords 
and  ladies  aye  running  out  and  in — no 
for  what  I  have  to  give  them,  as  is 
easy  to  be  seen — " 

"  I'm  not  surprised,"  said  Drum- 
carro ;  "  one  of  the  old  Douglas  family 
before  the  attainder,  was  as  good  as 
any  one  of  their  new-fangled  dukes." 

"  He's  no'  a  new-fangled  duke,  as  you 
know  well ;  and  as  for  the  Douglas 
family,  it  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Ye  were  saying  ye  had  received  in- 
formation?" Miss  Eelen  divined  her 
kinsman's  errand,  though  it  surprised 
her,  but  she  would  not  help  him  out. 

"  Just  that,"  said  Drumcarro  ;  "  I 
hear  there's  none  left  out  that  are  of 
a  good  stock,  ^ow  I'm  not  a  man  for 
entertainment,  or  any  of  your  non- 
sense of  music  and  dancing,  nor  ever 
was.  I  have  had  too  much  to  do  in  my 
life.  But  I'm  told  it  will  be  a  slight 
to  the  name  if  there's  none  goes  from 
Drumcarro.  Ye  know  what  my  wife 
is — a  complaining  creature  with  no 
spirit  to  Siiy  what's  to  be  done,  or 
what's  not — " 

"Spirit!"  cried  Miss  Eelen,  "Na, 
she  never  had  the  spirit  to  stand  up  to 
the  like  of  you  ;  but,  my  word,  you 
would  soon  have  broken  it  if  she 
had." 

"I'm  not  here,"  said  Mr.  Douglas, 
"to  get  any  enlightenment  on  her 
character  or  mine.  I've  always  thought 
ye  a  sensible  woman,  Eelen,  even 
though  we  do  not  always  agree.  They 
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tell  me  it'll  be  like  a  scorn  put  upon 
Drumcarro  if  the  lasses  are  not  at 
this  ploy.  Confound  them  a'  and  their 
meddling,  and  the  fools  that  make 
feasts,  and  the  idiots  that  yammer  and 
talk !  I've  come  to  you  to  see  what 
you  think.  There  shall  come  no  scorn 
on  Drumcarro  while  I'm  to  the  fore." 

"  Well,  Neil,  if  you  ask  me,"  said 
Miss  Eelen,  "  I  would  have  taken  the 
first  word,  and  given  ye  my  opinion  if 
I  had  thought  it  would  be  of  any  use  ; 
but  it's  just  heaven's  truth  ;  and  fare- 
well to  the  credit  of  Drumcarro  when 
it's  kent  there  are  two  young  women, 
marriageable  and  at  an  age  to  come 
forward,  and  not  there.  It  is  just  the 
truth.  It  will  be  said — for  that  matter 
it  is  said  already — that  ye're  so  poor 
or  so  mean  that  ye  grudge  the  poor 
things  a  decent  gown,  and  keep  them 
out  of  every  chance.  I  would  not 
have  said  a  word  if  you  had  not  asked 
me,  but  that's  just  what  folk  say." 

Drumcarro  got  up  hastily  from  his 
chair  and  paced  about  the  room,  and 
he  swore  an  oath  or  two  below  his 
breath  that  relieved  his  feelings.  There 
was  a  great  deal  more  in  Miss  Eelen's 
«yes.  The  "  auld  slave-driver  "  knew 
that  his  name  did  not  stand  high 
among  his  peers,  and  his  imagination 
was  keen  enough  to  supply  the  details 
of  the  gossip  of  which  his  cousin  gave 
so  pleasant  a  summary.  "  Ye  may  tell 
them  then,"  he  said,  "  with  many 
thanks  to  you  for  your  candid  opinion, 
that  Drumcarro's  lasses,  when  he 
pleases,  can  just  show  with  the  best, 
and  that  I'll  thole  no  slight  to  my 
name,  any  more  than  I  would  were  I 
chief  of  this  whole  country  as  my  for- 
bears were.  And  that's  what  ye  can 
tell  your  gossips,  Eelen,  the  next  time 
ye  ask  them  to  a  dish  of  tea — no'  to 
say  you're  a  Douglas  yourself  and 
should  have  more  regard  for  your  own 
flesh  and  blood." 

"  Bless  me  !  "  cried  Miss  Eelen,  "  the 
man's  just  like  a  tempest,  up  in  a 
moment.  Na,  Drumcarro,  I  always 
gave  ye  credit  if  but  your  pride  was 
touched.  And  it's  just  what  I  would 
have  wished,  for  I  was  keen  for  a 


sight  of  the  ploy  mysel'  but  too  old  to 
go  for  my  own  pleasure.  You  will 
just  send  them  and  their  finery  over  to 
me  in  the  gig,  and  I'll  see  to  all  the 
rest.  Bless  me,  to  think  of  the  feeling 
that  comes  out  when  ye  least  expect  it. 
I  was  aye  convinced  that  if  once  your 
pride  was  touched.  And  who  knows 
what  may  come  of  it  ?  There's  plenty 
of  grand  visitors  at  the  Castle — a 
sight  of  them's  as  good  as  a  king's 
court." 

"  I  hope  a  man  will  come  of  it,  to 
one  or  the  other  of  them,"  Drumcarro 
said. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

MR.  DOUGLAS  himself  went  to  the 
ball  at  the  Castle.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  when  a  thing  is  to  be  done,  it  is 
never  so  well  done  as  when  you  do  it 
in  your  own  person,  and  like  most 
other  people  of  similar  sentiments,  he 
trusted  nobody.  Miss  Eelen  as  one  of 
the  race,  was  no  doubt  on  the  whole  in 
the  interests  of  the  family,  but  Drum- 
carro felt  that  even  she  was  not  to  be 
trusted  with  so  delicate  a  matter  as 
the  securing  of  "a  man  "  for  Mary  or 
Kirsteen.  It  was  better  that  he  should 
be  on  the  spot  himself  to  strike  when 
the  iron  was  hot,  and  let  no  oppor- 
tunity slip.  It  is  true  that  his  costume 
was  far  from  being  in  the  latest 
fashion  ;  but  to  this  he  was  supremely 
indifferent,  scarcely  taking  it  into  the 
most  cursory  consideration.  If  he 
went  in  sackcloth  he  would  no  less  be 
a  Douglas,  the  representative  of  the 
old  line  upon  whose  pedigree  there  was 
neither  shadow  nor  break.  He  was 
very  confident  that  he  could  not  appear 
anywhere  without  an  instant  recog- 
nition of  his  claims.  Those  of  tLe 
Duke  himself  were  in  no  way  superior  : 
that  potentate  was  richer,  he  had  the 
luck  to  have  always  been  on  the 
winning  side,  and  had  secured  titles 
and  honours  when  the  Douglases  had 
attainder  and  confiscation — but  Doug- 
las was  Douglas  when  the  Duke's 
first  forbear  was  but  a  paidling  lairdie 
with  not  a  dozen  men  to  his  name. 
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Such  at  least  was  the  conviction  of 
Drumcarro ;  and  he  marched  to  the 
Castle  in  his  one  pair  of  black  silk 
stockings — with  his  narrow  country 
notions  strangely  crossed  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  slave-driving  period,  with 
all  his  intense  narrow  personal  am- 
bitions and  grudges,  and  not  an  idea 
beyond  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
family — in  the  full  consciousness  of 
equality  (if  not  superiority)  to  the 
best  there,  the  statesman  Duke,  the 
great  landowners  and  personages  who 
l;ad  come  from  far  and  near.  Such  a 
conviction  sometimes  gives  great  noble- 
ness and  dignity  to  the  simple  mind, 
but  Drumcarro' s  pride  was  not  of  this 
elevating  kind.  It  made  him  shoulder 
his  way  to  the  front  with  rising  rage 
against  all  the  insignificant  crowd  that 
got  before  him,  jostle  as  he  might ;  it 
did  not  give  him  the  consolatory  assur- 
ance that  where  he  was,  there  must 
be  the  most  dignified  place.  It  must 
be  allowed,  however,  in  defence  of  his 
attitude  that  to  feel  yourself  thrust 
aside  into  a  crowd  of  nobodies  when 
you  know  your  place  to  be  with  the 
best,  is  trying.  Some  people  succeed 
in  bearing  it  with  a  smile,  but  the 
smile  is  seldom  warm  or  of  a  genial 
character.  And  Drumcarro,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  room,  struggling  to  get 
forward,  seeing  the  fine  company  at 
the  other  end,  and  invariably,  persist- 
ently, he  scarcely  knew  how,  put  back 
among  the  crowd,  was  not  capable  of 
that  superlative  amiability.  The  sur- 
prise of  it  partially  subdued  him  for  a 
time,  and  Miss  Eelen's  exertions,  who 
got  him  by  the  arm,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  him  hear  reason. 

"  Drumcarro  !  bless  the  man — can 
ye  not  be  content  where  ye  are  ?  Yon's 
just  the  visitors,  chiefly  from  England 
:md  foreign  parts — earls  and  dukes, 
and  such  like." 

"  Confound  the  earls  and  the  dukes  ! 
what's  their  titles  and  their  visitors  to 
me?  The  Douglases  have  held  then- 
own  and  more  for  as  many  hundred 
years " 

"  Whisht,  whisht,  for  mercy's  sake  ! 
Lord,  ye'll  have  all  the  folk  staring 
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as  if  we  were  some  ferly.  Everybody 
knows  who  the  Douglases  were ;  but 
man,  mind  the  way  of  the  world  that 
ye  are  just  as  much  affected  by  as  any 
person.  Riches  and  titles  take  the 
crown  of  the  causeway.  We  have  to 
put  up  with  it  whether  we  like  it  or 
no.  You're  fond  of  money  and  moneyed 
folk  yourself — 

"  Haud  your  f uilish  tongue,  ye  know 
nothing  about  it,"  said  Drumcarro. 
But  then  he  felt  that  he  had  gone  too 
far.  "I'm  so  used  to  my  wife  I  forget 
who  I'm  speaking  to.  You'll  excuse 
me,  Eelen? " 

-.  "  The  Lord  be  praised  I'm  not  your 
wife,"  said  Miss  Eelen  devoutly.  She 
added,  perceiving  a  vacant  chair  a  little 
higher  up  near  the  edge  of  the  privi- 
leged line,  "  I  see  my  harbour,  Drum- 
carro, and  there  I'll  go,  but  no  further ;" 
and  with  an  able  dive  through  the 
throng  and  long  experience  of  the  best 
methods,  managed  adroitly  to  settle 
herself  there.  She  caught  by  the  elbow 
as  she  made  her  dart  a  gentleman  who 
stood  by,  a  man  with  grey  hair  still 
dressed  in  a  black  silk  bag  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  which  was  no  longer  the 
mode.  "  Glendochart,"  she  said,  "one 
word.  I'm  wanting  your  help;  you 
were  always  on  the  Douglas'  side." 

"  Miss  Eelen  "  1  he  cried  with  a  little 
surprise,  turning  round.  He  was  a 
man  between  fifty  and  sixty,  with  a 
fresh  colour  and  gentle,  friendly  air, 
much  better  dressed  and  set  up  than 
Drumcarro,  but  yet  with  something  of 
the  look  of  a  man  more  accustomed  to 
the  hill-side  and  the  moor  than  to  the 
world. 

"For  gudesake  look  to  my  cousin 
Neil,  of  Drumcarro;  he's  just  like  a 
mad  bull  raging  to  be  in  the  front  of 
everything.  Auld  Earl  Douglas,  our 
great  forbear,  was  naething  to  him  for 
pride.  He  will  just  shame  us  all  be- 
fore the  Duke  and  Duchess  and  their 
grand  visitors,  if  some  one  will  not 
interfere." 

The  gentleman  thus  appealed  to 
turned  round  quickly  with  a  glance  at 
the  two  girls,  who  with  difficulty,  and 
a  little  breathless  and  blushing  with 
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excitement,  had  emerged  out  of  the 
crowd  behind  Miss  Eelen,  less  skilled 
in  making  their  way  than  she.  "  These 
young  ladies,"  he  said,  "  are  with  you  1 
they'll  be—" 

"  Just  Drumcarro's  daughters,  and 
the  first  time  they've  ever  been  seen 
out  of  their  own  house.  But  yonder's 
their  father  making  everybody  stand 
about.  For  ainy  sake,  Glendochart." 
"  I'll  do  your  bidding,  Miss  Eelen." 
The  girls  both  thought,  as  his  look 
dwelt  upon  them,  that  he  was  a  most 
kind  and  pleasant  old  gentleman,  and 
sighed  with  a  thought  that  life  would 
be  far  easier  and  everything  more 
practicable  if  their  father  was  but  such 
another.  But  alas,  that  was  past 
praying  for.  They  had  a  little  more 
space  now  that  they  had  gained  this 
comparative  haven  at  the  side  of  Miss 
Eelen's  chair  to  take  breath  and  look 
about  them,  and  shake  themselves  free 
of  the  crowd. 

The   muslin   gowns   had  been  very 
successful ;  the  skirts  fell  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  waistband  high  under 
their  arms  to  their  feet,   one  with  a 
little  edge  of  fine  white  embroidery, 
the  other  with  a  frill  scarcely  to  be 
called  a  flounce  round  the  foot.      The 
bodices  were  no  longer  than  a  baby's, 
cut  in  a  modest  round  with  a  little 
tucker  of  lace  against  the  warm  white- 
ness of  the  bosom  :  the  sleeves   were 
formed  of  little  puffs  of  muslin  also 
like  a  baby's.      Mary  wore  her  neck- 
lace of  cairngorms  with  much  pride. 
Kirsteen  had  nothing  upon  her  milk- 
white  throat  to  ornament  or  conceal  it. 
Nothing  could  have  been  whiter  than 
her  throat,  with  the  soft  warmth  of 
life  just  tinging   its  purity  ;  her  red 
hair  which  goes  so  well  with  that  warm 
whiteness,  was  done  up  in  what  was 
called  a  classic  knot  at  the  back  of  her 
head,  but  there  were  some  little  curls 
which  would  not  be  gainsaid  about  her 
forehead    and  behind    her   ear.      Her 
arms   were   covered    with    long    silk 
gloves   drawn    up  to  meet   the    short 
sleeves.     She  was  in  a  great  tremor  of 
excited    imagination     and     expected 
pleasure.      She   was  not   thinking  of 


partners  indeed,  nor  of  performing  at 
all  in  her  own  person.  She  had  come 
to  see  the  world— to  see  the  fine  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  to  bear  some  of  their 
beautiful  talk  perhaps,  and  watch  the 
exquisite  way  in  which  they  would  be- 
have themselves.  This  was  the  chief 
pre-occupation  of  her  mind.  She 
looked  round  her  as  if  it  had  been 
"  the  play  ".  Kirsteen  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  the  play,  and  had  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
most  depraved  and  depraving  enter- 
tainment, but  still  there  had  never 
been  any  doubt  expressed  of  its  en- 
thralling character.  The  ball  she  had 
decided  from  the  first  day  it  had  been 
mentioned,  would  be  as  good  as  going 
to  the  play. 

Miss  Eelen  very  soon  found  an  old 
lady  sitting  near  with  whom  she  could 
talk,  but  Mary  and  Kirsteen  stood 
together  looking  out  upon  the  faces 
and  the  moving  figures  and  speaking 
to  no  one.  They  scarcely  cared  to 
talk  to  each  other,  which  they  could 
do,  they  both  reflected,  very  well  at 
home.  They  stood  pressing  close  to 
each  other,  and  watched  all  the  com- 
ing and  going.  In  the  position  which 
they  had  gained  they  could  see  all  the 
sets,  the  great  people  at  the  head 
of  the  room,  the  humbler  ones  below. 
Kirsteen  had  an  advantage  over  her 
sister.  She  had  met  Lady  Chatty 
several  times  at  Miss  Eelen's  and  had 
admired  her,  half  for  herself,  half  for 
her  position,  which  had  a  romantic 
side  very  delightful  to  her  simple  im- 
agination. "  That's  Lady  Chatty," 
she  whispered  to  Mary,  proud  of  her 
superior  knowledge.  "  I  don't  think 
much  of  her,"  said  Mary,  whispering 
back  again.  This  gave  Kirsteen  a 
shock  in  the  perfect  pleasure  with 
which  she  watched  the  graceful  move- 
ments and  animated  looks  of  the 
future  beauty.  She  had  felt  a  dis- 
interested delight  in  following  the 
other  girl  through  her  dance,  admiring 
how  happy  she  looked  and  how  bright ; 
but  Mary's  criticism  had  a  chilling 
effect. 

A  long  time  passed  thus,  and  Kir- 
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steen  began  to  feel  tired  in  spite  of 
herself ;  the  pleasure  of  watching  a 
room  full  of  animated  dancers  very 
soon  palls  at  twenty.  Her  expecta- 
tion of  pleasure  gradually  died  away. 
It  was  very  bonny,  but  not  the  de- 
light she  had  thought.  Mary  stood 
with  a  smile  which  had  never  varied 
since  they  entered  the  room,  deter- 
mined to  look  pleased  whatever  hap- 
pened— but  Kirsteen  was  not  able  to 
keep  up  to  that  level.  If  he  had  but 
been  here !  then  indeed  all  things 
would  have  been  different.  It  gave 
her  a  singular  consolation  to  think  of 
this,  to  feel  that  it  was  in  some  sort  a 
pledge  of  her  belonging  to  him  that 
she  was  only  a  spectator  in  the  place 
where  he  was  not;  but  she  was  too 
sensible  not  to  be  aware  that  her  con- 
solation was  a  fantastic  one,  and  that 
she  would  in  fact  have  been  pleased  to 
dance  and  enjoy  herself.  She  and  her 
sister  were  pushed  a  little  higher  up 
by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  which 
formed  a  fringe  round  the  room,  and 
which  consisted  of  a  great  many  young 
men  too  timid  to  break  into  the  cen- 
tral space  where  the  fine  people  were 
performing,  and  of  tired  and  impatient 
girls  who  could  not  dance  till  they 
were  asked.  Somehow  it  began  to  look 
all  very  foolish  to  Kirsteen,  not  beau- 
tiful as  she  had  hoped. 

And  then  by  ill  luck  she  overheard 
the  chatter  of  a  little  party  belonging 
to  the  house.  It  was  the  kind  of 
chatter  which  no  doubt  existed  and 
was  freely  used  at  the  balls  given  by 
the  Pharaohs  (if  they  gave  balls),  or 
by  Pericles,  or  at  least  by  Charle- 
magne. "  Where  do  all  these  funny 
people  come  from  ?  "  "  Out  of  the  ark, 
I  should  think,"  the  young  lords  and 
ladies  said.  "  Antediluvian  certainly — 
look,  here  is  a  pair  of  very  strange 
beasts."  The  pair  in  question  seemed 
to  Kirsteen  a  very  pretty  couple.  The 
young  man  a  little  flushed  and  blush- 
ing at  his  own  daring,  the  girl,  yes  ! 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  Agnes  Drum- 
mond,  Ronald's  sister,  of  as  good  family 
as  any  in  the  room.  But  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  London 


laughed  " consumedly  ".  "Her  gown 
must  have  been  made  in  the  year 
one."  "  And  no  doubt  that's  the  coat 
his  grandfather  was  married  in."  But 
all  their  impertinences  were  brought 
to  a  climax  by  Lord  John,  one  of  the 
family,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better.  "  Don't  you  know,"  he  said, 
"  it's  my  mother's  menagerie  ?  We 
have  the  natives  once  a  year  and  make 
'em  dance.  Wait  a  little  till  they 
warm  to  it,  and  then  you  shall  see 
what  you  shall  see."  Kirsteen  turned 
and  flashed  a  passionate  glance  at  the 
young  speaker,  which  made  him  step 
backwards  and  blush  all  over  his  fool- 
ish young  face ;  for  to  be  sure  he  had 
only  been  beguiled  -into  saying  what 
the  poor  young  man  thought  was 
clever,  and  did  not  mean  it.  Kir- 
steen's  bosom  swelled  with  pride  and 
scorn  and  injured  feeling.  And  she 
had  thought  everybody  would  be  kind  ! 
and  she  had  thought  it  would  all  be 
so  bonny !  And  to  think  of  a  mena- 
gerie and  the  natives  making  a  show 
for  these  strangers  to  see  ! 

"Miss  Kirsteen,  there  is  a  new  set 
making  up,  and  your  sister  would  be 
glad  of  you  for  a  vees-d-vis  if  ye  will 
not  refuse  an  old  man  for  a  partner." 
Kirsteen  looked  round  and  met  the 
pleasant  eyes,  still  bright  enough,  of 
Glendochart,  whom  Miss  Eelen  had 
bidden  to  look  after  the  indignant 
Drumcarro.  Kirsteen  looked  every 
inch  Drumcarro's  daughter  as  she 
turned  round,  an  angry  flush  on  her 
face,  and  her  eyes  shining  with  angry 
tears. 

"  I  will  not  dance.  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  sir,"  she  said. 

"  Not  dance,"  said  Mary,  in  an  in- 
dignant whisper,  "  when  we're  both 
asked!  And  what  would  ye  have1? 
We  cannot  all  have  young  men." 

"  I  will  not  dance — to  make  sport 
for  the  fine  folk,"  said  Kirsteen  in  the 
same  tone. 

"  You  are  just  like  my  father,"  said 
Mary,  "  spoiling  other  folks'  pleasure. 
Will  ye  come  or  will  ye  not,  and  the 
gentleman  waiting — and  me  that  can- 
not if  you  will  not." 
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"  Come,  my  dear,"  said  old  Glendo- 
chart.  He  patted  her  hand  as  he  drew 
it  through  his  arm.  "  I  have  known 
your  father  and  all  your  friends  this 
fifty  years,  and  ye  must  not  refuse  an 
old  man." 

Neither  of  the  girls  were  very  much 
at  their  ease  in  the  quadrille,  but  they 
watched  the  first  dancers  with  anxious 
attention,  and  followed  their  example 
with  the  correctness  of  a  lesson  just 
received.  Kirsteen,  though  she  began 
very  reluctantly,  was  soothed  in  spite 
of  herself  by  the  music  and  the  mea- 
sure, and  the  satisfaction  of  having  a 
share  in  what  was  going  on.  She 
forgot  for  a  moment  the  gibes  she  had 
listened  to  with  such  indignation.  A 
quadrille  is  a  very  humdrum  perform- 
ance nowadays  to  those  who  know 
nothing  so  delightful  as  the  wild 
monotony  of  the  round  dance.  But 
in  Kirsteen's  time  the  quadrille  was 
still  comparatively  new,  and  very 
"genteel  ".  It  was  an  almost  solemn 
satisfaction  to  have  got  successfully 
through  it,  and  her  old  partner  was 
very  kind  and  took  her  out  to  the 
tea-room  afterwards  with  the  greatest 
attention,  pointing  out  to  her  the  long 
vista  of  the  corridor  and  some  of  the 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  everything 
that  was  worth  seeing.  They  were 
met  as  they  came  back  by  a  very  fine 
gentleman  with  a  riband  and  a  star, 
who  stopped  to  speak  to  her  companion, 
and  at  whom  Kirsteen  looked  with 
awe.  "  And  who  may  this  bonny  lass 
be  ?"  the  great  man  said.  "  A  daughter 
of  yours,  Glendochart  1 " 

"  No  daughter  of  mine,"  said  the  old 
gentleman  in  a  testy  tone.  "  I  thought 
your  Grace  was  aware  I  was  the  one 
of  your  clan  that  had  not  married. 
The  young  lady  is  Miss  Kirsteen 
Douglas,  a  daughter  of  Drumcarro." 

"  I  beg  your — her  pardon  and  yours  ; 
I  ought  to  have  known  better,"  said 
the  Duke.  "  But  you  must  remember, 
Glendochart,  when  you  are  in  such 
fair  company,  that  it  is  never  too  late 
to  mend." 

"He  should  indeed  have  known 
better,"  said  Glendochart,  when  they 


had  passed  on.  "  These  great  folk, 
Miss  Kirsteen,  they  cannot  even  take 
the  trouble  to  mind — which  kings  do, 
they  say,  who  have  more  to  think  of. 
And  yet  one  would  think  my  story  is 
not  a  thing  to  forget.  Did  you  ever 
hear  how  it  was  that  John  Campbell 
of  Glendochart  was  a  lone  auld  bache- 
lor ?  It's  not  a  tale  for  a  ball-room, 
but  there's  something  in  your  pretty 
eyes  that  makes  me  fain  to  tell." 

"  Oh,  it  is  little  I  care  for  the  ball- 
room," cried  Kirsteen,  remembering 
her  grievance,  which  she  told  with 
something  of  the  fire  and  indignation 
of  her  original  feeling.  He  laughed 
softly,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Never  you  fash  your  head  about 
such  folly.  When  my  Lord  John  goes 
to  St.  James's  the  men  of  fashion  and 
their  ladies  will  say  much  the  same 
of  him,  and  you  will  be  well 
avenged." 

"  It's  very  childish  to  think  of  it 
at  all,"  said  Kirsteen,  with  a  blush. 
"  And  now  will  you  tell  me  ? ''  She 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  a  sweet 
and  serious  attention  which  bewitched 
the  old  gentleman,  who  was  not  old  at 
all. 

"  I  was  away  with  my  regiment  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the 
Colonies  and  other  places  for  many 
years,  when  I  was  a  young  man," 
Glendochart  said. 

"Yes?"  said  Kirsteen,  with  pro- 
foundest  interest — for  was  not  that 
the  only  prospect  before  him  too  1 

"  But  all  the  time  I  was  confident 
there  was  one  waiting  for  me  at 
home." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  said  Kirsteen,  as  if 
it  had  been  her  own  tale. 

"  The  news  from  the  army  was  slow 
in  those  days,  and  there  was  many  a 
mistake.  Word  was  sent  home  that 
I  was  killed  when  I  was  but  badly 
wounded.  I  had  neither  father  nor 
mother  to  inquire  closely,  and  every- 
body believed  it,  and  she  too.  I  be- 
lieve her  friends  were  glad  on  the 
whole,  for  I  was  a  poor  match  for  her. 
Her  heart  was  nearly  broke,  but  she 
was  very  young  and  she  got  over  it, 
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and,  whether  with  her  own  will  or 
without  it  I  cannot  tell,  but  when  I 
caine  home  at  last  it  was  her  wedding- 
day." 

"  Oh  !  "  Kirsteen  cried  almost  with 
a  shriek,  "was  that  the  end  of  her 
waiting  1  Me,  I  would  have  waited 
and  waited  on — 

"  Wait  now  and  ye  will  hear.  The 
marriage  was  just  over  when  I  came 
to  her  father's  house  thinking  no  evil. 
And  we  met ;  and  when  she  saw  me, 
and  that  I  was  a  living  man,  and  re- 
membered the  ring  that  was  on  her 
finger  and  that  she  was  another  man's 
wife — she  went  into  her  own  maiden 
chamber  that  she  had  never  left  and 
shut  to  the  door.  And  there  she  just 
died,  and  never  spoke  another  word." 

"  Oh,  Glendochart !  "  cried  Kirsteen 
with  an  anguish  of  sympathy,  think- 
ing of  Ronald,  and  of  the  poor  dead 
bride,  and  of  the  sorrow  which  seemed 
to  her  throbbing  heart  impossible,  as 


if  anything  so  cruel  could  not  have 
been.  She  clasped  his  arm  with  both 
her  hands,  looking  up  at  him  with  all 
her  heart  in  her  face. 

"  My  bonny  dear !  "  he  said  with 
surprised  emotion,  touching  her  clasped 
hands  with  his.  And  then  he  began 
to  talk  of  other  things  :  for  they  were 
in  the  ball-room,  where,  though  every 
one  was  absorbed  in  his  or  her  own 
pleasure,  or  else  bitterly  resenting  the 
absence  of  the  pleasure  they  expected, 
yet  there  were  a  hundred  eyes  on  the 
watch  for  any  incident.  Kirsteen,  in 
the  warmth  of  her  roused  feelings, 
thought  nothing  of  that.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  other  who  was  away 
with  his  regiment,  for  who  could  tell 
how  many  years — and  for  whom  one 
was  waiting  at  home — one  that  would 
never  put  another  in  his  place,  no, 
not  for  a  moment,  not  whatever  news 
might  come  ! 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CANADA   AND   THE  JESUITS. 


THE  Legislature  of  Quebec  the 
other  day  passed  an  Act  authorizing 
the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  (about  80,000?.  sterling)  out  of 
the  public  funds  to  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  The  payment  was  alleged  to  be 
paid  by  way  of  composition  for  the 
lands  which,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Order  in  the  last  century,  had  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  but 
to  which  it  was  assumed  that  the 
Order  still  had  a  claim.  The  sum  of 
sixty  thousand  dollars  for  Protestant 
education  was  tendered  as  a  sop  to  the 
Protestants  of  the  Province.  The  Act 
formally  submitted  the  settlement  for 
sanction  to  the  Pope,  whose  authority 
was  thus  recognized  in  Canadian 
legislation. 

This  Act  affected  to  be  framed  with 
a  view  to  quieting  doubts  about  the 
title  to  the  estates  and  the  right  of 
the  Province  to  dispose  of  them.  This  pre- 
tence was  baseless,  if  it  was  not  ironical. 
The  estates  had  passed  to  the  Province 
from  the  Crown  impressed  with  a 
direction  in  favour  of  public  education. 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  they  had 
passed  really  upon  the  cession  of 
Canada  by  France,  when  only  the 
endowments  of  the  secular  clergy  were 
guaranteed  by  the  Treaty,  and  when 
the  Crown  was  specially  advised  by 
the  Solicitor-General,  Wedderburne,  on 
a  reference  to  him  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, not  to  allow  the  Jesuits  to  retain 
their  estates  ;  but  at  all  events  on  the 
suppression  of  the  Order  by  the  Pope 
in  1773.  In  stating  that  they  had 
been  confiscated  by  the  Crown  the 
Act  stated  what  was  untrue.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  refoundation  of  the 
Order  could  revive  its  title  to  its  old 
estates  is  preposterous,  and  the  claim 
would  be  scouted  by  any  Roman  Catholic 
Government  in  Europe.  The  sop  ten- 
dered to  the  Protestants  would  have 
been  superfluous  had  the  claim  of  the 
Jesuits  been  real. 


There  are  now  left  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  only  two  or  at  most  three 
constituencies  Protestant  in  such  a 
sense  that  their  members  are  not 
afraid  of  the  Catholic  vote.  Two 
members  of  the  Legislature  protested. 
To  divide  would  have  been  futile,  and 
the  Act  consequently  passed  without  a 
division. 

But  by  the  time  that  the  Provincial 
Act  reached  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment public  feeling  in  the  British 
Province  of  Ontario  had  been  aroused. 
All  Acts  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures 
are  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Domi- 
nion Government,  to  be  exercised 
within  a  year.  It  was  demanded  that 
the  veto  should  be  put  upon  a  Provin- 
cial Act  which  endowed  Jesuitism  and 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
besides  contravening  the  principle  of 
religious  equality  by  the  endowment 
out  of  public  funds  of  a  particular 
religion,  and  not  only  of  a  particular 
religion  but  of  an  offensively  propa- 
gandist Order.  The  leading  Liberal 
and  Independent  journals  opened  fire, 
and  a  menacing  movement  commenced 
in  the  Orange  Order,  which  for  a  long 
time  past  had  been  successfully  con- 
trolled by  Government  influence  and 
patronage,  its  Grand  Master  having 
been  made  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
for  that  purpose,  and  had  been  turned 
into  an  ancillary  engine  of  the  Tory 
party. 

The  Government,  to  which  the  sup- 
port of  the  French  Catholics  is  indis- 
pensable, and  which  in  fact  has  its 
basis  in  Quebec,  tried  to  quell  the 
storm  by  advising  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral at  once  to  signify  his  allowance  of 
the  Act.  This  was  unconstitutional, 
since  the  British  North  America  Act 
provides  that  the  Acts  of  the  Provin- 
cial Legislatures  shall  lie  before  the 
Dominion  Government  subject  to  veto 
for  a  year,  while  those  of  the  Dominion 
Legislature  are  to  lie  before  the  Home 
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Government  subject  to  a  veto  for  two 
years ;  the  time  being  presumably 
allowed  in  each  case  for  petitions  and 
objections  to  come  in,  and  the  longer 
time  being  allowed  in  the  case  of 
the  Dominion  Acts  than  in  that  of 
the  Provincial  Acts,  because  the  Home 
Government  is  less  able  speedily  to 
inform  itself  and  less  easy  of  access  to 
petitioners.  The  Governor-General, 
as  it  was  contended  with  apparent 
justice,  could  have  no  right  to  cut 
short  the  term  of  probation,  or,  in  the 
event  of  his  going  out  of  office  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  to  bar  the  exer- 
cise of  the  veto  by  his  successor. 

This  expedient  failed,  as  did  the 
strenuous  efforts  which  were  made  by 
the  Government  to  burke  opposition 
in  caucus.  A  resolution  demanding 
disallowance  was  moved  by  Colonel 
O'Brien,  member  for  Muskoka,  a 
strong  Conservative  and  supporter  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald's  Government.  A 
long  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal speech  in  favour  of  the  disallow- 
ance resolution  was  made  by  Mr. 
Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C.,  a  leading  Con- 
servative, while  the  principal  defender 
of  the  Act  was  Sir  John  Thompson, 
Minister  of  Justice  and  a  Roman 
Catholic.  The  arguments  of  the  speakers 
in  favour  of  disallowance  were  based 
on  the  anti-national  and  illegal  recog- 
nition of  the  Pope's  authority  in  the 
Act,  and  the  character  of  an  Order 
which  had  been  many  times  expelled 
as  an  enemy  to  civil  government  by 
European  communities,  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant,  and  was  still  under 
the  ban  of  the  British  Empire,  clauses 
being  pointed  against  it  in  the  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  Act  of  1829.  It 
was  also  contended  that  the  Act  was  a 
breach  of  the  religious  equality  which 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our 
polity.  In  this  respect  it  would  appear 
that  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  has 
actually  exceeded  its  jurisdiction,  since 
the  list  of  subjects  on  which  it  has 
power  to  legislate  is  set  out  in  the 
British  Xorth  America  Act,  by  which 
these  Legislatures  are  created,  and 
does  not  include  religion. 

By    the    Minister    of    Justice,  and 


others  on  that  side,  it  was  contended 
that  the  Act  was  purely  local  and 
purely  fiscal,  and  consequently  within 
the  constitutional  jurisdiction  of  the 
Quebec  Legislature,  so  that  to  veto  it 
would  be  to  violate  the  principle  of 
Provincial  self-government.  Both 
contentions  were  manifestly  untenable. 
It  was  absurd  to  say  that  the  measure 
was  purely  local  if  it  impugned  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  and  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  a  foreign  Power  in 
the  country,  besides  endowing  a  pro- 
pagandist Order  which, though  its  head- 
quarters were  to  be  in  Quebec,  would 
operate  against  Protestantism  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  Government 
over  the  whole  Dominion.  It  was 
equally  absurd  to  call  a  measure  purely 
fiscal  merely  because  it  took  the  form 
of  money  payment  when  it  raised 
issues  which  had  set  the  whole  Domi- 
nion in  a  blaze.  Sir  John  Thompson 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the 
preamble  to  the  Act,  reciting  the  settle- 
ment with  the  Jesuits,  and  reserving 
it  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Pope,  con- 
tained matter  "  not  in  the  best  taste" — 
in  other  words,  matter  offensive  to  the 
Empire  and  the  nation ;  but  he  main- 
tained that  the  language  of  the  pre- 
amble was  immaterial,  and  that  to  take 
exception  to  it  would  be  as  foolish  as 
to  take  exception  to  the  title  or  a  head- 
line ;  to  which  the  answer  was  that 
the  preamble  was  the  Act,  the  Act 
being  nothing  but  a  set  of  operative 
words  giving  effect  to  the  settlement 
embodied  in  the  preamble.  The  Prime 
Minister,  who  perhaps  finds  it  difficult 
to  understand  that  anybody  can  really 
care  about  a  principle,  tried  to  laugh 
the  matter  off  by  telling  the  old  story 
of  the  Jew  eating  his  pork-chop  in  a 
thunderstorm,  but  his  wit  was  ineffec- 
tive. In  contending  that  the  exercise 
of  the  veto  ought  to  be  confined  to 
cases  of  legislative  extra  vires,  he  and 
his  colleagues  lay  under  the  disadvant- 
age of  having  recently  vetoed  an  Act 
of  the  Manitoba  Legislature  chartering 
a  local  railway,  which  was  as  clearly 
intra  vires  as  anything  could  possibly 
be,  on  alleged  grounds  of  Dominion 
policy,  because  it  infringed  on  the 
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monopoly    of    the    Canadian    Pacific 
Railway. 

In  the  division  thirteen  members 
only — eight  Conservatives  and  five 
Liberals — voted  for  Colonel  O'Brien's 
motion.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  comprising  the  leaders  and  the 
main  body  of  the  Liberal  Opposition 
as  well  as  the  main  body  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Government,  voted  on 
the  other  side.  The  Catholics,  French 
and  Irish,  were  voting,  as  in  duty 
bound,  for  the  Jesuits  and  the  Pope. 
The  Liberal  Opposition  took  the  ground 
of  Provincial  self-government.  But  it 
is  always  bidding  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  Catholic  vote,  and  on  this 
occasion  it  was  specially  entangled  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Dominion  Government  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Conservatives,  the 
Liberals  had  been  embracing  the  most 
extreme  view  of  Provincial  right.  In 
the  second  place,  they  had  been  hold- 
ing out  a  hand  for  party  purposes  to 
French  sympathy  with  the  rebellion 
of  the  French  and  Catholic  Half-breeds 
under  Riel  in  the  North- West.  They 
had  not  shrunk  from  protesting  against 
the  execution  of  Riel  on  the  two 
grounds  that  he  was  insane  and  that 
his  offence  was  political ;  the  first  of 
which  was  believed  by  no  human 
being,  while  the  recognition  of  the 
second  would  put  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  community  at  the  mercy 
of  any  brigand  who  chose  to  pretend 
that  his  object  was  not  plunder  but 
anarchy  or  usurpation. 

The  vote  on  the  Jesuits'  Question 
was  controlled  by  the  Catholic  influ- 
ence, much  as  the  votes  on  the  Home 
Rule  resolutions  passed  by  the  Domi- 
nion and  local  Legislatures  of  Canada 
had  been  controlled  by  the  Irish  vote, 
and  as  similar  votes  on  similar  reso- 
lutions have  been  controlled  by  the 
Irish  vote  in  the  United  States. 

The  managers  of  the  party  machines 
on  both  sides  embraced  each  other, 
and  fondly  hoped  that  the  largeness 
of  the  majority  had  stifled  in  the 
birth  an  agitation  about  a  question  of 
principle  disturbing  to  the  regular 
game,  and  unwelcome  to  all  who  look 


for  support  to  the  Catholic  vote. 
They  have  found  themselves  mistaken. 
The  people  have  for  once  broken  away, 
for  the  time  at  least,  from  the  party 
machines.  They  understand  that  the 
objections  to  the  Jesuits'  Estates  Bill 
are  based,  not,  as  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice says,  upon  the  preamble  of  the 
Act  or  upon  anything  merely  technical, 
but  upon  the  broad  right  of  the  nation, 
if  it  be  a  nation,  to  forbid  the  use  of 
public  money  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
verting its  civilization  and  infusing 
moral  poison  into  its  veins.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  Act,  they 
know,  is  to  have  the  Pope  recognized 
as  lord  of  the  temporalities  of  a  Church 
which  in  Quebec  is  virtually  estab- 
lished, levying  tithes  and  other  legal 
imposts  ;  and  the  determination  of  the 
people  is  that  in  things  temporal  the 
Pope's  power  shall  not  be  recognized 
at  all.  The  people  know  also  that  the 
Jesuits'  Estates  Act  is  not  an  isolated 
measure,  but  a  bold  and  defiant  step 
in  the  onward  march  of  ecclesiastical 
aggression.  The  agitation,  instead  of 
dying  out,  has  given  birth  to  the  Equal 
Rights  Association,  under  the  auspices 
of  which  a  widespread  and  apparently 
enthusiastic  movement  against  the 
endowment  of  the  Jesuits,  and  against 
ecclesiastical  aggression  generally,  is 
now  going  on.  Party  in  Canada  has 
been  strong,  as  it  usually  is,  in  inverse 
proportion  to  its  reasonableness,  and 
to  break  its  lines  at  once  is  very  diffi- 
cult, while  the  influence  of  corruption, 
especially  in  the  form  of  Government 
grants  for  local  works,  unhappily  is 
very  great  ;  yet  the  machine  politi- 
cians are  having  a  very  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

The  Equal  Rights  Association  di- 
rects its  attention  not  only  to  the 
Jesuits'  Estates  Act  but  to  the  sys- 
tem of  separate  Catholic  schools  in 
Ontario  ;  to  the  intrusion  of  the  French 
language  and  of  French  ecclesias- 
ticism  with  it  into  the  public  schools 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province  ; 
to  the  unfair  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Quebec, 
and  to  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical 
aggrandisement  and  of  priestly  en- 
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croachment  on  the  civil  power,  which, 
ever  since  the  Ultramontane  and  the 
Jesuit  supplanted  the  Gallican,  have 
been  advancing  on  all  sides. 

In  its  opposition  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  Equal  Rights  Association  may  be 
regarded  as  an  organ  of  a  continental 
movement ;  for  in  the  United  States 
the  people  are  rousing  themselves  to 
action  against  the  same  power  which, 
with  legions  recruited  from  the  igno- 
rant and  half-civilized  populations  of 
the  Old  World,  is  assailing  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Protestant  and 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  At  Boston, 
where  the  Irish  Catholics  are  now 
almost  a  match  in  numbers  for  the 
children  of  the  Puritan,  a  great  fight 
about  the  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  in  which  the  Catholics  were 
defeated,  has  been  followed  by  the 
proposal  of  an  amendment  in  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  pro- 
hibiting any  grants  of  public  money 
to  sectarian  institutions.  A  grant  to 
Catholic  charities,  though  balanced 
according  to  the  usual  policy  of  the 
priest-party  by  a  small  grant  to  Pro- 
testant charities,  has  been  thrown  out 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  channel 
through  which  the  priests  have  long 
drawn  public  money  to  a  large  extent 
would  be  closed  up  for  the  future.  In 
Illinois  a  similar  reaction  against  the 
raids  of  the  Catholic  vote  on  the  pub- 
lic treasury  begins  to  appear.  Another 
"  irrepressible  conflict  "  apparently  is 
at  hand,  though  this  time,  it  may  be 
hoped,  the  arbiter  will  be  the  ballot 
and  not  the  sword.  Nor  is  the  conflict 
confined  to  this  continent.  Mr.  Wise's 
article  in  this  magazine  (July,  1889), 
shows  that  it  is  coming  in  Australia 
also.  It  is  coming  wherever  the  Church 
of  the  past  commands  a  sufficient  force 
of  the  children  of  the  past  to  make 
war  upon  modern  civilization. 

The  Canadian  Equal  Rights  Associ- 
ation, however,  has  to  fight  two  foes 
in  one.  It  is  contending  against 
ecclesiastical  aggression  and  against 
French  nationalism  at  the  same  time. 
The  Jesuits'  Estates  Act  is  an  auda- 


cious blow  struck  not  only  for  Ultra- 
montanism  against  Protestantism  and 
the  civil  power,  but  for  French  na- 
tionality under  priestly  leadership 
against  British  ascendency.  "  La 
Yerite"  is  the  Ultramontane  and  Jesuit 
organ  of  French  Canada.  In  a  recent 
article  that  journal  says. 

For  us  [the  French  Canadians],  con- 
federation was  and  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 
It  is  a  means  of  enabling  us  to  dwell  in 
peace  with  our  English  neighbours,  whilst 
safeguarding  our  rights,  developing  our  re- 
sources, strengthening  us,  and  making  us 
ready  for  our  national  future.  Let  us 
say  it  boldly — the  ideal  of  the  French 
Canadian  people  is  not  the  ideal  of  the 
other  races  which  to-day  inhabit  the 
land  our  fathers  subdued  for  Christian 
civilization.  Our  ideal  is  the  formation 
here,  in  this  corner  of  earth  watered  by 
the  blood  of  our  heroes,  of  a  nation  which 
shall  perform  on  this  continent  the  part 
France  has  played  so  long  in  Europe,  and 
which  she  might  continue  to  play  if  she 
would  but  resume  the  Christian  traditions 
violently  ruptured  at  the  Revolution  of 
1789.  To  do  that,  it  is  not  theoretically 
necessary  that  she  should  become  a  mon- 
archy again  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  she 
should  return  to  Christ.  Our  aspiration 
is  to  found  a  nation  which  socially  shall 
profess  the  Catholic  faith  and  speak  the 
French  language.  That  is  not  and  cannot 
be  the  aspiration  of  the  other  races.  To 
say  then  that  all  the  groups  which  con- 
stitute confederation  are  animated  by  one 
and  the  same  aspiration,  is  to  utter  a 
sounding  phrase  without  political  or  his- 
torical meaning.  For  us,  the  present  form 
of  government  is  not  and  cannot  be  the 
last  word  of  our  national  existence.  It  is 
merely  a  road  towards  the  goal  which  we 
have  in  view — that  is  all.  Let  us  accept 
the  present  state  of  things  loyally  ;  let  us 
not  be  aggressive  towards  our  neighbours  ; 
let  us  give  them  full  liberty  to  pursue 
their  particular  ideal.  But  let  us  never 
lose  sight  of  our  own  national  destiny. 
Rather  let  us  constantly  prepare  ourselves 
to  fulfil  it  worthily  at  the  hour  decreed  by 
Providence  which  circumstances  shall  re- 
veal to  us.  Our  whole  history  proves  that 
it  is  not  to  be  a  vain  dream,  a  mere  Utopia, 
but  the  end  which  the  God  of  nations  has 
marked  out  for  us.  We  have  not  been 
snatched  from  death  a  score  of  times  ;  we 
have  not  multiplied  with  a  rapidity  truly 
prodigious  ;  we  have  not  wrought  marvels 
of  resistance  and  of  peaceful  conquest  in 
the  eastern  townships  and  in  the  border 
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counties  of  Ontario  ;  we  have  not  absorbed 
many  of  the  English  and  Scotch  settle- 
ments planted  among  us  in  order  to  break 
up  our  homogeneity — we  have  not  put  forth 
all  these  efforts  and  seen  them  crowned  with 
success  to  go  and  perish  miserably  in  any 
all-Canadian  arrangement. 

This  is  the  frank  expression  of  a  sen- 
timent which  has  been  gathering 
strength  and  taking  shape  in  the 
French  Province  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

In  1880  the  Abb<5  Gingras  pub- 
lished an  address,  in  which,  after  the 
most  rampant  assertion  of  the  right 
of  the  Church  to  override  the  civil 
power,  and  of  the  clergy  to  interfere 
in  elections,  together  with  a  thorough- 
going proclamation  of  Medisevalism, 
and  an  unqualified  defence  of  the  In- 
quisition, there  comes  (p.  43)  a  notable 
passage  in  relation  to  the  political 
situation  of  the  French  Province.  The 
clergy,  says  the  writer,  understand  the 
delicate  position  in  which  French 
statesmen  have  been  placed  since  the 
conquest,  and  that  practically  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  "resign 
themselves  to  a  policy  of  conciliation, 
more  or  less  elastic."  But  with  union 
and  a  common  understanding  the 
machine  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, though  it  has  inevitably  one  of 
its  wheels  in  contact  with  the  Federal 
Government,  may  be  worked  for 
Catholic  purposes.  This  is  the  device 
which  every  Canadian  statesman, 
"  though  he  may  not  inscribe  it  on  his 
banner,  lest  he  should  provoke  unjust 
reprisals,  ought  to  engrave  on  the 
inmost  fold  of  his  heart."  The 
autonomy  of  French  Canada  is  all, 
the  Federation  is  nothing.  With  the 
autonomy  of  French  Canada  it  is 
necessary  for  the  present  to  be  con- 
tent, but  a  grander  vista  is  opened 
when  the  proper  hour  shall  strike. 
The  leaders,  and  the  soul  of  the 
national  enterprise,  are  the  clergy. 

After  the  victory  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Ottawa,  a  grand  national  festival  was 
held  at  Quebec  on  the  day  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  national  saint 
of  French  Canada,  in  the  joint  honour 
of  Jacques  Cartier,  the  founder  of 


French  Canada,  and  Brebeuf,  the 
great  Jesuit  missionary,  a  monument 
to  whom  was  unveiled.  At  the  ban- 
quet, Mr.  Mercier,  who  is  the  Na- 
tionalist Premier  of  Quebec,  and  as 
the  framer  of  the  Jesuits'  Estates 
Act  has  received  a  decoration  from  the 
Pope,  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
preached  in  impressive  terms  nation- 
alism and  national  unity.  "To-day," 
he  said,  "  the  Red  and  the  Blue 
[colours  of  the  two  old  parties  in 
Quebec]  should  give  place  to  the  Tri- 
colour." It  is  useless  to  imagine  that 
wo  will  ever  cease  to  be  French  and 
Catholic.  This  monument  declares 
that  after  a  century  of  separation 
from  our  mother  country  we  are  still 
French.  More  than  that,  we  will  re- 
main French  and  Catholic."  Such  was 
the  strain  of  all  the  speaking  and 
writing  on  the  occasion.  A  gallant 
colonel  of  militia  even  hinted  at  a 
resort  to  arms.  The  Papal  Zouaves 
who  took  part  in  the  ceremony  carried 
side  by  side  with  their  own  flag  a  flag 
which  in  the  days  of  French  dominion 
had  been  borne  in  battle  against  the 
British.  The  greetings  of  the  "  French 
Canadian  nation  "  were  cabled  to  the 
Pope,  and  the  Vatican  in  return 
greeted  the  French  Canadian  nation. 

Mr.  Samuel  Adams  and  his  Boston 
confederates  were  in  too  great  a  hurry 
with  their  revolution.  Canada  had 
been  wrested  from  the  French  ;  they 
should  have  waited  till  it  had  been 
made  English,  as  with  its  poor,  simple, 
and  illiterate  population  of  sixty 
thousand  it  might  easily  have  been. 
After  the  revolt  of  the  Colonies, 
England  was  compelled  practically  to 
foster  French  nationality,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  countenance  clerical 
ascendency,  because  it  was  on  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  who  were  hos- 
tile to  the  Puritans  and  afterwards  to 
the  French  Revolution,  that  she  mainly 
relied  for  keeping  the  people  faithful 
to  her  standard.  She  gave  the  French 
votes,  which  they  of  course  used  to 
shake  off  British  ascendency.  Thus 
Wolfe's  victory  was  cancelled.  Not 
only  so,  but,  where  France  had  only  a 
weakly  colony,  grew  up  under  the 
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nominal  dominion  of  Great  Britain  a 
French  nation  in  a  theocratic  form. 
The  French  multiplied  apace,  like  all 
races  whose  standard  of  living  is  low, 
and  the  digestive  forces  of  British 
Canada  were  far  too  weak  to  do 
with  the  French  element  what  the 
digestive  forces  of  the  United  States 
had  done  with  the  French  element  in 
Louisiana.  Lord  Durham  saw  the 
danger.  He  even  let  fall  the  warning 
words,  that  the  day  might  come  when 
the  English  in  Canada,  that  they 
might  remain  English,  would  have  to 
cease  to  be  British  ;  in  other  words, 
would  have  to  join  the  main  body  of 
the  English-speaking  race  on  the  con- 
tinent to  save  themselves  from  French 
domination.  He  tried  to  bring  about 
assimilation  by  means  of  a  legislative 
union  of  the  two  Canadas.  The  union 
totally  failed  ;  politics  became  a  bitter 
conflict  between  the  British  and  French 
Provinces,  which  at  last  brought 
government  to  a  deadlock. 

From  that  deadlock  an  escape  was 
sought  by  Federation,  which  was  thus, 
in  its  main  motive  and  essential  cha- 
racter, not  a  measure  of  union,  but  a 
legislative  divorce  of  British  from 
French  Canada.  The  other  British 
Colonies  were  brought  in.  But  no  real 
union  such  as  constitutes  a  nation  can 
be  said  up  to  this  time  to  have  taken 
place  among  them.  No  Nova  Scotian 
or  New  Brunswicker  calls  himself  a 
Canadian.  A  British  Columbian  scorns 
the  name.  The  people  of  these  Pro- 
vinces are  citizens  in  heart  only  of 
their  own  Province.  At  Ottawa  they  act 
as  separate  interests.  Their  support  is 
obtained,  to  form  a  basis  for  the  party 
Government,  largely  by  a  system  of 
corruption  operating  mainly  through 
Government  grants  to  local  works. 
As  to  Quebec,  she  is  a  member  of 
Federation  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
Ireland  would  be  a  member  of  the 
United  Kingdom  if  it  had  a  Parlia- 
ment of  its  own,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  delegates  to  Westminster.  She 
acts  in  her  own  separate  interests,  and 
by  her  compact  vote  levies  tribute  on 
the  Dominion  treasury,  her  own  being 
in  so  bad  a  condition  that  she  has 


already  betrayed  an  incipient  tendency 
to  repudiation.  She  has  extorted 
grants  for  railways  and  public  works 
to  a  very  large  amount.  On  one  oc- 
casion her  members  stayed  outside  the 
House  haggling  with  the  Government 
till  the  bell  had  rung  for  a  division, 
when  the  Government  gave  way.  The 
Tory  party  has  in  the  main  retained 
her  support,  though  much  less  by  party 
sympathy  than  by  the  means  already 
described. 

In  the  meantime  in  Quebec  itself 
clerical  domination  has  been  making 
way.  The  substitution  of  Ultramon- 
tanism  for  Gallicanism  has  exalted 
the  pretensions  of  the  priesthood,  and 
at  the  same  time  given  an  impetus  to 
the  movement.1  Ten  years  ago  it  ex 
cited  the  alarm  of  Sir  Alexander  Gait, 
who  saw  that  danger  impended  not 
only  over  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Protestants,  but  over  the  civil 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Catholic 
laity,  and  sounded  the  note  of  alarm 
in  his  pamphlet  on  Church  and 
State.  Now  comes  the  Jesuit,  with 
what  Abbe  Gingras  calls  "the  flambeau 
of  the  Syllabus "  in  his  hand.  Em- 
ploying the  Papal  policy  of  the  day, 
master  of  the  counsels  of  the  Vatican, 
he  prevails  over  the  Gallicans  and 
Moderates,  over  the  Sulpicians  who 
vainly  struggle  against  him  for  the 
spiritual  possession  of  Montreal,  and 
becomes  master  of  the  Church  of 
Quebec.  A  cosmopolitan  intriguer, 
fettered  by  no  ties  of  citizenship  or 
political  party,  acting  solely  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  of  his 
Order,  he  drives  on  with  an  almost 
reckless  speed,  and  is  not  content 
without  signalizing  his  ascendency  by 
reclaiming  his  old  estates,  trampling 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  under  foot, 
and  at  the  same  time  extorting  a 
legislative  recognition  of  the  Pope. 
The  Jesuit  has  always  been  more 
cunning  than  wise.  He  hurried  James 
the  Second  aloug  at  a  pace  which 

1  The  best  source  of  information  0:1  the 
subject  is  Mr.  Charles  Lindsey's  "Rome  in 
Canada  :  the  Ultramontane  Struggle  for  Supre- 
macy over  the  Civil  Power."  Second  edition  ; 
Toronto,  1889. 
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proved  fatal,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  his  precipitation  may  make  ship- 
wreck of  his  enterprise  in  Quebec. 

The  Church  in  Quebec  is  immensely 
rich,  while  the  people  are  poor  and  the 
treasury  is  empty.  Besides  the  tithe, 
which  by  a  strange  anomaly  on  this 
continent  of  religious  equality  she 
legally  levies,  and  imposts  forfabrique, 
she  owns  not  a  little  of  the  most  valu- 
able land  in  the  Province,  and  her 
wealth  is  constantly  growing  by  in- 
vestment, for  she  is  active  in  the 
financial  as  well  as  in  the  spiritual  field. 
The  devotion  of  the  people  is  guarded 
by  their  illiteracy.  Ecclesiastical  sta- 
tistics, compiled  under  ecclesiastical 
influence,  throw  not  much  light  on 
the  subject.  The  journal  of  Arthur 
Buies,  "La  Lanterne",  throws  more. 
It  gives  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
who,  it  says,  has  held  high  political 
employment  and  has  lived  in  a  rural 
district  for  forty  years.  This  corre- 
spondent says  that  among  men  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  years  of  age  you  will 
not  find  one  in  twenty  who  can  read, 
or  one  in  fifty  who  can  write.  They 
will  tell  you  that  they  went  to  school 
from  seven  to  fourteen,  but  that  they 
have  forgotten  all  they  learned.  This 
"  all  "—what  was  it  1  We  may  judge, 
says  the  correspondent  of  "La  Lan- 
terne", from  the  fact  that  the  teachers 
are  for  the  most  part  young  girls  taken 
from  the  convents  because  they  are  too 
poor  to  pay  their  pupils'  fees,  and  with 
a  salary  of  from  ten  to  twenty  louis  a 
year.  Those  who  have  passed  any 
time  among  the  Jiabitants  confirm  this 
statement,  and  say  that  the  mayor  of 
a  town  is  not  always  able  to  write. 
The  school-books,  of  which  a  set  is 
before  us,  appear  to  be  highly  ecclesi- 
astical in  spirit  and  in  the  economy  of 
the  knowledge  which  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  convey.  No  wonder  that 
miracles  in  abundance  are  performed 
at  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre, 
while  they  are  performed  nowhere  else 
upon  this  northern  continent.  The 
antagonism  between  this  civilization 
and  that  of  British  Canada  is  complete. 
The  French  peasantry  of  Quebec,  if 
they  have  little  to  live  on,  can  live  on 


little;  their  Church  sedulously  preaches 
early  marriage,  their  women  are  good 
mothers,  and  they  multiply  apace. 
Before  their  increasing  number  and 
pressure  the  British  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  the  Province.  In  the 
city  of  Quebec  there  are  now  only 
about  six  thousand  left.  In  the  east- 
ern townships,  once  their  almost  ex- 
clusive domain,  their  numbers  are 
rapidly  dwindling,  and  the  Protestant 
churches  are  left  without  worshippers. 
The  Church  advances  money  to  the 
Frenchman  to  buy  the  Englishman's 
farm,  which  in  French  hands  will  be- 
come subject  to  tithe  and  fabrique. 
The  commerce  of  Montreal  is  still  in 
Protestant  hands,  but  a  Legislature  of 
French  Catholics  has  found  its  way, 
by  taxing  banks  and  other  financial 
corporations,  to  the  strong-box,  just 
as  a  Legislature  of  Celtic  Catholics  in 
Ireland  would  find  its  way  to  the 
strong-box  of  the  Scotch  Protestants 
of  Belfast.  As  matters  are  now  going, 
the  future  of  the  commercial  com- 
munity of  Montreal  is  not  free  from 
clouds.  If  that  community  has  hitherto 
thought  of  little  but  its  trade,  it  will 
find  that  without  paying  attention  to 
questions  of  public  principle  trade 
itself  cannot  be  safe. 

The  weak  point  in  the  case  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Jesuits'  Estates  Act 
is  that  two  years  ago  an  Act  incor- 
porating the  Jesuits  was  allowed  to 
slip  through  without  protest.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  Protestant 
minority  in  Quebec  is  so  weak  and  so 
thoroughly  overborne,  that  it  has  been 
sinking  into  a  state  of  torpid  resigna- 
tion, while  the  British  Province  usually 
takes  little  notice  of  anything  that  is 
going  on  in  Quebec.  The  Jesuits' 
Estates  Act  seems,  however,  at  last  to 
have  aroused  the  Protestants  of  Quebec 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Ontario.  Not 
that  it  would  make  any  difference  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  principle  if 
all  the  Protestants  of  Quebec,  desert- 
ing the  cause  of  their  own  rights  and 
interests,  had  acquiesced  in  the  Jesuits' 
Estates  Act.  The  right  and  duty  of 
the  people  of  the  Dominion  generally 
to  put  a  veto  on  the  endowment  of 
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Jesuitism  and  the  recognition  of  the 
Pope  in  legislation  would  be  the  same  ; 
and  it  would  be  equally  necessary  to 
uphold  the  principle  that  no  religious 
majority  in  a  Province  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  war  on  the  religion  of 
the  minority  by  endowing  propagand- 
ism  out  of  the  public  purse. 

The  French  Revolution  for  the  time 
estranged  Quebec  with  its  clergy  from 
Old  France.  But  the  estrangement  is 
now  at  an  end,  and  France  is  recog- 
nized as  the  mother  country.  France 
on  her  part  welcomes  the  returning 
affection  of  her  daughter,  and  the  old 
relations,  saving  the  political  connec- 
tion, are  renewed. 

The  history  of  Canada  used  in 
the  French  schools  is  a  history  of 
French  Canada  alone.  Scarcely  does 
it  notice  the  existence  of  the  British 
Provinces.  In  a  perfectly  national 
spirit  it  magnifies  the  victories  of  the 
French  in  Canada  over  the  British,  be- 
littles those  of  the  British,  and  pre- 
sents the  British  in  an  odious  light, 
it  accuses  the  English  of  wishing  to 
treat  French  Canada  as  they  treated 
Ireland,  and  ascribes  the  deliverance 
of  the  French  to  their  own  patriotic 
efforts,  animated  by  their  religious 
faith,  and  seconded  by  fear  of  the 
United  States  which  drove  England  to 
concession.  It  is  evidently  intended  to 
implant  in  the  heart  of  the»young  French 
Canadian  allegiance  to  French  Canada 
as  a  separate  nation,  love  of  France, 
and  antagonism  to  the  British  con- 
queror. 

But  the  aspirations  of  the  French 
are  not  confined  to  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  "  La  Verite,"  as  we  have  seen, 
boasts  that  they  have  conquered  the 
eastern  townships  of  Ontario.  Poli- 
ticians of  Ontario  styling  themselves 
Liberals,  but  under  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  vote,  have  helped  to  open 
the  gate ;  the  French  have  not  only 
introduced  their  language  into  the 
schools  but  their  ecclesiastical  system 
into  the  localities,  and  resistance  to 
them  now  comes  late.  Their  advance 
is  probably  helped  by  a  Protectionist 
policy,  which,  applied  to  a  country  like 
Canada,  produces  commercial  atrophy, 


and  sends  many  of  the  best  of  our 
British  farmers  out  of  the  country, 
thus  making  room  for  the  Frenchman, 
who  is  content  with  pea-soup  while  the 
Englishman  requires  beef.  But  into 
the  North-Eastern  States  of  the  Union 
also  the  French  have  passed  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  There  are 
said  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  in  Massachusetts  alone. 
The  French  priesthood  of  Quebec 
scent  a  danger  to  faith  from  this 
connection,  and  "repatriation"  has 
been  attempted,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
in  vain.  Apparently  the  lingual  and 
intellectual  unity  of  the  continent, 
on  which  the  unity  of  its  civilization 
depends,  is  in  jeopardy  from  the  intru- 
sive growth  of  a  French  nation.  It 
will  not  be  saved  by  the  statesmanship 
of  American  politicians,  whose  treat- 
ment of  the  Canadian  question  vies  in 
feebleness,  inconsistency,  and  vacillation 
with  the  treatment  of  the  Irish  question 
by  their  British  counterparts.  Thus 
strangely  the  struggle  between  the  rival 
races  for  ascendency  in  the  New  World, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  settled  for 
ever  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  is  now 
renewed  in  a  different  form. 

The  ambition  of  French  nationalism 
is  extended  to  the  Canadian  North- 
West,  where  there  is  a  population  of 
French  Half-breeds  under  clerical  rule, 
the  political  power  of  which  during  the 
infancy  of  the  settlement  has  been 
sufficient  to  force  bilingualism  on  the 
Legislature  of  Manitoba.  But  in  that 
quarter  there  is  little  hope  for  the 
Nationalists.  The  half-bred  population 
does  not  increase,  and  if  immigration 
takes  place  on  a  large  scale  it  will 
soon  be  overwhelmed. 

Till  now  there  have  been  polibical 
parties  in  Quebec,  the  Bleus  or  Tories 
and  the  Rouges  or  Liberals,  connected 
with  the  Tory  and  Liberal  parties  of 
Ontario,  though  in  a  loose  way,  and, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Bleus,  with 
more  of  interest  than  of  principle  in 
the  connection.  But  now,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Mercier,  a  Nationalist  and  Ultra- 
montane leader,  independent  of  any 
Dominion  party,  has  arisen.  He 
calls  all  good  Frenchmen  to  union  on 
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the  ground  of  nationality.  "  Cessons 
nos  luttes  fratricides,  unissons-nous." 
He  says  it  is  time  that  the  Blue  and  the 
Red  should  be  blended  in  the  Tricolour. 
Apparently  the  people  answer  to  his 
appeal.  He  has  at  all  events  got  power 
into  his  hands,  and  seems  likely  to 
hold  it. 

No  one  can  blame  the  French  for 
their  aspirations,  which  are  natural,  or 
for  their  attachment  to  their  own 
mother  country,  which  is  natural  also. 
An  English  colony  placed  in  their  cir- 
cumstances would  do  as  they  do  except 
that  it  would  not  put  itself  under 
priestly  leadership  and  rule.  But  this 
does  not  alter  the  situation.  Imperial- 
ism in  the  case  of  Canada  has  two 
things  to  accomplish.  It  has  to  se- 
parate this  line  of  Provinces  per- 
manently from  the  English-speaking 
continent  of  which  they  are  the  north- 
ern fringe,  and  it  has  to  fuse  British 
Canada  and  New  France  into  a  nation. 
What  chance  is  there  of  thus  fusing  a 
French  Ultramontane  theocracy  with  a 
community  of  British  Protestants'?  If,  as 
"LaVerit6"says,the  ideal  of  the  French 
Canadian  people  is  not  the  ideal  of  the 
British  Canadian,  and  he  is  making 
towards  a  totally  different  goal,  how  is 
it  possible  that  the  two  elements  should 
really  become  partners  in  the  founda- 
tion and  development  of  a  nation  ? 
Where,  it  may  further  be  asked,  is  the 
use  of  constraining  them  to  make  the 
attempt  ?  What  is  gained  for  Canada, 
for  the  mother  country,  or  for  humanity, 
by  thus  forcing  or  bribing  two  antago- 
nistic civilizations  to  remain  in  quarrel- 
some wedlock  within  the  same  political 
pale? 

The  conflict  was  sure  to  come,  and  it 
has  come.  On  what  field  battle  will 
be  joined  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The 
Government,  while  its  organs  challenge 
the  people  to  try  the  question  in  the 
courts  of  law,  itself  bars  access  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  has  even  had 
recourse  in  Parliament  to  most  ques- 
tionable strategy  for  that  purpose. 
The  Equal  Rights  Association  is  to 
have  an  interview  in  a  few  days  with 
the  Governor- General,  but  the  Gover- 
nor-General is  a  Constitutional  puppet 


in  the  hands  of  his  Ministers,  with 
whom,  moreover,  his  own  sympathies  as 
an  extreme  Tory  are  known  to  be,  and 
nobody  expects  the  interview  to  have 
any  practical  result.  Its  chief  fruit 
will  probably  be  exhortations  to  peace, 
which,  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  cannot 
be  permanently  established  without  jus- 
tice. The  only  lists  apparently  open  for 
the  combatants  are  the  courts  of  Quebec, 
in  which  the  Jesuits  have  brought  a 
libel  suit  against  "The  Toronto  Mail  " 
for  admitting  to  its  columns  a  docu- 
ment called  the  Jesuits'  Oath.  Out  of 
this  suit  appeals  may  arise  which  will 
bring  the  question  of  principle  with 
regard  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
Jesuits  before  superior  and  impartial 
courts.  The  verdict  of  a  Quebec  jury 
in  such  a  case  could  obviously  settle 
nothing.  It  would  be  the  verdict  of 
the  Jesuits  themselves. 

In  the  meantime  reflections  suggest 
themselves. 

1.  Imperial  Federationists  must 
surely  be  sanguine  if  they  think  that 
the  difficulty  of  this  French  nationality 
will  disappear  in  Federation.  To  the 
French  Canadians  Imperial  Federation 
or  anything  that  would  tighten  the  tie 
to  Great  Britain  is  an  object  of  ab- 
horrence. They  were  at  first  disposed 
to  give  the  present  Governor-General  a 
cool  reception  because  they  had  been 
told  that  he  was  an  Imperial  Federa- 
tionist.  In  a  war  with  France  the 
hearts  of  the  French  Canadians,  if  not 
their  arms,  would  be  on  the  enemy's 
side.  Distance  is  not  the  greatest  of 
obstacles  with  which  the  Federationists 
have  to  contend.  Australia  is  in- 
habited by  a  single  race,  and  lies  in  an 
ocean  by  herself.  How  can  the  same 
treatment  be  applied  to  her  and  to 
Canada,  divided  as  she  is  between 
two  rival  races,  and  at  the  same  time 
joined  to  a  great  continent  inhabited 
by  the  kinsmen  of  one  of  them  1 

2.  Reformers  who  propose  to  cut  the 
United  Kingdom  in  pieces  and  pass  it 
through  the  wonder-working  caldron  of 
Federation  will  perhaps  hesitate  for 
the  future  to  appeal  to  the  triumph- 
ant success  of  Federation  in  Canada 
as  a  proof  of  the  safeness  of  their 
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experiment :  not  that  there  would  be 
the  slightest  analogy  in  any  respect 
between  a  union  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Colonies  under  Imperial  tutelage 
and  a  dissolution  of  the  legislative 
unity  of  the  British  Islands. 

3.  Those  who  think  that  nothing  is 
easier  than  the  creation  and  operation 
of  a  federal  union,  no  matter  what  the 
materials  may  be,  or  what  may  be  the 
prevailing  tendencies  at   the  time  of 
federation,   have    also  a   lesson    here 
set  before  them.     British  and  French 
Canada  were  divided  from  each  other 
by  race   and  religion  ;  but  there  was 
not  on  the  part  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians  towards   British    Canada    any- 
thing  like   the    active   hatred   which 
has  been  stirred  up  among  the  Irish  '° 
towards     Great    Britain.      The     cir- 
cumstances  in   which    a  political  ar- 
rangement is  made,   and  the  tenden- 
cies prevailing  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduction, require  consideration  at  the 
hands  'of   statesmen   as  well    as   the 
arrangement  itself. 

4.  We  have  an  inkling  in  the  case 
of  Quebec  of  the  treatment  which  a 
Protestant  minority  would  receive  at 
the  hands  of  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
Celtic    Legislature    in   Ireland.     The 
Jesuits'  Estates  Act  endows  out  of  the 
public  funds,  to  which  Protestants  as 
taxpayers  contribute,  not  only  a  reli- 
gious body  opposed  to  Protestantism, 
but  a  Society  the  special  and  avowed 
object  of  which  is  to  destroy  Protest- 
antism and  to  subvert  Protestant  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  to  put  civil  rights 
and   liberties   under  the  feet   of   the 
Pope. 

5.  The  fourth  reflection   is  one  to 
which  the  attention  of  British  Home 
Rulers  is  specially  called.     Their  in- 
strument for  keeping  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment  in    the   traces,  and  preventing 
divisions   of   Legislatures  from  being 
followed    by   dissolution   of    national 
unity,  is   an   Imperial  veto   on   Irish 
legislation.     Now  this  very  expedient 
was  tried  by  the  framers  of  Canadian 
Confederation.     The  veto  given  to  the 
Dominion  Government  upon  Provincial 
legislation  is  perfectly  general,  no  limi- 
tation of  any  kind  being  suggested  by 


the  British  North  America  Act ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  was 
intended  to  keep  the  action  of  the 
local  Legislature  in  harmony  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  protect  minorities  of 
race  and  religion  in  the  several  Pro- 
vinces. That  such  was  understood  to 
be  its  object  plainly  appears  from  the 
debates  on  Confederation  in  the  Cana- 
dian Legislature.  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
afterwards  Premier  of  the  Dominion, 
adverting  to  the  possibility  of  in- 
justice being  done  by  a  Provincial 
majority  of  race,  said,  "  I  admit  that 
it  is  reasonable  and  just  to  insert  a 
provision  in  the  scheme  that  will  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  any  party  to  act 
unjustly.  If  the  power  that  the  central 
authority  is  to  have  of  vetoing  the 
doings  of  the  local  Legislature  is  used, 
it  will  be  ample,  I  think,  to  prevent 
anything  of  that  kind."  "The  want 
of  such  a  power ",  Mr.  Mackenzie 
observed,  "  was  a  great  source  of 
weakness  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  a  want  that  would  be  remedied 
in  the  Constitution  before  very  long." 
The  disruption  of  the  American  Union 
by  Southern  secession  was  vividly  pre- 
sent to  the  minds  of  the  architects  of 
Canadian  Federation,  and  led  them  to 
fear  and  avoid  above  all  things  weak- 
ness in  the  central  power.  Mr.,  after- 
wards Sir  John,  Rose  said,  "  Now,  Sir, 
I  believe  this  power  of  negative,  this 
power  of  veto,  this  controlling  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Central  Government, 
is  the  best  protection  and  safeguard  of 
the  system ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
provided,  I  would  have  felt  it  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  it  to  my  sense 
of  duty  to  vote  for  the  resolutions." 
Opponents  of  the  measure,  such  as 
Mr.  Dorion  and  Mr.  Joly,  in  criticiz- 
ing it  took  the  same  view  of  the 
power  of  veto. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  eminent 
among  the  fathers  of  Confederation 
was  Sir  Alexander  Gait.  Everything 
relating  to  the  framing  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  fresh  in  memory  when, 
in  1876,  Sir  Alexander  published  the 
pamphlet  on  Church  and  State,  al- 
ready mentioned,  as  a  warning  blast 
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against  the  danger  with  which  the 
civil  rights  of  Protestants  and  of  the 
laity  generally  were  threatened  by 
ecclesiastical  encroachment  in  Quebec. 
With  regard  to  the  veto  he  says  : 

The  veto  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  real  palladium  of  our  Protestant  liberties 
in  Lower  Canada.  I  have  already  shown 
that  our  educational  rights  are  only  safe 
under  its  shelter,  and  that  our  representa- 
tion guarantee  will,  some  day,  "dissolve 
into  thin  air "  without  its  exercise.  Let 
me  now  point  out  that  in  the  firm  but 
moderate  use  of  this  vast  power  safety  may 
yet  be  found  from  the  undue  encroach- 
ments to  which  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics  are  exposed.  But  it  is  negative 
only,  and  if  the  opportunity  for  its  exer- 
cise be  lost,  it  is  impotent  to  remedy  the 
evil. 

Now  mark  the  result.  The  Jesuits' 
Estates  Act,  by  which  Protestantism 
and  Civil  Right  are  compelled  by  an 
Ultramontane  majority  to  pay  for  their 
own  subversion,  is  about  as  clear  and 
as  strong  a  case  as  could  have  been 
devised  for  exercising  this  "  vast 
power"  and  invoking  the  protection 
of  this  palladium.  What  follows  ]  The 
grand  safeguard  totally  fails.  Both 
the  political  parties  alike,  in  dread  of 
the  Catholic  vote,  shrink  from  the 
application  of  the  veto.  Not  only  so, 
but  they  in  effect  give  up  the  political 
veto  altogether.  They  proclaim  that 
the  veto  cannot  without  violating  the 
principle  of  self-government  be  exer- 
cised except  in  cases  where  the  Provin- 
cial Legislature  has  exceeded  the  legal 
jurisdiction,  and  when  the  veto  in  fact 
would  be  superfluous,  since  the  Act 
would  be  declared  void  by  a  court  of 
law.  "  Quebec  must  be  allowed  to  do 
what  she  likes  with  her  own."  She 
is  at  liberty  to  tax  her  Protestants  if 
she  pleases  for  the  destruction  of  their 
own  religion.  So  much  for  the  "  vast 
power",  the  grand  "guarantee",  and 
the  "  real  palladium  "  ! 

Would  not  the  very  same  thing  take 
place  so  soon  as  the  Irish  Parliament 
did  anything  calling  for  the  exercise 


of  the  Imperial  veto,  either  in  the  way 
of  oppression  of  the  Protestant  minor- 
ity or  of  departure  from  the  policy  of 
the  Empire?  Would  not  British  parties, 
dreading  the  Irish  and  each  other, 
shrink,  as  Canadian  parties  have 
shrunk,  from  the  use  of  the  power, 
and  under  the  name  of  respect  for  self- 
government  allow  timid  counsels  to 
prevail  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  the  answer  to  that  question  if  the 
party  system  continues  to  exist,  espe- 
cially as  the  Irish  vote  in  Great  Britain 
is  large  and  would  of  course  be  arrayed 
on  the  Home  Rule  side.  The  veto 
power  would  prove  a  nullity,  and  the 
separation  of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain  would  be  virtually  complete.  < 

GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

P.S.  August  2nd. — The  reception 
of  the  petitions  against  the  Jesuits' 
Estates  Act  by  the  Governor-General 
has  now  taken  place  at  Quebec.  The 
result  was  what  it  was  sure  to  be.  His 
Excellency  repeated  in  substance  the 
speech  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Minister 
of  Justice,  Sir  John  Thompson,  in- 
cluding the  somewhat  hazardous  asser- 
tion that  the  Jesuits  in  the  nineteenth 
century  have  always  been  loyal  and 
quiet  citizens.  The  people  might  as 
well  have  presented  their  petitions  to 
Apis  as  to  a  Governor-General  bound 
to  act  and  speak  as  he  is  directed  by 
his  constitutional  advisers.  Apis  in- 
deed would  have  been  neutral,  whereas 
His  Excellency's  personal  sympathies 
have  not  been  concealed.  This  inter- 
view has  settled  nothing.  It  was  con- 
fidently reported  that  the  opinion  of 
the  British  Law  Officers  had  been 
taken.  This  would  not  have  settled 
much  either,  even  as  to  the  purely 
legal  question  which  is  the  least  part 
of  the  matter.  The  people  would 
hardly  have  been  satisfied  without  the 
judgment  of  their  own  Supreme 
Court, 

G.  S. 
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